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PREFACE. 


HE  following  descriptive  account  of  the  Vegetable  Products  of 
Scotland  in  their  relation  to  Agriculture^  was  prepared  for 
the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  the  visitors  to  the  Orectt 
I  .Industrial  Exhibition  cf  all  Nations  vnth  infyrmation  rela- 
tive to  the  Collection  exhibited  by  the  Authors  in  Class  ULy 
and  for  whuJi  they  received  the  large  Council  MeddL* 

The  announcement  hy  the  Executive  Committee  of  their  intention  to 
form  a  Museum  in  which  the  Raw  Materials  {Vegetablcy  Animal^  and 
Mineral)  from  aU  parts  of  the  globe  should  be  accumulated^  induced 
the  AuAors  to  place  their  Collection  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners.  Under  subsequent  arrangemejitSy  howevery  with  the  British 
QwemTnentj  the  entire  Collection  was  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kewy  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 

*  The  award  of  the  Jwrora  uxu  in  the  foUawmg  terms: — "  To  Peter  Lawsom  &  Son, 
^dinlntrghf  for  their  admirably  displayedj  very  complete,  ingtruetivet  artd  sdefUifically 
ammged  Collection  of  the  Vegetable  Products  of  Scotland;  comprehending  substances  used 
for  foody  in  the  chemiccd  wrts,  in  medidnCy  in  manufactweSy  and  in  house  and  ship 
building. 
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the  Diredxyry  SiR  William  Jackson  Hooker,  to  whom  the  best  thcmka 
of  the  Authors  are  due  for  the  oare  and  anxiety  manifested  by  him  in  the 
conservation  and  jtcdicious  display  of  the  specimens.  In  consequence  of 
this  arrangement^  a  revised  edition  of  this  work  is  now  presented  to  the 
public^  in  the  humble  expectation  that  it  may  be  fnmd  a  serviceable  guide 
to  that  department  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens^  in  which  is  contained 
the  Vegetable  Products  of  Scotland, 

The  Synopsis  comprises  aU  (Economic  Plants  indigenous  tOy  and 
cultivated  or  cultivable  in  Scotlandy  with  the  exertion  of  those  used  in 
medicine  J  which  are  contained  in  a  separale  volume^  as  very  few  are 
grown  on  the  large  scale  in  this  country y  and  therefore  of  less  importance 
to  the  agriculturist 

The  hasty  manner  in  which  the  Collection  was  aggregated  must  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  for  the  faults  of  omission  and  commission  which  may 
be  found  in  the  following  pages.  Supplements  to  the  volume  wiUy  however y 
be  issued  from  time  to  timCy  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  introduction  of 
new  plants^  and  to  record  the  results  of  experiments  now  in  progress. 


Edinburgh,  February  2,  1852. 
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*«*  AU  the  Ditisioiu  commence  vfUh  separate  paging.  In  r^f&ring  to  any  page  it  wiU  be  neeesiaty,  ther^me,  to  see  that  it 
corresponds  with  the  Dtoimon  in  whMi  the  arlide  appears;  and  to  facHitate  reftrtnct^  the  number  of  the  Division  is 
primUd  at  the  comer  of  mkA  lefi-hastd  page. 


DIVISION    I. 


PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOB  THEIR  SEEDS  AND  STRAW. 


PAOR 

PAOI 

Ibtroduotioii 

.  1 

1.  T.  Sativuii  (corUinued). 

! 

Dantzic,  Red  *. 

80 

1 

Dantsdc,  Woolly-Eared 

ib. 

1 

Dantzic  Yellow 

81 

I.  TK1TICUM-(Whsai)    . 

25 

Duck's  BiU  Yellow 

ib. 

1.  T.  SAnTVM  (Common  cut- 

Eotl  Spencer  . 

ib. 

Pivoted  Wheat  . 

27 

Early  Striped  Chaff 

ib. 

EcUpse  .       .        .        . 

ib. 

WhUe  Varieties. 

Eley*8  Gigantic 

ib. 

APcher'B  Prolific 

ib. 

Eltham  .       .        » 

.  82 

Barbary  TMck-Chaffed 

28 

Essex 

ib. 

Baxter's   .    . 

ib. 

Penton  . 

ib. 

Berkfihire  ImpTOved 

.ib. 

Flanders  . 

ib. 

Brittany  or  Breedon 

ib. 

Golden  Swan 

ib. 

Brodie'B 

ib. 

Gorrie's  Prolific 

ib. 

Brown-Straw    . 

ib. 

Gregorian 

.  ib. 

Cape,  Bearded 

ib. 

Hartswood 

ib. 

Caucasian  Bearded  Tel 

Hedgehog  Yellow  Beard 

low  . 

ib. 

ed     .        .        . 

ib. 

Chevalier  Ten-Bowed 

.  29 

Hopetoun 

.  S3 

Chiddam      .    . 

.  t*. 

Hungarian    . 

.  ib. 

Chili  Squaro . 

.  ib. 

Hunter's  . 

.  ib. 

Chili  Small  Spring  . 

.  ib. 

Indian  White 

.  ib. 

Cluster,  Dwarf 

.  80 

Jonas'a  Prolific 

.  84 

Cluster,  Tall 

.  ib. 

Keller's  Spring     . 

.  ib. 

Bimtzic 

ib. 

Le  Couteur*s  Compact 

.  ib. 

PAOR 

.  T.  Sathtum  (continued). 

Le  Couteur's  Round       .  84 
Ditto  Jersey  Dantzic  85 


Ditto  No.  6  ditto 

.  ib. 

Leghorn  . 

.  ib. 

Malaga 

.  36 

Mummy  . 

.  ib. 

Mungoswells 

.  ib. 

Naples     . 

.  ib. 

Ditto  Bearded  . 

.  87 

Odessa 

.  ib. 

Oxford  Prize 

.  ib. 

Painted  Stalked 

.  ib. 

Pearl     .        . 

.  ib. 

Ditto  Red  Chaff 

.  38 

Pomeranian 

.  ib. 

Red  Straw  White 

.  ib. 

Salmon 

.  ib. 

Sandwich  Islands 

.    .  ib. 

Saughton  Yellow  . 

.  ib. 

Shanry 

.  ib. 

Sicilian,  Small  Bean 

led   89 

Sicilian  Square  Sprii 

ag.  ib. 

Silver  Drop  . 

.  ib. 

Smooth/s 

.     .  ib. 

Snoy-Drop    . 

.  ib. 
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1 

l.T.  Satitum  (continued). 

1.  T.  Satitum  (continued). 

2.  T.  TuROiDUM  {Turgid  Wheat)' 

Spring,  Chinese  Bearded  39 

African                          .65 

Ditto,  Com.  Bearded  40 

Caucasian      *        .        .  ib. 

American  Thumb     .     .  ib. 

Ditto,  Common  White 

Champion         .        .    .  ib. 

Chinese                          .  ib. 

Beardless                .  ib. 

Chinese                          .  ib. 

Common  Rivet    .    .    i  ib. 

Ditto,  Fellemberg      .  ib. 

Clover's  Red     .        .    .  ib. 

Cone  Rivet    .        .        .56 

Ditto,  Hard       .        .  ib. 

Common  Prench  .        .  ib. 

Ditto,  Red,  Grey,  or 

Ditto,  Small  Square  .  ib. 

Copdock  .        *        .    .  ib. 

Blue                       .  ib. 

Talavera                        .  ib. 

Fern     .        .                .49 

Egyptian          .        .    .  ib. 

Ditto,  Bellevue      .    .  41 

Oolden  Acre    .        .    .  ib. 

Garagnon  Black  Bearded  57 

Touzelle        .        .        .  ib. 

Ditto  Drop                .  ib. 

Lozere                           .  ib. 

Tremois    BlackJointed 

Qolden     Drop     Purple 

Smooth  White  Mongoke  ib. 

White-Bearded      .    .  ib. 

Stalked  .       .        .ib. 

Petanielle,  Black  .        .  ib. 

TnnstaU                .        .42 

Golden  Red      .        .    .  ib. 

Pole  Rivet        .        .     .  ib. 

Tuscany    .                .    .  ib. 

Harvey's  Prolific  .        .  ib. 

St.  Helena,  Giant         .  58 

Ditto,  Bearded  .        .  ib. 

Hickling's  ditto       .    .  ib. 

Smooth  Red     .        .    .  ib. 

Ditto,  Beanlless    .    .  ib. 

Kent     .                        .50 

TaganrockBlackBearded  ib. 

Uxbridge      .        .        .  ib. 

Kessingland              .    .  ib. 

Ditto  Smooth  White  ib. 

Velvet,  or  Woolly-Eared  43 

Lammas,  Red       .        .  ib. 

Turkey         .                .  ib. 

Ditto,  Le  Couteur's   .  ib. 

Marianapoli     ,        .    .  51 

8  T.DrauM  (Hard  Wheat)   .  59 

Victoria    .        .        .    .  ib. 

Marigold       .        .        .  ib. 

Georgian                       .  ib. 

Vilmorin's    .        .        .44 

.    Mendoaa          .        .    .  ib. 

Ishmftel    .               .    .  ib. 

Wellington       .        .    .  ib. 

Mouse-Tail,  White-Stalk. 

ManMdonia                  .  60 

Whitworth    .                .  ib. 

ed      .               .       .ib. 

Morocco,  or  Tangier     .  ib. 

Whittington     .        ,    .  ib. 

Mouse-TaU,  Red-Stalked  ib. 

Nepaul     .        .        .    .  ib. 

Winter,  Common  White  45 

Narbonne  Bearded        .  52 

Siberian        .                .61 

Ditto,  Common  Beard- 

Old Red,  or  Common   .  ib. 

Sicilian  Hard       .    .    .  ib. 

ed    ...        t6. 

WoollyEared       White 
Bearded     .                 .  ih 

Piper's  Thickset    .        .  ib. 
Rattling  Jack  .        .    .  ib. 

4.T.PoLoincirM  (Polish  Wheal)  ib. 
5.  T.  Amtllkum  (Starch  Wheat). 

Winter,  Yellow  Bearded  ib. 
Yellow  Chaff                .  ib. 

Sark  YeUow          .       .  t&. 
Saumur  Yellow         .    .  ib. 

Red  Winter  .               .62 
White  ditto              .    .  ib. 

Sicilian  Square     .        .  53 

6.  T.SnLTA  (SpeU  Wheat) 

Red  Varieties. 

Spring,  Early  .        .     .  tb. 

Bbick  Winter  .        .    .  ib. 

Aitkinson'B  Bearded      .  46 

Sulphur-coloured  .        .  ib. 

White  ditto  .        .        .  ib. 

Australian                .    .  ib. 

Spalding's  Prolific    .    .  ib. 

Red  ditto         .        .    .  ib. 

Beardless      .       .        .  ib. 

Touielle               .        .  ib. 

White  Summer     .        .  ib. 

Belgian             .        .    .  ib. 

Transparent             .    .  ib. 

Redditto                  .    .  ib. 

Blood-Bed     .        .        .  ib. 

Tuscany                         .  ib. 

SmaU  Seeded                .  ib. 

Boishall    .                 .    .  ib. 

Velvet  or  Woolly-Eared  54 

Red  Awned              .    .  ib. 

Branching  Smooth-Eared  47 

Ditto     ditto  Bearded  ib. 

White  ditto  .                ,  ib. 

.     Britannia     .                .  ib. 

Ditto     ditto  of  Crete  ib. 

Bbick  ditto       .        .    .  ib. 

BurweU    .        .        .    .  ib. 

Victoria  Red  Spring     .  ib. 

7.  T.MoHooooouM  (One-Grain- 

Cambridge Brown         .  ib. 

Waterloo                   .    .  ib. 

ed  Wheat)  .  *     .        ,  ib. 
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vii 


II.  8BCALE— (Rti)  .  68 
Ckmunon  or  Winter  ,  64 
Great  Nortiiem  .  .  65 
Perennial  .  .  ib. 
Si  John's  Day,  or  Midsummer  ib. 
Spring ee 


UI.  HOBDEUM— (Ba&ut) 

1.  H.  YuLOAU  (FowT'Rowed 
Barky) 

African    .        ... 

Bengal. 

Australian 

Ck>mmon  Bere,  Barlej, 
Bigg,  or  Rough  Barley 

Naked 

Old  Scottish  Four-Bow- 
ed Naked 

Nepanl  or  Himalayan  . 

Pemrian  . 

Square .... 

Yictoria  .        . 

Winter  Black 
Ditto  White  .        .    . 
2.  H.  HvxAsncHON  (Six-Raw- 
ed BaHey) 

True  Six-Bowed  Barley 

Chinese 
8.  H.  ZsoouTov 

Fan,  Sprat,  or  Battledore 

Fhick-Wheat 
4.  H.  DisnoBOH  {Two-Rcwed 
Barley) 

Abyiainian  Black 

Annat 

Anstialian    . 

Black    . 

Black's  Superiatiye  . 

Brown's 

Bate 

Chancellor    . 

Chevalier . 

Commop,  or  EngliBh 

Dunlop    . 


67 


4.  H.  DimoHoii  {eonUnfied). 
Golden,  4>r  Italian         .  74 
Golden, -New    .        .    .  75 
Holstein  .  ib. 

Lord  Western's  .  .  ib. 
Naked  Two-Rowed  .  ib. 
Nottingham  Long  Ear  .  76 
Pittallie  .  .  .  ib. 
Pomeranian,  or  German  ib. 
Potter's,  or  Zealand  .  ib. 
Providence  .    .  77 

Itoyston  .  ib. 

St  Madoes  .    .  ib. 

Stain's  .  .  ib. 

8uflroIk,orNorfolk,Short. 

Necked  .  ib. 

Tuscany  Early         .    .  78 


IV.  AVBNA— (Oat) 
1.  A.  Sattva  (Common  Oa£) 
Angus,  Early 
Angus,  Late  .    , 

Ditto,  Grey 


79 
81 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

Archangel,  or  Black  Riga  ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
82 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
88 


Barbachlaw 
Berlie,  English 
Ditto,  Scotch 
Bkinslle 
Blue  Miyor 
Church's,  or  Churick's 
Cleland  Early 
Common,  or  Old  Black  ib. 


Cumberland  Early 
Cupar  Grange  . 
Danish 
Drummond 
Dun,  Common 

Ditto,  Winter 
Dutch  Early 
Dyock's  ditto   . 
Essex,  ditto  . 

Ditto,  Bed    . 
Flemish,  Eariy 


.  ib. 
.  ib. 
.  84 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

85 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 


1.  A.  Sativa  (continued). 

FriesUnd,  or  Dutch      .  86 

Geoigian  .    .  ib. 

Hopetoun  .        .  ib. 

Irish,  Common         .    .  ib. 

Irish,orStrathallan  Early  ib. 

Kent,  Early  .  .87 

Kildrummy  .    .  ib. 

Lancashire  Witches  Early  88 

London  Don  .    .  ib. 

Macbiehill    .  .  ib. 

Orleans  .    .  ib. 

PoUnd  .  ib. 

Potato  Oat       .        .    .  ib. 

Ditto  of  the  French  .  89 

Sandy       ....  ib. 

Siberian  .        .90 

Tarn  Finla/s    .        .    .  ib. 

Tuscany        .  91 

Three-Grained  White    .  ib. 

2.  A.  OaiMRTALis  (Tartarian 

Oa£) 

Tartarian,  White      .  .  ib. 

Ditto,  Black  .  ib. 

Ditto,  Early  White  .  92 

8.  A.  Brbvis  (ShoH  Oat)  .  ib. 

4.  A.  NuDA  (Naked  Oat)  .  ib. 

Naked,  Common      .    .  ib. 
Ditto,  Small  .  98 

5.  A.  Stxbius 

Animal,  or  Fly  Oat  .    .  t&. 

6.  A.  Fatua 

Wild  Oat  .    .  tft. 

Markel,or  Markley  Beard- 
ed Oat       .        .        .94 

7.  A.  Strioosa 

Common  Danthonia^  or 

Bristle-Pointed  Oat   .  ib. 
Argyllshire  Small        .    95 

V.  ZEA— (Maisb). 
Zea  Mats  (Indian  Com)      .  96 
Forty  Days  Maise     .    .  ib. 
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Zea  Mats  {continued.) 

Egyptian^orChicken  Com  96 
Beaked  Indian  Com     .  ib. 

VI.  PANICUM— (MiLLBT).   97 
P.  MiujLCEViiiCommonMiikf)  98 

Common  Millet        .    .  ib. 

Grey-Seeded  ditto  .  ib. 

White-Seeded  ditto  .     .  ib. 

Black-Seeded  ditto        .  ib. 

VII.  SETARIA. 

1.  S.  Italioa  {Italian  MiUet)  99 

2.  S.  GERMAniCA((?ennanilft^ 

let)  .  .  ,  .ib. 
RedSeeded  Millet  .  ib. 
Small     Whitish-Seeded 

Millet       .  .  ib. 

VIII.  PHALARIS 

1.  P.  Canariihsis    (Canary 

Cfraas)     .        .        .  100 

2.  P.  Capbhsis  {Cape  Canary 

OroM)         .        .    .    ib. 

8.  F.?±jULi>oxA{Bri9U€-Sp^ 

ed  Canary  Orass)    .  101 


§  2.  LEOTJKDfOirB  PLANTS. 

I.  PABA   VULGARISr- 
(Bkah)     .  .102 

1.  P.  VuLOA]UlARTail8I8(/VeM 

Bean)  .  .  .103 
Alexandrian  .  .  .  ib. 
Annfield  .  .  .  t6. 
Common  Scottish,  or 

Horse  .  .  .104 
Heligoland  .  ,  ,  ib. 
New   Large    Red,    or 

Scarlet  .  .  .105 
Pigeon  .  .  .  ,  ib. 
Purple,  Prolific  .  .  ib. 
Purple    .        .        .    .    ib. 


1.  F.  Vulgaris  Arvehsis  {contd,) 

Tick,  Common  .  .  105 
Tick,  Harrow  .  .  .  106 
Winter       .        .       .    ib. 

2.  F.  Vulgaris  Arversis  tfel 

HoBTKKsis  (Field  or 
Garden  Bean)  .        .  106 

Child's  New  Early  Long- 
Pod  -        .        .    ib. 

Long-Podded  .        .    .    t^. 

Mazagan  Early    .        .  107 

3.  F.  Vulgaris    Hortbksis 

(Garden  Bean)  .  ib. 
Dwarf  Fan,  or  Cluster  ib. 
Johnson's  Wonderful  .  ib. 
Long-Pod,  Dutch         .    ib. 

Ditto,  Green  .  .  108 
Scarlet-Blossom  .  .  ib. 
Toker  .        .        .    ib. 

Violette  .        .    .    ib. 

White-Blossom  .  .  ib. 
Windsor,  Green    .    .    109 

Ditto,  Red       .        .    ib. 

Ditto,  White       .    .    ib. 

II.  PHASEOLUS— (KiDNiT 
Beah)  .  .110 

1.  P. Vulgaris    .  .111 
White  Seeds. 

Battersea  ,    %b. 

Canterbury,  Dwarf  .    ib. 

Dutch,  ditto    .        .  ^    ib. 

Flageolet-Shape  .  .112 

Sabre,  Dwarf  .        .  .    ib. 

Soissons,  ditto     .  .    t^. 

Swiss,  White  .  .  .  ib. 
White,  Common  Round   ib. 

Dun  and  Tdhwiah  Coloured. 

Canadian,  or  Round 
American  .    ib. 

Chinese,  Round  Light 
Dun        .  .113 


1.  p.  Vulgaris  (continued). 

Straw-Colour 

.  US 

YeUow,  SmaU 

.    ib. 

Specided. 

Flesh-Colour 

.    ib. 

Fulmer  Spotted 

.    ib. 

Jersey,  Dwarf 

.  114 

Magpie  .        .        . 

.    ib. 

Red  Speckled 

.    ib. 

Zebra 

.    ib. 

Liver-Colour 


ib. 


Various  other  Sorts. 

Chine8e,Common  Dwarf  ib. 

Ditto,  Round-Seeded  ib. 

Negro  Dwarf,  or  Black  ib. 

Black  Speckled   .        .115 

French  Improved    .    .  ib. 

French  New  Imperial 

Pearl       .        .        .  ib. 

French  Tall  Peari       .  ib. 

Purple-Speckled      .    .  ib. 

Red  Prague         .       .  ib. 

Sabre  Runner,  or  Ger- 
man Sabre       .        .  116 

Soissons .                .    .  ib. 

White  RunnerSjCommon  ib. 
2.  P.  Multiflorus    (Large 
Runner  or  Poie  Kid- 
ney Bean)                .  ib. 

Dutch  White  Runner  .  ib. 

Painted  Lady  ditto     .  ib. 

Scarlet  ditto   .        .    .  ib. 

in.  PISUM-(Pea)  .  117 
1.  P.  Sativum  Arvevsb  (Field 

Pea)  .  .  .118 
American,  Red  or  Purple  ib. 
Grey,  Common  .  ,  ib. 
Grey  Dantzic  .  .  .  182 
Hastings,  Grey  .  .  119 
Himalayan,  Small  Grey  132 
Painted  Lady  .  .  119 
Partridge  .    .    i&. 

Purple-Poddec^  ,        .    ib. 
Rounccval,  Grey     .    .120 
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1.  P.  SATirm  AvTESSM  (corUd). 

8.  P.  SATrvuM  HoRTMSB  (cofUd) 

4.  P.  Satitum  Saochabatux 

Warwick,  Earij  ditto  .  120 

Early  Frame   Double- 

(oorUinw^. 

Winter        .        .        .    i&. 
2.  P.  Satttixii  ABYiKn  vd 

Blossom  .                .125 
Early   Frame    Single- 
Blossom  .               ,    ib. 

Bed  or  Purple  Flowered. 
Tall,  or  French  Imperial  181 

HORTBRSB            .           .   121 

Grotto,or  Mossy-Podded  126 

Ked,  or  Purple  American  ib. 

WJiUish  Colowed  Seeds. 

Hotspur,  Early  Golden    ib. 

Fishamend's                .    ib. 

Carolina.                .    .    t5. 
Chariton,  Early   .        .    ib. 

Knight's  Dwarf  Green 
Marrow&t               .    ib. 

White  Podded        .    .    ib. 

Dantzic  .                .    .  122 

Knight's  Dwarf  White 
Marrow&t                .    ib. 

IV.  ERVUM— (LiimL). 

French,  SmaU  White  or 

Yellow     .        .        .    i6. 
PnwBian,  White      .    .    ib. 
Sickle,  White      .        .    ib. 

Knight's        Improved 
White  Marrow&t     .    ib. 

Knight's    Tan    Green 
Marrowfat               .  127 

1.  E.  Lehs          .        .        .188 
Common,  or  Yellow     .  184 
Large.       .       .       .    ib. 
Red        .       .       .    .    ib. 

WhiU-Colowred  Flowers,  A  Whit- 

Knight's    Tall    White 
^arrowfet        .        .    ib. 

Marrowfat^  Dwarf  .    .    ib. 
Ditto,  Early  Green  .    ift. 

Small  .       .       ,       .    t&. 

isk  Seeds,  wUh  Black  Eyes. 
Large  Egg,  or  Bean  Pea    ib. 
Peari  .        .        .        .    ib. 
Spanish  Moratto     .    .  12S 

2.  '&.yLovAmRQB(One-FU>W' 

m-edLeniO)     .        .    ib. 

Ditto,  French      .    .    ib. 
Ditto,  Late  Green    .  128 

V.  CICER. 
CABiimnTx 

Blue  or  Oreenish-Cohured 

Ditto,  Matchless      .    ib. 

Chick  Pea  .       .       .  185 

Seeds. 

Ditto,  TaU  .        .    .    ib. 

Imperial,  Dwarf  Blue  or 
Green      .        .        .    t*. 

Magnum  Bonum         .    ib. 
Marquis  of  Hastings    .    ib. 

Imperial,TaIl,ditto      .    t^. 
Pmaeian  Blue         .    .    ib. 

Nimble  .               .    .    ib. 
Prolific,  Dwarf    .       .  129 

Scimitar  ditto     .        .    ib. 

Rouncivelle,WTiite.    .    ib. 

POLYGONUM— (Buckwheat). 

8.  P.SATnru)fHoBTB!i8B(G'ar- 

Boyal  Dwarf       .       .    ib. 

1.  P.  Faooptbum                .  186 

denPea)          .       .  124 

Warwick,  Early      .    .    ib. 

Common  Buckwheat  .    ib. 

Dwarf  Varieties  noi  requiring 

Waterioo     .        .        .    ib. 

2.  P.  Taktabioux                .    ib. 

the  aid  qf  stahes  or  oUUr  sup- 

Wellington    .        .    .    ib. 

Tartarian  Buckwheat  .    ib. 

port 

Woodford's  Green  Mar- 

8. P.  Emaboikatum             .  187 

Bishop's  Early  Dwarf  .    ib. 

row.                .        .  180 

NotchSeededBuckwheatt*. 

Brest  ditto          .       .    ib. 

4.  P.  SATrnm  Saooha&atuii 

4.  P.  CncosuM     .        .        ,    ib. 

Groom's  New  Superb, 
or  Blup  Dwarf  Pea  .    ib. 

{Eatable  Sugar  Pea)    ib. 

Perennial  Buckwheat  •    ib. 

White  Flowered.        ^ 

Spanish  Blue  Dwarf    .    ib. 
Ditto  Early  ditto     .  126 
Ditto  Late  ditto      .    ib. 

Common  Dwarf  Crooked  ib. 
Common  Tall  ditto     .    ih. 
Dutch  Dwarf  .        .    .    ib. 

§  4.  OHEirOPODIUlL 

Varieties  reqtdrinff  the  aid  qf 

Late  Dwarf  Tamarind  .    ib. 

CHlNOPODnTM  QUIKOA          .      188 

rods  or  stakes. 

Vlhnorin's  .                .181 

White  Seeded         .    .    ib. 

CrowiteWhite              .    ib. 

LateWyker    .        .    .    ib. 

Red  ditto    .        .       .    ib. 
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DIVISION    11. 

PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  THEIR  HERBAGE  AND  FORAGE, 

IVTBODUOnOH                                .3 

III.  ALOPECUBUS. 

VIII.  POA. 

A.  pratenaia    .        .        .    .  28 

P.  abyBBinica 

39 

A.  geniculatus                    .  ib. 

P.  annua      .        .        .        . 

ib. 

FLAHT8. 

A.agreeti8                      .    .  f6. 

P.  aquatica                     .    . 

ib. 

A.  nigrioans                       .  ib. 

P.  compreaaa 

40 

I.  LOUUM. 

P.  fertilia        .        .        .    . 

ib. 

1.  L.  PULBNHB 

IV.  ABEHENATHBBUM. 

P.  fluitana 

ib. 

Common  Bye-grass  .    .19 
Common  Perennial       .  20 

A.  avenaceum                      .80 
A.  avenaceum  var.  bulbosum  ib. 

P.  nemoralia    . 

P.  nemoralia  var.  gigantea 

41 
ib. 

Annual  Bye-graas     .    .  ib. 

P.  nemoialia    var.    aemper 
virena  .        . 

ib. 

Evergreen  ditto  .        .  ih. 

V.  DACTYLIS. 

P.  nervata 

42 

MoUe's       ditto       .    .  t&. 

D.  glomerata                   .    .  82 

P.  pratensiB                     .    . 

P.  sylvatica 

P.trivialia       .      .        .    . 

ib. 

Orkney,  or  Pollexfen'a 

ditto                         .  ih. 
Pacey'g  ditto    .        .    .  21 

D.  cnapitott  .                .    .  ib. 

48 
ib. 

RusseU's  ditto      .        .  ib. 

VI.  PBSTUCA. 

Spreading  ditto       .    .  ib. 

F.  arenaria  .                       .84 

IX.  CATABB08A. 

Stickney*B  ditto   .        .  ib. 

F.  durinacula                  .    -  i6. 

C.  aquatica 

44 

Thick^talked  dUto  .    .  ib. 

F.  duriuBcnla  vor.  prsDCOz    .  85 

Whitworth'B  ditto         .  23 

F.  duriuacula  var.  purpurata  ib. 

X.  ELTMUS. 

2.  L.  MuLTiTLORiTM     {Many- 

F.  duriuacula  var.  aerrata     .  ib. 

E.  aibiricua                     .    . 

45 

flovotred  Aumual  Rye- 

F.  duriuacula  var.  uri          .  ib. 

£.  arenariua 

ib. 

gran)        .        .        .28 

F.  calamaria   .                .    .  ib. 

E.  geniculatua 

.  46 

Brittany  Many-flowered 

F.  elatior                                  ib 

Annual  Byegraas     .  ib. 
Baill/BShort-awned  An- 

F. elatior  var.  gigantea        .  ib. 

XL  AMMOPHILA. 

nual  ditto .                .  ib. 

F.  heterophylla                  .   ib. 

A.  arundinaoea 

47 

8.  L.  Italicum 

F. loUacea  .                       .86 

Italian  Bye-graas          .  ib. 

F.  ovina                          .    .  ib. 

XII.  AGROSTIS. 

Short4iwned  Italian  ditto  25 

F.  pratenaia                         .  ib. 

A.  alba 

48 

4.  L.  TufULnrruM  (Bearded 

F.%Tibra                          .    .  ib. 

A.  vulgaria                 .       . 

ib. 

Damd)        .        .    .  ib. 

F.  tanuifolia                       .  t^. 

A.  canina 

49 

5.  L.ARyE]i8s(^ear(2ZeM2>ar- 

ndqf Britain).        .  26 

AnemagroBtia  Bpica-venti 

ib. 

VII.  BUCETUM. 

B.  pratenae                         .87 

XIIL  TBISETUM. 

II.  PHLEUM. 

B.  loliaceum           .        .    .  ib. 

T.flaveaoena 

50 

P.  pratense                     .    .  27 

B.eUtiuB     ....  ib. 

T.  piatenae      . 

.  ib. 

P.  nodoBum                         .  ib. 

B.  elatius  var.  giganteum    .  ib. 

T.  pubescens 

ib. 
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XIV.  ANTHOXANTHUM. 

A.  odoTatum  .  .51 

XV.  CYN0SURU8. 

C.  cristaiuB  .       ,  .52 

XVI.  BRIZA. 

B.  media  .  .  58 

XVII.  AIBA. 

A.  csBspitoaa  .54 

A.  flexaoea  ,  .  ib. 

XVin.  BROMUS. 

B.  giganteuB  .55 
B.  pntenaifl  .  .  t6. 
B.  secalinua  ,  ib, 
B.  mollis  .  .  t&. 
B.  ncemotus  ,  ib. 
B.  SGhnederi  .               •  •  t&. 

XIX.  HOLCUS. 

H.  lanatns  .  .  56 

H.  mollis  .  ib. 


XX.  TRITICIJM. 
T.  caninnm  .    .  57 

T.  repens     ....  ib. 


XXI.  HORDSUM. 

H.  ptitense  .  .  58 

H.  bulbosom  .  ib, 

XXIII.  MSLICA. 

M.  imifloia  .59 

M.  ciliaU  ,  .  ib. 

M.  altissima  .  ib. 

XXIV.  MOLINU. 

M.  csBitilea  .  .  60 


*XXV.  MILIUM. 
M.  offoBum  .61 

XXVI.  PANICFM. 
P.  Tnarimnm  .    .  62 

XXVII.  PHALARIS. 
P.  arondinaoea  .  62 

XXVin.  ARUNDO. 

A.  phnigmitet  .    .  63 

A.  donax  .  ib. 


XXIX.  TRIPSACUM. 

T.  dactyloides  .    .  68 

XXX.  GTNERHJM. 

G.  aigentenm  .64 


§  S.  LECFUXDrOUS  HSBBA0B 
AVB  FOBAaB  FLAHT8. 

1,  TRIPOLIUM. 

1.  T.  PsATEHSB  {Common 
Bed  or  Purple  Head- 
ed  Clover  or  TrrfoU)  .  65 

Perennial  Red  Clovers. 

Native  Peremiial  Red 
Clover  .66 

Common  Peremiial  Red 
Clover  or  Cow-grass  .  ib. 

Ihike  of  Norfolk's  Cow- 
grass  .  ib. 

Perennial  Red  Clover  of 
Aigovie        .        .    .  ib. 

Perennial  Red  Clover  of 
Germany  .  .67 

Biennial  Bed  Clovers. 
Common  or  English  Red 
Clover  .  .    .  ib. 


2.  T.BMnm  (White  or  Dutch 

Cloven  '        .68 

3.  T.  Htbridum  {Hybrid  or 

Abtike  Clover)   .        .  ib. 

4.  T.  Medium  (Zigz<iff  Clover 

or  MarlOrask)  .  69 

5.  T.  Alpbstbb  (OvalHeaded 

Glover,  Alpine  Clover)  ib. 

6.  T.  Ihoarnatum     (Scarlet, 

Crimson,    or  ItaHan 
Clover)  .70 

Common  Crimson  Clover  ib. 
Late  Flowering  Ditto    .  ib. 

7.  T.  MoLDrxBi     (Jlfoliner'8 

Clover)  .    .  71 

8.  T.  Albxakdbihvm  {AIcsd- 

andrian  or  Egyptian 
Clover)    .         .        .  tJ. 

9.  T.¥iuwoian{reaouf8uck- 

ling  Clover  or  TrrfoU)  72 

10.  T.  Peocitmbito  (Hap  Tre- 

foil) ^        .        .        .  ib. 

11.  T.  FRAazFBBuv     (Straw- 

berry-headed Clover  .  ib. 

12.  T.  ELEOAire  {Elegant  Clo- 

ver)   .  .        .  78 

IL  MEDICAGO. 

1.  M.  LupuLiKA  ( YeUawClover)  74 

2.  M.  Sativa  {Lucem^        .  75 
8.  M.    Sativa   var.    Ritstioa 

{Brovmish-flowered  Lu- 
cerne)       ,        ,        .76 

4.  M.  Paloata  (Yettow  Lu- 

cerne)       .        .        ,  ib, 

5.  M.  Maoulata  {Spotted  Me- 

dick  orHedgehogPhnt)77 

III.  LOTUS. 

1.  L.CoaRioirLATUs  (Common 

Birds  foot  TrrfoU    .  78 

2.  L.  Major  (Gfr««terBtr{f«. 

fool  Tr^oil)      ,        ,  ib. 
L.  villosus       .        .    .  79 

IV.  MBLILOTUS. 

1.  M.  OFrioiHALis  {Common 

MOUot.)    ,  .80 
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2.  M.  Maobobhiza  {Siberian 

MelUot)      ,  .81 

3.  Mi  CiunuiA  (Blue-flower^ 

Mdiht,  or  Sweet  Tre- 
foil)  .  .        .  *. 

4.  M.  LlUOUTTHA. 

M.  leucaniha  m^jor  or 
Bokhara  CIoy&t    .    .  ib. 

V.  ONOBRYCHIS. 

1. 0.  Sativa    {Common    or 

Cultivated  Sainfoin)  83 

VI.  ANTHTLLIS. 

1.  A.  VuLHBBABiA  {Common 

Kidney  Vetch)         .   86 

VII.  ASTRAGALUS. 
1.  A.  GLTOTPHTLLirs    {Sweet 
Milk  Vetch  or  Bastard 
Liquorice)    .        .        .86 

VIII.  VICIA. 

1.  V.  Satita  {Vetch  or  Com- 

mon Tare)  .  .  87 
Common    or    Summer 

Tare     .  .    .  ib. 

Winter  Tare  .  88 

WMte-seeded   Tare   or 

Lentil  of  Canada  .  .  ib. 
White-flowered  or  Hope- 

tonn  Tare  .  .  ib. 

Canadian  Vetch  or  Tare  89 

2.  V.BnHKiB  {BiennialVetch 

or  Siberian  Tare)  .  ib. 
8.  V.  Craooa  {Ti^fled  Vetch)  90 
4.  V.  &YLyATiOA{WoodVetch)  ib. 
6.  V.  Lfn?BA  {YeOoW'Flower' 

ed  Seofide  Vetch)      .  91 

6.  Y.SmpiuM  {Bush  Vetch)  .  92 

7.  V.  Vn-L08A     {Villous    or 

Hairy  Vetch     .        .  ib. 

8.  V.  PsBUDO  Craooa  {Bas- 

tard Tvfied  Vetch     .  93 

9.  V.  Atbopubpitbia    (flark 

Purple-floweredVetch)  ib. 


10.  V.  Ahoustifolia  {Narrow-      j 

Leaved  Vetch)   .        .  93  l 

11.  V.  Tbiooloh    (Three-Co-       i 

loured  VetdC)     .        .  94 

12.  V.Narbonensis  (^ar&(mn« 

€T Broad-Leaved  Vetch)  ib. 
18.  V.  Sbbratitolia    {Saw- 
Leaved  Vetch)    .        .  95 
14.  V.  P1.ATT0ABPUS   {Large- 
Podded  Vetch)      .    .  ib. 

IX.  LATHYBUS. 

1.  L.  Latifolius  {Broad-Leao- 

ed  Everlasting  Pea)  .  96 

2.  L.  Stlviotbis     (Narrow- 

Leaved     Everlasting 
Pea)     .        .        .    .  ib. 

3.  L.  Pbatbhsis  ( Yellow    or 

Meadow  Vetchling    .  97 

4.  L.  H1B8UTU8  {Bough-Pod- 

ded Vetchling)   .        .  ib. 

5.  L.   CioBRA    {Flat-Podded 

Vetchling  or  ChickPea)  ib. 

6.  h.SATiWB {Lentil 0/ Spain, 

or  ChicklingVetch)    .  98 

X.  BRVUM. 

l.,E.  ERviLiAt^ERviLiA  Sa- 
tita {Cultivated  Er- 
vUla)         .        .        .99 

2.  B.  HiRflUTUM  (Common  or 
Hairy  Wild  Tare, 
MouseTare,Fetter,d!c)  ib. 

XL  ULEX. 

1.  TJ.'RvBOTMfJS  {Com.  Whin, 

Furze,  or  Oorze)      .  101 

2.  XT.  Stbiota  vd  Hibbrnioa 

{Upright    or    Irish 
Whin)  .102 


XII.  CYTISUS. 

C.  vet  SPABTnm  Soopabiuh 

{Common  Broom)    .  103 


Xin.  GENISTA. 

1.  G.  PiLosA  {Hairy  Oreen- 

weed)  .        .104 

2.  G.  TuioTOBiA  {Dyer's  Oreen- 

weed)      .  '     .  ib. 


§  8.  aRUGIFEBOirS  HZBBAOB 
AND  FOBAOB  PLANTS. 

I.  BRASSICA.     .  105 

1.  B.  Olxbaoba  {Common  or 

Wild  Cabbage)  .  106 
Tree  or  Cow-Cabbage  .  107 
Thousand-headed  Cab- 
bage .  .  .  ib. 
Common  Plain-leaved 

or  Scotch  Kale  ib. 

Green    Tall    German 

Greena  .    .  108 

Red  or  Purple  ditto  .  ib. 
Scotch    Drumhead  or 

Late  Cabbage  .  .  ib. 
Large  Savoy,  Cape,  or 

Drumhead  Savoy  .  ib. 
Kohl-Rabi,  Laive  Red 

and  Green  Field  Sorts  109 

2.  B.  Campbstris   {Summer 

Bape,  Wild  Navew, 
CwMt  or  Coiza)     .     ib. 

3.  B.  Napus    {Common    or 

Winter  Bape,   Cole 
Seed,  ike)        .        .  110 

4.  B.  Praoox  {Early    Bape 

or  IhLrmp  Bape)  .     .  ib. 

5.  B.  Rapa  {Bough-Leaved 

Summer  Annual  or 
Turnip  Bape)         .  Ill 

II.  BUNIAS. 

1.  B.  Ombhtaus  JPrientdl 
Btmias  or  NiU  Mus- 
tard) .       .113 

III.  CICHORIUM. 

1.  C.  Ihttbus  (Common  or 

WHd  Chiccory)        .  114 

2.  C.  EHnrviTM      {Common 

Endive)   .        .        .115 
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IV.  LACTUCA. 

VIII.  HEMEROCALLIS. 

XL  PLANTAGO. 

L.  Satita  (CuUivated  Let- 
tuce)       .,        .  117 

H.  FuLVA  (Copper-Coloured 

Day-lMy)        .        .  121 

P.  Lakobolata  (Rib-Grass)  125 
XII.  SPERGULA. 

V.  ACHILLEA. 
A.  MiLLBFOLHTM  {CommoTi 

IX.  PETBOSELINUM. 
P.  Sativum  (Gomnwn  Pars- 

S.  Arvbitsis  (Common  Spur- 

ry  or  Yarr)             .   126 

Mil/aU  or  Yarrow)     .  118 

fey)  .        .        .        .122 

VL  POTERIUM. 

X.  HEBACLEUM. 

Xin.  SPIRJSA. 

P.  SAHQursoBBA     (Commou 

Burnet^                   .  119 

1.  H.  AspiRUM  (Rough  Seed- 

ed  or  Siberian  Cow 
Parsnip)                 .  123 

2.  H.  Pahacto  {OiarUor  Wool- 

ly-Jointed Cow  Pars- 

S. Ulmaria  (Common  Meor 
dow-Sweet,  or  Queen 
qf  the  Meadow)       .  127 

Vn.  SYMPHYTUM. 
S.  AsPERRncuM  {Rough   or 

XIV.  CUCURBITA. 

PrickLy  Convey)    .  120 

nip).                .        .124 

C.  Prpo  (Pumpkin)    .        .  128 

DIVISION    III. 

PLANTS  CULTIVATED  CHIEFLY  FOR 

THEIR  ROOTS. 

1.  6.  Campbstris  Butabaoa 

3.  B.  Rapa  (continued). 

BOOTS. 

(continued). 

Berwickshire  Border  Im- 

I. BEASSICA  RAPA— 
(Ttokip)  .        .        .3 

Laing's  Improved  Pur. 

pie-Top                 .    .    7 
Thorpland  Globe  .        .  ib. 

perial  Parplft-TopYel- 
low    .        .        .        .10 
Skirving's  Improved  Pur- 
ple-Top Yellow     .    .  ib. 

Oreen-Top  YeUow. 

1.  B.   Campbrris  Butabaoa 

{SufeeU^  Turnip)        .  4 

Victoria  New  Pink-Top  ib. 
Cox's  New  Imperial           8 

Red  or  Purple-Top. 

Oreen-Top. 

Yellow  Aberdeen  Bul- 

Common Bed  or  Purple- 

Common  Green-Top      .  t6. 

lock,  or  Green-Top  Yel- 

Top Yellow,  or  Lothian    6 

White               .        .    .  ib. 

low  BuUock              .  11 

B&Uantyne'B   New   Im- 

Rivers'B Stubble    .        .  ib. 

Old  Scottish  Yellow     .  ib. 

proved  Purple  Top    .  ib. 

2.  B.  Olbracea  Rapa,  or  B. 

Hood's  Imperial  Large 

Skirving'B  Purple- Top  .    6 

Napo-Brassica  (Tur- 
nip-Rooted Cabbage)     9 

Yellow .                .    .  t6. 

Skirving'sImprovedPur- 

Pollexfen's  Green -Top 

ple-Top     .                .  ib. 

8.  B.  Rapa  (CommonTumip)  ib. 

Yellow  Bullock         .  ib. 

Matson'B  Purple-Top     .  ib. 

Purple- Top  Yellow. 
Common  or  Old  RedPur- 
ple-Top  Yellow,  orPur  • 

Gordon's  Yellow  .        .  ib. 
Yellowstone    .        .    .  ib. 
Yellow  Scaresbrooke    .  12 

Fettercaim  Globe         .  ib. 

pie-Top  Aberdeen.     .  10 

Yellow  Dutch  .        .    .  ib. 
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.  B.  Rapa  (cofUinue€[). 
Yellow. 

Altringham  Yellow      .  12 

Jones's  Yellow.        .    .  ib. 

Yellow  Preston,  or  Liver- 
pool Preston  .  ib. 

Yellow  Globe  .        .    .  t6. 

Roberteons  Golden  Ball  ib. 

Yellow  Malta,  or  Maltese 
Golden      .        .        .  ib. 

Finland    .        .        ,    .  13 
White. 

White  Globe  .  ib. 

Pomeranian  .    .  ib. 

Snowball  White  Globe  .  ib. 

White  Norfolk,  or  White 
Round  .  .    .  14 

White  Dutch  .  ib. 

tWhite  Garden,  or  Early 
Stone    .  .    .  i6. 

Stone  Globe  .  .  ib. 

Autumn  Stubble  or  Six- 
Weeks  .        .        .    .  ib. 

White  with  Bed  Top. 
Red  Globe     .        .        .15 
Red  Norfolk     .        .    ,  ib. 
Red    Dutch,    or   Eariy 

Garden  Red      .        .  ib. 
Hungarian     Red  -  Top 

White  .        .        .    .  ib. 

While  with  Green- Top. 

Green  Globe,  or  Green- 
Top  White  Globe      .  ib. 

Green  Norfolk,  Green 
Round,  or  Common 
Green-Top  White      .  16 

Lewisham  Green-Top  Ox- 
Heart  ,  ib. 

Black  or  Brown  Bound. 
Round  Black    .        .    .  t&. 
Round  Brown  .  ib. 

Small  Berlin,  or  Teltau  ib. 
Common  Tankard  Turnip, 
Purple-Top  Yellow       .  17 


B.  Rapa  (continued). 
Green  Top  Tankard. 

Large  Laurencekirk  Yel- 
low   .  .        .17 

Long  Cambridgeshire 
Yellow .        .        .    .  ib. 

Large  Long  Garden  Yel- 
low   .        .        .        .18 

Small  Long  Yellow       .  ib. 


Yellow  Tankard. 
Yellow  Bortsfield 


ib. 


White  Tankard.  I 

White  .        .  .  ib. 

Small  Long  White  .    .  19  | 

Very  Small    Long,    or        i 

Maltese  Long  White  .  ib.  ' 


WhiU  Bed-Top. 
Red. 


.•  ib. 


White  Green-Top. 
Green   .        .        .        .  ib. 

B.  Cam pssTRis  Rapa  Htbri- 
T>K  (Hybrid  Turnip)  .  ib. 
Dale's  Hybrid  .  ib. 

New  Purple-Top  Hybrid  20 
Lawton  Hybrid        .    .  ib. 
Woolton    Hybrid   Red- 
Top  White         .        .  ib. 

Black  or  Brown. 
Long  Black  .    .  21 

Long  Brown  .  .  ib. 

n.  BETA.         .  22 

B.  VuLOABis  Campkstris 
(Field  Beet,  or  Man- 
gold Wurtzd)    ,        .  23 

Common,  or  Marbled   .  ib. 

Red  •Skinned,with  White 
Flesh  .  ib. 

Turnip-Rooted.        .    .  ib. 

White   .  .24 

Yellow,  or  Orange.        .  ib. 


2.  B.  VirLaARisHoBTBxsi8(Oar- 
defi  Beet)  .        .        .24 

Common,  or  Large  Red  ib. 

Small  Deep  Red   .        .  ib. 

New  Blood-Red,  or  Mul- 
beriy    .  .    .  ib. 

New  Short-Rooted  Deep 
Blood  Red  .  ib. 

Basanno  .        .      -  .    .  25 

NeapolitanTumip  Root- 
ed    .        .         .        .  ib. 

III.  DAUCUS. 
D.  Carota  (Carrot)  .        .     .  26 
1.  Garden  or  Field  Varieties. 
Altringham  .    ,  ib. 

LaxgeRed,LaigeOrange, 
lixge  Field  or  Cattle 
Carrot  .27 

Large  White  Green-Top  ib. 
Long  Red,  or  Long  Sur- 
rey       ....  ib. 
Red,  Deep  Red,  or  Pur- 
ple Coloured  .  ib. 
White,  or  Common  White  tb. 

2.  Garden  Varieties  only. 
Early  Horn,  or  Dutch   .  28 
Early  Forcing  .        .    .  t&. 
Short    Red,    or    Short 

Orange      .        .        .  ib. 
White  Belgian .        .    .  ib. 

IV.  PASTINACA. 

P.  Sativa  (Parsnip)    .  .  29 

Common  Longrooted  .  ib. 

Long  Jersey     .        .  .  ib. 

Turnip-Rooted  .  ib. 


§  2.  TUBEBOirS-EOOTED 
PLANTS. 

L  SOLANUM. 

1.  S.  TuBiBOSUM  (Potato)      .  30 
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1.  S.  TiTBBfiosuM  {coniinued). 

(harden  Potatoes/or  Forcing, 

Early  Fnune,  Common  .  82 
Early  Frame,  Dwarf  .  ib. 
Fox's  Early  DeUght  .  33 
Fox's  Early  Globe  .  ib. 
Fox's  John  Bull,  or  Early 

Kidney         .        .    .  ib. 
Foxly  ,       ,  .  ib. 

London  Dwarf  Kidney  .  ib. 
Ross's  Early  .  .  ib. 

Williamson's  Favourite  ib. 

Early  Garden  Potatoes. 
Ash-Leaved  Early  .  .  ib. 
Ash-Leaved  Kidney  .  ib. 
Chapman's  Early  Kidney  34 
Dryden's  Early  Kidney,  ib. 
Early  Seedling  .  .  ib. 
Hopetoun  Early  .  .  ib 
Inyermay  Early  .  .  ib. 
July  Kidney.  .  ih. 

Kay's  Early  American  .  ib. 
London  Early  Round  .  ib. 
London  Particular  .  ib. 
Magnificent  Kidney  .  ib. 
Main's  Parti  -  Coloured 

Seedling    .  .35 

Malcolm's  Early  Red  .  ib. 
Manly  .    .  ib. 

Muagrore's  Snow- White  ib. 
NewEhQ-LeavedKidney  ib. 
Spanish  Early  Dwarf  .  ib. 
Zegonzac's  Early  .        .  ib. 

Second  Early  Garden  Potatoes. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Kid- 
ney .        .    .  ib. 

Caraccaa  .86 

Chapman's  New  Spring  ib. 

Colonel  Spen's  Black  Kid- 
ney  .        .        .        .  ib. 

Dutch  Early     .        .    .  ib. 


1.  S.  TuBBBOsoM  (continued). 

Dwarf  American  Early  .  36 

Early  Champion  .        .  ib. 

Early  Cluster    .        .    .  ib. 

Early  Prolific  .  ib. 

Early  Wellington      .     .  37 

Goldfinder    .  .  ib. 

Lawhead  Early  Red .    .  ib. 

Lawhead  Early  White  .  ib. 

Lawson's  Conqueror      .  ib. 

Matchless  Eddney .        .  ib. 

Musgrove's  Giant  Kid- 
ney  ib. 

New  Early  Windsor  Seed- 
ling .  .        .  ib. 

Painted  Lady,  Early     .  ib. 

PeflTermill  Prolific.        .38 

Prince  of  Wales  Early  .  ib. 

Prince  Regent      .        .  ib. 

Purple  Skin  Early    .    .  ib. 

Ross's  Pigmy  Kidney    .  ib. 

Rough  Rob*s    .        .    .  t&. 

Seek-no-Farther    .        .  ib. 

Shaw's  Early    .        .     .  ib. 

Smith's  Yellow  Peruvian  ib. 

Tall  American  Early    .  ib. 

Taylor's  Forty-Fold  .    .  39 

White  Sutherland  Kid- 
ney .        .        .        .  t^. 


Early  Field  Potatoes. 

Aberdeen  Favourite,  or 
Possie's         .        .     .  ib. 

Aberdeen  White  .        .  ib. 

Agricultural  Late  Kid- 
ney      .        .        .    .  ib. 

Albany  Kidney     .        .  ib. 

American  Dandy  Seed- 
ling     .        .        .     .  40 

American  Black   .        .  ib. 

Barbadoes  Kidney    .    .  ib. 

Bedfordshire  Kidney    .  ib. 

Bevisford  Kidney     .    .  ib. 

Biscuit.        .        .        .  ib. 


1.  S.  TuBBRosoM  {continued). 

Black  Seedling         ,     .  40 

Blue  Don      .        .        .  ib. 

Blue  Horn  Kidney  .     .  ib. 

Buff     .        .        ,        .  ib. 

Calico       .  .     .  41 

Oaptun  Frasef  s  Seedling  ib. 

Common,  or  Edinburgh 
Don  .        -        .        '  ib. 

Cork  Red.        .        .    .  ib. 

Dickson's  Early  .         .  ib. 

Dodd's  Seedling       ,    .  ib, 

Douglas's  Irish  Kidney  t^ 

Dudgeon's  Black  .        .  ib. 

Dudgeon's  Early  Red    .  42 

Dunlop'sRed  .        .    .  ib. 

Early  Field  Kidney      .  ib. 

Early  Pale  Red        .    .  ib. 

Falconer's  Kidney         .  ib. 

Farmer    .  .    .  ib. 

Fife  Blue  .        .  ib. 

Fife  White       .        »    .  ib. 

Farmer's  Black  Seedling  ib. 

East  Lothian  Red  .        .  ib. 

Fill  Basket       .        .    .  ib. 

Flamingo,  or  Red  Early  43 

Gamekeeper's  Round 
White  .  ib. 

Imperial  Kidney      .    .  ib. 

Irish  Apple  .  .  ib. 

Irish  Seedling  .        .    .  ib. 

Kilspindie  Bloom .        .  ib. 

Lady  Mary  .    .  ib. 

Lark     .  .  ib. 

Late  Champion        .    .  ib. 

Late  Prolific.  .  44 

Late  White  American  .  ib. 

Late  White  .    .  ib. 

Leadington  White        .  ib. 

Leather  Coat    .        .    .  ib. 

Long  Red  Kidney  .        .  ib. 

Lord  Lauderdale's  Kid- 
ney      .        .        .    .  ib. 
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1.  S.  TvvsBOBUu  (conUnued^. 

1.  S.  TuBiBosuii  {eontinuecL) 

Marbled                         .44 

Boberteon's  Giant  Kid- 

Long White  Pine-Apple  64 

MilWs  Thumb        .    .  t^. 

ney       .                .     .  49 

Moyes's  Eariy  Prolific  .  ib. 

Old  Flat  White     .        .  46 

Sawyer's  Red                 .  ib. 

Bed  Pine-Apple    .        .  ib. 

Onion  Potato   .        .    .  ib. 

Scotch  Black    .        .     .  ib. 

Short  Pine-Apple      .    .  ib. 

Patereon'8  White  .        .  ib. 

St  Helena    .                .  i6. 

Wild  Snake  Booted       .  ib. 

Perthshire  Large-Eyed  .  ib. 

Staffold  HaU    .        .    .  50 

2.  S.  Stolonifbrum  {Creeping 

PerthBhireRed.       .    .  ib. 

Tartar  .                        .  ib. 

Stemmed  Potato)       .  65 

Perthshire  Small-Eyed  .  46 

Welsh  Field     .        .    .  ib. 

Pemvian                       .  ib. 

White-Eyed  Blue,  or 

II.  CONVOLVULUS. 

Plough  Boy      .        .    .  ib. 

Black                        .  ib. 

C.  Batatas  (Sweet  Potato)    .  56 

Poor  Man's  Profit         .  ib. 

Large  CatOe  Potatoes. 

Large  White  Sweet  .    .  68 

Quebec  Profit  .        .    .  ib. 

Red  Skin  Sweet    .        .  ib. 

Rafibrd  Kidney     .        .  ib. 
KM  Bread-Fruit       .    .  ih. 

Balfour's  Mangold  Wurtr 
zel  Potato     .        .    .  51 

Yellow  Skin  Sweet  .    .  ib. 

Bed  Nose  Kidney  .        .  ib. 

Brown's  Fancy              .  ib. 
Common  Yam  Potato  .  ib. 

IIL  HELIANTHUS. 

Red  Parroquet .        .     .  ib. 
Boasting                       .  ib. 

Connanght  Cups  .        .  ib. 
Cups         .        .        .    .  ib. 

H.  TuBEROflus  {Jerusalem  Ar- 
tichoke)     .        .        .69 

Bohan,  or  Prince  de  Bo- 

Common  Jerusalem  Ar- 

han                      .    .  47 

Daly's  Wonder              .  62 

tichoke                       .60 

Saunder8on*B  Dunbar    .  ib. 

Emperor  .                .    .  t6. 

Yellow  Jerusalem  Arti- 

Saunderson'sBedBose .  ib. 

Irish  Lumpers              .  ib. 

choke    .                 .     .  ib. 

Shetland  Black     .        .  t^. 

Mangold  Wurtiel     .    .  ib. 

Shetland  Bed  .       .    .  ib. 

Ox-Noble      .               .ib. 

IV.  OXALIS. 

Variable-Shaped    Kid- 

Pink-Eyed Dairymaid  .  ib. 

1.  0.  Crekata        {Tuberous 

ney    .        .                .48 

Bed  Yam.                .    .  ib. 

Booted  WoodSorrel)    61 

Walls  of  Great  Britain  .  ib. 

Wild  Potato .        .        .63 

2.  0.  Tbtraphtlla      (Four- 

White  Bread  Fruit        .  ib. 

leaved  WoodSorrel)  .  ib. 

Yellow  Bound  .        .    .  ib. 

Late  Garden  Potatoes, 

8.  0.  Dbppbi  (Deppe'sWood 

Argyllshire  Bed       .    .  ib. 

Sorrel)    .       .        .    .  62 

Late  Field  Potatoes. 

Asparagus                     .  ib. 

Entire  Black                 .  ib. 

Black  Kidney  .        .    .  ib. 

V.  CYPERUS. 

Esslebach                  .     .  ib. 

Chesnut        .                 .  ib. 

C.  EsoiTLEHTirs  (Eatable-Itoot' 

Lancashire  Pink-Eyed  .  ib. 

Cucumber                .    .  ib. 

ed  Sedge)  .        .        .  63 

Late  Jersey  .        .        .49 

Everlasting  .                 .  ib. 

London  Blue    .        .    .  ib. 

Fairy                        .    .  64 

VL  LATHYRUS. 

Orchard                        .  ib. 

German  Long            .  -  ^' 

L.  Tuberosus  (Tuberous  or 

Pink-Eyed  Irish  Bound  ib. 

Little  Nut                .    .  ib. 

EaJtahle  Rooted  Pea).  64 
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DIVISION      IV. 

PLANTS    CULTIVATED   FOR    THEIR    USES  IN    THE   ARTS    AND 

MANUFACTURES. 

§  1.  PLANTS  YIELDma 

VII.  APOCYNUM. 

IV.  CAMELINA. 

FIBRE. 

A.  CANHABiMUif     (Canadian 

C.  Sativa  or  Mtaorum  Sati- 

I. LINUM. 

Hemp)       .                 .16 

vum  (Gold  of  Pleasure)  26 

1.  L.  UsiTATissmuii  (Flax)  .    8 

VIII.  ALTHiEA. 

V.  HBSPERIS. 

L.  usitAtisaimam  altissi- 

mum         .        .        .7 
L.  usitatiBsimam  capsula 

A.  Carnabina  {Hemp  Marsh- 
Mallow)     .                .17 

H.  Matroitalis       (Common 

Rocket)      .        .        .28 

orata    .                .    ,  ib. 

L.  uaitatissiinam  flore- 

IX.  LAVATERA. 

VI.  LINUM. 

albo           .        .        ,  ib. 

L.  Arborba  (Common   Tree 

L.  UsiTATissiMUM    (Common 

2.  L.  Pbbehits       {Perennial 

Mallow)     .                 .18 

FlaxorLini)    .        .  29 

Flax)    .        .        .    .  ib. 

VII.  CANNABIS. 

II.  CANNABIS. 

C.  Sativus  (Common  Hemp) .  3 

C.  Sativot  {Hemp)               .    9 

§  2.  PLANTS  TIELDma  OIL. 

VIII.  PAPAVER. 

III.  HUMULU8. 

Plants  pbom  which  Fixed  Oils 
are  obtaiitbd. 

P.  SoMNiFERUM     (Cultivated 

Garden  Poppy),        .  31 

H.  LupiJLUB  {Hop)       .        .  10 

I.  BRASSICA. 

PapaVer  somniferum  oli- 
fer     .        .        .        .82 

IV  URTICA 

1.  B.  Campestris    Oleifera 

Papaver  Bommferum  al- 
bum vel  candidum    .  ib. 

AT.     \J  X»X  k\JXk. 

(Summer  Rape)         .  19 

1.  U.  DioiCA  {Common  Sting- 

2. B.  Elonoa     (Hungarian 

ing  Nettle)        .         .  11 
2.  U.  Cahhabiha  (Hemp  Net- 

Rape)    .        .        .     .  21 

IX.  HELIANTHUS. 

de)     .        .        .        ,ib. 
3.  U.  Cakadehsib  (Canadian 

II.  SINAPIS. 

1.  H.  Amnrus  (Common  Sun- 
flower)       .                .33 

Nettle)       .        .        .12 

1.  S.  Nigra  (Black  Mustard)  22 

2.  H.  Indious  (Dwarf  Sun- 

2. 8.  Alba  (White  Mustard)  23 

flower)               .        .34 

V.  PHORMIUM. 

3.  S.  ARTKS8i8{ComMustard)  ib. 

X.  MADIA. 

M.  Sativa  (Cultivated  or  CHI- 
Seeded  Madia)          .  35 

F.TvsAT  (New  Zealand  Flax)  18 

III.  RAPHANUS. 

VI.  ASCLEPIAS. 

1.  R.  Sativus  (Common  Ra- 

dish)                 .        .  24 

2.  R.  Raphahisirum     (Wild 

A.  St&iaca  {Syrian  or  Virgin- 

XI. EUPHORBIA. 

ian  StoaRow-WorC)    .  14 

Radish)     .        .        .  ib. 

E.  Lathykub  (Caper  Spurge)  37 
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Plakts  from  which  Volatilb 
Oils  arm  obtaihii). 

XII.  MENTHA. 

1.  M.  PipniTA  (Peppermint)  39 

2.  M.  VntiDis  {SpearmifU)   .  40 

XIII.  LAVANDULA. 
L.  Spioa  (Common  Lavender)  41 


§  8.  PLANTS  CULTTVAIED  FOB 
THEIB  DYE. 

L  ISATIS. 
I.  TnroroRiA  (Dyen^  Wood) .  48 

II.  RESEDA. 

B.  LuTBOLA  (Dyeri  Weed)    .  45 

in.  KUBIA. 
R.  TwoiowA  (Dyert^  Madder)  46 

IV.  GALIUM. 

CJ.  Vbeum  (Common  YeUow^ 

Flowered  Bedstraw)  .  48 

V.  ASPERULA. 

A.  TiHOToiujL  (Dyerit  Wood- 
roof),         .  .49 

VI.  CARTHAMUS. 

C.  TnroTOBius  (Dyers"  Safflotoer, 

or  Bastard  Saffron)  .  60 

VII.  CROCUS. 
C.  Sativus  (Saffron  Crocus) .  52 


VIII.  POLYGONUM. 
P.  TmcTORnrM  (Dyers'  Buck- 
wheaC) 


.  55 


IX.  RHAMNUS. 


1.  R.  Cathabtioxjs  (Common 

Buckthorn)    .        .    ,  57 

2.  R.  Framqula  (Alder  Buck- 

thorn)       .        .        ,  ib. 


X.  RHUS. 
R.  CoRiARiA    (Common    Su- 


59 


XI.  QUERCUS. 

1.  Q.  TnfOTORiA  (Dyers*  Quer- 

citron,   or  American 
Oak) .        .        .        .60 

2.  Q.  Ibtiotoria  (Dyeri  Oak)  ib. 

'    Xn.  GENISTA. 

G.  TiHOTORiA  (Dyers*  Broom, 

or  Oreenweed)    .        .  61 

Xni.  LECANORA. 
L.  Tartarba  (Cudbear)        .  62 


IV.  SCIRPUS. 
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**  With  hand  in  hand  to  leade  thee  Toortli, 
To  Ceres  Campe,  there  to  behold 
A  thousand  things,  as  richlie  woorth 
As  any  pearl»  Is  woorthle  gold." 

Tusitr,  1590. 

^^^^^^^^N  prefacing  the  List  of  a  Collection  of  the  Cultivated  Products 
of  Scottish  Agricultural  Industry,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  re- 
frain from  casting  a  glance  at  the  progr^s  of  an  Art,  now 
aspiring  to  be  accounted  a  Science,  in  which  the  Northern 
part  of  Great  Britain  is  proud  to  arrogate  the  honour  of 
standing,  despite  the  disadvantages  of  nature,  peculiarly  pre-eminent.  It  can 
never  be  forgotten,  that,  in  this  branch  of  human  pursuit,  the  results  now  con- 
tributed to  the  World's  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851,  devised  by  an 
illastrions  Prince,  himself  an  example  of  the  scientific  British  Farmer,  must  be 
held  to  measure  the  proficiency  at  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  at  length 
arrived,  in  the  constant  development  of  those  resources  first  given  to  him  for  his 
sustenance,  and  incessantly  improved  for  his  advantage. 

As  Agriculture  claims  to  be  the  first  and  most  essential  of  all  the  arts,  so 
may  its  varied  products,  and  the  minute  and  multifarious  influences  which 
science  and  skill  have,  fi*om  time  to  time,  been  able  to  operate,  in  the  extension  of 
species  and  the  improvement  of  varieties  brought  under  cultivation,  read  to  the 
contemplative  spectator  the  profoundest  lesson  taught  by  the  whole  enor- 
mous aggregation  of  objects  of  which  they  form  but  an  humble  section.     This 
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I  section  \»,  ho-wever,  in  the  aggregate,  tbe  rudimentary  one  of  all  the  Exposition. 
All  the  products  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  and  many  of  those  on  which 
the  highest  appreciable  values  have  been  superinduced  by  enriching  labour, 
emanate  firom  that  earth,  the  culture  of  which  is  the  object  of  agricultural 
science. 

The  facts  of  man's  earliest  occupation  need  hardly  be  recalled  in  com- 
memoration of  the  andquity  of  this  art,  now  brought  down  to  an  age  in  which 
it  is  the  subject  of  the  ablest  discussion  as  a  science.  The  practical  instruction 
imparted  by  the  first  man  to  his  children,  the  representatives  of  its  two  grand 
branches  of  Tillage  and  Pasture,  and  the  revival  of  Husbandry  by  Noah  after 
the  Deluge,  are  too  familiar  reminiscences  to  be  overlooked  by  any  reader  of  Holy 
Writ.  The  slow  simplicity  with  which  that  record  evinces  its  progress  to  have 
been  made,  during  not  only  the  Patriarchal  but  the  Prophetical  ages — the  no- 
madUc  life,  when  flocks  and  herds  were  pastured  on  from  stage  to  stage,  or  even 
the  mention  made  of  dung  or  the  dunghill,  and  implying  an  early  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  hardly  require  to  be  recounted.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  that,  in  these  ages,  the  limited  range  of  cultivation  in- 
cluded one  product  which,  though  popular  and  plentiful  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  throughout  the  East,  will  be  found  included  in  the  present  collection 
as  a  novelty  amongst  the  food  plants  of  Scottish  cultivation.  We  allude  to 
the  lentil  (Ervum  lens)  distinctly  recorded  to  have  constituted  the  red  mess  of 
pottage  for  which  Esau  sold  his  birthright.  Even  upon  the  settiement  of  the 
human  tribes,  Agriculture,  far  from  being  relinquished,  continued  to  be  the  most 
honourable  of  employments.  The  Chaldees,  regulating  its  operations  by  their 
sublime  science,  made  it  the  foundation  of  their  renown  for  the  highest  human  lore ; 
and  the  Egyptians,  revelling  in  the  fructifying  inundations  of  their  river-god  the 
Nile,  ddfied  it  altogether,  not  und^  the  symbols  of  their  ox  worship  only,  but  in  the 
adoration  of  animals  and  even  vegetables,  such  as  leeks,  onions,  &c.  In  India, 
the  divine  honours  paid  to  Bacchus  were  mythical  forms  of  the  same  adoration ; 
whilst  the  antient  Persian  kmgs  long  perpetuated  a  ceremony,  of  which  the 
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Chinese  still  preserve  an  analogous  observance,  of  laying  aside  their  grandeur 
once  a  montii  to  eat  with  hosbandmen ;  and  the  "Zenda-vesta"  prescribed  to  the 
Persian  saint  the  sowing  of  the  ground  with  snperior  care  and  diligence,  as  a 
means  of  attaining  greater  religious  merit  than  the  repetition  of  ten  thousand 
prayers.  The  Phcenidan  or  Philistine  Agriculture  is  commemorated  in  Scrip- 
tare  by  the  lajring  waste  of  their  com  fields  in  the  Israelite  incursions.  The 
claadc  shores  of  ^dly  still  resound  with  the  agricultural  fame  of  Ceres  and 
Triptolemus.*  Hemod's  poem,  called  "  Works  and  Days,"  and  Xenophon's 
*'  Economics,"  are  evidences  of  the  early  advancement  of  Agriculture  amongst  the 
Greeks.  And  every,  schoolboy  knows  the  honourable  estimation  in  which  the 
proud  imperbus  Romans  held  the  followers  of  the  plough.  The  treatises  of 
Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  Columella,  Pliny,  and  Palladius  are  known  almost  as  fami- 
Harly  as  any  modem  works  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Agriculture ;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  '<  Geoponika"  of  the  Emperor  Constantine — a  large  selec- 
tion of  the  most  useful  Agricultural  precepts  of  the  best  writers — was  compiled 
witii  lus  own  hand. 

Our  own  writers  are  agreed,  that,  until  the  appearance  of  Fitzherbert's  cele- 
brated "  Book  of  Husbandry,"  in  1534,  we  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  actual 
state  of  British  Husbandry ;  knowing  little  beyond  the  fact,  that,  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, such  as  the  Eastem,  South,  and  Midland  parts  of  England,  it  had  long 
been  successfully  practised.  The  charred  wheat,  so  frequentiy  found  amid  the 
relics  of  Roman  sepulture  in  Scotland,  especially  along  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
and  other  lines  of  conflict  or  de£race,  would  indicate,  however,  that  these  in- 
vaders had  not  neglected  in  Caledonia  their  accustomed  efforts  to  introduce  into 
their  subjugated  colonies,  or  plantations,  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  the  evils  of 
war.  *'  In  Europe  the  vine,"  says  Humboldt,  "  followed  the  Greeks,  the  wheat 
the  Romans,  and  tiie  cotton  the  Arabs."  We  shall  only  farther  allude  to  the 
works  of  Tusser,  Plattes,  HartUb,  and  Blith,  which  followed  in  thick  succession 

•  In  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany  will  be  found  some  remarks  towards  the  identification 
of  the  classic  plants  of  that  once  fertile  island. 
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those  of  the  agricultural  jndge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Fitzherbert,  as  embody- 
ing the  records  of  early  British  cultivation.  Perhaps  it  might  surprise  many  to 
learn,  that  some  of  these  old  writers  discovered,  or  brought  into  use,  many  new 
kinds  of  manure,  though  many  of  them  were  hardly  treated,  and  one  (Gabriel 
Pkttes)  was  even  suffered  to  perieh  in  the  streets  of  London,  in  abject  poverty, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  though  Cromwell  rewarded  Hartlib 
with  a  pension  of  j^lOO,  for  simply  proposing  the  establishment  of  Flemish 
Husbandry  in  England.  The  more  enlightened  writer  Evelyn,  author  of 
"  Silva,"  (a  treatise  on  trees,)  and  "  Terra,"  (a  treatise  on  earths,)  and  the  in- 
genious Jethro  TuU,  father  of  drill  husbandry,  soon  arose,  followed  by  Blith, 
whose  writings  in  the  Dublin  Transactions  are  so  well  known  to  foreigners ; 
and  by  the  indefatigable  Arthur  Young, 

The  "  Gentleman  Farmer"  of  Lord  Kaimes  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  the 
first  Scottish  agricultural  work  of  any  eminence ;  although  the  "  Museum 
Rusticum,"  the  '*  Farmer's  Dictionary,"  the  **  Farmer's  Magazine,"  and  even 
the  celebrated  Papers  of  the  Bath  Society,  when  serial  and  periodical  issues 
were  found  necessary  to  supersede  such  a  deluge  of  agricultural  works  as,  for 
instance,  occurred  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  found  their  principal  echoes  from  our 
Scottish  hills,  in  the  persons  of  Dr.  Anderson  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  others. 

The  subsequent  works  of  Loudon,  Low,  Stephens,  and  Johnston,  have  super- 
seded all  others  in  the  development  of  the  modem  agricultural  science  of  Scotland. 
But  it  is  less  to  these  institutes  of  Agriculture  than  to  the  practical  progress  of 
cultivation,  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  intelligible  history  of  its  advancement 
amongst  us,  at  least  as  illustrated  by  such  a  Collection  as  the  present. 

Whatever  part  of  our  Agriculture  may  have  been  of  Roman  origin — as  un- 
doubtedly we  may  pronounce  the  wheat-growing  of  this  as  of  other  countries 
to  have  been — the  earliest  cultivation  we  can  now  retrace  with  certainty  back 
from  the  present  times,  seems  to  be  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  these  people  being  chiefly  pastoral,  as  their  laws  still  indicate,  their 
attention  would  hardly  extend  many  important  degrees  beyond  the  improvement 
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of  their  natural  pastures ;  althoagh,  indeed^  the  plough  seems  to  have  been 
familiar  to  the  Coerls,  their  very  possesnons  being  reckoned  by  so  many  ''  plough- 
gates"  of  land.  If  any  attention  were  bestowed  by  them  on  herbage  or  forage 
plants,  we  may  ascribe  to  the  lingering  civilization,  introduced  by  the  Romans, 
the  merit  of  originating  in  this  country  the  practice  of  ndsing  plants  expressly 
for  feeding  purposes.  As  stated  in  our  ^'  Treatise  on  the  Cultivated  Grasses" 
they  not  only  grew  wheat,  (far  or  spelt),  barley,  beans,  &c.,  for  bread,  but  they 
also  cultivated  lucern,  red-dover,  vetches,  fenugreek,  and  other  leguminous 
plants,  for  live  stock,  and^  for  a  like  purpose,  turnip  and  rape ;  their  horses  and 
oxen  b^g  further  regaled  with  the  ripened  seeds  of  the  cerealia,  and  the  bean, 
pea,  and  other  leguminosae. 

Refercmce  has  been  made  to  the  large  quantities  of  grain  exported  from 
Britun  under  the  Romans,  to  shew  that  all  the  grains  now  cultivated  were  then 
raised  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  that  the  Roman  soldiers,  drawn  from  the 
plough,  far  from  desolating  the  countries  they  conquered  and  colonized,  civilized 
them,  cultivated  them,  and  improved  their  means  of  communication.  About  two 
centuries  after  their  appearance  in  Caledonia,  we  find  St.  Jerome  reproaching 
Celestius  as  a  Scotchman,  *'  that  his  belly  was  distended  with  Scots  pottage,  or 
hasty  pudding,"  a  meal  of  which  the  Caledonians^  then  beginning  to  be  called 
**  Scots,"  must  have  been  previously  innocent. 

It  may  be  doubted  how  many  of  these  advanced  practices  of  husbandry 
lingered  under  the  Anglo-Saxons  after  the  Romans,  or  survived  the  "  groans  of 
the  Britons"  at  their  departure.  But  we  know  that  the  next  conquerors^  the 
Normans^  again  introduced  agricultural  improvements — for  which  William  the 
Conquerors  chamberlain,  Richard  de  Rules,  accorcting  to  Ingulphus,  possessed  a 
taste — ^indonng,  draining,  embanking,  and  building,  in  quite  as  earnest  a  manner 
as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
Government  grant ;  converting  quagmires  into  rich  meadows  and  fields,  with 
a  zeal  not  to  be  surpassed,  even  by  those  who  may  be  bringing  forward  their 
produce  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
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The  churchmen  of  these  ages  had  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  coltivalion  of 
the  fields  than  the  lay  classes ;  and  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  Agriculture  suited 
their  profesaon  so  well,  that  thdjr  records  teem  with  accounts  of  thdr  exertions 
at  seed-time,  hay-time,  and  harvest.  Thomas  k  Becket  was,  according  to  the 
Chronicle  of  Gervase,  a  fiimous  reaper.  They  had  summer  fallows  for  wheat,  and 
practised  repeated  ploughings  of  their  lands,  as  we  learn  from  Giraldus  Cambreneis. 
In  one  branch  of  husbandry — which  has  ever  rendered  favoured  the  countries  in 
which  it  has  been  found  to  prevail — ^they  indeed  by  far  exceeded  us. 
William  of  Malmsbury  has  left  on  record  the  Eftcts  connected  with  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  fostered  by  the  luxurious  Normans,  the  wines  of  Britam 
were  even  little  infierior  to  those  of  France.  These  efforts  of  the  monks 
we  might,  perhaps,  classify  as  Horticultural  rather  than  Agricultural — but  both 
are  embraced  in  the  history  of  the  Collection  now  exhibited. 

Agriculture  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  A  statute  was  passed  in  1214,  in  the  rdgn 
of  Alexander  II.,  which  enacted,  that  such  fiuiners  as  had  four  or  more  oxen  or 
cows,  should  labour  their  lands  by  tilling  them  with  a  plough,  and  should  begin 
to  till  fifteen  days  before  Candlemas  ;  and  that  such  farmers  as  had  not  so  many 
as  four  oxen,  should  delve  so  much,  by  hand  and  foot,  as  would  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  com  to  support  their  families.  Loudon  supposes  this  law  to  be  de- 
signed for  the  Highlands ;  for  in  the  same  parliament  a  vary  severe  enactment  is 
directed  agunst  fanners  who  fiedled  in  extirpating  the  troublesome  weed  called 
guilde  (Cliyysanthemum  $egeium)  out  of  their  lands ;  which  seems  to  indicate 
a  more  advanced  state  of  cultivation.  Their  agricultural  operations,  at  this  period, 
were  sinular,  in  general,  to  those  of  other  parts  of  Britain ;  but  threshing  appears 
to  have  been  performed  by  women,  and  the  reaping  by  men. 

The  difficulty  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  new  species  to  this  country  has 
arisen  from  the  arbitrary  habits  of  some  plants  in  refusing  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  a  change  of  climate :  although  it  is  generally  believed  that  those  trans- 
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ferred  firom  a  hot  to  a  cold  or  temperate  latitadey  stand  the  best  chance  of  miccess. 
The  herbaceous  plants  have  yielded  most  easily  to  Ihis  endeaTonr ;  trees  and 
shrubs  with  more  troable,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  aficMrding  sufficient  shel- 
ter to  their  lengthy  stems  and  branches.  Nature  works  silently,  and  her 
most  important  active  processes  are  hidden  from  oor  view.  Their  results  are, 
however,  sometimes  revealed  and  prominently  developed  by  the  hand  of  the  cul- 
tivator. The  effects  of  culture  in  enlarging  the  parts  of  plants,  is  not  the 
least  of  its  triumphs;  for  by  this  means  the  poisonous  Solanum  tuberosum 
becomes  the  wholesome  potato;  the  Brassica,  or  cabbage  tribe,  attains  its 
remarkable  magnitude ;  and  to  it  the  celery  and  carrot  owe  their  quality ; 
ihe  pcnsonous  old  peach  of  India  becomes  the  luscious  cultivated  fruit  of  Is- 
pahan and  Egypt;  and  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  &c.,  undergo  equally 
agreeable  transformations  in  their  redemption  from  a  state  of  nature— not  only  the 
fruit  and  leaves,  but  the  general  habits  of  the  rude  trees  bdng  altered.  In  short, 
the  parts  of  even  ornamental  plants  extend,  those  of  flowers  multiply  and  redupli- 
cate, and  colours  change  and  vary  and  improve,  under  the  magic  touch  of  culture. 
The  acqmsitions  art  has  produced,  are  as  striking  as  the  seeming  impossilnlities 
it  has  vanquished.  The  herbaceous  plants  of  the  Levant  have  by  this  means 
been  given  to  Britain,  some  probably  as  early  as  the  period  of  the  Romans.  At 
tiie  time  of  the  Crusaders  was  introduced  the  narrow-leaved  elm  of  the  Holy 
Land — subsequently,  the  Phaseoltu  vulgaris  and  Datura  Siramonium  of  Indian  or 
Abyssinian  origin.  Buckwheat,  most  species  of  cereal  gndn  and  peas,  &c.,  attest 
their  Eastern  ori^  by  the  oriental  plants  found  only  among  them,  as  Centaurea 
Cyanus,  lAfchfds  OUhago,  Raphanus  RapJutnisirum,  CameUna  sadva,  Papaver 
JUieaSy  &C.  Bruce  found  the  wild  oat  {Avenafaiud)  in  Abyssinia.  The  hill  wheat 
and  millet  belong  to  the  heights  of  India ;  and  rye,  though  from  an  unknown 
conntary,  was  strange  to  the  Romans.  The  knowledge  of  culinary  vegetables  and 
cultivated  fruits  was,  certainly,  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  this  nation, 
and  was  partially  preserved  by  their  successors ;  for  the  Saxon  month  April  was 
called  Sprout  Kale. 
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The  list  of  the  Native  Froits  of  tkia  country  cannot  be  extended  beyond 
smaU  porple  ploms,  sloes,  wild  cnrrants,  brambles  and  raspberries,  wood 
strawberries,  elderberries,  roanberries,  cranboriee,  blackberries,  blaeberries, 
hip,  haws,  hoUyberries,  hazelnuts,  acorns,  and  beech-mast,  which  alone  were 
known  to  the  common  people  till  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century; — the 
wild  apple  or  crab  and  wild  cherry,  now  naturalized,  bebg  very  rarely  found 
wild.  The  other  edUble  plants  comprised,  (of  roots),  earth  nuts,  and  many 
others  not  acrid  and  bitter ;  and,  (of  leaves),  goose-foot,  sorrel,  dock,  &c.,  naturally 
succulent  and  mild  in  flavour. 

The  Roman  fruits  and  legumes  were  probably  lost,  and  those  we  now  possess 
must  be  traced  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  middle  ages.  The  best 
fruits,  particularly  apples  and  pears,  were  brought  in  by  the  churchmen  of  the 
12-15th  centuries.  The  venerable  pear  trees  still  extant  in  the  remains  of 
their  gardens  and  orchards  are,  some  of  them,  abundantly  fruitful,  others  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay.  The  Arbroath  Oslin  is  nearly  allied  to  a  firuit  of  monkish 
origin — the  burr-knot  apple  of  England.  Thus,  it  is  four  or  five  centuries  only  since 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  many  common  vegetables  were 
introduced  into  Scotland. 

Antient  Scotland  was  thickly  wooded  ;  but,  subsequentiy,  so  denuded  as,  even 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  to  merit,  to  a  great  extent,  his  reproach,  of  not  containing 
a  tree  older  than  himself.  The  numerous  mosses,  in  which  trees  are  dug  up 
abundantly,  were  all  originally  woods.  The  Scottish  oak  supplied  timber  for  fences, 
castles,  churches,  and  even  whole  towns ;  and  the  numerous  places  named  from 
*'  woods "  and  *^  shaws  "  on  our  old  maps,  indicate  the  woodland  extent  of 
antiquity.  These  woodlands  sheltered  the  coimtry  and  the  crops,  promoted  thdr 
growth,  and  augmented  their  produce.  I'hey  also  enabled  the  husbandman  to 
rear  larger  herds  of  catde,  horses,  and  swine,  than  would  now  be  credited.  But 
war,  neglect,  and  devastation,  laid  bare  the  sur&ce  of  the  land  ! 

The  elder  {Sambucus  niffra),  for  making  arrows,  and  the  plane  or  sycamore 
{j^eer  Pseudo^PkUanus),  were  the  first  trees  planted  in  Scotland  ;  a  few  chestnuts 
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and  birches  had  been  previously  introduced  in  gardens.  The  Spanish  chestnuts 
of  Inchmahonia  were  derived  Scorn  the  monks.  Some  of  them  are  18  feet  in  cir- 
comierencet  at  6  feet  from  the  ground.  Inchmahonia  was  a  piiory  of  David  I.,  and 
a  few  hundred  years  older  than  Dr.  Johnson.  There  are,  moreover^  planted  oaks 
of  the  same  age  at  Buchanan,  Dumbartonshire.  The  first  extensive  example  of 
plantmg  was  set  by  the  Earl  of  Haddington  in  forming  Biniung  Wood.  The 
fine  timber  of  the  lawn  at  Callander  House  was  planted  by  the  Earl  of  linlith- 
gow  and  Callander^  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This  was  followed  by  Sir  A .  Grant, 
1719.  Geno-al  planting  was  prosecuted  in  Scotiand,  from  1730  to  1760,  by 
the  Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Athol,  Earls  of  Bute,  Loudoun,  H3mdford,  and 
PamnurOy  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  &c.  Dr.  Anderson's  Essays,  in  1784,  gave  a 
great  stiniulus  to  planting  in  Scotland,  by  developing  the  value  of  the  larch,  and 
its  progress  at  Dunkeld  since  1741 ;  and  tins  was  fhrther  promoted  by  the 
example  and  writings  of  Lord  Kaimes.  Hedges  were  introduced  into  Scotland 
by  the  officers  of  Cromwell's  army  (one  of  whom,  Walter  Blith,  was  the  author 
of  tiie  "  Improver  Improved"),  at  Inch  Bucklay  Brae,  East  Lothian,  and  head 
of  Loch  Tay,  Perthshire.  But  in  England,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  John  For- 
tescoe,  the  planting  of  hedges  and  hedge-row  trees  must  have  made  great  progress 
before  tiie  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Scotland  appears  to  have  been  very  populous  in  the  twelflih  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  The  population,  too,  had  not  been  without  food,  for  Hemingford  relates, 
that  the  peas  and  beans,  in  the  fields  around  Dirleton  Castle,  East  Lothian,  sus- 
tained the  English  army  besiegmg  it  in  1299 ;  and  when  Edward  I.  invaded 
GraOoway  in  1300,  he  purchased  and  exported,  firom  Kirkcudbright  to  Cumber- 
land^  larger  supplies  of  wheat  than  it  is  supposed  the  district  could  funush  even 
now,  with  all  the  high  farming  of  Auchness  and  Myre-Mill. 

Distracted  by  the  successive  wars  of  the  ISth,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  the 
Agriculture  of  Scoiland  must  have  been  at  a  low  ebb  ;  and  the  paltry  law,  com- 
manding a  peasant  to  dig  daily  seven  feet  square  of  ground,  shews  that  its  operations 
were  conducted  on  a  contracted  scale.     This  was  not  much  improved  in  1457, 
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wben  it  was  enacted  that  every  fanner  shotdd,  under  a  penalty,  sow  one  firlot 
or  bushel  of  wheat,  half  a  firlot  of  peas,  and  four  firlots  of  beans.  A  century 
later,  according  to  Tynnis  Maysen,  the  produce  of  Scotland  consisted  chiefly  of 
oats  and  barley,  while  wheat  had  to  be  imported.  Oats,  it  appears,  were  culti- 
vated in  a  much  greater,  barley  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  at  present. 
Hay,  as  we  learn  fi*om  the  antleut  chartularies,  must  have  been  made  abundantly 
from  the  natural  grasses. 

Crops  hitherto  had  been  of  a  scourging  nature.  The  potato,  which  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  as  a  curiosity  in  botanic  gardens,  did  not 
come  into  general  cultivation  for  two  centuries  afterwards.  Old  persons,  not 
long  deceased,  could,  in  fact,  remember  when  this  garden  raiity  was  served 
at  table  as  an  extraordinary  dish,  and  not  greatly  relished,  from  the  tubers  ad- 
hering to  the  teeth  like  glue,  and  the  flavour  otherwise  fiir  fi^m  agreeable  !  The 
introduction  to  Scotland  of  this  plant  was,  most  probably,  much  earlier  than  to  Eng- 
land, if  we  except  the  county  of  Lancaster.  It  had,  however,  to  contend  with  many 
prejudices,  not  the  least  singular  of  which  was  the  mistaken  religious  zeal  of  the 
people,  some  of  whom  protested  that,  as  the  potato  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  it  was  a  thing  to  be  avoided.  To  Thomas  Prentice,  a  common  day- 
labourer,  who  lived  near  Kilsyth,  is  the  honour  due  of  bringing  this  useful  esculent 
into  general  notice  in  Scotland.  He  procured,  in  1728,  some  "sets"  from 
Lancashire,  and  bestowed  considerable  care  in  their  propagation ;  and  as  their 
value  became  known,  they  were  eagerly  sought  after  by  his  immediate  neighbours. 
By  continuing  the  cultivation  he,  in  a  few  years,  saved  upwards  of  ^200,  with 
which  he  purchased  a  small  annuity,  on  which  he  lived  independently  to  an  old 
age,  dying  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1792.  WTieat,  rj'e,  barley,  hemp,  flax, 
hops,  and  buck- wheat,  were  the  scourging  English  crops  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury— forage  or  herbage  plants,  summer  and  winter  tares  excepted,  remaining  un- 
known till  the  17th  century,  when  Sir  Richard  Weston,  a  refugee,  who  returned 
from  the  Low  Countries  at  the  Reformation,  introduced  the  growth  of  red  clover 
in  1645  ;  and  to  him,  also,  \3  ascribed  the  introduction  of  turnips,  the  cause  of 
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a  total  revolation  in  the  treatment  of  our  lighter  soils.  The  culture  of  saintfoin, 
laceme,  trefoil,  and  iye<-grass,  followed  in  rapid  succession  in  England.  In 
Scotland,  however,  Agriculture  laboured  under  such  depression,  from  various 
causes,  that  the  progress  of  improvement  was  slow  ;  and  it  was  not  probably  till 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  artificial  grasses^— the  use  of  which  may  always 
be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  advancement  of  Agriculture — ^were  resorted  to.  Red 
clover  came  into  use  in  Scottish  husbandry  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Rye-grass,  hop-clover  or  trefoil,  white  clover,  and  rib-grass  are  noticed  about  the 
same  period — saintfoin  and  lucerne  shortly  after ;  sliU  later,  red  fescue  and  sheep's 
fescue.  1^  John  Sinclair's  crimson  clover  appeared  in  Berwickshire  in  1821 ; 
and  the  Italian  rye-grass  (introduced  by  ourselves)  in  1831.  Mr.  George  Stephens 
introduced  the  Alsike  clover  from  Sweden  in  1834 ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  Mr. 
A.  Gorrie  the  annual  villous  vetch  from  Dantzic.  The  Siberian  cow  parsnip  ap- 
peared in  1835 ;  the  blacldsh  foxtail-grass  in  1839,  and  the  wood  millet,  or  phea- 
sant grass,  for  woodlands,  in  184K).  FinaUy,  the  tussac-grass  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  attracted  notice  in  1842.  In  the  island  of  the  Lews,  in  the  Hebrides, 
and  in  Rousay,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  this  interesting  plant  flourishes  in  great 
luxuriance.  From  the  latter  locality  we  have  succeeded  in  enriching  the  pre- 
sent Collection  with  magnificent  specimens. 

However  interesting  the  forage  and  herbage  plants  may  be,  they  must,  neces- 
sarily, yield  in  importance  to  the  cereals.  And  commencing  with  the  wheat,  to 
which  sach  undivided  attention  has  been  given  by  our  cultivators,  the  large 
number  of  varieties  included  in  our  Collection  prove  the  almost  infinite  choice  of 
character  and  quality  which  has  been  introduced  into  this  extended  department 
alone.  The  district  of  the  Lothians,  the  carses  of  Gowrie,  Stirling,  Morayshire, 
and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  have  acquired  a  just  celebrity  as  wheat  growing 
districts,  which,  we  believe,  will  be  fuUy  substantiated  by  an  examination  of  our 
specimens. 

Rye  {Seoaie  eereale),  though  little  grown  in  Scotland,  was,  in  some  respects, 
before  the  alterations  in  the  Tariff,  a  peculiar  product  of  the  country,  having  been, 
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in  Orkney,  Argyllshire,  and  other  parts,  grown  excludvely  for  the  mannfactnre 
of  straw-plait,  of  which  some  very  excellent  specimens  will  he  foond  in  the 
Collection.  St.  John's  day,  or  midsmnmer  rye,  introduced  into  France  from 
Tuscany,  by  M.  Vihnorin,  the  celebrated  French  seedsman,  has  begun  to  excite 
some  notice  in  England ;  but,  until  1849,  it  was  never  grown,  except  by  way  of 
experiment,  in  Scotland.  In  this  year,  however,  we  furnished  seed  of  it  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Ross,  the  intelligent  land-steward  of  the  late  Lord  Corehouse, 
by  whom  a  very  fine  crop  was  raised,  and  that  too,  on  newly-reclaimed  land. 
Under  its  proper  head  will  be  found  fuU  particulars  of  Mr.  Ross's  successful 
cultivation  of  this  improved  variety.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  culti- 
vation of  rye  is  not  extencUng  in  Scotland,  although  a  cereal  of  considerable 
value. 

Scotland  produces  excellent  Barley  ;  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  detail  all  its 
uses  and  varieties,  amidst  the  competing  kinds  and  qualities  of  two,  four,  and  mx 
rowed.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  point  out  the  Excise  distinction 
betwixt  bere,  or  bigg,  and  barley,  because  the  Excise  licenses  for  the  Scottbh 
distilleries  are  limited  to  one  or  other  of  these  kinds,  and  do  not  extend  to  both ; 
for  the  here,  or  bigg,  distiller  would  inevitably  incur  a  penalty  for  employing 
barley,  and  vice  versa,  in  the  manufsu^ture  of  whisky.  One  thing  we  might 
remark,  as  indicative  of  the  defective  state  of  barley  culture,  that,  as  compared 
with  the  four-  or  six-rowed,  the  two-rowed  barley  is  the  more  prolific,  having 
oflen  from  60  to  70  grains  for  24  to  30  of  the  others,  which  are,  of  all  our 
cereals,  the  most  in  need  of  improvement. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Scotland  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of 
oats  in  perfection ;  and  yet,  far  defective  as  the  bariey  may  be,  the  success  of 
oat  culture  may  be  held  up  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  improved  varieties. 

Indian  Com  (Zea  Mays),  has  seldom  been  e£Pectually  ripened  in  Scotland. 
In  France,  Cobbett's  Com  requires  about  three  months  to  ripen.  Ears  almost, 
but  not  quite  ripe,  have  occasionally  been  obtained  here.     Mr.  Keene's  forty- 
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dayt»  or  Pyrenean  maize,  is  aMerted  to  have  proved  a  fidlore  m  England; 
and  die  only  rational  experiment  we  have  lieard  of  recently,  has  been  that  of  a 
Mr.  Pliny  Milee,  an  American,  who  visited  Edinburgh  in  1849,  and  who,  from 
die  fiffihest  north  latitude  at  which  ''com"  is  ripened  on  the  American  con- 
tinent^ procured  a  barrel  of  the  seed,  and  distributed  it  for  experiment  among 
several  scientific  agriculturists,  among  whom  was  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of 
Norfi>lk,  &c.,  who  have  succeeded  in  ripening  produce.  Mr.  Miles  doubts  if  this 
could  be  done,  however,  in  Scodand, — a  doubt  in  which  we  fully  share. 

The  Pkwn  mtknan  and  P.  a/n>en»e  are  the  varieties  of  the  pea  distinguished 
by  thdr  white  or  cdoured  flowers.  The  common  grey  field  pea  is  very  prolific. 
The  other  varieties,  owing  to  the  superior  attention  devoted  by  horticulturists, 
as  compared  with  agriculturists,  in  improving  the  plants  under  their  care,  are 
more  mmeroos  and  excellent  than  exemplified  in  any  other  tribe  of  plants  what- 
ever. The  class  of  edible-podded,  or  sugar  pea,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Frendi,  has,  however,  been  rather  neglected  in  this  country. 

Fidd  beans  {Faba  vulgaris),  in  Scotland,  are  limited  diiefly  to  the  common 
Scottish  or  horse-bean.  The  common  tic  bean  of  France  and  England  is  seldom 
cultivated  with  us.  The  winter  bean,  introduced  mto  England  m  1825,  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  tried  in  Scodand  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  its 
merits.  The  Mazagan,  firom  a  Portuguese  settlement  in  Afiica,  is  restricted 
to  the  garden,  and  has  seldom  been  attempted  in  the  field  in  diis  country.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  long  pod,  though  very  likely  to  succeed  in  field  culture. 
The  dwarf  &n,  or  cluster,  is  an  old  and  esteemed  garden  variety ;  so  is  the 
Windsor.  In  early  districts  of  Scotland  beans  enter  into  the  rotations,  and  are 
soccessfully  grown  on  strong  soils,  forming  excellent  pr^arations  for  wheat 

The  Iddney  bean  (Phaseolut  vvigartM  and  P.  myU^hrus),  the  French  haricot, 
esteemed  by  that  pe<^>le  superior  to  any  other  legume,  and  next,  if  not  equal  in 
in^iortanoe  to  wheat  as  a  fiurinaceous  seed  for  the  food  of  man,  seldom  occupies 
beyond  a  small  breadth  in  our  Scottish  gardens,  and  used  by  the  opulent  only 
in  a  green  state,  half  grown.     In  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  the 
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Canadas,  and  United  States  of  America^  besidet  being  used  in  a  green  state,  to 
a  mach  greater  extent  than  with  us,  kidney  beans  are  extensively  grown  as  a 
field  crop ;  and  considered  by  the  cottagers  of  those  coontries  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  potatoes  by  oars.  The  best  lands  cultivated  for.  their  seed  are  scarcely 
known  in  Britam.  Thongli  not  likely  soon  to  form  any  great  portion  of  the 
food  of  man  in  this  coantry,  kidney  beans,  in  a  ripe  state,  might  yet  be  made  to 
add,  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  the  very  few  dishes  that  grace  the  table  of  the  humble 
cottager. 

The  lentil  (.£^rtmm  lens),  in  still  more  common  European  cultivation,  appears, 
also,  as  a  highly  desirable  crop  for  this  country,  and  challenges  especial  notice 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  specimens  included  in  tiiis  Collection  have 
been  reared ;  being  the  first  attempt  to  ruse  lentils,  as  a  field  crop  in  Scotiand, 
under  the  auspices  of  Monsieur  Guillerez,  an  enterprising  French  teacher  of  Edin- 
burgh, at  Soutii  Queensferry,  and  for  which  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland  recently  awarded  him  their  large  gold  medal.  The  value  and  impor- 
tance of  his  attempt  ought  not  to  be  underrated ;  and  the  lentils  ought  to  be  viewed 
with  the  greater  interest  that,  notwithstanding  the  neglect  of  their  cultivation  in 
this  country,  no  production  of  the  field  has  been  more  in  vogue  as  human  food, 
whether  in  antient  or  in  modem  times.  They  formd,  as  before  noted,  the  mess  of  red 
pottage  (Genens  xxv.  34,)  for  which  Esau  sold  his  birthright ;  and  are  repeatedly 
specified  in  Scripture  (Vide  2  Sam.  xvii.  25 — ^xxiiL  11,  and  Ezek.  iv.  9).  At 
the  present  time,  it  is  well  known  that  abroad,  they  form  a  common  diet  of  the 
lower  classes ;  whilst  the  finer,  or  small  brown  kind,  are  not  disdained  as  a  luxury 
at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  The  word  "  Lent''  seems  to  be  derived  firom  this,  being 
the  principal  item  of  submstence  during  that  season  in  Catholic  countries,  which, 
being  generally  poor,  argues  strongly  for  the  economy  which  accompanies  the 
use  of  this  species  of  food,  now  sold  at  a  high  rate  amongst  us  as  Ervalenta, 
Revalenta,  &c.,  and  capable  of  affording  a  meal  to  six  adults^  in  most  southern 
European  countries,  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than  a  farthing  for  each  p«von.  As 
cattie  food,  the  cultivation  of  the  lentil  has  been  known  in  this  country  mnce  1545. 
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It  ¥nll  be  found,  from  otir  long  list  of  pnlses  and  cattle  food,  forming  pro- 
bably the  most  interesting  group  in  the  whole  CoUection,  that  this  depart- 
ment has  received  especial  attention  in  Scotland;  and,  influenced  by  our 
improved  husbandry,  has  been  pushed  to  its  limits.  We  need  not  further  par- 
ticularize the  different  species  now  employed  for  this  momentous  agricul- 
tural purpose  tban  has  been  already  done :  they  run  through  the  Graminese 
and  Leguminosse,  and  even  bring  us  to  the  extended  tribe  of  the  Cruciferse, 
where,  commencing  with  the  genus  Brassica,  or  cabbage,  we  meet  with  some  of 
the  most  profuse  and  valuable  of  our  agricultural  products.  It  is  worth  while 
tracing  from  the  common  or  wild  cabbage  (^Bmssica  oleracea),  a  poor  weed-like 
plant  of  the  sea-coast,  the  effects  of  culture,  bringing  it  up  to  the  gigantic  tree 
or  cow  cabbage,  the  compact  drumhead,  the  Brussels  sprouts,  red  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  and  khol-rabi — for  into  all  these  forms  has  the  hand  of  art  com- 
pelled it.  As  a  peculiarly  Scottish  plant,  we  may,  perhaps,  direct  particular  at- 
tention to  the  pet  of  our  cottagers — the  common  plain-leaved  or  Scottish  kale, 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has,  of  late,  begun  to  degenerate,  from  hybridization 
and  inattention,  by  getting  into  contiguity  with  German  greens. 

Of  the  plants  cultivated  chiefly  for  their  roots,  the  common  potato  {Solarmm 
iiuberowm)  from  its  importance  to  the  people,  undoubtedly,  takes  the  first  place. 
Its  history  and  varieties  are  too  familiar  to  require  remark.  We  might  observe, 
however,  that,  in  the  novelty  and  diversity  which  the  latter  have  attained,  many 
of  the  fine  old  varieties  formerly  known  in  Scotland,  though  not  utterly  extinct, 
have  almost  disappeared,  in  favour  of  larger  and  probably  heavier  crops.  Of  this 
kind  was  the  old  Perthshire  white,  and  the  For&rshire  leather-coat  or  russet 
potato.  The  Staffold-hall,  or  late  Wellington,  a  large  tuber,  was  introduced 
in  1827,  and  obtained  the  Highland  Society's  medal.  Staffold-hall  (though  ex- 
cellent for  table  use,  after  being  a  month  or  two  in  the  pit),  the  lumper,  and  the 
cope,  are  the  kinds  chiefly  raised  for  cattle  food  in  our  best  practice. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made,  but  not  very  successfully,  to  revive,  in  conse- 
quence of  tiie  potato  failure,  the  esteem  in  which  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  {^Heli- 
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cmthtM  tvherosus)  was  held  in  this  coantry  previoasly  to  the  introduction  of  the 
potato.  As  it  is  a  vegetable  easily  raised,  and  no  mean  addition  to  the  table, 
its  extended  cultivatioQ  is  deserving  of  attention. 

The  most  important  of  the  turnips  may,  perhaps,  now  be  considered  the  Swedish 
variety  (Bratsioa  campestris  RtUaboffo),  in  the  growth  of  which  our  country  is  so 
much  diitinguished,  that  Mr.  Morton,  Editor  of  the  AgricvUurcd  Gazette,  and  the 
most  eminent  English  authorities,  now  admit  one  turnip  of  Scotland  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  two  of  England ;  and  that  they  cannot,  in  the  latter  country,  raise  turnips 
equal  to  those  grown  in  Scotiand.  This  superiority  (of  not  only  the  Swedish,  but 
other  varieties),  is  not  to  be  solely  attributed  to  the  soil  and  climate  being  more 
fiivourable  to  their  growth,  or  to  any  improved  method  of  cultivation  adopted  by 
the  Scottish  former.  These,  undoubtedly,  exercise  considerable  influence  on  the 
crop ;  but  the  principal  cause  of  the  superiority  is  to  be  traced,  unquestionably, 
to  the  care  bestowed  in  the  growth  of  the  seed.  This  fact  is  well  known 
to  some  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  is  borne  out 
by  the  continually  increasing  importation  of  Scottish-grown  seed  into  these  king- 
doms. The  green-top  Swede,  tint  adopted  by  our  cultivators,  has  somewhat 
receded  before  the  purple-top,  the  white  Swede  being  an  inferior,  and  altogetiier 
unimproved  variety.  The  Swedish  turnip,  has  also,  firom  obvious  advantages, 
greatly  thrown  out  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  so  strongly  recommended  by  conti- 
nental writers.  The  common  turnip  (^Brcusioa  rapa),  derived  firom  the  autumnal  rape 
plant,  as  the  Swedish  firom  the  summer  rape,  presents  a  great  many  more  varieties 
than  the  Swedish.  Their  two  important  divisions  are  the  white  and  the  yellow. 
Dale's  hybrid,  the  variety  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  field  favourite,  is  a  mule  be- 
tween the  purple-top  Swede  and  the  white  globe,  first  raised,  m  1822,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Dale,  of  Liberton  Mains,  near  Edinburgh.  There  is  a  new  purple  top  hybrid  (the 
Woolton),  that  stands  in  nearer  relation  to  the  Swede  than  Dale's.  Tankard  is 
the  name  applied  to  common  field  turnips  of  an  oblong  shape ;  and  we  have, 
accordingly,  in  general  cultivation,  the  large  Laurencekirk  yellow  tankard,  and  the 
long  Cambridgeshire  yellow  tankard.     Of  the  other  yellows,  the  common  yeDow 
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bollock^  or  Aberdeen  ydlow,  comes  nearest  in  hardness  to  tiie  Swede.  Mr.  Skirving, 
of  Ltvsrpool,  has  unproved  the  purple-top  yellow,  which  bears  his  name.  Gordon's 
yellow  is  a  very  sapeiior  variety  known  in  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Scotland  ; 
bat  it  is  degenerating.  A  £ew  fieurmers  possess  good  stocks,  and  from  one  of 
them,  Mr.  A.  Croickshank,  ^ttyt<m,  we  have  procured  the  samples  which  enrich 
tiie  present  Cdlection.  Hood's  imperial  large  yellow  (raised  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hood  of  Inverbrora),  is  also  a  variety  very  greatly  esteemed  wherever  cultivated. 
Decidedly  the  finest-formed  and  richest  coloured  yellow  that  appear^  in  the 
Collection  is^  however,  Robertson's  golden  stone,  a  variety  introduced,  in  the 
field  practice  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  by  Mr.  Robertson,  near  Paisley,  and 
extensively  made  known,  in  the  spring  of  1650,  by  Mr  Fyfe,  Editor  of  the 
ScotHih  Agrieukural  Journal,  In  garden  culture,  the  golden  stone  had  been 
distinguished  by  the  remarkable  smaUness  of  its  tap-root,  and  the  firmness  of  its 
neck — the  tap-root  being,  in  fiict,  no  thicker  than  the  tail  of  a  mouse.  It  was, 
alsoi  renuurkably  symmetrical,  but  by  no  means  a  large  bulb,  with  an  eminentiy 
smooth  bright  orange  skin ;  but  in  field  growth  it  has  been  found  to  expand 
inunensely  in  nze,  witiiout  parting  with  its  finer  characteristics.  It  seems 
pecnliariy  adapted  fiir  an  autumn  or  stubble  turnip.  Amongst  the  white  varieties, 
the  globes,  when  grown  in  rich  soil,  and  forced  beyond  their  natural  rize,  are  apt 
to  display  monstrosities  of  appearance,  losing  altogetiier  their  natural  S3rmmetry. 
Norfolk  being  the  country  where  the  culture  of  field  turnips  commenced,  many 
of  the  original  and  unimproved  whites  sdU  retain  the  name  of  Norfolks. 

The  common  beet  (^Beta  vulgaris  campeiiris),  labours  still  under  tiie  disad- 
▼antageoos,  though  erroneous,  impression  prevalent,  that,  however  well  field  beet 
may  iRieoeed  in  England,  it  is  unsuited  to  the  climate  and  cultivation  of  Scotland, 
The  mann&cture  of  sugar  firom  this  source  has  occasioned  France  far  to  outstrip 
im  in  fte  cultivation  of  beet.  But  we  can  still  boast  of  producing  admirable 
tpecfmeoB,  if  not  extensive  quantities,  of  mangold  wurzel. 

Derived  firom  the  Daucus  caroia,  a  conmi(m  poisonous  plant  of  no  importance, 
Ihe  cnlfiyated  varieties  of  the  carrot  begin  to  enter  largely  into  the  rural  economy 
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of  Scotland.  like  the  mangold  wurzel,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  the  use 
of  the  distillery,  renders  the  continental  cultivation  of  the  carrot  more  extensive 
than  ours ;  and  our  cultivated  varieties,  although  very  frequently  found  occupy- 
ing the  fields,  are  still  distinguished  as  D.  carota  hortensisy  or  garden  carrots. 

The  parsnip  {Pastinctca  saUva),  most  successfully  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
England,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  France,  has,  in  Scotiand,  been  the  subject  of 
experiment,  only,  as  a  field  crop. 

Flax  (lAnum  ttsitatissimum),  has  excited  strongly  the  hopes  of  the  Scottish 
farmer  within  these  recent  years  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  prejudices  against  its 
exhausting  character  as  a  crop,  precluding  it  fiH)m  rotations,  and  prescribing  it  in 
the  covenants  of  every  Scottish  lease,  must  and  will  rapidly  disappear  before  the 
glance  of  agricultural  enlightenment  and  the  achievements  of  science.  The  im- 
pression has  hitherto  been,  that  the  richest  soil  was  demanded  for  the  growth  of 
fiax,  and  would  inevitably  be  sacrificed  to  its  culture,  if  introduced  into  the  rota- 
tion oftener  than  once  in  twenty  years.  In  the  north,  such  men  as  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Banchory,  and  Sir  James  H.  Dabymple  Elphinstone,  were,  nevertheless,  ready 
to  accept  even  the  twenty  years  rotation ;  but  they  experienced  another  difficulty: 
the  culture  of  fiax  having  fallen  into  fifty  years  desuetude  in  Scotland, 
the  parish  steeping  pool  and  district  scutching  mill  had  been  abolished, 
and  insuperable  difficulties  beset  the  preparation  of  the  fibre.  In  the  west, 
on  the  rich-bottomed  lands  of  Lochwinnoch,  the  heavy  crops  of  fiax  now 
raised  are  purchased  in  a  green  state  by  Irish  agents,  and  the  farmer 
relieved  of  this  dilemma.  We  find,  also,  that  Mr.  Nelson  of  GreenweU 
Farm,  near  Falkirk,  has,  for  the  last  two  seasons,  dissipated  effectually 
the  notion  that  none  but  the  richest  soil  will  answer  for  flax,  by  growing,  suc- 
cesnvely,  crops  of  seven  and  then  of  thirty  acres,  with  the  most  unquestionable 
success,  in  the  highest  and  most  inhospitable  wastes  in  the  Scottish  lowlands. 
The  specimens  of  the  flax,  in  its  various  stages,  in  our  Collection,  were  grown  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff  of  Eden,  in  Banffshire. 

Hemp,  {Cannabis  saiiva),  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  is  rather  tender  for  culti- 
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vation  in  Scotland,  though  found  growing  in  Suffolk  and  Lincolnshire.  A  tree 
mallow,  (Lavaiera  arbored),  however,  capahle  of  producing  very  strong  fihre  for 
making  ropes,  grows  naturally  on  our  sea  rocks  or  clifis,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
celebrated  Bass  Rock,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Camelina  saHva,  or  gold  of  pleasure,  for  its  oil, 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  agricultural  speculation  in  this  country  ;  so,  also, 
that  of  the  common  sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus),  which  yields  an  oil  little  in- 
ferior to  the  olive,  the  seeds  being  made  into  meal  and  bread  by  the  Portuguese, 
roasted  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  in  America,  and  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  feeding  of  domestic  fowl,  pheasants,  and  other  game. 

The  white  poppy  (Papaver  somniferum  album),  from  which  opium  is  pre- 
pared, is  grown  pretty  extensively  in  Scotland  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  mints  (natives  of  England) — ^peppermint  (Mentha  pipertia)  and  spearmint 
{M.  viridis),  besides  essential  oils,  yield  a  spirit  and  simple  water  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  by  confectioners. 

The  common  lavender  (^Lavandula  spied),  introduced  in  1568,  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  yields  exquisite  cUstilled  waters,  and  forms  beautiful  dwarf  hedges, 
when  properly  clipped. 

The  dyer's  woad  (Isatis  tinctorial  or  glmtum,  (from  the  Celtic  glus,  blue,)  is 
one  of  the  principal  native  plants  in  culture  for  its  colouring  matter  or  dye  ; 
though  almost  superseded  in  Scotland  by  the  low  price  and  general  use  of  indigo. 
AQ  the  native  vegetable  dyes  are,  however,  falling  into  disuse,  from  the  cheapness 
and  facility  with  which  those  of  foreign  origin  can  be  procured.  In  our  Collection 
win  he  found  specimens  of  all  the  primitive  dyes  of  the  Highlanders,  with  which 
they  were  enabled  to  form  the  peculiar  patterns  of  their  tartans. 

The  common  carraway  {Carum  carut)  has  been  grown  in  the  Isle  of  Bute 
equal  in  quality  to  the  medium  samples  of  the  English  and  Dutch  markets. 
The  coriander  (Coriandrum  sativum,)  is  sometimes  growp  in  Scotland,  although, 
comparatively,  few  trials  have  been  made. 

We  have  had  used  as  substitutes  for,  or  adulterations  of  coflee,  the  common 
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cliiccory  (Ocharium  Iniyhus),  and  the  rooti  of  the  daDdelion  (Leoniodon 
Taraxacum)^  as  also  the  beet,  cat  in  small  pieces,  roasted  and  ground  ;  and  the 
seeds  of  goose-grass  {Chiium  aparine\  common  yellow  iris,  (7m  Pseud" 
acorug),  as  well  as  wheat  and  rye.  As  snbstitates  for  tea,  the  leaves  of 
sweet  American  birch  or  mountain  mahogany  (^Betula  Lenta),  marsh  Labrador 
tea  plant  (Ledrum  Palustrt),  black  currant  {Ribes  nigrum),  balsamine  sage 
{Salvia  tomerUosa),  agrimony  Agrimonia  Eupatoriot),  speedwell  (Veronica 
officinalis) y  gromwella,  New  Zealand  tea  {LUhospermum  officinale),  sweet- 
smelUng  golden  rod  {SoUdago  odora),  common  dwarf  ditto  {S.  Vtrgaurea), 
sloe  tree  {Prantu  spinosa),  ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior)  y  and  hawthorn  (^CraUegus 
oxycantha). 

Common  green  tobacco  (NicoHana  RusHca),  under  the  present  prohibition  of 
the  law,  IB  rarely  grown,  even  as  a  garden  curiosity,  which  the  law  permits. 
It  npens  seed  in  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  August.  The  seeds  will  retain 
their  vegetative  powers  for  a  number  of  seasons,  lying  in  the  ground  ;  so  that 
where  tobacco  once  has  been,  the  seedlings  will  spring  up  afterwards  for  a  series 
of  years. 

The  Timber  Plants  of  Scotland,  could  they  find  a  place  in  all  their  majesty  in 
this  Collection,  would  form  a  striking  feature  of  the  Exhibition.  The  ConifersB 
alone  would,  in  beauty,  interest,  and  variety,  strike  astonishment,  no  less  by  their 
exotic-like  aspect,  and  regular  but  graceful  contour,  than  firom  a  consideration  of 
their  economical  value.  But  for  this  order,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  even 
a  tolerably-sized  mast  for  an  ordinary  vessel ;  or  to  construct  a  building,  of  a  given 
strength  and  durabitity,  without  double  the  expense  of  masonry. 

The  Pinus  sylvestris  grows  naturally  in  Scotland,  as  in  most  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe;  but  the  variety  P.  horizontalis,  or  horizontal-branched  wild 
pine  is  regarded  by  Don  as  the  true  Scots  fir,  which  once  abounded  in  our  grand 
natural  pine  forests.  Besides  the  value  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris  as  a  timber  tree, 
it  yields,  on  incision,  a  liquid  resin,  which  flows  finely  fi-om  May  to  September, 
firom  which  are  obtained  yellow  resin,  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  common  resin, 
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and  black  reein,  or  colophony.  Tar  also  flows,  by  burning  the  root,  trunk,  or 
branches,  in  a  close  furnace.  Pitch  is  got  by  melting  coarse  resin  with  a  propor- 
tion of  tar ;  and  lamp-black,  by  burning  the  precipitate  of  the  tar  and  pitch.  The 
Laplanders  will  live  tiiroughout  their  dreary  winter  on  bread  made  from  the 
bmer  bark  of  this  tree  mixed  with  rye-meaL 

The  PmusPiruuter,  of  which  some  fine  specimens  will  be  found  in  the  Collection, 
introduced  into  £ngland  about  1596,  has  flourished  remarkably  well  at  various 
places  in  Scotland,  as  Fbgask,  Dunrobin  Castle,  Errol  House,  and  Gadgirth. 
American  and  Indian  pines,  of  wonderful  altitude,  beauty,  and  variety,  have  yet 
more  recently  been  grown  or  introduced ;  for  a  particular  description  of  which 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  *'  Synopsis  of  the  Fir  Tribe/'  recently  published. 

The  common  larch  (Larix  europcea)  was  introduced  from  the  Alps  in  1629, 
although  two  planted  at  Dunkeld,  in  1741,  have  been  erroneously  reputed  the 
oldest  larch  trees  in  Great  Britain.  They  are,  however,  still  vigorous,  when  whole 
plantations  of  youngOT  growth  have  perished  under  the  disease  termed  "  Larch 
Rot^** — a  disease  which  commences  at  the  roots  and  proceeds  upwards^  the  cause 
of  which  has,  however,  hitherto  eluded  all  the  laboured  investigations  which 
have  been  made.  A  descriptive  account  of  the  other  woods  in  the  Collection, 
will  be  found  on  reference  to  the  catalogue. 

We  have  thus  run  over  the  leading  facts  of  our  Agricultural  progress,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  of  those  items  that  may  be  classed  amongst  its  results.  We 
hope  that  sufficient  data  have  been  afibrded  for  appreciating  the  general  scope  and 
bearing  of  this  Collection,  and  leadbg  the  spectator  to  make  a  more  minute  and 
particular  mveetigatiou  for  himself.  To  enter  further  bto  detail  here  would  be 
unnecessary ;  nor,  indeed,  could  any  satisfactory  particulars  be  embodied  in  a 
very  popular  shape,  even  though  the  embodying  of  them  in  such  a  shape 
were  necessary  :  but  it  is  not  necessary.  All  essential  information,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  vegetable  products,  that  have 
heai   collected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Agricultural  Resources  of 
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•Scotland,  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  following  pages — not,  perhaps^  in 
a  strictly  scientific  manner,  (for  the  object  of  the  present  publication  is  a  popu- 
lar one),  but  in  such  orders  or  groups  as  will  readily  exhibit  their  relative  econo- 
mical use  and  value.  The  desire  has  been  to  render  dear  and  accessible  to  the 
many  thousands  who  may  congregate  at  this  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  all 
Nations,  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  characters  of  those  plants,  which  are,  by  art 
or  culture,  rendered  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man.  In  fietct,  to  convey  infor- 
mation in  BO  correct  and  condse  a  manner,  as  to  ''  command  the  attention  of  all 
thinking  persons,  and  to  make  those  who  have  never  opened  the  Book  of  Nature, 
and  to  whom  the  wild  world  has  hitherto  seemed  a  vnldemess,  to  look  upon  it  as 
at  once  a  garden  and  a  library." 
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I.   TRITICUM*(Z4nn). 

Belonging  to  Class  Endogens,  or  Monocotyledons  ;  Glumal  Alliance  of  Lindiey ; 
Natural  Order  Graminace€B  ;  Linn.  CL  3,  Or,  2. 


English— Yfnz  AT. 
French — Fboment,  Ble. 
Italian — G  R  a  n  o . 
Geirman — Wbizen. 
DWcA— Tarw. 
Spanish  and  Port. — Trigo. 


i>ani#A~HvEDE. 
Swedish — H  v  ete  . 
Islandic—Hy  i^iTi, 
Russian — Psiknitsa. 
Polish — Psz  EN  ic  A . 
^^rew— ChittaH. 


Greek— PvVLO%. 
Arabic — Hintbh. 
P<?r*fan— Gun  DOOM. 
Hindu — Gehoon. 
Indian — Kunuk. 
Egyptian — Kamick. 


"  or  golden  wheat,  the  strength  of  human  )ire.''~pHn.Ltrt. 


"VrO  aatheotic  information  exists  as  to  the  native  country  of  Wheat.    Most 

"^         -writers  suppose  it  indigenous,  generally,  to  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  a  few 

point  out  Egypt,  more  particularly,  as  the  land  to  which  we  are  indehted  for 

this  important  cereal, — a  supposition  most  probahly  drawn  from  Homer,  who,  in 

the  "  Odyssey,"  says — 

"  Then  the  fitr  coantry  waves  with  golden  com; 
The  8oil  untilPd  a  ready  harvest  yields, 
"With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields : " 

an  inference  being  drawn  from  the  untilled  soil  that  the  grain  must  have  been  pro- 
duced spontaneously.     But  a  more  valuable  authority  might  have  been  cited : 

•  From  triium,  robbed,  In  aUnsion  to  the  grain  being  originally  mbbed  down  to  make  it  eatable. 
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for  we  find  mention  made  of  com,  generally,  in  Genesis,  xliii.  ("  Now  wHen 
Jacob  saw  that  there  was  com  in  Egypt"),  and  of  wheat,  specially,  in  the 
Book  of  Exodos  (ix.  32).  Dr.  Royle,  in  his  IRmalayan  Botany^  says^  that 
wheat  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  cultivated  grains,  is  most  probably  of  Asiatic 
origin ;  and,  in  reference  to  its  being  found  in  India,  remarks,  that  as  both  wheat 
and  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  plains  in  the  winter  months,  where  none  of  the 
species  of  these  genera  are  indigenous,  it  is  probable  that  both  have  been  introduced 
firom  the  north,  that  is,  from  the  Persian,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  Tartarian  r^on, 
where  they  are  most  successfully  and  abundantly  cultivated.  The  similarity  of 
the  Hebrew,  the  Egjrptian,  and  the  Indian  name  for  Wheat,  is  also  cited  by 
Dr.  Royle,  as  indicating  not  only  communication  between  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
but  as  pointmg  to  the  common  origin  of  wheat.  The  fact  that  no  part  of 
the  world  has  yet  been  discovered  in  which  wheat  (the  staff  of  life)  is  found 
growing  spontaneously,  affords  a  striking  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  God  to  the  first  man :  ''  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground." 

It  is  impossible  tu  hazard  even  a  conjecture  as  to  what  period  wheat  was  first 
introduced  to  this  country ;  for  although  Ctesar  is  reported  to  have  found  com 
growing  on  the  coast,  the  particular  kind  is  not  known. 

Wheat  is  the  most  generally  difiused  of  all  our  grams,  being  not  only  cultivated 
in  temperate  latitudes,  but  in  very  hot  and  very  cold  climates,  even  to  the  inhos- 
pitable shores  of  Lapland. 

The  multiplicity  of  names  wUch  have  been  adopted  by  botanists  to  distinguish 
the  different  species,  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  very  questionable  utility.  That  there 
are  several  distinct  spedes,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but,  after  an  experience  of  many 
years,  in  which  constant  opportumties  have  occurred  for  studying  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  all  the  species  lutherto  determined,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  the  whole  may  be  reduced  to  teveiiy  namely : — 1.  SaHvum,  2.  7\ir- 
gichwi,  3.  Durum^  4.  Polomeum,  5.  AmyUeuniy  6.  Spelta,  7.  Monococcum,  The 
three  last  named  have  adhesive  chaff,  and  are  not  cultivated,  or  capable  of 
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bdng  cultivated^  with  advantage^  in  Britain ;  while  71  Poionicum  is  only  suited  to 
the  torrid  zones.  We  have,  consequently,  hut  three  species  grown  in  this  country : — 

lo  Triticum  satiTnm  —  Common  Cultiyated  Wheat. 

2o    „       turgidum    —  Tnrgid  Wheat. 

So    „      durum         —  Hard  Wheat. 
The  last  of  these  is  very  little  known  in  Scotland,  or  indeed  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and,  except  for  experiment,  is  never  grown. 

lo.  TRITICUM  SATIVUM. 
This  spedes  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  varieties, 
and  may  he  arranged  either  with  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  grain,  as  red  and 
wldte  wheats,  or  hy  the  form  of  the  ear.  The  latt^  admits  of  three  classes : — 
IW.  A  short,  close,  and  compact  ear,  occasioned  hy  the  spikelets  h^g  set  near 
each  other  on  the  rachis  or  jointed  stem,  which  has  a  tendency  to  curtail  the 
length  and  increase  the  hreadth  of  the  chaff  and  spikelets,  of  which  Piper  s 
Thick-set  may  he  taken  as  a  type.  2nd.  An  ear  of  medium  length  and  breadth, 
not  so  broad,  but  longer  than  the  former,  and  the  spikelets  placed  just  so  dose 
upon  the  rachb  as  to  screen  it  from  view ;  the  chaff  of  medium  length  and 
breadth.  The  Chiddam  may  be  considered  the  type  of  this  class,  which 
includes  all  the  most  profitable  and  generally  cultivated  varieties.  3rd,  The 
ear  long  and  narrow,  the  s^kelets  of  which  are  set  apart,  or  so  far  asunder 
as  to  permit  the  rachis  to  be  easily  seen  between  them.  The  variety  known  as 
Bellevue  Talavera,  is  a  fair  type  of  this  class.  In  the  following  arrange- 
ment, however,  we  adopt  the  simple  one  of  colour,  red  and  white,  classing  those 
sometimes  called  yellow  wheats,  according  to  their  dark  or  light  shade,  namely, — 
those  of  a  dull  or  brownish  hue  with  the  Red,  and  those  of  a  creamy  or  straw 
colour  with  the  White. 

WHITE    VARIETIES. 
HoTBiT-ThoM  disti]igai«b«d  by  m  Mterisk  are  the  moet  commonly  cnltivsted  in  Scotland. 

L   Archer's  Prolific. — Ear  of  medium  length,  compact,  beardless.      The 
grtdn  of  medium  size,  thin  skinned,  and  altogether,  forms  a  very  beautiful  sample. 
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2.  Barbary  Thiok-Chaffed. — Straw  rather  under  tlie  mediaro  length,  slen- 
der, hat  remarkahly  firm  and  tough,  heing  generally  perfectly  solid ;  ear  short 
and  slender ;  chaff  white,  smooth,  very  thick,  and  rigid ;  grain  large,  ohlong, 
lightish-yellow  coloured  and  somewhat  flinty,  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance 
in  sample  to  some  varieties  of  T,  durum.  Although  an  early  spring  wheat,  this 
is  not  likely  to  meet  with  attention  from  British  growers,  unless  its  peculiarly- 
formed  straw  should  be  found  useful  in  some  branch  of  manufacture. 

3.  Baxter's. — Ear  of  medium  length ;  grain  round  and  deeply  furrowed ; 
straw  strong,  and  not  liable  to  lodge.  The  favourable  appearance  of  the  sample 
of  this  variety,  when  first  brought  into  notice,  led  us  to  continue  our  experiments 
on  its  growth  for  several  years ;  but  the  results  have  not  been  satisfiictory. 

4.  Berkshire  ImprovecL — Very  similar  to  Archer's  Prolific. 

6.  Brittcui7)  or  Breedon. — With  the  exception  of  the  grain  being  some- 
what larger,  has  a  very  general  resemblance  to  Archer's  Prolific. 

6.  Brodie's. — Introduced  in  1821,  and  so  named  in  compliment  to  its  dis- 
coverer, the  late  Mr.  Brodie,  of  Ormiston.  The  beauty  of  sample,  and  suc- 
cess attending  the  early  culture  of  this  wheat,  rendered  it  a  favourite  with 
growers.  It  is  considered  not  only  superior  in  sample  to  Hunter's,  but  also 
more  productive,  taller  in  straw,  and  about  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier ;  which 
latter  property  especially  suits  it  for  spring  sowing.  Of  late  years  its  culture 
has  been  pretty  extensively  practised  in  Berwickshire,  the  Lothians,  and  other 
wheat  districts,  where  it  is  generally  liked. 

7.  Brown  -  Strawed. — Ear  of  medium  length  ;  the  upper  spikelets  shortly 
bearded  ;  grain  of  medium  size,  forming  a  fair  sample. 

8.  Cape,  Bearded. — Ears  white  and  long;  grain  elongated,  large,  and  in 
general  well  filled,  whitish  coloured,  and  forming  rather  a  superior  sample.  The 
French  reckon  this  one  of  their  best  spring  wheats  ;  they  find,  however,  that  it 
is  apt  to  degenerate  unless  the  seed  be  often  changed. 

9.  Cauoasian  Bearded  Yellow. — Straw  long,  coarse,  and  soflt,  consequently 
liable   to  lodge  in  wet  seasons ;    ear  long   and  heavy ;     grain  large,  oblong. 
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yellowish  coloured,  and  rather  thick  skinned,  forming  a  good  heavy  sample.  In 
France  it  is  found  to  succeed  dther  as  a  spring  or  winter  wheat ;  but  although 
reported  to  be  more  than  usually  prolific,  further  experience  is  still  required  to 
ascertain  its  true  merits. 

10.  Chevalier  Ten-Bowed. — Straw  of  fully  more  than  medium  length,  firm, 
stout,  and  not  liable  to  lodge  ;  ear  erect,  rather  short,  but  very  compact ;  grain 
thin  skinned,  and  forms  a  superior  heavy  sample.  Of  the  origin  of  this  variety, 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Brown's  Chevalier,  a  correct  account  has 
not  been  obtained ;  it,  however,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a  sort  which 
has  been  long  known  in  the  south  of  England  by  the  name  of  ''  Salmon  Wheat, 
No.  35,"  of  which  it  is  very  likely  an  improved  variety.  It  has  been  grown  in 
Scotland  for  some  years ;  and  although  it  presents  rather  a  weakly  appearance  in 
the  winter  months,  yet  it  is  found  to  recover  rapidly  in  spring,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  reckoned  hardy,  as  well  as  prolific,  and  deserving  of  general  cultivation 
in  good  wheat  districts.  Under  the  name  of  Chevalier,  several  reputed  varieties 
have  been  of  late  years  brought  into  public  notice, — as  Fullard's  Chevalier, 
Chevalier  Prolific,  Courtney's  Chevalier,  the  last  of  which  will  be  found  further 
noticed  under  the  name  of  Hickling's  Prolific. 

11  Chiddam. — This  variety  was  procured,  in  1835,  firom  Mark  Lane,  by  Mr. 
Robb,  Gorgie  Mains,  near  Edinburgh,  under  the  above  name.  Its  grain  Ib 
slightly  more  elongated  than  that  of  the  Uxbridge,  rather  thinner  in  skin,  and 
more  transparent,  or  flinty-like.  It  is  a  prolific  variety,  a  free  grower,  and  tillers 
finely  in  spring. 

12.  Chili  Square. — Straw  and  ear  of  a  stifi*  upright  habit  of  growth ;  the 
latter  seldom  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  by  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  breadth,  a  little  compressed  on  two  sides ;  grain  about  forty  in  each 
ear,  small,  elongated,  and  of  a  whitish  colour. 

13.  Chili  SmaU  Spring. — Very  similar  to  the  above,  except  in  the  length  of 
the  ear,  which  is  much  smaller,  and  the  fineness  of  the  straw,  which  forcibly 
contrasts  with  the  strong  and  coarse  appearance  of  the  other. 
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14.  Cluster,  Dwdxt — A  remarkably  short  and  firm-strawed  variety,  which 
chiefly  distiiiguishes  it  from  the  next,  and  especially  Boits  it  for  rich  soils,  where 
the  common  sorts  are  apt  to  acquire  too  great  a  length  of  straw,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, become  lodged.  It  may  be  termed  medium  hardy,  tillers  well  in  spring, 
and  yields  a  good  return,  both  in  quality  and  sample.  It  was  first  imported  from 
England  to  East  Lothian  in  1838,  where  the  name  of  Cluster  was  applied  to  it, 
on  account  of  the  thick  and  dense  form  of  the  ear,  which,  from  the  rigidity  of 
its  straw,  is  more  than  usually  erect. 

16.  OllUter,  Tall. — Straw  tall,  of  medium  strength,  but  rather  apt  to  lodge 
when  grown  in  rich  soils ;  ear  generally  under  three  inches  in  length,  square,  and 
very  compact ;  grain  rather  small,  short,  and  of  a  dullish  white  colour,  bat 
forming  a  good  heavy  sample.  This  variety  was  introduced  fix)m  England,  under 
the  name  of  Dudney  Wheat,  in  1837,  by  Mr.  Arch.  Scott,  of  Southfield,  East 
Lothian,  who  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Tall  Cluster,  from  its  similarity  in  form 
of  ear  to  the  last. 

16*  Dantzio. — Straw  medium  length;  ear  long,  tapering,  small,  and  thinly 
set ;  grain  elongated,  very  small,  and  of  a  beautiful  white  colour.  Although  this 
sort  yields  a  most  beautiful  sample,  yet  from  its  unproductiveness  it  does  not 
appear  that  its  cultivation  in  this  country  would  be  attended  with  any  beneficial 
advantage, 

17.  Dantzio,  Bed. — This  variety  difieis  so  little  fix)m  the  white,  that  it  has 
been  considered  as  well  not  to  separate  them,  by  placing  the  present  amongst  the 
red  wheats.  The  colour  of  the  ear  is  a  light-reddish  brown,  and  that  of  the 
grain  is  only  a  slight  shade  darker  than  the  last  sort ;  in  other  respects  they 
bear  a  marked  resemblance.  These  Dantzic  wheats  are  rather  late  in  ripen- 
ing, and  the  samples  grown  in  this  country  are  very  inferior  in  appearance  to 
those  from  Dantzic  ;  thus  shewing  that  our  climate  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  its 
culture  as  that  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Baltic,  from  whence  it  is  imported. 

18.  Dantzic,  Woolly-EarecL — Ear  of  medium  length;  grain  medium  and  oblong, 
very  prolific,  and  only  slightly  woolly. 
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19.  Dantzic  Yellow. — Ear  of  medimn  length ;  grain  medium,  and  of  a  rich 
creamy  colour.     A  prolific  variety. 

20.  Backus  Bill  YeUow. — Young  plants  very  hardy ;  straw  short,  stout,  and 
opright;  ear,  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  hy  ahout  three  quarters  in 
breadth,  and  remarkably  compact ;  grain  medium  sized,  oblong,  plump,  lightish- 
yeDow,  and  transparent,  but  liable  to  be  shaken  even  by  slight  winds.  We  are 
indebted  for  this  sort  to  Colonel  Le  Couteur  of  Jersey,  to  which  island  it  was  in- 
troduced from  Keil  in  the  Baltic,  where,  as  weU  as  in  Newfoundland,  it  is  much 
grown,  being  very  prolific,  and  well  suited  for  these  climates ;  but  it  is  said  to 
yield  an  inferior  flour.  The  name,  Duck's  Bill,  has  been  applied,  and  seem- 
bgly  with  less  propriety,  to  a  totally  cUfferent  sort,  belonging  to  the  species  T, 
tuiyidum, 

2L  Earl  Spencer. — Ear  of  medium  length  and  close  set;  grain  medium  and 
oblong,  forming  a  superior  sample. 

22.  Early  Striped  Chafed. — This  variety  we  procured  fi'om  our  Mends 
M.  Vilmorin  &  Co.  of  Paris,  who  had  it  sent  them  originally  from  England  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Taylor.  The  result  of  the  trials  in  our  Experimental  Grounds  has 
determined  its  identity  with  the  Whitworth,  which  see. 

23.  EcHpse. — Young  plants  hardy,  and  becoming  bushy,  or  tillering  well,  in 
spring ;  straw  of  more  than  ordinary  length,  thick,  and  firm  in  texture;  ear  up- 
right, or  very  slightly  drooping  when  ripe,  regularly  formed,  and  compact ;  grain 
of  a  round  or  slightly  oblong  shape,  very  white  and  thin  skinned,  forming  a 
superior  sample.  This  sort  was  introduced  to  Scotland  firom  the  south  of  Eng- 
land in  1836,  but,  like  many  others  of  the  finer  varieties  from  that  quarter,  its 
poduce  has  been  found  to  deteriorate  in  quality  ;  thus  tending  to  justify  a  very  pre- 
valent opimon,  that,  in  order  to  grow  the  finer  wheats  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
it  is  occanonally  necessary  to  procure  a  change  of  seed  from  a  more  favourable 
climate. 

24.  Sley's  Oigantio.— This  was  said  to  be  discovered  in  1832  by  Mr.  Charles 
Eley,  Sion  HiU,  near  Isleworth;  but,  after  a  series  of  trials  in  our  Experi- 
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mental  Grounds,  extending  over  three  seasons,  we  could  detect  no  difference  be- 
tween it  and  Whittington's.  It  must,  therefore,  be  conndered  synonymous  with 
this  variety. 

26.  Eltham. — We  procured  samples  of  this  variety  from  the  London  market ; 
but  the  result  of  the  trials  in  our  Experimental  Grounds  prove  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  Whitworth,  which  see. 

26.  Essex. — This  variety  resembles  the  Uxbridge  in  its  ears,  and  Hunter's 
and  Mungoswell's  in  the  size  and  shape  of  its  grain  ;  but  differs  from  them  in 
being  of  a  whiter  colour,  more  transparent,  and  thinner  skinned.  This  is  also 
highly  esteemed  by  the  English  millers,  but  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  in  Scot- 
land to  ascertidn  whether  or  not  it  is  adapted  for  our  climate. 

27.  Fenton. — Ear  of  medium  length ;  grain  medium,  of  a  dull  white.  A 
very  hardy  prolific  variety. 

28.  Flanders. — This  variety  is  held  in  great  esteem  in  the  Northern  Depart- 
ments of  France  ;  it  apparently  differs  little  fi-om  the  Essex,  and  that  small  dif- 
ference may  be  merely  the  efiects  of  climate  and  cultivation. 

29.  Gtolden  Swan. — Ear  of  medium  length ;  grain  medium,  oblong,  fine 
white,  and  forming  a  beautiful  sample. 

30.  Gk>rrie*8  Prolific. — ^Ear  of  medium  length,  with  a  few  scattered  awns ;  chaff 
yellowish  white,  and  distinctly  shaded ;  grain  rather  dark,  forming  a  fair  sample. 

3L  OregoriaiL — Compared  with  either  Hunter's  or  Mungoswells,  the  ears  of 
this  sort  are  longer,  the  straw  stiffer  and  more  upright,  the  ear  being  less  bent  to 
the  side,  while  the  grain  is  shorter,  rather  lighter  in  colour,  and  more  trans- 
parent.    It  is  hardy,  tillers  well  in  spring,  and  is  deservedly  esteemed. 

32.  Hartswood. — Ear  of  medium  length,  with  a  few  scattered  awns;  spike- 
lets  spreading ;  grain  of  medium  quality,  forming  a  good  sample ;  straw  long  and 
coarse. 

33.  Hedgehog  Yellow  Bearded.— The  Bi  Herrisson  of  the  French.  Straw 
very  short  and  rather  brittle;  ear  also  very  short,  crowded,  and  thickly  furnished 
with  long  spreading  and  somewhat  tortuose  awns ;  grain  red^h  or  deep  yellow, 
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very  small,  hard,  and  of  an  oblong  shape,  forming  an  inferior  sample.  This 
variety  is  recommended  by  the  French  as  being  hardy,  prolific,  and  fitted  either 
for  aatumn  or  spring  sowing;  bnt  our  experiments  shew  that  it  is  only  de- 
serving of  attention,  firom  its  being  a  distinct  and  carious  variety,  for  collections. 

34.  HopetoniL — This  variety  is  the  produce  of  a  single  ear  of  an  unusual 
size,  which  was  discovered,  in  1832,  on  Mr.  Reid's  farm  of  Drem,  East-Lothian, 
by  his  steward,  Alexander  Douglas,  who  presented  it  to  Mr.  Sherriff,  originator  of 
the  well-known  Hopetoun  oat,  and  then  occupier  of  the  neighbouring  farm  of 
\Jango8wells.  Mr.  S.  having  left  Mungoswells,  in  1846,  gave  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  his  Hopetoun  ^  heat,  then  amounting  to  about  five  bushels,  to  Mr.  James 
Reid,  who  has  since  grown  it  with  success.  It  is  now  pretty  widely  distri- 
buted amongst  growers,  who  generally  consider  it  an  improved  stock  or  sub- 
variety  of  Hunter  s. 

35.  HnngariaiL — This  wheat  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blois,  in  France  (province  of  Orleanois),  firom  England,  some 
years  dnce,  and  its  cultivation  is  now  attended  with  much  success,  both  in  that 
district  and  in  several  others  of  the  north  of  France,  where  it  is  sometimes  known 
by  the  name  of  Froment  hli  Angloky  or  English  Wheat.  This  variety  closely 
resembles  the  Uxbridge  and  Chiddam,  fi-om  which,  however,  it  is  easily  dis- 
tinguifihed.  It  is  a  week,  or  nearly  so,  longer  in  ripening  than  the  common  sorts; 
but  is,  firom  its  superior  qualities,  well  deserving  of  a  fair  trial  in  this  country. 

36.  Hunter's. — Named  in  compliment  to  the  late  Mr.  Hunter  of  Tynefield, 
East-Lothian,  who  first  discovered  it  growing  in  a  field  on  Coldingham  Muir, 
Berwickshire.  This  wheat  is  the  most  extensively  cultivated  of  any  genuine  or 
unmixed  variety  in  Scotland.  Ear  medium  sized,  thick,  tapering  a  little  towards 
the  point,  slightly  pendant,  or  bending  to  one  side ;  grain  rather  large,  elongated, 
tapering  very  slightly  towards  the  extremity,  plump,  and  of  a  uniform  dull 
white,  or  very  light-brownish  colour  throughout. 

37.  TndiftTl  White. — Straw  short  and  stout ;  ear  rather  under  the  medium 
nze ;  grain  of  a  somewhat  transparent  whitish  colour,  ordinary  size,  and  good 
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quality.  Tliia  peculiar  chaffed  variety  was  received  by  our  firm  from  M.  Vil- 
morin,  Paris,  in  1839,  with  no  particulars  as  to  its  history  or  quality,  except 
that  it  was  obtained  from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it 
will  ever  deserve  the  attention  of  growers,  unless,  perhaps,  in  warm  climates. 

38.  Jonas^S  Proliflc^Ear  of  medium  length.  This  variety  is  hut  of  recent 
introduction,  and  is  now  undor  experiment  by  as. 

39.  Keller's  Spring. — Ear  small,  tapering,  and  slightly  bearded;  grain 
roundish  and  of  a  very  delicate  cream  colour;  straw  thin,  but  strong.  A  very  ex- 
cellent variet}',  well  deserving  the  attention  of  growers. 

40.  Le  Conteiir*8  Compact — Raised  in  1832  by  Colonel  Le  Couteur  of 
Bellevue,  Jersey.  It  is  hardy  and  tillers  remarkably  well  in  spring ;  produces 
fine  firm  straw,  rather  under  the  medium  length,  and,  consequently,  not  liable  to 
lodge,  even  on  the  richest  lands ;  the  ear  is  short  and  compact ;  grain  of  or- 
dinary size,  oblong,  and  rather  thick  skinned,  forming  a  good  sample.  In 
addition  to  these  characteristics,  Col.  Le  C.  finds  it  to  be  rather  early,  highly  pro- 
ductive, and  not  at  all  liable  to  shed  its  seeds  in  high  winds,  even  when  very 
ripe.  Several  trials,  on  a  limited  extent,  have  been  made  with  this  sort  in  Scot- 
land, none  of  which  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  any  remarkable  results ; 
but  fnrther  experiments  are  yet  requisite  to  define  its  actual  merits. 

41.  Le  C<mteiir*8  Eoimd. — An  illustrative  figure  of  this  variety,  along  with 
that  of  the  last  and  others,  is  given  by  Colonel  Le  Couteur  in  his  work 
"  On  the  Varieties,  Properties,  and  Classification  of  Wheat,"  in  which  work 
he  expresses  an  opinion  that  it  may  be  the  same  with  the  Hungarian,  he 
having  been  only  acqnsdnted  with  the  latter  by  description.  The  results  of 
experiment  prove  them,  however,  to  be  essentially  different,  the  only  charac- 
teristic common  to  both  being  the  small  size  and  round  shape  of  the  grain — 
Col.  Le  C.'s  having  a  shorter  ear  and  shorter  straw,  while  it  yields  a  thicker 
skinned  inferior  sample.  Not  deserving  of  cultivation  except  for  straw-plait, 
for  which  its  firm,  tough,  and  very  white  straw  seems,  in  an  especial  manner,  to 
recommend  it. 
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42.  Le  Couteur's  Jersey  Dantzio The  young  plants  are  hardy,  tiller  re- 

markahly  well  in  spring,  and  hloom  hefore  most  other  sorts  ;  straw  of  more 
than  usaal  length,  slender,  and  somewhat  liahle  to  lodge  on  rich  soils ;  ear 
moderately  dense,  and  drooping  or  hending  to  one  side  when  ripe  ;  grain  of  an 
ohlong  shape  and  transparent  light  colour,  forming  a  medium  sample.  Col.  Le 
C.  applied  the  name  of  Jersey  Dantzic  to  this,  from  having  ohtuned  it  out  of  a 
cargo  of  wheat  imported  from  Dantzic ;  it  is  not,  however,  to  he  confounded 
either  with  the  following,  or  the  White  Dantzic ;  to  neither  of  which  it  hears 
much  resemhlance.  From  experiments  which  the  Colonel  made  with  this 
sort,  he  found  that  12  lbs.  of  the  flour  yielded  24  lbs.  of  bread,  which  was  of 
superior  quality,  being  dry  and  white  coloured.  In  1839,  several  quarters  of  this 
wheat  were  grown  on  the  farm  of  Long  Niddry,  East  Lothian,  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son, who  found  that  the  return  and  apparent  quality  of  its  sample,  were  not  such 
as  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  culture. 

43.  Le  Ooutenr's  Ho.  5  Jersey  Dantzic.— Straw  softish  and  of  medium 
length ;  ear  long,  slender,  and  generally  a  little  bent  or  curved ;  spikelets  very 
remote,  and  usually  containing  two  or  three  large,  oblong,  thickish-skinned  grains, 
which  form  rather  an  inferior  sample.  Col.  Le  C.  selected  this  variety,  as  well 
as  the  last  and  some  others,  from  a  cargo  of  Dantzic  wheat,  and  was  induced 
to  cultivate  it  on  observing  its  hardiness  and  early  habits,  qualities  which  he 
considers  may  render  it  alike  important  for  growing  as  a  winter  wheat,  in  elevated 
late  districts,*  or  as  a  spring  wheat,  in  more  genial  situations.  As  yet,  this  sort 
has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  in  Scotland  to  warrant  an  opinion  as  to  its  real 
merits. 

44.  Leghorn. — Cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  for  its  straw,  which  is 
there  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  famous  Leghorn  plait ;  it  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  for  the  same  purpose,  but  is  now  entirely  superseded 
by  ^  common  rye.  This  name,  however,  appears  not  to  apply  to  any  one 
particular  variety,  but,  indiscriminately,  to  white  and  red,  bearded  and  beardless, 
sorts ;  the  white  beardless  varieties  seem,  however,  to  be  the  most  numerous. 
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The  whole,  apparently,  belong  to  the  early  or  spring  sorts,  which  is  no  donbt  caused 
by  their  being  sown  in  their  native  country  always  in  March,  on  light  sharp 
sandy  soils,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo.  When  intended  for  plait,  the  seed  is  sown 
very  thick,  and  the  plants  pulled  in  flower,  or  before  the  grain  is  formed,  when 
they  are  generally  about  eighteen  inches  in  height.  It  is  then  bleached  and  tied 
up  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  flax,  previous  to  selecting  the  portion  of  the 
stalk  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture,  which  is  that  between  the  ear  and  the  first 
knot  or  joint  of  the  straw. 

46-  Malaga — Straw  of  medium  length,  fine,  and  rather  brittle;  ear 
erect  and  thin ;  grain  large,  somewhat  oblong,  white,  and  thin  skinned, 
forming  a  superior  sample.  This  variety  was  received  in  autumn  184?0  from 
London,  along  with  the  Barbary  Thick-chafied  ;  but,  judging  from  the 
results  of  our  own  experiments,  together  with  its  general  characteristics,  it  ap- 
pears too  tender  and  fine  for  the  climate  of  this  country. 

46.  Hnminy. — Ear  of  medium  length  and  close ;  gram  large,  of  a  dull  white  ; 
straw  long  and  stiff*. 

47.  MungOSWellB. — This  variety  is  the  produce  of  a  few  eare  presenting  a 
superior  appearance,  which  Mr.  Patrick  Shirreff",  Mungoswells,  East- Lothian, 
discovered  in  a  field  some  years  since.  It  is  generally  accounted  a  few  days 
earlier,  and  tillers  more  fireely  in  spring  than  Hunter's  ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  more 
prolific,  but  this  is  disputed.  In  sample,  this  sort  is  so  like  Hunter's  as  often  to 
be  mistaken  by  dealers  for  it,  and  vice  versa. 

48.  Haples. — Chaff"  delicately  tinged  with  a  dull  yellow  ;  grain  large,  con- 
siderably elongated,  and  of  a  yellowish- white  colour ;  weighs  well  in  sample. 
This  sort  has  been  cultivated  for  some  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
but  not  with  the  expected  success,  the  climate  being  considered  too  cold  for  it 
in  winter.  There  is,  therefore,  no  chance  of  its  being  grown  to  advantage  in 
this  country,  particularly  as  it  ripens  very  late  in  the  season,  and  the  grain, 
although  equally  large,  acquires  more  of  a  hard,  homy,  or  flinty  nature,  than  when 
grown  in  the  south  of  France. 
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49.  Ha^es  Bearded. — Straw  short  and  somewbat  teoder ;  ear  radier 
shorter,  but  fully  more  compact  than  the  generality  of  bearded  spring  wheats  ; 
gram  large,  oblong,  and  of  a  dark  brown  transparent  colour,  forming  a  rather 
coarse-looking  sample.  This  sort  was  received  in  1839,  from  France ;  bnt  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  possessed  of  any  qualities  to  recommend  it  in  preference 
to  the  more  common  kinds. 

60.  Odesfa. — Of  a  considerable  number  of  wheats  inlaroduced  into  France 
from  Odessa  at  various  times,  this  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  one  meriting,  or 
at  least  retained,  in  cultivation.  It  was  first  introduced  into  the  province  of 
Auvergne,  by  M.  Bonfils,  where  its  cultivation  is  rapidly  increasing,  notwith- 
standing it  is  more  sensibly  affected  by  cold  than  the  common  wheats  of  the 
country.  Ear  rather  loose  and  irregular,  inclining  in  colour  to  a  light  brown  ; 
grain  long,  and  tapering  slightly  towards  the  point ;  above  an  average  size,  and 
whitbh  coloured.  The  French  say  that  it  is  equally  applicable  for  spring  as  for 
winter  sowing;  but  a  sample  sown  in  om*  Experimental  Grounds  was  later,  by 
nearly  a  fortnight,  than  any  of  our  common  winter  wheats. 

SL  Oxford  Prize. — *A  variety  introduced  from  England  m  1839,  and  so  called, 
from  having  obtained  the  first  premium  at  the  English  Agricultural  Society's  show, 
held  there  that  season,  but  it  bears  such  a  near  resemblance  to  Brodie's,  that 
several  good  judges  have  been  mduced  to  connder  them  the  same,  only  slightly 
altered  by  the  influence  of  climate,  &c. ;  and  this  appears  the  more  likely,  fit>m 
its  havmg  been  ascertained  that  the  late  Mr.  Brodie  was  in  the  practice  of  sending 
his  seed-wheat  to  several  acquaintances  in  that  district  of  England. 

62.  Painted  Stalked.-^Straw  short,  tough,  and  of  a  beantifiil  reddish  or 
purple  colour ;  ear  under  the  medium  size,  erect  or  slightly  inclined ;  grain  of 
medium  size,  slightly  oblong  shape,  thinnish  skin,  and  forming  a  good  sample. 
This  variety  was  received  firom  France  in  1839,  under  the  name  of  Bl^  Pictet, 
and  is  found  to  retain  the  characteristic  colour  of  its  straw  under  cultivation,  but 
has  no  other  real  property  to  recommend  it 

58.  PearL — ^Imported  fnm  Middlesex  to  Leith  in  1838,  by  Mr.  John  Watson, 
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corn-merchant  there;  and  was  then  considered  as  being  very  closely  allied 
to  the  Uxhridge,  and,  more  recently,  many  growers  were  of  opnion  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  Oxford  Prize,  or  an  improved  variety  of  Brodie's,  compared 
with  which,  it  is,  however,  shorter  and  smaller  in  grain,  as  well  as  heavier  and 
superior  in  sample ;  it  also  ripens  fully  earlier,  and  produces  stiff  and  rather  long 
straw. 

64.  Pearl  Bed  Chaflf. — 'Ear  of  medium  length ;  grain  roon&h  and  white, 
similar  to  Old  Uxbridgc,  and  very  prolific. 

65.  FomeramaiL — Ear  of  medimn  length,  with  a  few  scattered  awns ;  spike- 
lets  distant ;  straw  fine  and  strong. 

66.  Bed  Strawed  White. — *£ar  of  medium  length ;  grain  medium,  oblong, 
white,  and  thin  skinned,  forming  a  very  superior  sample. 

67.  Salmon. — Straw  stout  and  rather  under  the  medium  length;  grain  of  ordi- 
nary size,  somewhat  oblong  in  shape,  thin  skinned,  and  of  a  transparent  whitish 
or  salmon  colour,  formmg  a  superior  sample.  In  some  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  where  this  sort  is  pretty  extensively  grown,  it  is  considered  both  hardy 
and  prolific ;  but  although  introduced  at  various  times,  growers  in  Scotland  do  not 
seem  to  have  found  these  properties  so  permanent,  or  its  characteristics  so  distinct, 
as  to  have  led  them  to  cultivate  it  to  any  extent. 

68.  Sandwioh  Islands. — Ear  of  medium  length ;  grain  long  and  keeled ;  straw 
reddish  and  very  strong.  This  variety  b  said,  but  on  doubtfiil  authority,  to  be 
raised  fi-om  seed  grown  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  produce  of  some  grains 
dropped  there  by  birds  of  passage. 

69.  Sanghton  Yellow. — 'Ear  rather  long ;  grain  plump  and  round,  forming  a 
fair  sample ;  straw  strong,  and  rather  closely  jointed.  This  variety  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Dickson  of  Sao gh ton  Mains,  near  Edinburgh,  and  is  likely  to  prove  a 
favourite  in  the  market. 

60.  Shanry. — Ear  longer  and  more  compact  than  that  of  the  Common 
Bearded  >Ai' inter ;  beards  or  awns  much  shorter ;  grain  larger  and  softer,  of  a 
light-yellowish  colour.     Discovered  by  Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  who  picked  it  in  a  field 
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on  the  farm  of  Shanry,  becce  its  name.     This  is  certainly  a  very  superior  variety 
of  bearded  winter  wheat. 

6L  Sidliail,  Small  Bearded. — Tbis  difiera  from  all  otber  varieties  of  bearded 
wheats,  in  the  doeenees  of  its  ear,  in  the  bard-like,  smooth,  shining  appearance  of 
its  chaff,  which  res^nbles,  m  some  degree,  that  of  &e  Hard  Scilian,  bat  differs 
from  it  in  the  shape  and  texture  of  its  grain.  Ear  rather  under  the  medinro 
size;  grain  rather  large,  slightly  elongated,  and  flinty;  awns  upright,  longer 
than  the  ear. 

62.  SicQian  Square  Spring. — This  sort  ^ers  little  from  Spring  Small  Square, 
except  in  the  awns  on  the  point  of  the  ear,  bebg  elongated  to  rather  more  than 
(he  length  of  the  spikelets  (they  being  almost  wanting  in  the  other) ;  the  grain  is 
also  of  a  brighter  red,  and  more  flinty.  This  is  reckoned,  in  France,  to  be  one 
of  their  earliest  spring  wheats. 

63.  Silyer  Drop. — ^£ar  of  medium  length;  grain  small,  roundish,  similar  to 
Uxbridge. 

64.  Smoofliy^S. — ^Ear  short  and  slightly  bearded ;  gram  roundish ;  the  chaff 
reddish ;  straw  of  medium  length  and  soft. 

65.  Snow-Drop. —Ear  of  medium  length;  grain  medium,  but  a  little  more 
elongated  than  Uxbridge,  otherwise  similar. 

66.  Spring,  Chinese  Bearded. — This  variety  was  introduced  from  Germany 
by  Loudon,  and  distributed  by  him  amongst  several  cultivators  in  various  parts 
of  Britain.  The  samples  sown  in  Scotland  were  completely  destroyed  by  rust  in 
the  ears  during  the  first  season  of  their  growth,  that  not  one  seed  could  be  saved 
capable  of  vegetating,  and  thus  the  variety  was  lost  for  that  time.  Its  liability 
to  be  80  much  affected  by  rust  might  be  supposed  to  argue  a  tenderness  in  its 
constitution,  and  consequent  unfitness  for  this  climate ;  but  it  is  a  well-authenti- 
cated fiict,  that  wheats  imported  firom  the  Continent  are  often  very  much  afiected 
m  the  same  manner  the  first  season,  although  afterwards  they  become  as  hardy, 
and  free  hma  that  disease,  as  our  common  winter  sorts.  Ear  very  similar  to 
the   White    Bearded   Tuscany ;    grain  white,    slightly   transparent,   a   littie 
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eloDgat<^,  and  well  filled,  formlDg  an  excellent  sample.  Our  Mr.  Lawson. 
when  in  Rnasia  (sammer  1834),  procnred  a  small  sample  of  this  sort  from  Pro- 
fessor Fischer,  St  Petershorgh,  under  the  name  of  Ealmyntha,  or  Chinese  Wheat, 
which  was  grown  in  our  Experimental  Grounds ;  it  was,  however,  much  bjured 
hy  rust     The  variety  appears  well  adi^ted  for  spring  sowing. 

67.  Spring,  Common  Bearded. — Thb  variety  la  also  well  adapted  for  t^pring 
sowing.  The  ear  is  short,  and  grain  small.  It  was  at  one  time  the  most  exten- 
sively cultivated  wheat  in  France. 

68.  Spring,  Common  White  BeardlOM. — Gndn  short,  plump,  and  of  a  dull 
yellow  or  brownish  colour.  This  variety  is  cultivated  as  a  spring  wheat  in  the 
central  districts  of  France  to  as  great  an  extent  as  any  of  the  winter  sorts  ;  but, 
in  genenJ,  it  u  much  mixed  with  ihe  Common  White  Bearded  Spring  of  that 
country. 

69.  Spring,  Fellenbeig  Wlute.^£ar  v^  white  ;  grain  small,  slightly 
elongated,  of  a  clear  transparent  reddish  colour,  very  hard  or  flinty.  This  seems 
a  very  vigorouf  growing  wheat ;  but,  owing  to  the  smallness  and  hardness  of 
its  seeds,  and  its  great  liability  to  shake  when  ripe,  its  cultivation  is  by  no  means 
extensive. 

70.  Spring,  Hard. — This  sort  is  merely  a  sub-variety  of  the  foregoing ; 
and,  like  it,  also  procured  originally  fi^m  the  neighbourhood  of  Fellem- 
berg.  It  differs,  however,  in  having  less  flinty  grains  and  stronger  chaff,  on 
which  account  it  is  not  so  easily  shaken  by  the  wind.  Suitable  for  spring 
sowing. 

7L  Spring,  Small  Sqnare. — Ear  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  by  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadlli ;  more  square  or  less  compressed  than  that  of  the 
Chili;  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  and,  together  with  the  straw,  stiff  and  upright 
in  habit  of  growth,  small  in  mze,  slightly  elongated,  and  well  filled ;  forming 
a  pretty  sample,  not  unlike  that  of  Red  Dantzic. 

72.  Talayera. — ^This  variety  was  originally  introduced  from  Spain  into  the 
south  of  England,  and  fit)m  thence  into  France,  about  1814  or  1816.    Some  years 
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since  it  was  a  good  deal  cultivated  in  the  Lothians  and  other  wheat  districts  of 
Scotland.  At  present,  an  opinion  is  prevalent  amongst  fanners  that  it  is  too 
tender  to  withstand  the  nngenial  weather  so  frequent  in  this  country  during  the 
spring  months,  and  that  it  does  not  tiller  freely.  Its  cultivation  has,  therefore, 
been,  in  a  considerable  degree,  abandoned.  Straw  about  an  average  length ;  ear 
long,  thin,  tapering  to  the  extremity,  and  upright ;  grain  very  large,  and  of  a 
whitish  semi-transparent  colour  In  our  experiments  we  found  it  to  ripen  about 
a  week  earlier  than  any  of  the  common  winter  wheats ;  from  which  circumstance 
it  might  be  advantageously  sown  as  a  spring  wheat.  At  present  there  is  scarcely 
a  genuine  unmixed  sample  of  this  sort  to  be  procured ;  but  it  might  repay  the  trouble 
and  attention  requisite  in  raiung  it  immixed. 

73.  Talavera,  Bellevxie* — The  young  plants  are  hardy,  and  produce  remark- 
ably broad  upright  foliage,  which  is  often  of  a  yellowish  or  somewhat  sickly 
hue  in  spring,  but  recovers  rapidly  afterwards  ;  straw  rather  short  and  flexible, 
but  becoming  brittle  when  over-ripe  ;  ear  of  a  loose  open  habit,  long,  and  taper- 
ing upwards ;  grain  unusually  large,  oblong,  thin  skinned,  and  very  white,  form- 
ing a  superior  sample.  It  is  decidedly  the  earliest  beardless  variety  presently  cul- 
tivated in  this  country,  and,  consequently,  well  adapted  for  spring  sowing.  Some 
cultivators,  however,  who  have  chiefly  grown  it  as  a  Mrinter  wheat,  assert  that 
it  is  deficient,  both  in  produce  of  straw  and  grain,  to  the  more  common  sorts, 
and  that  it  is  only  as  a  spring  wheat  that  it  is  entitled  to  attention,  or  as  a 
winter  wheat  on  high  lands ;  while  one  eminent  East  Lothian  farmer  pronounces 
it  to  be  the  most  unprofitable  sort  he  ever  cultivated. 

74.  Tonielle. — Ear  rather  more  compact  than  the  Naples.  When  very 
ripe  the  grains  are  apt  to  be  shaken  out  by  the  least  wind.  Grain  of  a 
brownish-yellow  colour,  but  said  to  be  much  whiter  when  grown  in  Provence, 
and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  France.  A  very  tender  sort,  and  not  fitted  for 
cultivation  in  this  country. 

76.  Tremois  Black-Jointed  White-Bearded. — This  variety  has  strong  broad 
foliage,  and  the  young  plants  taUer  remarkably  in  spring ;  its  straw  is  of  medium 
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length,  thick,  hut  soft  and  hritde  when  ripe,  generaDy  a  good  deal  kneed  or  hent 
at  the  large  hlackiah  joints ;  ear  of  ordinary  size  and  pretty  compact ;  grain  of 
medium  size,  ohlong  shape,  and  whitish  colour ;  forming  a  fiur  sample.  In  Perth- 
shire it  has  proved  to  he  fully  as  late  as  the  common  winter  wheats ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  does  not  seem  possessed  of  any  properties  to  recommend  it  for  cultivation 
in  this  country. 

76.  Tnnstall. — Several  varieties  have  heen  grown  under  this  name  in  different 
parts,  including  even  the  White  Woolly-Eared  or  Hedge  Wheat ;  and  one  was 
brought  into  notice  by  Sir  Francis  A.  M'Kenzie,  Bart,  of  Gairioch,  at  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland's  Show  at  Inverness,  in  1839, 
under  the  name  of  Tunstall  Thick-chaflfed  Wheat,  which  he  recommended  for 
cultivation  in  that  district ;  but  further  particulars  regarding  it  have  not  been  re- 
ceived. 

77.  ToBCany. — This  sort  very  much  resembles  the  Common  Bearded  Spring 
Wheat  of  the  French,  but  grows  rather  taller,  and  b  a  shade  yellower  in  colour 
when  ripe.  It  differs  also  from  the  Bearded  Tuscany  in  being  smaller,  and  less 
compact  in  the  ear,  and  also  in  its  grain,  which  is  smaller,  flinty,  and  of  a  light 
reddish  colour. 

78.  Tuscany,  Bearded.— The  appearance  of  the  ear  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  Shanry,  except  in  having  rather  longer  awns ;  grain  longer,  plumper, 
and  of  a  very  light  colour  ;  it  is  also  earlier,  and  better  adapted  for  spring  sow- 
ing. Discovered  by  Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  who  selected  it  some  years  since  from 
a  quantity  of  Leghorn  wheat. 

79.  Tuscany,  Beardless.— Grain  light  coloured,  clear,  transparent,  and  thin 
skinned,  forming  a  good  sample,  and  seems  to  be  very  prolific.  Discovered,  also, 
by  Mr  A.  Gorrie,  who  picked  it  some  years  ago  in  a  field  of  Leghorn  wheat,  the 
seed  of  which  was  imported  direct  from  Leghorn. 

80.  TTzbridge. — *Is  so  named  from  being  originally  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Uxbridge,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Ear  large,  and  very  compact, 
tapering  very  little  towards  the  point,  and  hanging  a  good  deal   to  one  side. 
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GraiD  rather  small,  short,  plump,  and  of  a  very  white  colour,  forming  altogether 
a  beantifnl  sample,  and  is  mnch  esteemed  by  the  London  millers,  by  whom  it  is 
preferred  to  any  other  variety.  From  the  trials  which  have  been  made  of  the 
Uxbridge  wheat  in  Scotland,  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  suited  to  our  climate, 
very  prolific,  and  deserving  of  attention  from  cultivators.  It  may  be  considered 
two  or  three  days  later  in  ripening  than  the  Mungoswells. 

8L  Velvet,  or  Woolly-Eared. — *  Also  known  in  Sussex  and  Kent,  where  it  is 
much  cultivated,  by  the  names  of  Hoary,  White,  and  StuflTed  Wheats  ;  also  by 
the  name  of  Hedge  WTieat  (Bid  de  Hate,  Ft.)  ;  but  the  latter  is  also  applied 
to  other  varieties.  Straw  short,  ear  small,  but  close  and  compact;  grain 
middle-sized,  well  formed,  of  a  semi-transparent  whitish  colour.  This  is  a 
favourite  variety  with  the  London  millers,  on  account  of  its  yielding  little  bran 
and  a  fine  white  fiour.  In  Scotland,  its  cultivation,  although  extending,  has 
never  been  general,  firom  an  opinion  being  prevalent  amongst  growers,  that  its 
woolly  chaff  is  apt  to  retain  the  moisture  in  damp  seasons,  thereby  mate- 
rially injuring  the  sample,  by  discolouring  it,  and  causing  it  to  sprout.  It 
was  introduced  into  France  fix)m  the  south  of  England  upwards  of  twenty 
years  since,  and  is  now  cultivated  pretty  extensively  in  that  country. 

82.  Velvet,  Le  Contenr's. — A  sample  of  white  downy  wheat,  to  which 
we  have  applied  this  name,  was  received  fi-om  Col.  Le  C. ;  which,  having 
been  town  along  with  the  Common  White  Woolly  Wheat  for  comparison, 
was  found  to  produce  shorter  straw,  with  smaller  ears,  and  otherwise  to  appear 
quite  distinct,  but  seemingly  inferior,  both  in  quality  and  produce,  to  that 
variety. 

83.  Victoria. — This  variety  was  found  by  Humboldt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Victoria,  in  the  province  of  Caraccas.  It  generally  ripened  in  fi-om 
seventy  to  seventy-five  days  firom  the  sowing.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Plymouth  in  1933.  Straw  rather  shorter  than  that 
of  common  wheats;  ear  also  short,  but  pretty  compact,  whitish  coloured;  grain 
long,  reddish  coloured,  slightly  corned  and  flinty,  rather  small  in  size. 
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84.  Villllorill*8. — Straw  long  and  tliick,  but  not  firm  in  texture,  consequently 
liable  to  get  lodged  in  very  rich  soils ;  ear  very  long,  compact,  and  generally 
curved  or  waved ;  grain  short  or  roundish  shaped,  and  of  a  light  cream  colour ; 
forming  a  very  fine  sample  This  seemingly  superior  variety  was  communi-  ' 
cated  by  Col.  Le  Couteur,  in  1839,  who  had  it  originally  firom  M.  Vilmorin  of  : 
Paris,  in  compliment  to  whom  he  has  named  it ;  which  name  is  here  retained  in 
consequence  of  its  appearing  quite  distinct  firom  any  of  the  numerous  named  sorts 
which  have  at  diflferent  times  been  received  by  us  from  M.  Vilmorin.  From  the 
limited  trials  which  have  been  made  of  it  in  this  country  it  appears  well  deserv- 
ing of  fiirther  attention. 

85.  Wellington. — This  variety  was  received  by  us  fix)m  Wickham  in  Suffolk  ; 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  between  it  and  the  variety  known  as 
Whittington,  which  see. 

86.  Whitworth. — Straw  of  medium  length,  slender  and  firm ;  grain  oblong, 
tapering  towards  the  point,  white  and  thin  skinned  ;  forming  a  superior  sample. 
In  the  coimty  of  Durham  and  neighbouring  districts,  this  variety  has  been  a  good 
deal  sought  after  of  late  years  for  spring  sowing,  it  being  about  a  week  or  ten  I 
days  earlier  than  the  common  sorts.  It  was  first  introduced  to  these  parts  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Wood,  of  Whitworth,  who  received  it  fix)m  the  south  of  England 
without  a  name. 

87.  Whittington. — Young  plants  bushy  and  hardy ;  straw  very  long  and  of 
softish  texture;  ear  unusually  large  and  drooping;  grain  large,  oblong,  thin 
skinned,  and  forming  a  very  superior  sample.  This  well-known  and  highly  pro- 
lific variety  is  named  after  Mr.  Whittington  of  Whitmore  House,  near  Ripley, 
and  is  the  produce  of  three  ears  received  by  him  fix)m  Switzerland  in  1830.  In 
1836,  he  first  offered  a  limited  quantity  of  its  seed  for  sale,  since  which  its  culti- 
vation has  spread  rapidly  in  the  different  wheat  districts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
In  the  latter  country,  it  has  of  late,  however,  somewhat  &llen  in  the  estimation  of 
growers,  being  liable  to  lodge  on  rich  soils,  where  its  culture  has  been  attempted 
by  many,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  its  originator,  who  recommends  it  for  thin  or 
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bferior  soils  only^  for  which  it  is  particularly  suitahle.     It  has  also  been  foond  to 
succeed  well  as  a  spring  wheat,  being  fiilly  earlier  than  the  commoner  sorts. 

88.  Winter,  Common  White. — This  is  a  name  given  to  whatever  white  wheat 
is  generally  cultivated  in  any  district  where  its  culture  may  not  have  been  super- 
seded by  one  or  more  of  the  superior  and  less  mixed  varieties.  It  is  not  strictly 
applicable  to  any  one  distinct  variety,  but  rather  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
varieties  of  white  wheats,  not  even  excluding  the  velvet-eared,  and  some  of  the 
bearded  sorts.  Its  cultivation  is  now,  however,  giving  place  to  varieties  less 
mixed,  and  which  produce  superior  samples.  The  specimen  in  the  Collection  is 
the  Common  White  Winter  Wheat  of  the  Lothians. 

89.  Winter,  Common  Bearded. — This  variety  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in 
cultivation.  It  may,  however,  often  be  seen  mixed,  in  small  quantities,  with 
Common  White  Winter  Wheat ;  grain  small,  elongated,  of  a  light  redcQsh 
colour,  rather  hard  and  flint}^     A  comparatively  worthless  variety. 

90.  Woolly-Eared  White  Bearded.— Differs  firom  the  Shanry,  in  having  its 
ears  covered  by  a  fine  wool  or  down.  Introduced  by  Mr  A.  Gorrie.  There  are, 
doubtless,  many  sub-varieties  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  other  downy  or  woolly 
wheats,  possessing  various  degrees  of  merit ;  but  as  cultivators  seem  to  have  a  pre- 
judice against  woolly  wheats  in  general,  the  varieties  are,  practically,  little  known. 

9L  Winter,  Yellow  Bearded. — Ear  compressed ;  beard  long  and  spreading ; 
grain  medium  fdzed,  reddish-yellow  in  colour.  This  wheat  was  formerly  voy 
much  cultivated  in  France  ;  but,  as  agricultural  improvement  advances,  it  seems 
to  give  place  to  the  white  beardless  varieties.  It  is,  nevertheless,  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive, and  still  cultivated  pretty  extensively  in  the  province  of  Ardeche.  It  is, 
also,  according  to  M.  Creuze-Delessor,  the  principal  wheat  in  the  department  of 
Vienna,  where  it  is  much  esteemed,  both  by  millers  and  bakers. 

92.  Yellow  Chaffl — Straw  of  medium  length,  slender,  and  firm  ;  chaflT  of  a 
yellowish  colour ;  spikelets  close  set  on  the  ear,  which  is  of  medium  length ;  grain 
medium  in  size,  oblong,  white,  and  thin  skinned,  forming  a  superior  sample. 
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R£D      VARIETIES. 

93.  Aiikiiuon*!  Bearded. — Ear  rather  long  and  slightly  bearded ;  grain  dull 
red,  with  white  chaff;  straw  very  strong. 

94.  Australian. — Ear  of  mediom  length,  having  a  flattened  appearance  ;  grain 
dull  red  and  tapering ;  straw  of  medium  length,  with  black  joints,  at  an  unusually 
short  distance  apart.  This  variety  was  introduced  from  South  Australia,  where 
it  has  long  been  a  &vourite. 

96.  Beardless. — Ear  of  medium  length  ;  grain  medium  in  size,  and  bright  red. 
A  fine  sample,  and  proHfic  sort. 

96.  Belgian. — *Ear  of  medium  length ;  grain  medium  in  size  and  bright  red, 
forming  a  fine  sample.     A  very  prolific  wheat. 

97.  Blood-red. — *Straw  long,  rather  stout,  and  not  apt  to  become  lodged.  Ear 
large,  of  rather  a  bright  brownish-red  colour,  tapering  very  slighdy  to  the  point ; 
grain  medium  sized,  of  a  dark  yellowish  or  copper  colour,  especially  at  the  thickest 
end ;  the  other  being  generally  darker,  and  more  transparent ;  slightly  triangular, 
or  cornered  on  the  sides.  This  sort  was  introduced  some  years  ago  into  East  Lothian 
fi*om  the  London  market,  and  its  cultivation  has  now  extended  over  most  of  the 
wheat  districts  of  Scotland.  It  is  very  prolific ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  red 
wheats,  less  esteemed  than  the  white  sorts, — millers  and  bakers  not  giving  so 
much  per  quarter  for  it  by  two  or  three  shillings ;  they,  however,  find  it  often 
very  convenient  to  mix  its  flour  with  that  of  the  white  kinds,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  fourth  part,  or  so. 

98.  Bois-HalL — Toung  plants  very  hardy;  straw  rather  short,  stout,  and  rigid ; 
ear  erect,  usually  about  two  and  a-half  inches  long,  very  compact,  or  doeely  imbri- 
cated, especially  toward  the  point ;  chaff  thin  and  hard,  of  a  bright  reddish- 
brown  colour,  slightly  streaked ;  grain  of  medium  size,  forming  a  good  lightish- 
red  sample.  We  received  this  variety  from  Messrs  Field  &  Child,  seedsmen, 
London,  who  had  it  from  the  original  grower,  Mr.  Smoothy  of  Bois-Hall.  The 
result  of  our  own  experiments,  confirmed  by  those  of  several  of  our  most  intelli- 
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gent  timers,  prove  that  this  variety  is  quite  bardy,  rather  more  than  ordinarily 
prolific,  and  well  suited  for  rich  alluvial  soils,  as  it  is  not  apt  to  get  lodged ;  but 
it  is  rather  liable  to  sport  or  degenerate  info  sub-varieties,  which  will  prove  an 
obstruction  to  the  extension  of  its  cnltore. 

99.  Branching  Smooth-Eared. — An  ear  of  this  sort  was  recdved  in  spring 
1840  from  M.  Vilmorin  and  Co.,  Paris,  which  may  be  described  as  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  beardless  varieties  of  T,  salhmm,  that  the  Egyptian  wheat 
does  to  the  downy-eared  sorts  of  T,  turgidum.  Several  grains  from  this  ear 
were  carefully  sown  in  our  Experimental  Grounds,  the  produce  of  which  possessed 
very  little  of  the  branching  habits  of  the  original ;  but  whether  this  arose  from  a 
EabiHty  to  degenerate,  or  was  the  effect  of  spring  sowing,  and  a  want  of  sufficient 
vigour  in  the  plants,  still  remains  to  be  ascertained.  At  best,  however,  this  is 
likely  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  singular  variety  than  for  any  real  merits. 

100.  Britannia. — Very  similar,  in  all  its  characteristics,  to  the  Belgian. 

lOL  BnrwelL — Straw  long,  firm,  and  reddish  coloured;  ear  large  and  thin  set, 
having  scarcely  three  spikelets  in  the  inch ;  chaff  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour, 
large,  hard,  and  closely  surrounding  the  grain,  which  is  also  large,  longish  shaped, 
and  of  a  deep  reddish  colour,  forming  a  friir  sample.  This  variety  originated  in 
the  parish  of  Burwell,  Cambridgeshire,  a  district  filmed  for  its  red  seed  wheat, 
and  is  still  held  in  considerable  esteem  by  growers  in  the  higher  wheat  dis- 
tricts of  the  central  and  northern  counties  of  England ;  where,  in  many  parts,  it 
has  odtirely  superseded  the  Old  Red  Wheat,  fit>m  its  being  considerably  hardier 
and  much  earlier,  as  well  as  more  prolific,  and  less  liable  to  suffer  damage  in  ad- 
verse seasons.  | 

102.  Camibridge  Brown. — Straw  of  medium  length,  slender,  tough,  and  flex-  i 
ible ;  ear  long,  open,  loose,  and  generally  bent  or  drooping;  chaff  large,  rigid,  and  j 
of  a  reddish  brown  colour ;  grain  deep  brown,  large,  oblong,  and  tapering  towards 
the  point;  forming  a  good  sample.     This  variety  was  received  m  1836  fit)m  the 
late  Mr.  George  Baker,  of  Ehnese  Hall,  Durham,  whose  crop  of  it  that  season 
averaged  sixty  bushels  per  imperial  acre ;  and  he  fiirther  characterized  it  as  being 
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early,  hardy,  and  a  sort  which  he  always  found  to  tiller  or  spread  well  in 
spring. 

103.  Canadian  Square. — Very  similar,  in  all  its  characteristics,  to  Piper's, 
but  with  the  ear  tapering  towards  the  point. 

104.  Caucasian. — Ear  dull  red,  long,  and  upright ;  chaff  thick  and  hard ;  grain 
elongate,  semi-transparent,  rather  above  the  mediimi  size,  hard,  and  flinty.  This  is 
one  of  the  earliest  red  winter  wheats ;  and  is  in  France  sometimes  sown  as  a 
spring  wheat.  The  sample  is  very  inferior,  and  seemingly  not  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation. 

105.  Champion. — Ear  of  medium  length ;  grain  rather  large,  but  a  little 
coarse ;  straw  strong.     It  is  very  prolific,  and  tillers  well. 

106.  Chinese. — This  variety  resembles  the  Small  Sicilian  White  Spring 
variety  in  all  its  parts,  except  the  colour  of  its  chaff  and  grain,  which  is  dark 
reddish. 

107.  Clover's  EecL— 'Young  plants  of  vigorous  growth,  hardy,  and  tiller  well 
in  spring ;  straw  rather  long,  very  thick  and  stout,  not  being  liable  to  lodge,  even 
when  grown  on  rich  soils ;  ear  very  large,  pretty  close  set,  and  generally  only 
slightly  bent  to  the  one  side  ;  chaff  firm  and  strong,  of  a  bright  brownish  colour ; 
grain  large,  oblong,  and  lightish  red  coloured,  forming  a  very  good  sample.  This 
variety  was  originally  selected  by  Mr.  John  Clover,  fiirmer,  near  Newmarket, 
fi^m  a  field  of  wheat  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Suffolk  Red ;  and  its  culture  is  now  very  general  in  that  and  surrounding  counties, 
where  it  is  even  displacing  the  Burwell,  for  which  it  is  often  substituted  by  the 
seed  growers  of  that  long  esteemed  sort. 

108.  Common  French. — Ear  pale  red  ;  grain  reddish,  rather  hard  or  flinty ; 
and  of  medium  size.  We  are  indebted  for  this  variety  to  the  French,  by  whom 
it  was  introduced  fi^m  the  north  of  Germany.  It  has  not  received  a  very  ex- 
tensive share  of  cultivation,  neither  dooR  it  seem  deserving  of  such. 

109.  Copdock. — Ear  of  medium  length ;  grain  medium,  both  in  size  and  colour, 
yielding  well,  but  not  equal  to  Clover's  Red  in  fineness. 
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110.  Fcnt — *£ar  very  long  (about  six  incheB)^  compressed,  of  a  light-reddish 
colour;  grain  dongated,  and  of  a  bright  light  red,  rather  flinty.  This  variety 
was  introduced  into  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  in  1829,  by  Mr.  James  Ross,  then 
&rmer  at  Moorhall,  who  procured  it  from  a  com-&ctor  at  Mark-lane.  A  series 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments  prove  its  value  as  a  spring  wheat ;  for  although 
sown  late  in  March,  it  has  always  been  found  to  ripen  as  early  as  any  of  the 
winter  wheats,  sown  in  October  or  November  previously.  It  requires,  however, 
to  be  carefully  pickled  before  sowing,  being  very  liable  to  smut,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  till  over  ripe,  being  very  apt  to  shake.  This  variety  is,  also, 
pretty  generally  known  as  April  Wheat. 

111.  Ooldem  Acre. — Ear  medium  and  ti^pering,  with  a  few  scattered  awns ; 
chaff  reddish  brown  and  striped ;  grain  roundish,  forming  a  fair  sample.  This 
may  be  called  a  veiy  prolific  variety. 

118.  QdUen  Drop. — *  Very  similar  to  that  of  the  Blood  Red ;  straw  shorter, 
and  requiring  a  few  days  longer  to  arrive  at  maturity ;  grain  about  the  same 
azOy  but  more  umform  and  lighter  in  colour ;  also  rather  more  elongated  and 
rounded  on  the  edges.     It  is,  however,  no  better  liked  by  the  miller. 

113.  Ooldem  Drop  Purple-Stalked. — Ear  darker  in  colour,  and  more  compact 
than  that  of  the  last ;  straw  also  of  a  dark  purple,  particularly  a  few  days  before 
ripening ;  grain  rather  brighter  in  colour ;  in  other  respects  similar.  Introduced 
in  1834  by  Mr.  A.  Gorrie  of  Annat     This  variety  seems  deserving  of  cultivation. 

114.  QdUen  Bed. — This  differs  from  Blood  Red,  by  the  ear  bemg  less 
compact,  longer,  and  more  tapering  towards  the  point ;  and  in  its  grain  being 
kmger,  not  so  round  and  compact,  and  more  obtusely  angled  on  the  sides.  It  is, 
also,  very  hardy,  prolific,  and  much  esteemed.  This  variety  is  sometimes  called 
Red  Essex. 

110.  Harvey's  ProUflc. — Ear  of  medium  length ;  gnun  medium  in  size  and 
colour,  forming  a  fiur  sam|de,  and  joelding  well. 

116.  innk1illg*8  Proliflc. — Straw  of  fully  more  than  ordinary  length,  strong, 
and  not  liable  to  lodge ;  ear  of  a  large  size  and  beautiiul  dense  square  form ; 
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cbaff  white ;  grain  of  a  short  or  somewhat  roundish  form,  and  a  deep  yellow  or 
reddish  colour,  forming  rather  an  inferior  sample.  Young  plants  tiller  well  in 
spring,  and  yield  a  broad  healthy  foliage.  This  variety  is  the  produce  of  a  plant 
with  three  ears,  which  was  discovered,  in  1830,  by  Mr.  Samud  Hickling,  in  a 
field  at  Cawston,  near  Aylsham,  Norfolk  ;  these  contained  293  grains,  from  the 
produce  of  which  he,  in  1835,  sowed  a  breadth  of  18  acres.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  Lothians  in  the  following  year,  and  resulted  in  a  rapidly  extended  culti* 
vation  in  the  various  wheat  districts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England  and 
Ireland.  Its  culture  is  now,  however,  consdderably  on  ^e  decrease,  firom  the 
circumstance  of  dealers  offering  only  a  secondary  price  for  it,  as  they  condder  it 
inferior  for  baking  to  most  of  the  .older  red  wheats,  amongst  which  it  is  generally 
classed,  notwithstanding  the  whiteness  of  ^ts  straw  and  chaff.  Samples  of  wheat, 
under  the  names  of  King  William,  Thick-set,  Indedon  s  ProBfic,  Courtney's  Six- 
rowed  Chevalier,  Norfolk,  &c.,  have  been  at  difierent  times  reoaved  firom  various 
parts  of  England,  between  which  and  Hickling^s  no  difference  apparently  exists, 
except  such  as  may  be  attributed  to  the  difference  of  climate,  soil,  &c.,  in  which 
they  had  been  grown. 

117.  Blent — Ear  resembling  that  of  Golden  Red,  but  the  grain  much  larger,  of 
a  more  imiform  and  darker  colour,  and  also  more  transparent,  hard,  and  flinty. 

118.  KftwringlaTlcL — Ear  large,  and  of  medium  length ;  grain  large,  and  darkish 
yellow,  thickHskinned,  but  very  prolific. 

119.  Lammas,  Bed. — *Form  of  the  ears  more  waved  than  in  tliose  of  Red 
Kent,  also  thinner,  and  not  so  much  redined  or  bent  to  the  side.  This 
variety  origirally  from  England,  has  been  cultivated  in  the  north  of  France  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  success ;  but  although  taken  firom  a  northern  to  a  southern 
latitude,  it  is  found  lees  adapted  for  withstanding  the  winter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  than  the  Common  or  Old  Red.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  wmter  in  that  part  of  France  behig  generally  colder  than 
in  England.  The  French  comdder  this  sort  as  yielding  the  finest  sample  of  any 
of  their  red  wheats.     It  is,  however,  liable  to  be  shaken  when  fiiUy  ripe,  and 
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flhould,  ^ertkre,  be  cat  a  day  or  two  before  arriving  at  fbll  maturity.  In  the 
quality  of  its  sample,  this  variety  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  Kent,  to 
which  it  also  bears  a  marked  resemblance  in  its  general  character ;  so  that  they 
are  very  probably  of  the  same  origin,  and  owe  any  distinction  more  to  the  efiect 
of  a  difference  in  dfimate,  soil,  or  culture,  than  to  anything  else.  The  Lammas 
is  certainly  the  most  esteemed  variety  of  the  red  wheats  cultivated  in  Scotland. 

120.  KarianapalL — Straw  tough,  firm,  and  erect ;  ear  of  medium  length,  thin 
and  slender ;  chaff  thickish  and  firm,  bright  brownish  coloured,  and  fiimished, 
towards  ibe  point  of  the  ear,  with  a  few  scattered  awns,  from  one-fourth  to 
tbree-fiNirths  of  an  inch  in  length ;  grain  rathw  under  the  medium  mze,  oblong, 
thin  skinned,  and  of  a  bright  red^h  colour ;  forming  a  superior  sample,  compared 
with  most  other  red  sj^nng  wheats.  J*his  variety  was  obtained  in  1839  from 
M.  Vilmorin,  Paris,  who  recaved  it  from  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  as  being 
an  eariy  and  deserving  winter  sort ;  but  firom  trials  made  by  him,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  it  will  answer  better  as  a  sp^ng  wheat  in  the  north  of  France.  The  samples 
sown  with  the  others  in  our  Collection  stood  the  winter  well,  appeared  less  liable 
to  disease^  and  ripened  as  early  as  the  generality  of  the  spaing  varieties ;  but 
seemed  very  deficient,  both  in  produce  of  straw  and  grain. 

12L  llazigdUL-^Ear  of  medium  length ;  grain  of  medium  size,  and  bright  red ; 
fimning  a  good  samjde.     It  is  a  very  prolific  variety. 

12S.  Mendoia. — A  bearded  wheat,  introduced  fi^m  Mendoza  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart  This  sort  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Fern ;  but 
has  stronger  cha£^  with  lai^er  and  coarser  grain. 

123.  Monse-tailt  WMte49taIk6d. — So  named  irom  its  having  a  long  thin 
tiqiering-pointed  ear.  Grain  eloi^ted,  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  irregularly 
mterspersed  with  dark  semi-transparent  spots  or  blotches.  Seems  rather  unpro- 
ductive, and  not  deserving  of  cultivation. 

184.  Honae-Iail,  Sed-Stalked.— Distinguished  firom  the  last  by  having  purple 
coloured  straw,  and  darker  red  ears ;  grain  also  darker  in  colour.  Appears,  also, 
an  in£^or  sort. 
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125.  Varbonne  Bearded. — Straw  short  and  tough ;  ear  long  and  Han ;  chafi" 
large  and  firm,  of  a  dark  brown  colour  at  the  sides,  and  lighter  towards  the  centre 
of  each  spikelet ;  awns  brownish,  long,  and  spreadmg ;  grain  of  medium  size,  long 
shaped,  and  forming  a  dark  coloured  inferior  sample.  This  sort  appears  to  be 
rather  suhject  to  disease,  and  possessed  of  no  property  to  entitle  it  to  culture  in 
this  country. 

126.  Old  fied,  or  Commoit — This  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  Common 
French.  Ear  of  medium  size,  nearly  upright ;  grain  elongated,  and  of  a  dull 
reddish  colour.  It  is  still  cultivated  to  a  pretty  conuderable  extent,  on  very 
strong  clay  or  tenacious  soils,  in  the  north  of  France ;  hut  in  this  country  it 
is  almost  entirely  superseded  by  some  of  the  more  prblific  and  superior  varieties, 
particularly  the  Blood  Red.  » 

127.  Piper*8  Thioluet — *£ar  square  and  compact,  hearded  ;  chaff  dull  red  ; 
grain  roundish  and  light  red,  forming  a  very  fair  sample. 

128.  Sattling  Jaok. — Ear  of  medium  lengtii ;  grain  medium,  dull  yellowish. 
A  coarse  sample,  but  a  very  prolific  sort. 

129.  Bark  Tellow. — Straw  rather  short,  but  tough  and  firm ;  ear  brownish 
coloured,  slender,  and  slightly  curved ;  grain  of  a  thin  oblong  form,  and  doll 
yellowish  colour.  CoL  Le  Couteur,  Jersey,  fix)m  whom  this  variety  was  recmved, 
first  obtained  it  from  the  Island  of  Sark,  which,  he  reports,  as  much  visited  by 
storms,  and  where  the  fields  receive  artificial  shelter ;  he  consequently  presumes 
that  it  may  be  advantageously  grown  in  cold  and  late  districts.  The  result  of  our 
experiments  tends  to  shew  that  hardiness  is  its  only  property,  as  it  is  neither  prolific, 
nor  does  it  yield  a  good  sample. 

130«  Satunur  Tellow. — Straw  tall,  erect,  thickish,  somewhat  soft,  and,  as  well 
as  the  chaff,  of  a  whitish  colour ;  ear  large,  and  medium  compact ;  grain  large, 
ohlong,  thinnish  skinned,  and  light  red  or  yellowish  coloured,  forming  a  good 
sample.  This  variety  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  valleys  of  Anjoa  ;  and  its 
culture  has,  of  late,  increased  rapidly  in  the  district  of  Orleans,  La  Beauce, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  other  parts  of  France,  firom  having  been  found  fiiUy 
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a  week  earlier,  as  well  as  more  prolific,  than  the  commoner  sorts;    bat  \m- 
usually  severe  springs  prove  it  to  be  also  more  tender.     Small  quantities  grown 
in  tUs  comitry  shew  it  to  be  a  healthy  and  free  grower;  bat  seemingly  possessed 
of  no  qualities  to  recommend  it  in  preference  to  the  sorts  in  general  cultivation. 
13L  Sidliail  Square.— Evidently  t^e  same  as  Piper's. 

132.  Spring,  Early. — ^£ar  long  and  bearded ;  grain  of  medium  mze  and  semi- 
transparenty  of  a  dull  red  colour ;  straw  of  medium  lengthy  and  rather  darkish. 
An  excellent  variety,  and  well  adapted  for  a  spring  wheat,  although  somewhat 
liable  to  shake  if  allowed  to  become  fully  ripe. 

133.  Snlphnr-OOlonrecL — Ear  somewhat  compact;  grain  short,  rather  plump, 
and  of  a  yellow  sulphur-like  colour.     May  be  considered  a  prolific  good  sort. 

134.  Spalding*!  Prolific. — *Now  a  well-known  and  very  prolific  variety,  intro- 
duced many  years  ago  firom  Norfolk ;  very  hardy,  and  of  vigorous  growth ;  straw 
rather  long  and  stout,  and  not  liable  to  lodge ;  ear  large,  and  close  set ;  gnun 
large,  oblong,  and  forming  a  good  average  sample  amongst  the  range  of  Red 
Wheats. 

136.  Tonzdle. — ^Ear  longish  and  rather  tlun,  of  a  dark  reddish  colour,  with  large 
firm  chaff,  and  large  well-filled,  thin-skinned,  reddish  grain.  This  variety  was 
received  fixmi  M.  Vilmorb,  Paris. 

136.  Tranqparenl — ^A  bearded  variety,  well  adapted  for  spring  sowing.  Straw 
longer  tiian  that  of  most  spring  wheats,  firm  and  flexible ;  ear  long  and  very 
slender;  chaff  of  a  transparent  lightish  brown  colour,  large  and  hard;  grain 
largish  sized,  somewhat  hard  or  flinty,  and  of  a  transparent  reddish  or  yellow 
cc^ur,  forming  a  medium  sample.  Compared  with  the  other  French  spring  wheats, 
tliis  seems  to  jrield  a  larger  crop  of  straw,  and  is  also  a  more  hardy  and  firee 
grower ;  but  its  produce  in  grain  is  too  scanty  to  raider  it  worthy  of  attention. 

137.  Tiuoany. — ^Ear  of  a  darldsh  red  or  brown  cdour,  large,  rather  compact^ 
bending  to  one  side,  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Blood-Red, 
than  which  its  grain  is  larger,  more  pmnted,  and  of  a  more  uniform  yellow- 
«b-brown  colour ;  it  is  also  eight  or  ten  days  eariier  in  ripening.  It  seems  to  merit 
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cultivationy  and,  aa  well  as  the  White  Tiucaiiy,  ripens  almost  as  early,  when 
sown  in  March,  as  if  sown  in  antnmn. 

138.  Telvetor  Woolly-Eared.— Ear  short  and  compact;  grainsHghdy  elongated, 
dark  red,  and  flinty.  Medium  prolific ;  bat,  like  the  White  Velvet-Eared  variety, 
little  CBteemed,  firom  its  woolly  ears  being  sopposed  to  retain  the  moistare 
in  damp  weather. 

139.  Velvet  or  WooUy-Earad  Bearded.— Ear  long,  downy,  and  rather  com- 
pact, of  a  dark  reddish  colour ;  grain  large,  flinty,  and  rather  coarse ;  chaff  hard, 
and  not  allowing  the  seeds  to  be  easily  shaken  by  the  wind.  A  prolific,  early, 
and  hardy  winter  wheat,  and  might,  probably,  be  found  suitable  as  a  spring 
wheat. 

140.  Velvetor  Woolly-Eared  of  Orete.— Ear  deep  red,  downy,  short,  andcom- 
pact;  grain  short  and  slightly  angular,  of  a  reddish  opaque  yellow  colour. 
Sample  of  rather  a  superior  quality. 

14L  Tiotoria  Bed  Spring. — ^Ear  long  and  bright  red,  with  long  beard ;  grain 
of  medium  size,  and  forming  a  fiur  sample.     This  is  a  very  prolific  variety. 

143.  Waterloo. — This  variety  produces  a  strongish  straw,  yidds  a  good  sample, 
and  is  of  medium  prolificness,  bearing  a  oonaiderable  resemblance  to  the  BurweU ; 
but  does  not  seem  possessed  of  sufficient  properties  to  induce  growers  to  cultivate 
it  in  preference  to  the  more  generally  known  kinds . 

IP.  TRITICUM  TURGIDUM. 

TuaoiD  Wheats. 
The  Turgid  Wheats  are  generally  hardy,  vigorous,  and  very  productive; 
having  long,  hard,  and  often  almost  solid  straw,  so  coarse  in  quality  as  to  be  dis- 
liked by  cattle ;  where,  however,  straw  tiiatch  is  reckoned  an  article  of  import- 
ance, no  sort  could  be  cultivated  to  more  advantage,  provided  the  soil  and  climate 
are  suitable.  The  ear  is  always  bearded ;  but  in  some  of  the  varieties  the  beards 
or  awns  are  easily  detached  by  winds  when  fully  ripe,  which  gives  them  a  beard- 
less appearance.     The  8<nls  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  Turgid  wheats 
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are  those  of  a  strong  rich  city  or  tenaciouB  nature,  and  such  as  the  Common 
wheats  are  apt  to  become  lodged  in ;  the  strong  straw  of  the  Tnrgid  wheats, 
notwithstanding  the  heaviness  of  their  ears,  bebg  fbUy  capable  of  standing  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances.  They  may  all  be  said  to  belong  to  the  latest  dass 
of  winter  wheats,  and,  therefore,  are  only  adapted  for  earlier  climates.  With  all 
these  qualities  and  defects,  the  Turg^  wheats  are  not  cultivated  to  any  great 
extent  in  Britain. 

143.AMoan.— Straw  very  long,  stout,  and  nearly  solid;  ear  long  and  more  open 
than  is  usual  in  the  varieties  of  this  spedes;  chaff  hard,  slightly  downy,  dark 
brown  on  the  margm,  and  shaded  off  to  a  light  yellowish  cobur  inwards ;  grain 
medium  sized,  yellowish,  and  somewhat  transparent,  of  a  short  and  inegular 
roundish  shape.  This  variety  was  received  from  M.  Vihnorin,  Paris;  but,  like 
others  of  the  same  species,  there  is  litUe  probability  of  its  ever  bdng  grown  with 
advantage  in  Scotland. 

144.  AlBarilwn  Thumb. — This  resembles  the  Egyptian,  in  having  a  large 
compound  head  or  ear,  with  very  long  and  very  thick  solid  straw,  but  difiers 
in  having  white  woolly  chaff  and  lighter-coloured  grain.  An  ear,  recdved  in 
1838,  from  Mr.  William  Courtney,  Newington-Stacey,  Hants,  contained  13 
Inanches ;  and  he  reports  his  crop  to  have  yielded  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
bushds  per  acre.  Very  flattering  accounts  of  this  variety  have  appeared  in 
various  agricultural  periodicals ;  but,  Uke  the  Egyptian,  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied,  it  yields  a  coarse  and  inferior  sample,  and  is  only  suited  for  latitudes  such 
as  the  soutii  of  Europe. 

140.  CQuneie, — ^Ear  white,  large,  and  very  compact,  square,  and  slighty  pen- 
dukras ;  awns  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  wind  when  lipe ;  grain  rather  large  and 
flinty.  This  variety  was  obtained  in  1834  at  Petersburgh,  by  our  Mr.  Lawson, 
under  the  name  of  Doragana, 

146.  Common  BiYet— Ear  smaller  and  lass  compact  than  that  of  the  Cone 
Rivet ;  awns  more  adhesive  when  ripe ;  and  grain  longer  and  more  flinty.  This 
sort  requires  still  longer  to  arrive  at  maturity  tJian  the  Cone  Rivet,  on  whkh 
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account  it  may  be  deemed  unfit  for  tiie  climate  of  ScotiUnd.     In  the  south  of 
England  it  ib  cultivated  on  the  strongest  clay  soils. 

147.  Cone  Sivet — ^Ear  veiy  white  and  velvety,  about  four  inches  long  and 
three  quarters  of  an  mch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  tapering  towards  the  point, 
square,  very  regular  and  compact ;  awns  strait,  about  as  long  as  the  ears,  placed 
in  four  straight  rows,  on  the  angles  of  the  ear,  with  two  rows  of  shorter  awns 
arising  from  the  outer  chaff  of  the  middle  gnun  in  each  spikelet.  These 
short  awns  He  dose  upon  the  ear,  not  spreading  as  the  larger  ones.  The  ears 
become  pendulous  as  they  approach  maturity,  and  contain  on  an  average  about 
seventy  grains.  The  awns  are  generally  broken  off  when  ripe,  particularly  if  the 
weather  should  happen  to  be  windy,  so  that  the  whole  assumes  the  appearance  of 
beardless  wheat ;  grain  a  little  compressed  and  wrinkled,  whitish  yellow,  soft, 
and  considerably  larger  than  that  of  common  wheat.  Sample  infmor,  and  not 
well  liked  by  bakers ;  straw  long,  strong,  and  hollow ;  requiring  nearly  a  fort- 
night longer  to  ripen  than  the  common  varieties  of  T.  sativum.  It  is  found  to 
answer  best  in  strong  clay  soils,  and  although  a  vigorous  grower,  it  yields  a 
scanty  supply  of  foliage,  and  is  thought  to  be  ratho*  an  impoverishing  crop. 
On  favourable  soils,  it  often  yields  several  bolls  per  acre  more  than  the  comm<ni 
sorts,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  wheats,  when  growmg,  which  can 
well  be  imagined.  Some  years  since,  when  the  wheat-fly  was  so  destructive, 
this  variety  was  found  to  be  scarcely  affected  by  it ;  hence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Antifly. 

148.  Cone  Sivet,  Bed^  Orey,  or  Blue.— General  appearance  of  the  ear  (ex- 
cept the  colour,  which  is  a  reddish  blue  or  ash)  the  same  as  in  Cone  Rivet, 
compared  with  which  its  grains  are  also  darker  in  colour,  and  rather  more  flinty. 
Cultivated  in  England  and  the  north  of  France,  on  strong  clay  and  rich  soils. 
It  requires  about  the  same  time  to  ripen  as  Giant  St.  Helena. 

149.  Egyptian. — Ear  slightly  woolly ;  grain  short,  whitish-brown,  and  rather 
flinty ;  straw  stiff  and  long,  nearly  solid,  or  filled  with  pith.  This  is  sometimes 
known  by  the  name  of  Abyssinian  Wheat.     It  is  generally  allowed  to  constitute 
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a  diBtmct  geaaxm,  botanists  placing  the  distingaiBhing  characterisfics  on  the  com- 
pound form  of  the  ear,  which  is  caused  by  the  lower  florets  becoming  elongated, 
and  forming  so  as  to  make  the  whole  resemble  several  ears  tied  together,  or  a 
oompoond  spke.  This  oompoond  form  is,  however,  by  no  means  permanent,  and 
when  the  ear  assomes  a  nmple  form,  it  is  not  to  be  distingtdshed  from  the  Torg^d 
wheats.  It  has  often  been  introduced  into  several  parts  of  Scotland,  under  differ- 
ent names,  and  has  received  sufficient  attention ;  but  its  general  produce  and 
qoafity  does  not  warrant  its  cultivation  in  this  country.  It  is,  however,  partially 
cultivated  in  the  southern  parts  of  England  and  France. 

150.  GkUTAgnon  Blaek  Bearded.— Straw  long,  very  thick,  stout,  and  nearly 
solid ;  chaff  large,  rig^  smooth  and  wMte,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
long  black  awns ;  grain  very  large,  Hghtash  coloured,  and  of  an  oblong  irregular 
shape. 

ISL  Losere. — ^Ear  shorter  than  in  the  smooth  Taganrock,  not  so  dose,  and 
less  regular;  grain  whitish-yellow,  thin  skinned,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
This  variety  is  much  eultivated  about  Lozere,  where  it  is  often  used,  Ixnled  or 
baked,  in  the  same  manner  as  rice. 

158,  gmooth  White  Hoofoke.— Ear  very  large,  white,  and  square,  or  some- 
what of  a  cylindrical  form ;  awns  long,  straight,  and  rigid ;  grain  long,  irregulariy 
shaped,  large,  white,  and  thick  skinned ;  straw  very  long,  and  nearly  solid. 

163.  PetMlidle,  Blaok. — ^Amongst  all  ihe  varieties  of  T.  twrgidum^  this  is 
most  conspicuous  for  the  dark  colour  of  its  ears  and  awns ;  the  height  of  its 
staiw,  and  the  size  and  abundance  of  its  grain,  which  is,  however,  veiy  coarse. 
The  awns  foil  off  when  ripe. 

1S4.  Pole  Biret — ^Ear  of  a  Hghtish-brown  colour,  more  compressed  and  irre- 
gulariy  shaped  than  tiie  Common  Rivet ;  grain  long,  reddish,  and  flinty ;  awns 
follii^  off  when  ripe.  This  variety  is  very  late,  and  only  grown  on  strong  soils 
in  England.  It  seems  the  same  with  that  known  to  the  French  under  the  name 
of  Polard  rouge  bleu,  Grot  bU  rouge,  &c„  which  is  much  cultivated  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  departments  of  France. 
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165.  SI  Helena,  (Haul — This  variety  was  fint  introduced  to  France  from 
St.  Helena,  and,  latterly,  from  the  Baltic,  under  the  name  of  BH  de  DarUzic  (cer- 
tainly not  the  Common  Dantzic  Wheat),  so  that  it  prohably  might  have  been 
originally  imported  from  thence  to  St.  Helena.  Ear  larger  and  more  irregularly 
formed  than  those  of  the  other  varieties ;  grain  very  large  (in  length  about  84 
to  the  inch),  and  flinty,  similar  in  quality,  but  more  prolific  than  ^e  Turkey. 
A  late  sort.  Esteemed  one  of  the  best  for  the  richer  soils  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  France ;  and  in  this  country  it  appears  to  ripen  rather  earUer, 
and  produces  a  better  sample  than  most  others  belonging  to  this  species.  Some 
years  since,  a  reputed  superior  Turgid  wheat  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
French  cultivators  by  a  M.  Baraud  of  Louisiana,  under  the  name  of  Bli  Nonette 
de  Laiuanne,  which  was  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  Giant  St.  Helena. 

166.  Smooth  Bed. — Ear  long,  square,  and  compact,  of  a  dull  reddish  colour  ; 
gndn  reddish,  slightly  compressed  on  the  sides,  or  angular,  soft,  and  of  medium 
quality.  Very  much  cultivated  m  the  central  districts  of  France.  This  variety 
is  known  also  as  Large  Red,  or  Red  Upright  Wheat  of  Gatinus. 

167.  Taganrook  Blaek  Bearded.— This  variety  resembles  the  Garagnon  in 
having  long  black  awns,  and  smooth  white  chaff,  but  its  ears  are  much  shorter 
and  more  compact ;  chaff  larger  and  harder  or  firmer  in  texture,  and  its  grains 
are  still  larger,  and  of  a  more  oblong  shape. 

168.  Taganrook  Smooth  White. — Ear  scarcely  so  long  as  the  Mongoke,  and 
a  shade  darker  in  colour;  straw  shorter,  softer,  and  hoUower;  grain  smaller 
than  in  most  of  the  Turgid  wheats,  and  more  regularly  formed,  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  seldom  transparent  or  flinty.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  esteemed  Turgid  wheats. 

169.  Turkey. — This  seems  a  sub-variety  of  the  Pole  Rivet ;  ear  larger,  thicker, 
and  more  regularly  square,  of  a  reddish  ash  colour,  with  larger  and  darker 
coloured  grain ;  sample  rather  coarse. 
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This  name  is  appKed  to  a  dam  of  wheats  which  are  easily  distingoished  by 
their  long  shaped,  hard,  and  flinty,  or  homy  grains ;  large  broad  compressed  ears  ; 
elongated  spikelets ,  and  large  hard-like  shining  chaff.  They  are  all  awned  or 
bearded,  have  stiff,  short,  upright  straw,  hroad  foliage,  and  the  ears  are«m  general 
very  short  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  The  hard  wheats  are  very  early, 
and  may  be  sown  in  spring;  ^dr  cnltivation  has  been  several  times  at- 
tempted in  Britain,  but  with  little  success,  owing,  partiy,  no  doabt,  to  the  on- 
smtahleDess  of  oar  climate,  and  partly  to  thdr  peculiar  hardness,  and,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  onr  bakers,  inferiority  of  the  grain.  The  chief  range  of  their  cultiva- 
tion lies  along  the  shores  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Levant,  as  also  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  some  parts  of  India.  The 
Arabs  cook  some  of  them  in  tiie  same  manner  as  they  do  rice,  which  they  all 
resemble  in  the  hardness  of  their  grain.  Wheats  of  this  sort  are  often  imported 
for  the  London  markets,  bat  were  at  first  very  much  disliked  by  millers,  from 
tite  ordinary  millstones  bong  nnsnitable  for  grinding. 

160.  Georgian. — ^Ear  about  two  inches  long,  by  firom  one-half  to  three-sixths  of 
an  inch  in  breadth,  subcylindrical,  compact,  and  a  little  iir^pilar  towards  the  base ; 
awns  about  twice  as  long  as  the  ear ;  gnun  about  one-tiurd  of  an  inch  in  length, 
by  less  than  one-sixth  in  diameter  at  the  middle,  slightiy  triangular,  and  curved 
towards  the  ends,  light  red,  veiy  hard  and  flmty,  or  homy.  Straw  short,  up- 
right, and  quite  solid. 

161.  TBhnmal. — ^^w  short,  rigid,  and  solid ;  ear  orect,  densely  square,  short 
and  thick ;  chaff  long,  whitish  coloured,  and  slightly  downy ;  awns,  or  beards, 
blackish,  or  dark  brown  towards  the  base,  long  and  spreading ;  grain  large,  ob- 
long, and  of  a  light  yellowish  transparent  colour.  This  sort  was  received,  in 
1839,  from  M.  VHmorin  &  Co.,  Paris,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  very 
dark  coloured  grains.     It  is  one  of  those  sorts  which  are  cultivated  extaisively 
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in  the  north  of  Africa ;  bnt  although  early,  and  raited  for  tpring  sowing,  it  is  not 
likely  ever  to  be  considered  worthy  of  cnltore  in  coontriea  adapted  for  the  more 
tahable  varieties  of  T,  sativum, 

168.  MaafridOBia. — Straw  short,  rigid,  and  geoeraDy  quite  solid;  ear  erect, 
square,  and  pretty  compact ;  chaff  lightish  brown,  hard,  and  smooth ;  awns  long 
and  similar  b  colour  with  tiie  chaff;  grain  large,  oblong,  hard,  or  flinty,  and  of  a 
light  yellow  transparent  colour.  This  variety  approaches  in  character  to  the 
Sdlian,  but  may  be  considered  as  a  still  more  decided  variety  of  T,  durmn 
Its  flour  is  used  for  making  macaroni  in  Italy. 

163.  MoroooO)  or  Tangier. — ^Ear  larger  and  more  irregulariy  liiaped  thanin  any 
of  tiie  other  hard  wheats;  grain  larger,  same  colour,  and  equally  hard ;  straw  hard 
and  upright,  but  generally  hoUow.  This  sort,  and  several  more  varieties  in 
mixture,  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  colour,  were  sent  to  thb  country  several  years 
ago  by  tiie  British  Consul  at  Tangier.  They  were  tried  in  oar  £zperimental 
Grounds,  and  in  several  otiier  parts;  bnt  tiidr  cultivation  has  been  abandoned, 
or  they  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  Collections. 

164.  VepauL — Straw  short,  erect,  slender,  and  slightly  hollow ;  ear  about  two 
and  a-half  inches  long,  and  somewhat  compressed ;  chaff  regularly  and  densely 
covered  witii  thick  down,  firm  in  texture,  and  of  a  light  brown  colour ;  awns 
long,  erect,  and  bladdsh  or  dark  brown;  grain  of  more  than  ordinary  size, 
oblong,  very  hard,  and  of  a  lightish  yellow  transparent  colour.  This  sort  was 
sent  from  Nepaul  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  b  1839, 
by  Dr.  RoUand,  and  wss  distributed  amongst  growers,  in  various  parts  of  Soot- 
land,  for  trial  the  following  year,  when  the  produce  was  so  much  a£fected  with 
mildew  and  rust  as  to  render  these  experiments  almost  a  total  failure;  a  drcum- 
stanoe  not  of  an  unusual  occurrence  with  forogn  samples  the  first  year  of  theb 
growth  in  tiiis  country.  Subsequent  experiments,  which  were  made  to  test  its 
qualities,  prove  it  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value.  It  is  not  likely  to  merit 
much  attention,  frirther  than  as  being  a  variety  so  very  distinct  fr^m  the  other 
known  sorts  as  seemingly  to  constitute  a  difierent  spedes. 
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165.  tSberioa. — ^Ear  diorter  and  more  oompaot  than  in  Hie  Qeorgian,  of  a  ligbt 
brownish  colour,  and  more  &dnctly  downy;  grain  raUier  shorter,  equally  hard 
and  fiinty;  straw  a  little  hollow. 

166.  Sidliaii  Hard.~Thk  variety,  together  with  the  small  ^dlian,  seems 
to  form,  as  it  were,  the  connecting  Hnk  between  tiie  T,  taUvtan  and  T,  durum, 
^  Small  Sidlian  bearing  most  resemblance  to  the  common,  and  the  large 
^dHan  to  tiie  hard  sorts.  Ear  square  or  approaching  to  the  cyHndrical  form, 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  aboat  three  in  length ;  beard  or  awns 
considerably  longer  than  the  ear ;  gndn  medinm-sized,  elongated,  hard,  and  homy, 
of  a  HghtiiriMPed  ooloor. 

4»  TRITICUM  POLONICUM. 

167.  Poliih  Wheat. — ^Ear  long,  loose,  nodding  to  one  ride,  and  awned ;  awns 
aboat  tiiree  times  as  long  as  ihe  outer  chaff,  very  brittle,  and  easily  broken  off 
when  ripe ;  grain  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  reddish,  transparent,  and  very 
hard.  This  wheat  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  long  loose,  and  chafiy-Hke  ear, 
and  its  large  grua.  It  is  also  named  Polish  Rye,  Qrecian  Wheat,  Wheat  of 
Cairo,  and  sometimes  Egyptian  Wheat ;  but  this  name  ii  more  properly  applied 
to  the  variety  described  under  this  name.  In  Morocco  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Mogadore  Wheat.  It  is  not  fitted  for  cultivation  is  this  country. 
Although  generally  termed  Polish  Wheat,  yet  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  native  of 
Afiica,  m  various  parts  of  which  it  ii  cultivated  extenrively.  A  wheat  brought 
by  our  Mr.  Lawson  fitmi  Russia,  in  1834,  and  which  was  said  to  be  extenrively 
cakivaied  in  the  south  of  Iberia,  turns  out  to  be  the  same  as  the  above* 

50  TRITICUM  AMYLLEUM. 

STARCH  WHSAT. 

In  the  two  varieties  of  Starch  Wheat  tiie  ear  is  awned,  compressed,  and 
drooping ;  s^kelets  close  set,  with  two  seeds,  regularly  imbricated  in  two  rows  ; 
straw  hollow,  and  leaves  velvety.     The  chaff  is  adherive,  but  not  so  much  so  as 


T.  DumuM. 
Hard. 

165 
166 


Triticam 
Polooicum. 

167 


Trittonm 
Amyll«am. 
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T.    AMTL- 
LBUM. 


Starch. 

168 
169 


Triticum 
Spelta. 


170 

TO 

178 


Tjltionm 

Monococ- 

cam. 

179 


in  T,  tgoelia.     Hitherto,  these  wheats  have  been  grown  in  Scotland  simply  for  ex- 
periment.    The  varied  are  distingoiflhed  as — 

168.  Eed  WblilBr. — The  grain  of  which  ii  red ;  and, 

169.  WMte  Winter.—The  grain  of  which  is  a  lighter  colour 

6»  TRITICUM  SPELTA. 

SPBLT  WHBAT. 

In  the  Spelt  Wheats  the  ears  are  hog,  slender,  and  erect ;  spkelets  thinly 
placed;  chaff  coarse,  thick,  and  very  adhesiie.  Thsce  are  many  varieties,  bat, 
like  the  Starch  Wheats,  only  grown  in  Scotland  for  experiment.  Among  those 
raised  by  omvelvee  may  be  enumerated  the  foDowhug ;  their  names  soffidoitly 
point  out  their  distinguishing  charactenstics,  beyond  which  it  it  unnecessary  to 
enter:— 


170.  Black  Winter. 
17L  White  Winter. 

172.  Bed  Winter. 

173.  White  Summer. 

174.  Bed  Summer. 


170.  SmaU  Seeded. 

176.  Bed  Awned. 

177.  White  Awned. 

178.  Black  Awned. 


7o  TRITICUM  MONOCOCCUM. 

179.  One  Grained  Wheat. — Ear  small  and  bearded,  very  much  compressed, 
two-rowed,  resembling  barley ;  leaves  and  straw  very  small  and  rigid ;  grain 
small,  triangular,  transparent,  but  soft  and  mealy. 
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U.   SEC  ALE.*    {Linn.) 

Bebmgmg  to  Class  Endogens^  or  Monoeoiyledons  ;   Glumal  Aliianee  of  Lindlejf  ;  Naiurai 
Order  Qramtnacea  ;  Linn.  CI.  3,  Or,  2. 


English— B.YE. 
French — Sbiolb. 
JtaUan — Sboala. 


Oerman — Rooo  en« 
Dutch — RoooE. 


£^Ni«it«A— Cbntsmo. 
Russian— ^o^CB,, 


*  Too  ran-bnrnt  ricktonMn  of  Angiut  w«ary^ 
Come  hither  flrom  theftirrow,  and  be  merry ; 
Make  holy-day ;  yoor  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  then  firesh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  coQAtry  footing/' 


Tbb  Tbkpbst,  Act  IV^  8e.  I. 
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T)  YE  18  generally  siipposed  to  be  a  native  of  Ctete  or  Candia,  but  without  anf- 
ficient  authority^  as  it  in  never  found  growing  wild  there.  Like  our 
other  cereal  grains,  it  must  remain  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  its  native  habitat. 
From  ^e  very  early  mention  made  in  Scripture  of  the  rye,  a  supposition  has  been 
founded  that  it  is  indigenous  to  Egypt ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  original 
word  {hunemutK)f  denoting  tins  grain,  is  correctly  rendered  in  our  authorized  ver- 
sion, where  it  occurs  three  times.  In  two  places  (Exod.  ix.  32,  and  Isaiah 
xzviii.  25),  it  is  translated  rye,  and  in  the  third  (Ezekiel  iv.  9),  fitches.  Dr. 
Royle  says,  **  though  it  is  very  unlikely  that  kussemuth  can  mean  rye,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  cultivated  grain  it  denotes."  It  occurs  in  the  same  passage 
with  all  the  principal  kinds  of  grain  (''  take  wheat,  and  barley,  and  beans,  and 
lentils  and  millet,  anid  fitches,  and  put  them  in  a  vessel  and  make  bread  there- 
of^. Although  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Royle  seem  to  point  out  the  species  of 
TriUcum  spelta  as  the  kussemuth  of  Scripture,  he  admits  it  to  be  open  to  further 
investigation. 

*  Suppoeed  to  be  d«!rfved  firom  Hio,  to  cot,  hi  ebntradlstinction  to  the  leguminous  plants,  or  those  gathered 
bytbeliaikL 


Sboalk. 
Bye. 


Origin  ttf 
Rye. 
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The  culture  of  rye  is  confined  to  tihe  temperate  zones ;  but  it  is  not  successfuUy 
grown  towards  tlieir  equatorial  limits,  flourislung  best  in  colder  latitudes.  Rye 
is  the  prevailing  grain  in  a  great  part  of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  namely,  in 
the  south  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  and  in  all  the  lands  bordering  on 
the  Baltic,  in  the  north  of  Qermany,  and  part  of  Siberia. 

Rye  is  subject  to  a  disease  (spemuxdia  clam)  commonly  known  as  ergot — 
which  causes  the  grain  to  turn  black.  In  this  stege  it  forms  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  materia  medica.  In  the  section  of  this  Synopsis  devoted  to  Medicinal 
Plante  it  will  be  found  noticed  in  full. 

The  chief  generic  distinction  between  wheat  and  rye  contdste  in  the  two  glumes 
or  outer  chaff  of  the  spikelete  in  the  latter  being  bristly,  or  awl-shaped,  while  those 
of  the  former  are  large  and  valved,  or  hoBowed,  so  as  to  contun  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lower  floret  of  the  spikelets. 

The  culture  of  this  grain  in  Scotland  has  gradually  decreased  for  some  time 
past ;  but  more  especially  since  the  alteration  in  our  import  duties,  by  which 
foreign  straw-plait  is  admitted  fi«e  of  duty.  Its  value  as  a  green  food,  mixed 
with  tares,  is  great,  and  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  more  generally  followed. 
1.  Common  or  Winter. — ^Although,  comparatively  speaking,  is  litde  cul- 
tivated in  Britain,  yet  on  the  Contment  it  is,  in  some  parts,  considered  as  being 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  domestic  economy.  Besides  forming  the  prmcipal 
bread  for  the  inhabitante,  it  is  used  both  in  the  brewery  and  distilleiy ;  and,  in 
many  parts,  after  undergmng  a  spedes  of  bruismg  or  coarse  grinding,  it  is  used 
alone,  or  mixed  with  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  or  tares,  whidi  have  undergone  a 
similar  operation,  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  coarse  bread  for  feeding  domestic 
animals,  particularly  horses.  Although  its  bread  contains  a  less  quantity  of  nu- 
tritive matter  than  that  of  wheat,  it  is  found  to  keep  longer,  and  forms  almost 
the  only  bread  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  countries,  where  the  soil  and 
cfimate  are  both  unsuited  for  the  growth  of  wheat.  It  is  particularly  adapted 
for  poor  moorish  soils  in  elevated  places,  and,  indeed,  for  all  kinds  of  inferior  dry 
soils,  in  whatever  ntuation.     Besides  being  cultivated  for  its  grain,  lye  is  also 
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grown  at  green  sprfaig  food  for  cattle,  either  alone,  or,  what  is  still  preferahle, 
mixed  with  winter  tarae ;  in  either  case  forming  a  valaahle  food  for  milch  cows 
and  yoting  cattle,  hetween  the  period  when  tarmps  and  other  roots  are  finished, 
and  the  catting  of  grass  and  clover. 

2,  Grtat  VortlienL— Most  resemhles  the  St.  John's  Day,  hat  differs  from  it 
in  having  mach  more  laxorioas  and  darker  green  coloured  foHage,  conndCTahly 
taller  straw,  larger  grain,  and  in  hdng  a  few  days  earlier  in  ripening.  A  cut 
sample  of  this  variety,  measuring  upwards  of  eight  feet  in  height,  was  received,  in 
1839,  from  M.  Vilmorin,  who  first  obtained  it  fi*om  M.  MoUe,  Professor  of 
Agricalture,  &c.,  under  the  name  of  Seigle  miUHcauk  de  Russie.  Another 
variety,  introduoed  firom  Saxony  to,  and  recommended  for  cultivation  in,  France, 
under  the  name  of  Sei^ie  muUMoauk^  has  been  proved,  by  firequent  trials,  to  be 
scatt;ely,  if  at  all,  difierent  from  the  St.  John's  Day  Rye  above  alluded  to. 

3.  FerenniaL — Grain  smaller  than  the  St.  John's  Day.  Received,  in  1635, 
from  Professor  Fischor,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Gardens,  St.  Petersburg. 

4*  St  JTolm'sDay,  or  Xidmmiaer. — This  variety  differs  very  much  firom  either 
<^tke  above,  hdng  considerably  later  in  running  to  ear  and  ripeniug  than  the 
Winter  Rye.  It  also  produces  longer  s^w,  much  longer  ears,  and  more  root 
foliage.  In  France,  and  other  parts,  where  this  sort  is  grown,  it  is  oflen  sown 
in  the  end  of  June,  and  eaten  down  with  sheep,  in  the  autumn  months  and  spring, 
mitil  the  latter  end  of  April,  when  it  is  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  and  is  said  to 
yield  a  better  crop  of  grain  after  being  so  treated,  than  if  it  had  been  cultivated 
in  t^e  usual  manner.  The  great  length  of  time  between  its  brairding  and  running 
to  seed,  peeuliariy  fits  it  for  being  treated  in  this  manner.  Originally  introduced 
into  France  firom  Tuscany,  by  M.  Vilmoria,  and  its  cultivation  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Previously  to  1848  it  had  never  been  cultivated,  on  the  large  scale,  in 
Scodand.  The  results  of  the  first  experiment  prove  so  strikingly  the  value  of 
this  variety,  that  we  subjoin  the  details,  as  fiimished  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ross, 
Land-steward  of  the  late  Lord  Cranstoun,  at  Corehouse,  near  Lanark. 

<<  On  the  30th  October  1848,  T  sowed  two  bushela  of  the  St.  John's  Day  Rye,  and 
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*<  reaped  it  on  the  39th  Aagnst  following.  In  the  Autumn  of  the  same  year,  I  sowed 
**  iiTe  acres  of  reclaimed  moorland  with  Common  Rye.  In  both  cases  the  Rye  was  sown 
<<  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  as  no  dung  was  applied  to  either  of  them.  They, 
<<  however,  got  a  top-dressing  of  Peruvian  guano,  applied  at  three  di£ferent  times,  and 
«  amounting  to  3^  cent,  per  imperial  acre.  The  guano  was  mixed  with  a  liberal  allowance 
"  of  sifted  coal  ashes,  which  was  previously  saturated  with  liquid  manure.  I  have  found  a 
*'  slight  application,  and  often,  of  guano,  to  have  a  much  better  effect  in  promoting  growth 
*^  than  a  too  liberal  application  at  any  one  time.  The  St.  John's  Day  Rye  stood  the  winter 
"  well,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  hardy  variety,  and  superior  to  the  common,  both  in  pro- 
'*  duce  of  grain,  and  bulk  of  straw,  and  a  fireer  grower. 

"  The  latter  end  of  last  summer,  I  reclaimed  about  seven  acres  barren  moor,  by  drain- 
"  ing,  subsoiling,  and  liming.  In  the  Autumn,  had  it  sown  with  St.  John's  Day  Rye ;  and, 
'^  as  a  test,  had  a  few  riggs  of  common  rye  sown  alongside  of  it.  Both  varieties  stood 
*'  the  winter  well.  They  were  sown  same  day,  and,  in  every  respect,  were  similarly  treated. 
"  The  contrast,  however,  was  very  marked,  the  St.  John's  Day  Rye  being  consider* 
"  ably  in  advance  of  the  other.  A  slight  top-dressing  of  Peruvian  guano  harrowed  in  with 
"  the  seed  was  all  the  manure  applied.  I  should  state  the  above  seven  acres  have  an  elevation  of 
'*  nearly  700  feet,  and  an  east  exposure  ;  but  is,  however,  pretty  well  sheltered  with  rising 
^*  plantations.  Three  bushels  per  imperial  acre  is  sufficient  seed ;  if  the  land  is  good,  less 
*'  will  do.  The  produce,  per  imperial  acre,  of  the  St.  John^  Day  Rye  I  found  to  be  at  the 
**  rate  of  28^  bushels,  and,  under  more  &vourable  circumstances,  must  have  been  eonsider- 
*<  ably  more.  Gentlemen  who  are  reclaiming  a  portion  of  moorland  annually  would  do  well, 
**  I  think,  to  sow  it  the  first  year  with  rye,  as  it  will  at  least  produce  straw,  when  scarcely 
**  anything  else  will,  and  will  greatly  fitcilitate  the  decomposition  of  the  sod,  and  pre- 
"  pare  the  landfor  turnips  the  year  following." 

5,  Spring. — A  eample  of  this  sort,  from  M.  Vilmorin  and  Co.,  Paru,  sown  in 
our  Experimental  Groonds  beside  the  Common  Rye,  was  of  a  more  upright  habit 
of  growth  from  its  commencement,  did  not  tiller  so  well,  was  aboat  twelre  days 
earlier,  shorter  in  straw  by  at  least  one  foot,  and  had  a  shorter  ear.  Notwith- 
standing the  seeming  decided  difference,  however,  it  is  asserted  by  French  writers, 
who  have  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment,  that,  if  sown  freqaently  under  similar 
circumstances  with  Winter  Rye,  it  acquires  the  same  habit  and  appearance. 
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m.    HORDEUM.*    (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Clou  Endogenic  or  Monocotyledons;  Gbtmal  Alliance  qf  Lmdley  ; 
Natural  Orders  Chraminacea ;  Linn,  CI,  3,  Ord,  3. 


Englieh^BAUhMY, 
Fratch — Oroe. 
6«r.— Gerstbmoraupbn. 
Dutck^'B,YQy  Gaest. 


Italian^  Okxo, 
Spanish-rCEBADk. 
RtuHan — Fatschmba. 
Swedish — KoRM,  Bivoo. 


DcmifA— Bto. 
Arabic — Dbourra. 
Persian — Juo. 
Hindoo — Jow. 


'  Lo»  how  the  arebto  with  barley  grain 
StaocU  thick,  </enh«iowed,  to  the  thtnty  hhid 
TmifportlDg  proepeot !"— Phillips. 


w 


£  know^  from  the  ScriptQres,  that  barley  was  cullivated  in  Syria  upwards 
of  3000  years  ago.  In  the  Book  of  Ruth,  ii.  17,  it  is  said,  that  «  she 
gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  she  had  gleaned,  and  it  was 
about  an  ephah  of  barley."  Diodoms  Siculus  ascribes  the  first  culture  of  barley 
to  Odns,  who  discovered  it  in  a  wild  state.  The  Romans,  who  largely  culti- 
vated this  cereal,  obtained  their  seed  fi*om  Spam,  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of 
Africa.  No  recOTd  exists  as  to  whether  barley  was  grown  in  Britain  before  the 
invaoon  of  Julius  Caesar,  although  it  is  probable  that  such  was  the  case ;  for  in 
&eir  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians,  the  seed  grain  might  have  been  procured 
in  exchange  for  Britisli  tan.  Colonel  Chesney  found  barley  growing  apparently 
wild  on  the  banks  of  i^e  Euphrates,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  was 
not  the  remains  of  cultivated  grain. 

Barley  and  oats  are  the  cereal  grains  whose  cultivation  extends  farthest  north 
in  Europe.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  of  a  part  of 
Sberia  and  Scotland,  they  afibrd  to  the  inhabitants  their  chief  vegetable  food. 

•  Soppoeed  to  be  derived  from  hordut,  heavy;  beotiue  the  breed  made  from  it  is  very  heavy. 


HomOBUM. 
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There  are  four  species  of  barley^  viz.  1.  Hordeum  vtdgare  (known  in  Scotland 
as  bere  or  bigg) ;  2.  H,  hexasHchon ;  3.  H,  zeocriion ;  and  4,  H,  disHchon. 

1«  HORDEUM  VULGARE. 

POUB-BOWED  BABLBT. 

1«  AMcaiL — Straw  and  ears  mach  shorter  than  the  Winter  White;  grain 
larger^  thicker  tkinnedi  and  not  so  plmnp ;  foliage^  when  green^  remarkably 
broad,  and  greedily  eaten  by  hares  and  rabbits ;  awns  long  and  spreading,  and 
not  easily  separated  from  the  grain.  The  cultivation  of  this  variety  la  now 
abandoned  on  account  of  its  shortness  of  straw  and  inferiority  of  sample.  Intro- 
duced to  this  country  some  years  ago  by  the  British  Consul  at  Tangier,  Morocco, 
and  known  also  as  Tangier  or  Morocco  Barley. 

2.  Bengal — Reeemblei  the  African,  but  is  not  so  strong  in  the  straw.  Re- 
ceived from  Mr.  George  Drummond,  Bengal. 

3.  Australian. — A  variety  much  esteemed  in  consequence  of  its  early  ripenbg. 

4.  Common  Bere,  Barley,  Bigg,  or  Bough  Barley. — Ear  about  two  and 
a-half  inches  long,  containing  about  sixty  grains  in  each,  which  are  much  pointed 
or  tapering  towards  both  ends ;  awns  or  beard  about  three  and  a-half  inches 
long,  adhering  to  the  grain.  Cultivated  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  Lowlands  on  exposed  inferior  light  soils. 

6.  Naked. — Ear  similar  in  shape  to  the  Conmion  Bere,  but  rather  more 
distinctly  si;&-rowed,  containing  a  much  greater  number  of  grains,  which  are 
small  compared  with  those  of  the  other  naked*  barleys ;  awns  rather  upright  and 
easily  broken  when  ripe.  This  sort  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Siberian 
Barley.  Notwithstanding  many  experiments  on  its  first  introduction,  its  culti- 
vation IB  now  almost  abandoned,  and,  indeed,  it  was  never  extensive;  but  whether 
arifidng  from  prejudice,  or  from  being  found  unsuitable  to  the  climate,  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  determine.    It  is  stiU  extennvely  grown  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  even 

*  The  difference  between  naked  and  other  barleys,  consists  in  the  palee,  or  husk,  separ- 
ating from  the  grain  in  thrashing,  as  in  common  wheats. 
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in  9ome  pwts  of  France,  and  certunly  desenres  a  fair  trial  in  this  country,  paHi- 
cnlarly  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  it  might  form  a  valnahle  acquisition  on 
account  of  its  earliness,  bong  ripe  about  a  week  before  the  Common  Bere. 

6.  Old  Soottiah  FomsBowed  Vaked. — A  rariety  in  a  great  meaaure  saper- 
aeded  by  the  Naked  or  Siberian ;  bat  still  a  favourite  in  many  districts  of  Scotland* 

7.  Vepaul  or  Himalayan. — Straw  short,  except  when  sown  late,  or  in  late 
ntoations,  stiff,  and  upright ;  ibliage,  when  young,  broad,  and  of  a  glaucous  green 
colour.  Fhvt  introduced  into  Britain  from  the  ffimalayan  Mountains  (where  it 
grows  near  the  Hne  of  perpetual  snow)  in  1817,  uoder  the  name  of  Nepaul 
Wheat,  and  said  to  be  a  new  and  early  variety,  capable  of  ripening  two  crops  in 
one  summer.  It  is  found,  however,  possessed  of  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
genus  Hordeuvty  and  differs  from  the  common  Naked  variety  chiefly  m  the  form 
of  its  awns,  which  are  very  short,  about  half  as  long  as  the  grain,  generally  bent 
down  upon  the  inner  chaff,  or  covering  of  the  grain,  with  the  wings  of  &e  outer 
chaff  rinng  to  about  one-^hth  of  an  indi  on  each  side,  aiid  fonning,  with  the 
awn,  a  three-forked-like  termination  to  the  floret ;  hence  tibe  specific  name  trifuv' 
caJtwn,  This  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  awn  is,  however,  by  no  means 
permanent,  for,  on  being  cultivated  for  sometime  in  this  country,  the  awns 
occasionally  become  elongated,  as  in  the  naked  variety ;  and  on  the  same  ear  is 
oflen  to  be  seen  the  two  extremes,  long  and  short,  with  all  the  intermediate  forms 
and  sizes  of  awns.*    Even  in  ihis  case,  however,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 

*  The  peculiar  deformed  appearance  of  the  awns  in  this  variety  has  induced  many 
botanists  to  consider  it  a  distinct  species,  which  Sweet  named  Hordgum  Nepalense  ;  Shnltz, 
S,  Htmatayeme ;  Seringe,  B,  tri/krcatum,  Ac.  We,  however,  consider  it  a  variety  of 
H,  vmlgarey  from  the  arrangement  of  its  florets,  and  the  tendency  it  exhibits  to  produce  per- 
fiBct  awns,  onder  ccdtivation,  ill  this  eonntry.  In  the  Collection  will  be  found  specimens 
shewing  the  aptitude  of  the  awns  to  become  long  and  straight,  and,  also  specimens  exhibit- 
ing its  still  further  transformation  into  a  distich  or  two-rowed  barley,  with  all  the  inter- 
mediate forms;  thus  tending  to  shew  that  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Hordeum  dUtichon  and 
H,  vuigare  may  have  originally  been  the  offspring  of  the  same  species,  although  they  now 
possess  a  seemingly  distinct  permanency  of  character. 
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(lie  before-named  variety  by  its  larger^  rounder,  and  darker-coloured  grains.     It 
ii  also  ratber  earlier. 

8.  PeruTian. — A  very  superior  six -rowed  naked  barley,  re-introduced  to  no- 
tice by  tbe  Earl  of  Lonsdale  in  1847,  and  is  at  present  a  great  favourite.  It  is 
a  very  prolific  variety.,  and  its  malting  properties  are  pronounced  excellent. 

9.  Square. — Tbui  variety  was  received  firom  M.  Vilmorin  and  Co.,  Paris. 
Differs  firom  the  Commom  Bere,  in  bebg  tbree  or  four  days  sooner  ripe,  and 
having  a  thinner  skin ;  properties  which  it  may  have  acquired  by  being  grown 
successively  in  the  more  genial  climate  of  France,  and  is  probably  the  same 
variety.     It  is  cultivated  extensively  in  some  parts  of  Qermany. 

10.  Yiotoria. — The  introduction  of  this  may  be  considered  as  the  first  step  to 
the  acquirement  of  superior  varieties  of  the  old  Bigg  or  Bere,  compared  with  which, 
it  produces  longer  straw,  is  longer  eared,  often  containing  70  to  100  grains  in 
each,  more  prolific,  and  produces  a  finer  sample,  instances  havmg  been  known  of 
its  weighing  as  much  as  96  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  yielding  13  quarters  per  acre. 
Carefully  conducted  experiments  in  the  Lothians,  and  in  the  highlands  of 
Perthshire,  the  latter  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  prove  it  a 
most  prominng  acquirition,  as  adapted  for  either  low  and  fertile,  or  elevated  and 
late,  districts.  The  merit  of  bringing  the  Victoria  Bere  under  the  notice  of  cul- 
tivators in  this  country  is  due  to  Mr.  Fulton,  a  farmer  near  Maybole,  in  Ayrshire, 
who  first  obtained  a  few  ears  of  it  firom  the  Belfast  Botanic  Gardens,  in  1836. 

IL  Winter  Blaek. — Ear  long,  containing  fit)m  60  to  70  grains,  of  a  black  or 
dark-bluish  colouri  larger  than  those  of  Common  Bere ;  awns  adhering  to  the 
grain,  long,  and  dark  coloured.  Very  prolific;  but  maltsters  and  brewers, 
generally,  have  a  strong  prejudice  against  it,  more  by  reason  of  its  colour  than 
anything  else.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  White  Winter,  but,  by  bang  earlier,  is 
better  adapted  for  sowing  in  spring.  However,  when  sown  as  a  spring  barley, 
that  operation  should  not  be  deferred  much  beyond  the  end  of  March,  otherwise 
it  will  not  shoot  equally,  but  rather  assume  a  biennial  habit,  no  part  of  it  run- 
ning to  seed  until  the  season  following.     On  this  account  it  is  sometimes  sown 
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by  the  French  in  June  and  July,  and  eaten  on  the  ground  by  sheep,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  St.  John's  Day  Rye.  When  treated  in  this  manner  it  is  found  to 
withstand  the  winter  better  than  when  sown  in  September  or  October. 

12.  Winter  WMte.— Ear  thicker,  and  rather  longer,  larger,  thicker  sldnned, 
and  sample  altogether  coarser  than  the  Common  Bere.  It  is  considered  by  the 
French  as  being  more  productive  than  any  other  variety  of  barley.  It  is  mach 
cultivated  in  the  north  of  France,  and  said  to  be  very  weU  adapted  for  the 
makbg  of  beer.  Sown  generally  in  autumn,  and  ripens  before  any  of  the  spring- 
sown  BCfriM ;  but  if  sown  in  spring,  it  is  a  week  or  a  fortnight  later  in  ripening 
Uian  the  latest  of  them. 

2*  HORDEUM  HEXASTICHON.  (Zwin.) 

SIX-ROWBD  BABLBT. 

18.  True  Six-Bowed  Barley. — Known,  also,  as  Pomeranian  and  as  Six- 
rowed  White  Winter  Barley.  Grain  placed  in  nx  equidistant  and  distinct 
rows ;  lower  grains  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  with  tiie  rachis,  or  stalk ;  awns, 
in  consequence,  much  spread.  In  this  species  the  gruns  are  long,  not  well  fiDed, 
and  have  the  awns  adhering  to  them  with  great  tenacity.  It  is,  altogether,  the 
coarsest  in  sample  of  any  of  the  barleys,  but  hardy  and  prolific.  It  is  occasion- 
ally sown  in  France,  and,  also,  in  Britain,  sometimes  as  a  winter,  and  sometimes 
as  a  spring  bariey,  and  is  found  to  answer  pretty  well  as  either.  It  is  nearly  a 
fortnight  longer  in  arriving  at  maturity  than  Common  Bere. 

14.  Chinese.-— A  variety  introduced  from  China  ;  but  is  evidently  the  same  as 
the  above,  owing  what  little  distinction  there  may  be  to  the  influence  of  dimate. 
The  awns  are  very  brittle  and  snap  off  when  the  grain  is  ripe. 

3^  HORDEUM  ZEOCRITON.   (Linn.) 

PUTNBT,  FAN,  SPBAT,  OB  BATTLBDOBB  BABLBT. 

15.  Fan,  Sprat,  or  Battledore. — ^Ear  short,  and  very  broad  attbe  base,  taper- 
ing towards  the  extremity ;  grain  standing  out  from  the  rachis  as  in  the  last  species ; 
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awni  8prea4ing  mucli  to  both  ndoB,  veiy  much  reiemblmg  Hordeum  hexiuHckon 
in  «n  its  parted  except  in  the  nomber  or  rows  of  grain  in  the  ear,  which  ii  only 
two.  This  lort  is  icaroely  in  coltiyation,  nor  does  it  eeem  desenring  of  more 
fittention. 

16.  Ftaek-Wlieat— Thia  variety  was  selected  in  a  field  at  Enockando, 
near  Ballaadalleeh,  Bsaffidiire,  and  difiera  from  the  Fan  or  Sprat  in  having  a  nai^ 
rower  ear>  with  shorter  grains,  and,  consequently,  forming  a  soperior  sample. 
It  does  not  appear  likely  to  deserve  extennve  coltivation,  bat  is  interesting  as 
serving,  together  with  the  Bute  and  GU)lden  Barleys,  to  connect  the  forms  of 
the  two  repated  species,  Hordeum  dkOchon  and  H,  zeocriton  of  LinnsBOS. 

4^  HORDEUM  DISTICHON.  (Linn.) 

TWO-BOWBD  OS  LOMO-BXBBD  BARLBT. 

In  this  as  in  the  last  species,  the  ear  is  only  two-rowed,  bat  it  ii  connderably 
more  elongated,  and  of  eqaal  breadth  throaghoat;  the  grains  are  more  imbri- 
cated, or  placed  so  as  to  overlap  one  another,  instead  of  standing  out  from  the  rachis. 

17.  AbyidBiBiL  Blaek. — ^A  very  old  variety  long  lost  dght  of;  bat  in  conse- 
qaenoe  of  its  very  soperior  qaalities  is  likely  to  become  a  favourite. 

18.  Annat — This  very  soperior  variety  is  the  prodooe  of  two  ears,  picked  in 
a  field  on  the  from  of  Flaworaig,  Cane  of  Gowrie,  in  1830,  and  since  grown  by 
Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  at  Annat  Garden — Whence  its  name.  In  some  comparative  ex- 
periments with  Common  Barley  on  the  one  side,  and  Chevalier  on  the  other,  it 
seemed  to  have  the  advantage  of  boili  in  hoik  of  straw,  and  was  five  days  ripe 
before  the  former,  and  aboot  a  fortnight  before  ^e  latter.  It  was  also  about  two 
and  a-half  pounds  per  boshel  heavier  than  the  Chevalier.  The  grain  is  even 
more  round  and  plump  than  that  of  the  last-named  variety,  and  of  a  bright 
yeUow  transparent  colour. 

19.  Aiutraliaa. — Very  prolific,  and  vabable  for  ite  early  r^ening  properties. 
The  seed  of  this  variety  was  received  fipom  Adelaide. 

80«  Black. — This  sort  is  at  onoe  distingoished  by  its  black  or  dark-blue 
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coloured  grains^  which  are  large  and  coanely  shaped.  It  is  prolific^  and  yields  a 
considerable  hoik  of  straw,  hat  is  later,  hy  six  or  eight  da3rs,  in  ripening  than 
the  Common  variety.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  variety  may  prove  as  hardy  as 
the  Winter  Black.  The  black  colour  which  distinguishes  these  two  sorts,  and 
from  which  they  derive  their  names,  is  confined  to  the  chaff  (paleae)  or  outer 
coveiing  of  the  grain,  on  the  removal  of  which  the  grain  appears  white,  and 
win  yield  as  white  flour  as  any  of  the  other  kinds. 

2L  Black*8  Superlative. — This  is  an  early  variety,  approaching  to  the 
Dunlop.  Introduced  to  Perthshire  firom  England,  whore,  after  several  years' 
cultivation,  the  stock  ultimately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Black, 
fumer,  at  RosiehOl,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  whose  name  it  bears  in  that  district, 
he  having  been  its  only  grower  for  several  years,  until  its  merits  attracted  the 
attention  of  neighbouring  cultivators,  especially  that  of  Sir  John  Richardson, 
Bart,  of  Pitfour,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  August  1839,  cut  a  field  of  it  about 
a  week  before  harvest  was  commenced  elsewhere  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
who  found  it  to  possess  the  additional  qualifications  of  prolificacy  and  superiority 
of  sample. 

22.  Brown^B. — So  named  firom  its  originator,  the  late  Mr.  David  Brown,  far- 
mer, Fomought,  Perthshire.  A  hardy,  early,  and  prolific  variety;  much 
esteemed  by  growers  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  county  of  Forfar,  especially 
Id  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  and  Strathmore  districts ;  and  although  belon^g  to  that 
class  generally  termed  long-grained  barleys,  it  is  found  to  weigh  well,  and  is  much 
esteemed  by  maltsters. 

23.  Bute. — A  variety  selected  by  Mr.  Samuel  Girdwood,  Isle  of  Bute,  in  a 
field  of  Chevalier  Barley.  It  is  said  to  be  considerably  earlier  than  that  sort,  as 
hardy  and  more  prolific ;  but  experiments  are  still  wanted  to  ascertain  its  actual 
merits.  In  form  of  ear,  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Italian,  but 
is  considerably  darker  in  colour,  as  well  as  smaller  grained. 

24.  Chancellor. — Ear  rather  long ;  grain  not  very  close  set ;  quality  of  the 
sample  rather  inferior,  compared  with  some  of  the  other  varieties. 
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25.  Chevalier. — Ear  resembling  that  of  the  Common^  but  contaimng,  on 
an  average,  two  or  four  grains  more  in  each ;  grain  roonder  and  plumper, 
and  sample  every  way  saperior,  but  not  so  well  adapted  for  sowing  on  late  soils, 
being  ^ght  or  ten  days  longer  in  ripening.  Introduced  from  fjigland  some 
years  ago,  and  now  in  general  cultivation  in  the  best  agricultural  districts  of 
Scotland.  The  English  samples,  generally  speaking,  present  a  marked  saperi- 
ority  in  colour  to  the  Scottish  ;  but  instances  are  far  from  rare  in  which  Cheva- 
lier Barley  is  grown  in  this  country  of  excellent  quality,  and  equal  in  colour  to  any 
of  the  English  samples. 

26.  Common,  or  KngliRh. — Ear  in  general  from  three  to  four  mchee  long,  by 
one-third  of  an  inch  broad,  containing  twenty-eight  or  thirty  grains,  which  are 
not  very  close  set  on  the  rachis ;  awns  extending  about  the  l^gth  of  the  ear  be- 
yond its  point.  It  may  be  considered  four  or  six  days  later  than  the  Common 
Bere,  is  less  prolific,  but  yields  a  much  superior  sample,  and  is  held  in  greater 
esteem  by  maltsters.  It  is,  however,  not  so  well  suited  for  inferior  soils,  and 
high  elevated  late  places. 

27.  Dnnlop. — Ear  and  grain  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  those  of  Com- 
mon Barley,  but,  together  with  the  straw,  a  good  deal  darker  in  colour, 
particularly  a  few  days  before  ripening.  This  variety  is  now  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Perth-  and  Forfar-shires,  as  well  as  some  parts  towards 
the  south-west  of  Scotland.  It  is  about  a  weok  earlier  than  Common  Barley. 
The  earliness  of  the  Dnnlop  especially  recommends  it  to  the  attention  of  culti- 
vators in  the  later  districts  and  higher  altitudes  at  which  barley  is  grown. 

28.  Golden,  or  Italiait — Ear  short,  but  remarkably  close,  broad,  and  com- 
pact ;  grain  larger  than  in  any  other  variety  of  H,  disiichon,  plump,  and  of  a 
bright  light  yellowish  colour.  For  some  years  after  its  introduction,  this  variety 
rapidly  extended  in  cultivation  on  accoxmt  of  its  earliness,  beauty  of  sam- 
ple, and  prolificacy ;  but  of  late  some  growers  begin  to  entertain  a  belief  that  it  is 
rather  an  impoverizing  crop  for  the  soil,  and  are,  consequently,  discontinuing  its 
culture.     Regarding  this,  however,  there  is  still  a  considerable  diversity  of  opi- 
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nion.  The  Italian  Barley  is  pretty  extenaively  cultivated  about  Deanaton  and 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  where  it  is  known  as  Golden 
Barley.  It  was  first  introduced  into  that  district  and  cultivated  by  the  late  well 
known  James  Smith  of  Deanston.  Under  the  name  of  Italian  Barley,  it  was 
introduced  into  Ayrshire  some  yean  ago,  from  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  hence 
sometimes  called  Alpine  Barley. 

29.  Golden,  Hew. — An  improved  variety  of  the  Golden,  or  Italian,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Vdtch,  Crieff. 

30.  Holstein.—- This  variety  was  introduced  firom  Holstein  several  years  ago, 
and  has  proved  to  be  very  prolific  on  secondary  soils.  It  is  much  stronger  than 
the  Chevalier,  and  is  thus  better  suited  for  more  exposed  situations. 

3L  Lord  Western's. — A  variety,  of  English  origin,  grown  under  this  name 
in  East  Lothian,  the  characteristics  and  history  of  which  have  not  been  obtained ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  received  much  attention  firom  the  generality  of  culti- 
vators. 

32.  Vaked  Two-Bowed. — ^Ear  long,  containing  twenty-eight  or  thirty  very 
large  grains,  which  separate  from  the  palese,  or  chaff,  in  the  manner  of  wheat. 
Tins  variety  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  agriculturists  at  various  times, 
and  under  different  names,  but  its  cultivation  has  always  been  abandoned,  or,  at 
least,  never  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Miller  mentions  "  there  being  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Staffordshire,  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  since,  under 
the  name  of  TMHcum  spelium,  a  sort  of  naked  barley  or  wheat  barley,  the  ear 
shaped  like  barley,  but  the  grain  like  wheat ;  that  it  made  good  bread  and  good 
malt,  and  yielded  a  good  increase ;.  but,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Page*s 
View  of  the  Agriculture  of  that  country  b  1796,"  he  supposes  it  to  be  lost,  or 
not  in  cultivation.  About  twenty  years  rince,  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  introduced 
it  from  the  north  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Siberian  Barley,  and  ^tributed 
it  amongst  several  cultivators  in  various  parts  of  Britain.  One  portion,  consist- 
ing of  about  fifty  grains,  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Gorrie,  Annat  Garden,  Perth- 
shire, and  which  was  sown  in  the  garden,  yielded  a  considerable  return  of  grain, 
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and  ripened  early ;  but  on  its  cultivation  being  extended  to  the  field,  its  straw 
was  found  to  become  very  brittle  and  tender  towards  the  period  of  ripening,  so  as 
to  be  unfit  for  supporting  the  ears,  and  completely  incapable  of  forming  into  ropes 
for  binding.  Its  cultivation  was,  therefore,  abandoned.  The  grain,  however,  on 
being  ground,  yielded  a  good  barley-flour,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  above- 
mentioned  circumstance,  it  might  have  been  cultivated  with  advantage  for  that 
purpose.  In  1834,  we  received  a  sample  of  this  variety  firom  Professor  Fischer 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  under  the  name  of  Himalayan  Barley. 

33.  Nottinghain  Long-Ear. — Some  years  smce,  this  variety  was  very  fiivour- 
ably  noticed  in  several  English  agricultural  periodicals ;  it  does  not  as  yet,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  attracted  much  attention  in  Scotland ;  and,  in  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  of  firom  its  merits,  when  grown  along  with  others  in  our  Experimental 
Grounds,  these  do  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  superior.  Ears  long,  but,  being 
loose  or  open,  do  not  contain  more  than  the  usual  number  of  grains,  which  are 
rather  above  an  average  size,  and,  when  well  harvested,  form  a  bright  yeUow- 
coloured  sample. 

34.  PittaUie. — Ear  short ;  grain  of  a  dull  colour,  but  forming  a  good  sample. 

35.  Fomerailiail,  or  Ctonnan. — A  variety  lately  imported,  and  which  has  been 
grown  veiy  successfully  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  especially  in  Ross  and 
other  northern  counties.  It  is  early  and  prolific,  produces  a  tall  firm  straw,  with 
long  narrow  ears,  each  usually  containing  upwards  of  thirty  longish-shaped,  but 
thin-skinned  and  light-coloured  grains,  which  weigh  well,  and  form  a  superior 
sample. 

36.  Potter's,  or  Zealand.— So  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  David  Potter  of 
Hundon,  in  Suffolk,  its  first  grower  in  Britain,  who  obtained  it  out  of  a  cargo 
imported  to  Ipswich  from  the  north  of  Europe  :  he  reports  that  the  success  at- 
tending the  growth  of  it  has  been  such,  that  it  is  now  the  most  generally  culti- 
vated variety  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  was  introduced  from  England  to  the 
north  of  Scotland  some  years  since,  by  Sir  Francis  Mackenzie,  Bart,  of  Gairloch, 
who  found  it  to  produce  as  much  as  nine  quarters  per  acre,  and  to  yield  a  superior 
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sample.     It  is  also  known  in  Northumberland  and  Berwickshire^  where  it  is  held 
in  high  esteem  by  cnltivatoni. 

87.  Providence. — An  English  variety,  the  fibrst  plant  of  which  is  said  to 
hare  been  found  by  a  person  at  Lytchett  Heath,  Wiltshire,  growing  in  the  cor^ 
ner  of  his  garden,  in  the  year  1836  or  1836,  which  ripened  thirty  to  forty  ears 
in  June,  and  the  root  bdng  left,  is  reported  to  have  produced  two  more  crops  the 
same  season,  the  grain  being  of  large  size  and  superior  quality.  In  Scotland,  the 
true  merits  of  this  variety  have  not  yet  been  ascertained,  nor  is  it  ever  likely  to 
realize  expectations  founded  on  the  above  flattering  description  of  its  merits ;  yet 
its  earliness  alone  would  claim  for  it  a  fair  trial. 

38.  Boyston. — Grain  large  and  remote ;  sample  rather  inferior ;  when  nearly 
ripe,  darker  in  colour  than  Common  Barley. 

39.  St  Madoes. — This  variety  was  discovered,  in  1838,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Noble  of  St  Madoes,  in  a  field  of  the  Dunlop;  and  is  evidently  a  very 
dis^ct  kind.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  whiteness,  length,  and  strength  of  the 
straw,  and  the  distance  of  the  grains  from  each  other,  which  is  a  recommendation 
in  damp  climates,  as  the  moisture  is  not  so  easily  retained  as  in  a  compactly  con- 
structed ear. 

40.  Staia's. — This  variety  was  sent  fix)m  London  by  Lord  Lyndoch,  to  his 
land-steward,  Mr.  Stain,  Dalcrue,  Perthshire,  and  is  now  known  in  that  neigh- 
bouriiood  imder  the  above  name.  It  is  late  in  ripening,  and  superior  in  sample  to 
tiie  Common  Barley.  The  name,  Siberian  Barley,  seems  to  be  applied  to 
different  varieties,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Two-rowed  Naked 
Barley,  bat  the  true  Siberian  is  undoubtedly  the  Four-  or  Six-rowed  Naked 
Barley. 

41.  Suffolk,  or  Horfolk,  Sbort-HedkecL — A  leafy-stalked  strong-awned  variety, 
which  has  been  grown  for  several  years  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Strathmore, 
where  it  is  held  in  considerable  repute  by  some  growers,  from  its  capability  of 
withstanding  rough  weather ;  while  others  have  discontinued  its  growth,  ho  m 
finding  it  to  be  eight  or  twelve  days  later  than  the  common  sorts,  and  also  more 
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liable  to  sprout  in  wet  weather.  It  was  first  introduced  to  tliene  parts  firom  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  property  in  Norfolk,  who  was  in  the  practice  of  cultivating 
it  on  his  higher  grounds.  In  good  seasons  it  yields  a  heavy  crop  and  superior 
sample ;  but  in  Scotland  it  can  only  be  recommended  for  seaward  and  other  eaHy 
districts  much  exposed  to  wind. 

42.  Tofloany  Early. — Ear  of  medium  length  and  of  a  delicate  colour;  grain 
long  and  spindle-shaped ;  a  variety  not  held  in  very  great  esteem. 
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IV.   A  YEN  A.*    (Linn.) 

BeUmging  to  CUus  Endoffefu,  or  Monocotyledona ;  Qhmal  Alliance  nf  Lindley;  Natural 
Order,  Gramtnacete  ;  Linn,  CI,  3,  Ord.  2. 


Aysita. 
Oat 


French — Av  oine. 
Italian — Vena. 
German — Hafbb. 


Dtt/cA— Hater. 
Danish — Hatbb. 
Spanish — Atbna. 


Portuguese — A  rs  a 
Russian — Owes. 
Polish — OwiBS. 


"Otts  for  their  bast  the  Scottish  ahephards  grind.**— Avom. 


Ij^ROM  ihA  drcnmstanoe  of  the  Oat  being  Dowhere  mentioned  in  the  Sacred    Origin  of  the 

Writings^  we  mvat  conclude  that  it  was  not  known  in  the  East.  Anson, 
in  the  account  of  his  circnmnavigation,  mentions  having  fonnd  the  common  oat 
growing  wild  in  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez ;  but  this  wants  corroboration. 
Colonel  Chesney,  in  his  exploring  expedition  in  Mesopotamia,  found  a  kind  of  oat 
cm  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  figured  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in. Morton's 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture/'  and  described  as  about  eight  inches  in  height,  and 
covered  with  fine  soft  hairs  on  the  leaves,  especially  near  the  ground.  About 
half  a  dozen  spikelets  formed  a  little  terminating  panicle.  Each  spikelet  con- 
tained from  two  to  three  florets,  with  long,  sharp-pointed,  rather  membranous  nde 
lobes  to  the  lower  palee,  and  a  long  intermediate  dorsal  awn ;  but  the  paleae, 
although  quite  bald  at  the  back,  as  in  the  common  oat,  were  fiimished  with  a 
tuft  of  long  brown  hairs  at  thdr  base.  In  the  latter  respect,  and  in  the  hairiness 
of  the  leaves,  this  plant  is  materially  diflerent  firom  the  common  oat ;  still  it  is 
not  inconceivable,  Dr.  Lindley  adds,  that  it  may  be  either  the  origmal  state  of 
thoB  kind  of  com,  or  that  it  may  be  in  a  state  of  degeneracy,  arisbg  fix>m  many 
centuries  of  neglect. 

•  It  la  difBcolt  to  lay  from  whence  this  word  is  derived ;  it  is,  however,  moat  generally  snppoaed  to  be  from 
the  Celtic  ''aten,"  from  etan,  to  eat 
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Varieties  in 
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Botanical 
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Althoagh  we  have  no  mention  made  in  Scripture  of  the  oat,  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  cultivation  in  Italy  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian  era ;  for  the 
tyrant  Caligula  is  reported  to  have  fed  his  favourite  horse  with  gilt  oats  out  of  a 
golden  cup. 

The  well-known  hardiness  of  the  common  cultivated  species  (^Avena  saHva), 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  must  be  of  northern  origin ;  for  its  range  of 
cultivation  extends  even  to  the  arctic  zone.  In  Scotland,  of  which  the  oat  may  he 
considered  the  staple  agricultural  product,  no  soil  or  district  is  found  either  too  rich 
or  too  poor,  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  it.  Within  the  range  of  the  altitude  for  the 
cereal  grains,  the  most  tenacious  days,  meagre  gravels,  or  other  light  lands 
moss,  or  bog,  when  sufficiently  drained,  will  all  produce  fur  crops,  of  one  variety 
or  another,  if  the  tillage  be  properly  attended  to,  and  the  soil  judiciously  sown 
and  covered.  In  &ct,  Scotland  is  the  country  admittedly  the  best  fitted  for  its 
growth ;  and  hence  its  importance  in  comparison  with  the  other  cereals.  The 
estimated  number  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  Scotland,  is  2,400,000,  of  which 
220,000  are  under  wheat;  280,000  under  barley ;  1,275,000  under  oats ;  and 
the  remainder  under  various  other  crops.  These  facts  prove,  at  all  events,  what 
an  important  grain  the  oat  is  to  the  Scottish  agriculturist.  Our  Collection 
comprises  nearly  sixty  varieties,  about  thirty  of  which  are  grown  in  Scotland ; 
but  of  these  not  more  than  twelve  are  in  general  cultivation.  These  twelve 
varieties,  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  general  cultivation,  are  the  Potato, 
Hopetoun,  Sandy,  Early  Angus,  Late  Angus,  Grey  Angus,  Blainslie,  Berlie, 
Dun,  Friesland,  Black  Tartarian,  and  Barbachlaw. 

The  varieties  of  oats  are  clasmfied  botanically  under  seven  species: — 1.  Avena^ 
Moiiva;  2.  A.  orierUalis;  3.  A.  brevis;  4.  A.  nvda;  5.  A,  sterUif  ;  6.  A.fatua; 
and  7.  A,  strigosa.  For  a  further  account  of  the  varieties  of  the  oat,  and  the 
districts  suited  to  its  culture,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  our  Mr.  Law- 
son,  in  the  29th  number  of  the  Highland  Society's  Transactions. 
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I.— AVENA    SATIVA. 


COMMON   CULTI7ATSD   OAT. 


L  AngUy  Early. — Neariy  as  early  as  the  Potato  Oat,  aod  less  Hable  to  be 
shaken  when  ripe.  In  other  respects  this  more  resembles  the  Stratballan.  It  is 
nrach  cultivated  in  the  district  of  Angus,  and  northward  in  some  parts  of  the 
EQghlands :  also  in  most  other  parts  of  Scotland,  bat  particularly  in  the  late  and 
more  exposed  districts. 

8.  Angus,  Late*— Straw  longer  than  in  the  early  variety ;  panicle  rather 
larger,  and  more  loose ;  grain  rather  longer,  generally  a  shade  darker  in  colonr, 
and  firom  a  week  to  a  fortnight  later  in  ripening.  This  is  a  well-known  and 
superior  variety,  much  cultivated,  particularly  in  the  central  districts  of  Scotbnd, 
in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  termed  Common  Oat,  or  Common  Late  Oat 

3.  AngUMy  Orey. — Differs  firom  the  Late  Angus  in  the  grain  being  longer,  andof 
a  bluiah-grey  colour.     Not  so  generally  cultivated,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  good  sort. 

4.  Arehangel,  or  Black  Siga  Oat — Grain  small  and  plump,  generally  three 
in  each  spikelet ;  colour  darker  than  that  of  the  Winter  Dun,  but  not  so  dark  as 
that  of  the  Common  or  Old  Black ;  straw  rather  long,  and  not  liable  to  lodge. 
A  very  early  and  prolific  variety. 

5.  BarbaoUaw. — This  variety  is  said  to  have  originated  on  the  fisurm  of  Bar- 
bachlaw,  near  Bathgate,  and  has  long  been  esteemed  by  cultivators  in  the 
higher  districts  of  the  Lothians,  from  its  hardiness,  earliness,  and  adaptation  to 
elevated^  moorish,  and  wet  soils.  It  is  productive  both  in  straw  and  grain ; 
bat  the  latter  forms  only  an  inferior  sample,  being  long,  thin,  and  often  very 
bristly,  80  that  it  is  principally  in  demand  for  feeding. 

6.  BerUe,  Kngllah, — Ripens  fully  as  soon  as  the  Early  Angus  and  about 
as  easily  shaken  by  winds  when  ripe;  but  its  straw  is  firmer,  and  not  so 
readily  lodged  or  broken  down  ;  the  grain  also,  in  general,  heavier,  less  awned, 
and  of  a  fme  light  yellow  colour.  This  variety  is  well  adapted  for  rich,  heavy, 
and  day  soils ;  and  its  prolificness,  combined  with  its  other  merits,  is  such  as  to 
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render  it  a  favourite  with  growers^  bo  that  its  cultivation  has  extended  rapidly 
in  the  dintricts  where  it  is  known.  Originally  introduced  to  Aherdeenshire,  as 
a  seed  oat,  from  England  ahout  twenty  years  since,  when  it  more  than  prohaUy 
recdved  its  present  appellation. 

7.  Berlie,  Scotch. — More  resemhles  the  Kildmmmie  than  any  other  va- 
riety now  cultivated  in  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Scotland.  It  difim> 
however,  in  its  straw,  which  is  said  to  he  preferred  hy  cattle  to  that  of 
any  other  sort,  hdng  fully  longer,  and  less  firm  in  texture ;  it  is  also  a  few  days 
later  in  ripening.  The  grain  is  rather  long  awHed,  as  wdl  as  whiter  coloured. 
It  is  particularly  adapted  for  growing  on  Hght  early  soils ;  is  very  prolific,  not 
easily  shaken,  and  meals  well.  This  variety  is  supposed  to  have  heen  cultivated 
in  Aberdeen  and  neighbouring  counties  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 

8.  Blainalie. — The  grain  is  more  round  and  plump  in  this  tiian  in  the  Cupar 
Grange,  which,  however,  it  greatly  resembles.  It  acquires  its  name  fitmi  bmng 
nused  at  Blainslie.  This  is  the  Common  Oat  of  the  south-east  districts  of  Scot- 
land, where  it  is  much  cultivated. 

9.  Blue  M^jor. — This  variety  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Georgian. 
Grain,  however,  rather  thinner  skinned,  and  darker  in  colour,  being  tinged  witii 
a  very  light-bluish  tint,  particularly  on  the  back  of  the  low^  palea,  and  the 
whole  of  the  upper. 

10.  Church's,  or  Chnrick*8. — A  large*grained  and  thick-skinned  sort,  allied  to 
the  Georgian,  but  possessing  its  characteristics  in  even  a  higher  degree, 
the  smaller  seed  of  the  spikelet  bemg  generally  entirely  embedded  in  the  thick- 
ened skin  of  the  larger ;  so  that  it  is  not  likdy  ever  to  rect^ve  increased  cultiva^ 
tion.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Highland  Society's  Transactions,  published 
in  1816,  a  variety,  under  the  name  of  Church's  Early  Oat,  is  described,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  totally  distinct  sort  firom  the  present,  and  was  originally 
rec^ved  from  Scotland  by  a  Mr.  Church,  in  Northumberland,  who  first  sowed 
it  b  1776,  and  cultivated  it  for  twenty-five  years  on  the  same  farm,  without  its 
exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  degeneracy.     Towards  the  end  of  last  century  it 
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was  much  grown  in  the  n<^h  of  England  and  Berwickshire,,  but  appears  to  have 
been  ultimately  superseded  by  the  Potato  Oat,  which  it  somewhat  resembles ; 
but  produces  a  longer,  thicker-skinned  grain»  and  forms  an  inferior  sample. 

IL  Qelaild  Early. — ^Exhibited  by  its  originator,  Mr.  Dahymple  of  Cleland, 
at  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Glasgow,  September  1838, 
who  described  it  as  being  '*  hardy,  prolific,  and  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  Potato  Oat/  The  Cleland  seems  to  resemble  the  Cumberland. 
Early  in  several  characteristics,  but  produces  a  shorter  grain  and  heavier  sample ; 
some  growers  report  it  as  being  rather  liable  to  sedge-root,  but  further  trials  are 
yet  necessary  to  ascertain  its  real  mdts. 

12.  Common,  or  Old  Black. — In  length  of  straw,  and  form  of  panicle,  similar  to 
the  Potato  Oat ;  gndn  large,  and  rather  well  filled,  of  a  shining  black  colour, 
lighter  towards  the  point.  This  oat  was  formerly  much  cultivated,  not  only 
in  the  Highlands,  but  also,  on  inferior  soils,  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland ;  its 
cultivation  is  now,  however,  much  circumscribed,  owing  more  to  the  colour  than 
to  any  real  defect  in  the  quality.  Farmers,  in  some  parts,  have  a  peculiar  anti- 
pathy to  black,  or  dun-coloured  oats.  One  reason  they  give  for  this  is,  that  the 
coloured  grains  degenerate,  and  become  white,  thus  giving  the  sample  a  mixed 
appearance ;  but  probably  this  mixture  arises,  not  from  any  real  degeneracy,  but 
fix>m  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  bams  are  often  kept ;  and  particularly  from 
thrashing  black  grain  in  a  mill  after  white  sorts,  without  the  machinery  beiug 
properly  cleaned. 

IS.  Cumberland  Early. — This  variety,  as  its  name  implies,  originated  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  and  is  the  produce  of  a  single  plant,  which,  fix)mits  earli- 
ness,  first  attracted  attention  in  1833  or  1834.  The  result  of  trials  in  our  Ex- 
perimental Grounds,  extending  over  three  years,  has  shewn  this  variety  to  be 
decidedly  earlier  than  the  Potato  Oat,  also  longer  in  straw  and  less  liable  to  be 
shaken  by  high  vrinds  ;  but  the  grisdn  being  light  and  very  inferior  in  quality,  no 
encouragement  b  held  out  to  farmers  to  extend  its  cultivation. 

14.  Cnpar  Grange. — So  called  fit>m  being  first  raised  at  the  farm  of  Cupar 
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Orange  im  Forfarshire.  Panicle  large,  spreading,  and  somewhat  loose;  grab 
large,  and  generally  well  filled,  forming  a  superior  sample ;  straw  rather  longer 
than  that  of  the  Late  Angus,  than  which  it  is  also  a  few  days  longer  in  ripening. 

15.  BaiiiBh. — Panicle  large  and  spreading  ;  outer  chaff  large  and  hroad,  of  a 
light  yellowish  colour ;  grain  long,  light,  and  awned,  forming  a  very  inferior 
sample ;  straw  of  medium  length. 

16.  Dnunmond. — This  vaiiety  requires  ahout  a  week  longer  to  ripen  than, 
the  Potato  Oat.  It  hears  more  resemblance  to  the  Early  Angus,  but  differs 
from  it  also  in  its  upper  paleae  or  adhesive  skin,  being  of  a  bright  light  reddish 
or  brown  colour.  Grown  in  some  parts  of  Perthshire,  and  is  found  well  adapted 
for  very  strong  clay  soils. 

17.  Don,  Common. — Grain  long,  but  well  filled ;  skin  not  very  thick,  of  a 
dark-like  colour,  lightish  towards  the  point ;  panicles  very  large  and  spreading ; 
straw  very  long,  and  not  apt  to  lodge.  This  is  a  very  prolific  sort,  and,  perhaps, 
more  deserving  of  cultivation  than  any  other  of  the  coloured  oats.  Although 
somewhat  late,  it  is  well  adapted  for  light  elevated  soils,  and  is  much  grown  on 
such  in  the  Lothians  and  neighbouring  districts,  as  about  the  Pentland  and 
Lammermuir  hills. 

18.  Bun,  Winter. — Straw  shorter,  and  panicle  not  so  much  spreading  as  in  the 
last  variety ;  grains  also  rather  shorter,  and  of  the  same  colour ;  ver)'  hardy, 
never  being  injured  by  the  firosts.  This  oat  is,  by  the  French,  considered  one  of 
their  best,  and  is  one  of  their  most  extensively  cultivated  varieties.  Generally 
sown  in  September,  and  ripens  early.  It  is  grown  as  a  winter  oat  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  France,  as  in  the  department  of  Brittany, 
where,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  it  is  occasionally  sovim  in  spring ;  in  which  case, 
however,  the  sample  is  always  inferior  to  that  sown  in  winter.  The  Winter 
Dun  is  now  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  several  of  the  southern  and 
midland  sheep  counties  of  England,  and  such  trials  as  have  been  made  in  Scot- 
land prove  it  to  be  very  hardy.  It  is  known  in  some  districts  by  the  name  of 
Winter  Feed  Oats,  from  its  use  in  affording  a  rich  pasturage  for  sheep  in  the 
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earHer  spring  moDtbs^  which  treatment  is  of  essential  benefit  to  the  after-growth 
of  the  crop,  especially  on  light  dry  soil«^  from  the  sheep-droppings  acting  as  a 
manure,  combined  with  the  consolidating  of  the  soil  by  th^  treading. 

19.  Dutch  Early.— Infet>daced  from  Holland,  some  years  since,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Milne,  Bolton,  near  Haddington  who  finds  it  to  be  as  early  as  the  Potato 
Oat,  while  it  is  more  prolific.  On  inferior  soils  it  succeeds  better,  and  yields 
more  straw  than  any  other  variety  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  In  sample  it 
approaches  that  of  the  Hopetoun,  but  is  a  shade  darker  coloured. 

20.  Dyook's  Early. — For  the  introduction  of  this  variety  to  general  notice, 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Sodety  of  Scotland  awarded  their  silver  medal, 
in  January  1846,  to  Mr.  John  Watson,  Ledmore,  Brechin.  Originally  ndsed 
by  a  Mr.  Dyock,  near  Aberdeen,  and  has  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Brechin 
for  many  years,  where  it  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  James  Davidson's  Oat,  it 
having  been  first  cultivated  in  that  quarter  by  a  grocer  and  small  farmer  of  that 
name.  It  is  hardy,  early,  very  prolific,  and  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the 
higher  com  lands.  Grain  rather  long,  somewhat  awned,  and  forms  a  medium 
sample.  As  it  is  rather  liable  to  shake  in  rough  weather,  it  should  be  cut  be- 
fore bnng  fidly  ripe. 

2L  Enez,  Early. — In  general  habit  much  reeemb^g  the  Georgian ;  pani- 
cle, however,  more  contracted,  and  altogether  of  a  whiter  colour;  equally  early ; 
grain  rather  more  awned,  and  thinner  skinned. 

22.  Essex,  Sad. — Apparentiy  the  same  as  the  Avdne  rousse  of  the  French. 
Straw  rather  long ;  panicle  not  spreacUng  much ;  grain  long,  not  well  filled ; 
thickish  skinned,  of  a  bright  reddish  colour,  approaching  to  white  towards  the 
small  end,  and  blackish  towards  the  other  extremity.  This,  although  a  prolific 
variety,  yields  a  very  meagre  infoior  sample,  and  is  scarcely  deserving  of  cultivation. 

23.  Plemuh,  Early. — This  variety  has  been  long  known,  although  never  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Scotland,  and  may  be  described  as  yielding  a  good  sample, 
having  longish  straw,  and  being  a  hardy  firee  grower,  bearing,  in  its  general 
characteristics,  a  considerable  relation  to  the  Early  Dutch. 
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24.  FriesIaiLd,  or  DntoL — About  1820  this  oat  was  much  cultivated  in 
Perthshire,  bat  it  degenerated  rapidly,  ripening  unequally,  and  is  now  almost  out 
of  culture ;  it  is  an  early  variety,  rather  shorter  than  the  Blainslie  or  Cupar 
Grange. 

25.  OeorgiaiL — Grain  very  large,  and  thick  skinned,  seldom  awned ;  panicle 
very  large,  and  spreading ;  straw  tall  and  strong,  not  apt  to  become  lodged, 
about  as  early  as  the  Kent;  young  plants  of  a  pecuUar  upright  habit  of 
growth,  not  spreading  or  tillering  much ;  leaves  very  broad  and  luxuriant,  of  a 
light  yellowish  green  colour.  This  variety  was  introduced,  in  1845,  by  Captain 
Barclay  AUardice  of  Ury.  At  first,  it  recdved  a  rapid  and  extensive  cultivation, 
on  account  of  its  earliness,  and  the  great  quantity  of  straw  and  grain  which  it 
produced.  Owing,  however,  to  the  thickness  of  skin,  it  is  found  to  meal  very 
indifferently,  while  the  straw,  fix)m  its  coarseness,  is  disliked  by  cattle.  From 
these  causes,  and  also,  fi*om  the  crop  bdng  supposed  of  a  deteriorating  nature  for 
the  SOU,  its  cultivation  has  been  almost  abandoned.  In  France,  the  Georgian 
Oat  is  held  in  much  esteem. 

26.  Hopetoun. — This  variety  was  raised  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Shirreff,  Mungoswells,  East-Lothian :  it  is  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  Potato 
Oat,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  shaken  by  wind.  Straw  longer,  and  not  so  apt  to 
bend  or  lodge ;  panicle  larger,  and  more  spreading ;  grain  rather  more  awned, 
and  a  shade  browner  in  colour,  and  easily  distmguished  by  a  small  reddish  mark 
in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  grain.  Dating  from  1830,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Hopetoun  Oat  has  extended  rapidly  throughout  every  well  cultivated  district  in 
Scotland.  It  is  now  generally  believed  by  farmers  to  be  better  adapted  for  light, 
than  for  strong  clay  soils,  and  that  it  is  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  smut  or 
black  thau  the  Potato  Oat.  Its  cultivation  is  still  increasing,  and  for  growing  on 
poor  late  moorish  or  newly-reclaimed  lands,  no  variety  is  better  adapted. 

27.  Iriah,  Common. — This  sort  is  longer  in  straw,  looser  and  lighter  in  the 
panicle,  late,  and  every  way  inferior  to  the  Kildrummy. 

28.  Iriah,  or  Strafhallan  Early. — About  two  or  three  days  longer  in  ripening 
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than  the  Potato  Oat ;  longer  in  straw ;  grun  more  elongated,  and  not  so  phunp 
or  well  filled.  This  variety  is  more  commonly  known  by  the  former  than  the 
latter  name  in  the  higher  parts  of  Straiheam  and  west  of  Perthshire,  where  it  is 
most  extensively  cultivated.  The  name  is  generally  sopposed  to  be  a  cormption 
of  Earish  or  Earlyi^,  in  allusion  to  its  early  ripening  property,  and  not  indicative, 
as  some  have  supposed,  of  an  Irish  ori^.  At  fonr  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  it  succeeds  well  on  a  considerable  variety  of  scnls ;  but  on  such  as  are 
of  a  rich  or  superior  description,  it  is  very  apt  to  become  lodged  from  its  great 
length  of  straw.  It  is  less  liable  than  several  of  the  finer  sorts  to  suffer  injury 
firom  the  grub  or  other  enemies ;  and  in  harvest  it  is  well  calculated  to  withstand 
rough,  windy,  and  wet  weather ;  but  its  culture  is  only  advisable  in  exposed  and 
late  ntuations. 

29.  Kent,  Early.— This  sort  yields  a  very  superior  sample,  resembling  that  of 
the  Potato  Oat,  differing,  however,  from  it  in  being  shorter  in  straw,  and 
about  a  week  earlier.  In  the  young  plant,  the  leaves,  instead  of  being  narrow 
and  prostrate,  are  of  a  light-green  colour,  broad,  and  upright,  not  tillering  well ; 
in  this  rei^>ect  resembling  the  Georgian. 

30.  Xildmnimy. — Straw  long ;  panicle  erect,  rather  large,  but  thinner,  and 
containing  fewer  and  lighter  grains  than  that  of  most  of  the  sorts.  Nearly  a 
week  earlier  than  the  Blainslie.  This  variety  can  only  be  accounted  a  second- 
rate  oat,  but  is  suitable  for  high  districts.  In  Kildrummy,  in  the  north  of  Aber- 
deenshire, where  it  has  been  long  and  extemdvely  cultivated,  a  tradition  exists, 
that,  nearly  a  century  ago,  after  a  bad  season,  this  variety  was  brought  firom  the 
Mains  of  Halkerton,  south  of  the  Grampians ;  and  that,  in  the  Meams  and 
Deighboming  districts  of  Angus,  it  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Halkerton 
Oat.  Snce  the  introduction  of  Sandy's  Oat,  the  cultivation  of  the  Kildrummy  is 
decreanng  in  the  Garioch,  Stratiibogie,  and  adjoining  districts.  On  soils  of  a 
poor  or  inferior  nature,  the  Kildrummy  yields  fiiUy  as  good  a  crop  in  early  seasons 
as  the  Potato ;  but  its  sample,  although  of  a  fine,  clear,  silvery  colour,  is  in  general 
two  to  three  pounds  per  bushel  lighter. 
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SL  Laneashire  Witches  Early. — This  variety  seems,  from  its  name,  to  have 
originated  in  Lancashire,  bat  was  introduced  to  Scotland  from  Northmnberland 
in  1837.  Experiments  made  in  East  Lothian  shew  it  to  be  fiilly  four  days 
earlier  than  the  Early  Angus,  while  it  is  rather  longer  in  straw,  more  prolific, 
and  superior  in  quality ;  the  grain  being  larger,  more  plump  and  heavier ;  qualities 
which  must  render  it  a  desirable  acquisition  to  cultivators  in  late  districts. 

82.  London  Don. — Panicle  long,  and  pretty  close;  grain  forming  a  good 
sample.  This  variety  seems  to  be  little  known  m  the  Lothians ;  but  is  cul- 
tivated extensively  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  Yields  a  large  bulk  of  straw, 
is  not  apt  to  lodge,  and  deserving  of  a  more  extended  cultivation. 

33.  MaobiehilL — Sometimes  known  as  Red  Macbiehill,  a  name  which  it 
acquires  from  being  of  a  very  clear  light  brown  or  reddish  colour ;  so  light,  how- 
ever, as  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  amongst  the  White  Oats ;  it  differs  little  in  other 
respects  from  the  Drummond. 

34.  Orleans. — A  very  early  variety,  which,  on  that  account,  and  from  its  pro- 
ducing a  good  sample,  has  been  pretty  extensively  cultivated,  of  late  years,  in 
the  department  of  Orleans  in  France.  It  bears  a  greatm*  resemblance  to  the 
Black  or  Brown  Riga  than  to  any  other  in  the  Collection ;  but  is  lighter,  or 
more  of  a  brown  colour,  rather  larger  in  grain,  and  heavier  in  sample.  No  pro- 
per trial  has,  as  yet,  been  made  of  this  sort  in  Scotland,  but  it  seems  worthy  of 
attention.  Another  variety  received  from  M.  Vilmorin,  Paris,  along  with  this, 
under  the  name  of  the  Three-Month  Black  Oat,  he  at  first  considered  to  be 
sjnionymous,  but  which,  on  further  trial,  was  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  Com- 
mon or  Old  Black  Oat. 

35.  Poland. — This  variety  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time ;  but  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  that  which  now  bears  the  name  be  the 
original  variety.  In  general  appearance  it  much  resembles  an  inferior  sample  of 
Potato  Oats. 

36.  Potato  Oal— This  variety,  which  has  received  a  more  extensive  cultiva- 
tion than  perhaps  any  other,  was  first  discovered  amongst  a  field  of  potatoes  (hence 
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its  name)  in  Cumberland,  in  1788.  Panicle  rather  compact  and  regular ;  straw 
rather  short ;  grain  very  white,  short,  and  well  filled  ;  seldom  bearded  or  awned, 
except  when  cultivated  too  long  on  dry  soils  without  changing  the  seed;  the 
presence  of  the  awn  often  arising  from  the  effects  of  cultivation,  climate,  soil,  or 
other  causes. 

37.  Potato  Oat  of  the  French.— Difim  most  essentially,  in  all  its  parts,  from 
our  Potato  Oat,  being  nearly  a  fortnight  longer  in  ripening ;  panicle  more  spread- 
ing ;  grain  a  shade  darker  in  colour,  longer,  and  more  pointed  ;  almost  always 
awned ;  straw  longer,  and  rather  more  slender.  Although  the  French  had  this 
oat  originally  from  England,  and  although  oats  deteriorate  very  much  when 
cultivated  in  the  climate  of  France,  yet  the  difference  between  it  and  our  Potato 
Oat  is  too  great  to  leave  the  least  doubt  of  their  being  distinct  varieties.  The 
French  variety  is  very  inferior,  and  not  deserving  of  cultivation  in  this  country, 

38.  Sandy. — This  estimable  variety  was  discovered,  in  1824  or  1825,  on  the 
Farm  of  MUltoun  of  Noth,  in  the  parish  of  Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire,  then  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Pine,  who,  in  the  winter  and  spring  preceding,  had  occasion  to  cut 
a  number  of  ditches  through  his  pastures.  On  a  bank  formed  by  the  earth  which 
had  been  taken  out  of  one  of  these,  his  cow-herd  Sandy  or  Alexander  Thomson 
observed,  in  course  of  the  summer,  an  oat  plant  of  extraordinary  luxuriant  growth, 
which  Mr.  Pirie  carefully  preserved  for  seed,  considering  it  to  be  different  from 
any  of  the  varieties  then  grown  in  the  country ;  and  so  rapidly  did  it  increase 
under  his  management,  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  produce  was  not  only  sufficient 
to  sow  his  own  farm,  but  also  to  supply  many  of  his  neighbours.  Mr.  William 
Murray  of  Slioch,  from  whom  the  above  information  was  derived,  further  states, 
that  Sandy's  Oat  bears  a  condderable  resemblance  to  a  variety  formerly  known 
in  that  part  of  the  country  by  the  name  of  the  Red  or  Lord  Chief  Baron's  Oat, 
having,  like  it,  a  reddish  tinge,  when  fully  ripe ;  but  Sandy's  produces  more  straw, 
is  not  quite  so  early,  and  yields  a  fuller  crop  on  inferior  ground.  Compared  with 
the  Potato  Oat,  the  quaUtiesof  which  are  so  universally  known,  Sandy's  is  much 
hardier,  produces  a  heavier  crop  of  straw,  which  is  much  firmer  in  texture,  and 
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not  liable  to  get  lodged  or  broken  down  in  rough  weather ;  it  also  yields  a 
heavier  and  more  balky  crop  of  grain  in  bad  seasons,  ripens  more  regularly,  and 
is  not  nearly  so  subject  to  shake  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The  best  evidence  which 
can  be  adduced  of  the  superiority  of  Sandy's  Oat  is,  that,  in  its  native  district,  its 
culture  has  now  almost  superseded  that  of  the  Potato  Oat ;  and  there,  instances 
have  been  known  of  its  weighing  as  much  as  4f6  lbs.  and  47  lbs.  per  bushel,  but 
43  lbs.  or  44  lbs.  is  considered  a  good  average  weight. 

89.  SiberiaiL — This  variety  was  rec^ved,  in  autumn  1839,  through  Messrs. 
J.  G.  Booth  and  Co.  of  Hamburgh,  from  the  north  of  Europe ;  who  reported 
having,  by  actual  experiment,  found  it  to  be  fully  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the 
Potato  Oat,  while  its  produce  in  straw  is  about  a  third  heavier  than  that  of  the 
Hopetoun.  In  sample,  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  Georgian,  having 
large  and  thickish-skinned  grains,  which,  however,  both  weigh  and  meal  well ; 
qaalities  which,  together  with  its  hardiness  and  prolificness,  seem  to  prove  that  it 
will  yet  be  found  a  highly  suitable  variety  for  the  later  districts  of  this  country. 
Trials  in  various  parts,  especially  the  north  of  Scotland,  prove  it  to  be  fi-om  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Potato  Oat,  while,  in  other  respects, 
its  merits,  as  stated  above,  are  not  over-rated. 

40.  Tam  Finlay's. — A  variety  held  b  considerable  esteem  by  cultivators,  both 
in  the  high  and  lower  parts  of  Ayrshire,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  counties, 
where  it  was  formerly  named  the  Old  Poland,  but  acquired  that  by  which  it  is 
presently  known,  from  having  been  brought  into  general  notice  by  Thomas 
Finky,  a  person  who  was  in  the  habit  of  renting  old  pasture  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  them  up  and  taking  two  crops  of  oats,  for  which  he  universally  ! 
used  this  sort,  and  with  i-ery  considerable  success.  It  is  very  hardy,  ripens  about 
a  week  later  than  the  Potato  Oat,  and  produces  a  greater  quantity  of  straw  than 
any  of  the  older  early  sorts.  Its  sample  possesses  rather  an  inferior  appearance, 
and  is  chiefly  in  demand  for  fieeding ;  but  is  said  to  yield  a  greater  quantity  of 
meal,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  than  any  other  of  those  sorts  generally  termed 
long  grained  oats. 
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41.  Tusoany. — A  sample  of  thifl  oat  was  received^  in  spring  1841,  from  the 
Editor  of  the  Genetee  Fanner ^  Rochester,  North  America;  which,  in  the 
following  sommer,  prodaced  a  slender,  tough,  and  rather  short  straw ;  with 
plomp,  short,  thickish-skinned,  bright  coloured  grain.  It  seems  less  productive 
than  some  of  the  better  known  sorts ;  although  further  trial  is  still  required  to 
prove  whether  it  is  worthy  of  extended  culture. 

42.  Thiee-Orained  White.— Straw  of  medium  length  ;  panicle  rather  large  and 
spreading  ;  grains  three  in  each  spikelet ;  a  fair  sample,  but  a  little  thick  in  the 
skin.  This  variety  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  number  of  grains  in  the  spike- 
let,  and  may  turn  out  a  valuable  acquisition. 

II.  AVENA  ORIENTALIS. 

TABTAEIAN,   H17N0AR1AN,   OB   ONB-SBBDBD   OAT. 

This  species  differs  from  the  last  in  having  its  panicle  more  contracted,  and 
altogether  confined  to  one  side,  or  secundate. 

43.  Tartaxiail,  White. — Straw  very  long  (about  six  feet),  upright,  and  not 
apt  to  lodge ;  panicle  long,  and  slightly  bent  to  the  side  on  which  the  grains  are  ; 
grain  of  a  dull  white  colour,  long  awned,  and  not  well  filled,  formbg  rather  a 
meagre  sample.  This  variety  is  very  prolific,  but  considerably  longer  in  ripening 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and,  therefore,  only  fitted  for  cultivation  in  early 
ritnations,  whOe  it  requires  a  superior  soil.  Not  in  general  cultivation  in  this 
coontry.     In  France  it  seems  to  suit  better,  and  is  grown  to  a  greater  extent. 

44.  Tartarian,  Black. — This  variety,  although  resembling  the  White  in  the 
form  of  its  panicle,  is,  nevertheless,  very  different  in  other  respects.  Straw  of 
medium  length ;  grain  black,  not  so  long,  plumper  and  less  awned  or  bearded 
than  the  White.  One  of  our  earliest  oats,  and  answers  best  on  high  and  rather 
bfisrior  light  soils ;  is  very  prolific,  and  meals  much  better  than  the  Wfiite.  Its 
culture  is  yearly  extending  in  Scotland.     Has  been  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
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England  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  for  feeding  horset,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted. 

40.  Tartarian,  Early  White. — Similar  to  the  Black,  except  in  colour,  m  a 
field  of  which  it  waa  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  Gorrie. 

III.  AVENA  BREVIS. 

46.  Short  Oat — Panicle  mostly  confined  to  one  side  ;  spikelets  containing 
one  or  two  grains,  which  are  always  awned ;  grain  plump,  and  terminafang 
abruptly  at  both  ends,  particularly  at  the  point ;  of  a  dunnish  colour  when  ripe. 
The  kernel  is  easily  rubbed  out,  and  there  are  generally  a  few  scattered  hairs 
about  the  insertion  of  the  awn,  and  towards  the  point  of  the  paleae,  or  chaff. 
The  straw  is  long  and  tine,  much  relished  by  cattle,  either  in  a  green  or  dry 
state.  Its  cultivation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  to  in  Britain,  but  is 
chiefly  confined  to  some  of  the  most  mountainous  districts  of  France  and  Spain,  I 
where  it  is  preferred  to  all  others,  fi\>m  its  earliness,  and  adaptation  to  such  ' 
elevated  and  inferior  soils.  Supposed  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  this 
country  firom  Germany  in  1804?. 

IV.  AVENA  NUDA. 

NAKED   OAT. 

%)ikelet8  containing  three  to  six  grains ;  palese  or  chaff  not  adhering  to  the 
seed^  as  in  the  other  species  of  oat, — ^hence  the  name. 

47.  Haked,  Common. — Grain  about  the  size,  and  similar  to  the  kernel  of 
common  oats,  three  or  four  in  each  spikelet,  the  lower,  and  sometimee  two,  of 
which  are  bearded.  The  cultivation  of  this  oat  has  been  attempted  at  different 
times,  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  for  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years. 
Gerard,  who  wrote  on  agriculture,  in  1597,  says,  that  %t  that  period  ^  unhulled 
or  nakeJ  oats,  were  cultivated  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk."  Their  cultivation, 
however,  in  any  place  has  never  been  carried  on  extensively,  for  cny  Imgrth  of 
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time,  owing  chiefly,  no  doubt,  to  tbeir  liability  to  shake  when  nearly  ripe.  They 
are  very  prolific,  and  grow  well  on  inferior  soils,  particularly  on  such  as  contain 
a  considerable  portion  of  peat. 

48.  Vaked,  Small — This  sort  differs  from  the  laat  in  being  considerably 
smaller  in  all  its  parts ;  panicle  more  contracted,  and  one-sided ;  florets  more 
compact,  and  the  awns  or  beards,  which  are  two  in  each  spikelet,  longer,  and 
more  persistent ;  it  is,  also,  much  later,  and  its  grain  not  half  the  size.  It  is  cer- 
tainly less  deserving  of  cultivation  than  the  preceding,  and  can  only  be  valued  as 
a  curioos  variety  in  collections. 

V.  AVENA  STERILIS. 

49.  Animft.!^  or  Fly  Oat — Straw  short  and  reedy ;  panicle  one-sided,  spread- 
ing ;  back  of  the  under  florets  covered  with  long  bristly  hairs  as  far  up  as  the 
insertion  of  the  awn.  '  This  oat  is  never  cultivated,  except  as  a  curiosity.  The 
awns  and  bristly  hairs,  when  acted  upon  alternately  by  heat  and  moisture,  twist 
about,  so  as  to  give  the  grain  a  creeping  motion,  resembling  that  of  a  large  fly  ; 
hence  its  name  of  Fly,  or  Animated  Oat,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  Hygrometric 
Oat.  It  is  of  a  black  or  dark  brown  colour,  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
winged  insect,  is  occasionally  used  as  a  but  for  salmon  hooks. 

VI.  AVENA  FATUA. 

50.  Wild  Oat — Straw  long,  rather  slender  and  upright ;  panicle  spreading 
equally  on  all  sides,  large,  open,  and  loose-like ;  spikelets  generally  containing 
three  florets,  which  are  all  bearded  and  bury  at  the  base ;  colour  similar  to  the 
A,  sferiiu.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  from  which  aU  the  varieties  of 
A.  mUica  are  derived,  although  there  is  no  proper  reason  given  for  such  a  supposi- 
tion ;  and,  from  the  marked  difierence  between  them,  the  probability  of  such  a 
supposition  may  well  be  questioned.  The  seeds  of  the  Wild  Oat  have  been 
known  to  retain  their  vegetative  powers  for  an  extraordinary  length  of  time, 
when  bnried  in  the  earth,  at  a  depth  sufiicient  to  prevent  their  springing.     When 
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nearly  ripe,  the  seed  is  very  liable  to  be  shaken  out,  and  thus  becomes,  in  some 
places,  a  most  troublesome  weed.  It  is  never  cultivated  for  any  special  purpose ; 
but  the  awns  possess  similar  hygrometric  qualities,  as  those  of  A,  sterilis,  and 
are  also  used  for  baiting  hooks.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  the  next,  both  being 
indiscriminately  termed  Wild  Oats. 

6L  Markel,  or  Markley  Bearded  Oat — ^like  its  progenitor,  the  Wild  Oat, 
this  variety  has  very  long  straw,  with  an  unusually  large  panicle ;  grain,  also, 
larger,  better  filled,  and  generally  of  a  blackish  colour,  but  shewing  a  tendency  to 
become  lighter  under  cultivation.  Readily  distinguished  from  all  other  dark- 
coloured  cultivated  oats  by  the  presence  of  a  beard  or  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base, 
which  is  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  species.  Grown  in  some  of  the  higher 
central  districts  of  England  for  feedbg,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  for 
meal.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  from  Yorkshire  some  years 
nnce,  by  Miss  Yeman  Spence  of  Murie.  Its  extended  culture  is  only  adviseble 
in  very  late  situations. 

VII.   AVENA   STRIGOSA. 

This  is  a  genus  separated  by  modem  botanists  firom  that  of  Avena,  and  named 
Danihonia  SiriffOM,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  lower  paleee  or  chaff  being  much 
prolonged,  two-toothed,  and  so  deeply  divided  that  the  awn  appears  as  if  in- 
serted between  the  teeth. 

02.  Common  Danihonia,  or  BriitLe-Pointed  Oat — Panicle  inclined  to  one  side, 
nearly  simple ;  grain  rather  small,  and  thick-skinned.  This  oat  is  cultivated  in 
several  countries^  particularly  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle,  being 
either  cut  in  a  green  state,  or  allowed  to  ripen,  and  given  them  in  the  straw.  It 
is  often  to  be  met  with  in  oat  fields,  particularly  amongst  the  later  sorts,  and  is 
termed  Wild  Oat  by  farmers,  they  making  no  distinction  between  it  and  the 
Jt.fcUua,  The  difference  may,  however,  be  at  once  detected,  by  the  Bristle- 
Pointed  Oat  having  rather  shorter  straw,  and  its  panicle  nodding  or  bending  to 
one  side,  while  that  of  the  former  is  spreadbg  and  almost  upright ;  also  by  the 
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lower  end  of  the  grain  bdng  tmoothy  whUe  that  of  A,  fatua  is  bairy.  Tbia  ia 
believed  by  tome,  to  bave  been  tbe  original  cultivated  oat  of  Scotland.  It  is  still, 
or  was  very  lately,  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  tbe  nortb  of  Scotland,  and  in  tbe 
Orkney  and  Zetland  Isles«  as  a  bread  com. 

63;  Argylldure  SmalL — Tbis  appears  to  be  an  improved  variety  of  tbe  former, 
and  only  differs  from  it,  in  baving  a  more  compound  panicle,  producbg  more  seed, 
and  being  a  sbade  ligbter  in  colour.  In  Argyllshire  it  is  cultivated  for  cattle, 
and  given  to  them  in  winter  on  the  straw* 
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V.    ZEA.*    (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Endogens^  or  Monocotyledons ;   Glumal  Alliance  of  Lindky ;  Naiurai 
Order y  Graminacea ;  Linn,  CL  31,  Onf.  3. 


BngUshr—'^kin^  or  Indian  Corn. 
FfviurA— Bled  de  Turquib. 
Germaii— Turk  18CH  Korn,  Mays. 


/to^MM— Grano  Turoo  o  Sioiliamo. 
£^iM— Trioo  db  Indias,  Trioo 

DB  TuRQUIA. 


ZEA  MAYS. 
f7£A  Mays  is  sapposed  to  be  indigenoas  to  South  America,  and,  certainly,  was 
the  only  cereal  grain  cultivated  there  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  Its 
introdaction  to  Britain  dates  6rom  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  the 
varions  attempts  to  raise  it  as  a  field  crop  have  not  been  successful.  The  dwarf 
varieties  of  zea  mays,  are  the  only  ones  found  to  ripen  in  this  country,  and  that 
only  in  very  favourable  seasons.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
however,  the  plant  never  attains  a  luxuriant  growth,  as  will  be  seen  from  tiie 
specimens  in  the  Collection,  which  had  every  advantage,  both  as  to  soil  and 
other  circumstances.  On  the  whole,  the  cultivation  of  it  in  Scotland  cannot  be 
recommended,  except,  perhaps,  as  green  food. 

L  Forty  Days  Maise. — Height  about  two  feet ;  average  length  of  the  spike 
about  four  inches  ;  colour  of  the  grains  yellow ;  size  small,  compared  with  most 
other  varieties. 

2.  Egyptian,  or  Chicken  Com.— Zea  Mais  d  Poulet  of  M.  Vihnorin s  Cata- 
logue, from  whom  it  was  recdved.  This  is  the  smallest  and  earliest  of  tiie 
Indian  Corns  ;  colour  of  the  seed  yellow,  as  in  the  last.  Sown  along  with  the 
former,  in  our  Experimental  Grounds,  and  ripened  nearly  a  fortnight  sooner.  Its 
quantity  of  produce,  however,  compared  with  that  of  the  others,  is  very  smalL 

3.  Beaked  Indian  Com. — Differs  from  the  former  in  the  grain  being  angulariy 
shaped  at  the  point  opposed  to  the  rachis. 

*  From  MOO,  to  Uv,  In  referance  to  Its  natritive  prop«rtiM. 
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VI.    PANICUM.*    (Zf»«.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Endogens,  or  Monocotyledons  ;   Glumal  Alliance  ofLindley ; 
Natural  Order  j  Graminacea ;  Linn.  CI.  3,  Ord.  2. 


English — Millet. 
French — Mil,  Millet. 


/to/ton— MiOLio,  Pani- 

CA8TRBLL0. 


German— H1E8E. 
I^anish — Muo. 


"  Sow  httuu  and  dnqaefoil  in  a  mellow  soil. 
And  millet,  springing  Trom  your  annual  toil." 


VisaiL. 


TN  the  book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  (iv.  9,)  is  contained  the  only  allnsion  to 
•^  this  grain.  By  some  writers  the  millet  is  conjectured  to  be  the  parched  com 
which  Boaz  gave  to  Ruth,  and  which  David  carried  to  his  brethren.  The  native 
connhy  of  the  millet  is  supposed  to  be  Tartary^  where  it  is  largely  used  for  food. 
In  the  time  of  Colomella  it  was  cultivated  in  Italy,  who  mentions  it  as  growing 
abundantly  in  the  Campania. 

From  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  the  millets  ripen,  it  is  questionable  how 
hi  they  are  at  all  fitted  for  our  climate.  In  the  south  of  England  their  culture 
has  been  attempted,  but  is  now  abandoned,  owing  to  the.facility  with  which  they 
are  imported  from  Germany  and  the  south  of  Europe. 

In  America^  the  common  millet  is  often  known  to  yield  twenty  bushels  per  acre, 
after  one  qaarter  of  a  bushel  sown ;  and  the  hay  is  so  much  relished  by  cattle,  and 
horses  in  particular,  notwithstanding  its  seenung  coarseness,  that  they  prefer  it  to 
that  of  common  Timothy-grass.  Jn  Germany,  and  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  also  in  America,  some  parts  of  Ana,  and  in  most  countries  lying  under 
the  wanner  latitudes  of  the  temperate  zone^  the  millets  form  a  very  essential 
article  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  inhabitants,  being  deprived  of  the  husk, 

*  From  panii,  bread,  or  panieula,  a  panicle. 
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and  used  whole  as  rice,  or  ground  into  meal  or  flour,  and  made  into  bread,  &c. 
In  this  country  they  are  chiefly  used  for  feeding  small  birds. 

PANICUM  MILIACEUM. 

COMMON   MILLET. 

Panicle  loose,  noddbg;  leaves  long,  broad,  slightly  hairy;  sheath  hairy; 
valves,  or  loose  chafi*,  sharp-pointed ;  seed,  when  ripe,  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  ovate,  and  slightly  pointed  at  both  ends,  smooth,  shining ;  hdght 
about  three  and  a-half  or  four  feet. 

The  following  varieties  are  arranged  according  to  their  ^e  of  ripening,  the 
diflerence  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  being  only  about  a  week. 

L  Comiium  Hillet. — Panicle  rather  ^Eisdculated,  and  nodding  a  good  deal 
to  one  side ;  colour  light  green ;  colour  of  the  seed  yellow. 

2.  Orey-Seeded  Killet — Panicle  more  loose  and  spreading  than  that  of  the 
last  variety ;  seed  greyish  coloured ;  panicle  darker  green  than  the  last 

8.  White-Seeded  IGllet — ^Panide  light  green,  more  contracted  or  bundled 
and  nodding  than  in  any  of  the  others ;  seeds  white. 

4.  Black-Seeded  Millet. — ^Panicle  of  a  mixed  blackish-green  colour,  very  loose ; 
seeds  almost  black. 
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VII.    SET  ARIA/    (Beauv.J 

Belonging  to  Class  Endogensy  or  Monocotyledons;  Glumal  Alliance  qfLindtey; 
Natural  Order,  Crraminacea  ;  Linn,  01.  S,  Ord,  3. 

This  is  a  genus,  separated  from  that  of  Panieum  on  account  of  its  panicles 
bdng  contracted  so  as  to  resemble  a  spike ;  its  other  characteristics  are  the 
same,  except  in  having  a  bristle-like  appendage  proceeding  from  onder  the  glomes, 
considerably  longer  than  the  spikelet,  termed  the  involncmm. 

V  SETARIA  ITALICA. 

ITALUN   MILLET. 

Spike-like  panicle,  nodding  to  one  dde ;  seeds  about  half  as  long  as  those  of 
the  Common  Millet,  not  so  small,  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  slightly  tinged  with 
green ;  height  three  to  fonr  feet.  Seeds  of  this  have  not  ripened  in  our  Experi- 
mental Grounds. 

2»  SETARIA  GERMANICA. 

OKBM AN   HILLIT. 

Difiers  from  the  last  in  being  much  dwarfer ;  spike  shorter,  more  compact,  and 
upright ;  seeds  about  the  same  size,  and  of  a  dark  greyish  colour ;  equally  late  m 
n^emng, 

L  Bed^toeded  Killet. — This  variety  seems  to  resemble  the  Italian  Millet, 
bat  is  much  earlier ;  seed  longer,  smoother,  and  of  a  reddish  colour ;  spike 
not  so  pendulous ;  height  about  four  feet.  This,  together  with  the  following, 
ripens  about  the  same  time  as  the  Common  Millet  (^Panmmi  miUaceum). 

2.  Small  WMtish-Seeded  HiUet— Spike  larger  than  in  any  of  the  prece^g; 
bristles  much  shorter ;  height  about  four  feet. 

*  From  seta,  a  brittle,  in  reference  to  the  heiry  involuere. 
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VIII.  PHALARIS.*  (Linn.) 

BeUmgmg  to  Class  Endogens,  or  Monocotyledons;  Glumal  Alliance  qf  Lindley ; 
Naturcd  Order ^  Oraminacea ;  Linn,  CL  3,  Ord,  2. 


English^couuoK  canary  grass. 


French — Alpiste. 


V  PHALARIS  CANARIENSIS. 
rpHIS  plant  is  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  Scotland ;  but  is  largely  grown 
in  England  for  its  seed,  which  is  used  for  feedmg  birds.  The  s^w  is, 
comparatively,  worthless,  being  both  hard  and  woody.  The  husk  of  the  thrashed- 
out  grain  is,  however,  used  for  mixing  with  other  chaff,  when  it  forms  good  food 
for  horses.  In  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  the  plant  bears  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  oats  or  wheat. 

Panicle  contracted  so  as  to  resemble  an  oval  spike ;  straw  from  one  and  a-half 
to  two  feet  in  height ;  grain  smooth  and  shining,  of  a  whitish  colour,  difficult  to 
thrash  or  separate  6rom  the  glumes.  Although  the  canary  grass  is  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  some  parts  of  England,  chiefly  as  food  for  birds,  its  growth 
has  not  been  attempted  to  any  great  extent  in  Scotland ;  and  it  is  question- 
able, whether  it  would  be  attended  with  any  beneficial  results,  as  it  requires  a 
longer  time  to  arrive  at  maturity,  than  either  oats  or  barley.  It  requires  a  superior 
soil,  well  pulverized  and  manured ;  and  is,  even  in  the  south  of  England,  con- 
sidered a  precarious  crop.  In  Scotland  it  does  not  ripen  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  beginning  of  October.  In  the  Canary  Islands  it  is  ground  into  flour  and 
made  into  a  nutritious  bread  by  the  inhabitants. 
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2«  PHALARIS  CAPENSIS. 

CAPE   CANARY   0RAS8. 

Introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1804.     Difiers  from  the  former, 

*  From  phalaroit  brilliant,  in  consequence  of  the  shining  character  of  the  teed*. 
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in  baving  larger  and  more  slender  straw ;  a  smaller  and  more  tapering  panicle  ;     ^*  ^*'■"•"• 
considerably  smaller  and  darker-coloored  gridns,  and  is  every  way  inferior,  except 
m  being  ratber  earlier. 


3«  PHALARIS  PARADOXA, 


BRISTLE-SPIKED  CANARY    GRASS. 


About  one  foot  in  beigbt ;  seed  small,  and  in  sbape  similar  to  tbe  last ;  ripens 
in  August,  but  is  so  unproductive,  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  as  a  cereal  grass. 


MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS  FROM  CEREAL  GRAINS. 

In  ibe  Collection  will  be  found  spedmens  of  all  tbe  descriptions  of  farina  manu* 
Pictured  from  tbe  various  species  of  Cereal  Grains,  wbicb  it  is  considered  unne- 
cessary bere  to  particularize. 
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SECT.  IL-LEaUMINOUS  PLANTS. 


I.  FABA*    VULGARIS.   (Mcench.) 

Bdonging  to  Clatt  Ewogens  or  DieotyledonM ;  Ro$al  AlUance  ofLindUy ;  Natural  Order y 
FabacenB;  Linn.  CI.  14,  Ord.  4. 


Engith—B^hV. 
Frenchr—FEY^. 
Germofi— BoHN  B  N . 


WeUh—FAEV. 
Italian — Fave. 
Spanish — Habas. 


Portuguete^F  AY  AS, 
Ruitianr^BooBii. 


"  Long  let  HI  walk 
Where  the  breeze  blowt  from  yon  extended  field 
Of  blossomed  beans.    Axabfa  cannot  boast 
A  fiiUer  gale  of  Joy  than  liberal  thence 
Breathes  thrangh  the  sense,  and  takes  the  ravished  sooL*' 

Taoiiaoii. 


TTTE  find  oar  earlieet  allusion  to  tihe  bean  in  2nd  Samuel,  xvii.  28,  where,  among 
other  food  brought  unto  David,  when  fleeing  from  Absolom,  beans  are 
enumerated.  It  occurs  only  in  one  other  part  of  the  Scriptures  (Ezek.  iv.  9). 
Although  little  is  known  as  to  the  extent  of  its  culture  in  Palestine,  yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  formed  a  common  article  of  diet  to  the  antient  as 
it  now  does  to  the  modem  Hebrews  and  Egjrptians.  From  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  climate  and  soO  it  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  Jews  obtained  their 
supplies  of  this  esculent  from  the  cultivated  shores  of  the  Nile,  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities.  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  beans  by  the  older  poets  and 
historians ;  and,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  cakes  made  of  its  meal  were  used  as  vodve 

*  Paxton,  following  Isodorus,  says  the  word  is  derived  fnmphoffo,  to  eat. 
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offemigs  in  the  Pagan  rites  and  ceremonies. .  Althoogfa  so  osed,  the  great  priests 
or  sacrificers  of  the  Romans^  called  Flamines,  abstained  from  the  use  ot  beans^ 
having  a  belief  that  the  sools  of  the  departed  resided  in  them.  From  this  super- 
stition they  were  always  nsed  at  obsequies.  Another  reason  given  for  this 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  beans  is  a  supposition  that  letters  and  characters  of  an 
ominoos  nature,  indicatmg  heaviness  and  signs  of  deaths  were  marked  on  the 
flowers.  The  Egyptian  priests  went  even  fbrtiier,  and  denonnced  it  a  crime  to 
look  at  beans.  A  passage  occurs  in  Lncian  to  the  efiect  that  '^  to  eat  beans  and 
to  eat  our  father's  head  were  equal  crimes."  Phillips  has  collected  a  number  of 
carious  and  interesting  fiicts  relative  to  the  bean,  among  others  that  the  modem 
practice  of  bkuikbcdUng  obnoxious  persons  was  derived  from  the  antients^  who 
used  white  and  black  beans  in  gathering  the  votes  of  the  people. 

The  native  country  of  the  bean,  although  not  precisely  known,  is  most  pro- 
bacy of  Asiatic  origin,  Perna  being  generally  supposed  to  be  its  precise  habitat. 
The  beim  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  frt>m  the  earliest  ages,  but  when  or  by 
whom  introduced,  is  shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  centuries.  Beans  enter  into  the 
rotation  of  cropping  in  tiie  eariy  districts  of  Scotiand,  and  are  very  successfully 
cultivated  on  all  strong  soils,  forming  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat.  The 
straw  or  haulm  forms  nutritious  food  for  horses  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  We  divide  the  bean  into  three  sections : — 1^  common  field  varieties ; 
2^  varieties  suitable  for  either  field  or  garden ;  3®  garden  varieties. 

1»  FABA  VULGARIS  ARVENSIS. 

FIELD   BEANS,   OR  SUCH  AS  ARE  ONLY    ADAPTED  FOR   FIELD  CULTURE. 

L  AlexaadriaiL— This  sort  grows  about  the  same  height  as  the  Common,  but 
is  later  in  ripening ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  seeds  are  seldom  so  plump  or 
well  filled.  In  size  and  shape  they  much  resemble  tiie  Common,  but  differ  in 
colour,  being  of  a  doll  reddish  brown.  Is  not  at  all  suitable  for  general  cultm^ 
in  ibis  country. 

2.  ibuiflelcL — Height  usually  about  four  and  a-half  feet ;  pods  three  and  a-half 
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to  four  inches  long,  and  generally  containing  three  or  four  heans,  which  are  of  a 
large  size,  somewhat  flattened,  and  most  commonly  tapered  to  a  small  roundish 
point.  This  variety  is  of  medium  earliness,  and  rather  productive,  especially 
when  grown  in  superior  early  soils.  Bears  a  near  relation  to  the  Eariy  Mazagan, 
and  consequently  is  one  of  the  largest  class  of  field  heans. 

8.  Common  Soottiflh,  or  Hone. — This  is  almost  the  only  sort  cultivated  in  Scot- 
land, and  so  well  known  as  to  require  little  or  no  description.  In  length  the 
seed  is  firom  one-half  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  hy  three-eighths  in  hreadth, 
generally  slightly  or  rather  irregularly  compressed  and  wrinkled  on  the  sides,  and 
frequently  a  little  hoUowf  d  or  flattened  at  the  end ;  of  a  whitish  or  light  hrownish 
colour,  occasionally  interspersed  with  darker  hlotches,  particularly  towards  the 
extremities ;  colour  of  the  eye  hlack  ;  straw  three  to  five  feet  in  length ;  middling 
prolific ;  average  weight  per  hushel  62  Ihs.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  grain,  over 
the  shape  and  colour  of  which  the  climate,  soil,  and  culture,  has  so  much  influence 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hean.  Thus,  in  a  warm  dry  summer,  the  sample  is  always 
more  plump,  and  white  in  colour,  particularly  if  followed  hy  a  dry  harvest ;  and 
more  so  when  cultivated  on  a  strong  rich  clay,  than  on  a  light  soil,  and  when 
drilled  than  when  sown  broadcast.  The  great  diverrity  of  appearance,  however, 
in  some  samples  of  Common  Beans,  is  owing  more  to  a  mixture  of  varieties  than 
to  any  other  cause.  That  such  a  mixture  exists,  any  person  may  perceive  by  ex- 
amining a  field  of  beans  in  fidl  flower,  when  they  will  be  seen  to  present  an  in- 
finite diversity  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers ;  and,  although  this  may  not,  and  does 
not,  always  precede  a  difierent  colour  or  form  in  the  seed,  yet  it  doubtless  constitutes 
a  variety ;  and,  therefore,  the  seeds  are  more  likely  to  vary  than  if  the  flowers  were 
all  the  same. 

4.  Heligoland. — Hdght  averaging  about  three  and  a^half  feet ;  pods  small, 
straight,  cylindrically  shaped,  and  very  numerous,  as  many  as  fifty  being  occasion- 
ally found  on  a  single  plant ;  beans  three  or  four  in  each  pod,  well-filled,  of  a 
roundish  or  slightly  oblong  shape,  and  very  small,  forming  a  superior  and  heavy 
sample.     This  is  an  early  and  hardy-growing  sort,  and  consequentiy  suited  fi^r 
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the  higher  dasses  of  bean  miB,  but  many  growers  who  have  given  it  a  fiiir  trial 
are  begimung  to  ^acontinue  its  cultore,  from  finding  that  the  smaUness  of  its  seeds 
causes  a  deficiency  in  the  actual  balk  of  produce,  notwithstanding  its  unusual  fertility. 

5.  Hew  Large  Bed,  or  Scarlet — This  is  a  remarkably  distinct  variety,  having 
large  reddish  coloured  beans,  and  heuig  very  prolific. 

6.  Pigeon. — This  sort  is  the  smallest  seeded  of  all  the  beans ;  it  is  also  of 
dwarf  growth,  but  rather  early  and  prolific ;  and  in  colour  considerably  darker 
than  any  of  the  other  Field  Beans.  It  derives  its  name  firom  being  used  instead 
of  peas  for  feeding  pigeons.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  extensively  cultivated  in 
tins  country,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  lighter  bean  soils  of  Germany, 
where  it  originated. 

7.  Purple,  Prolific. — H^ht  four  to  four  and  a^half  feet ;  pods  numerous, 
usually  containing  four,  occasionally  five  seeds,  which  are  rather  smaller  in  size, 
but  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  Common  Tick  Bean ;  of  a  bright  purple  or 
reddish  colour  when  ripe,  and  becoming  much  darker  afterwards.  This  variety, 
although  found  to  succeed  well  in  good  early  districts,  has  been  almost  entirely 
disccmtinued,  fix>m  a  prejudice  existing  amongst  dealers  in  regard  to  the  colour  of  its 
sample. 

8.  Purple. — This  sort  resembles  Hhe  Winter  very  much,  except  in  the  colour 
of  its  flower  and  seeds ;  the  former  a  darker  and  of  a  reddish  or  pink-like  tinge, 
and  the  latter  a  reddish  brown  or  purple.  It  is  scarcely  so  prolific,  which  may 
be  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  it  ripens.  It 
might  probably  succeed  as  a  winter  bean,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  tried  as  such 
inthis.countiy. 

9.  Tick,  Common. — This  sort  iei  seldom  cultivated  in  Scotland.  In  England 
and  France,  it  is  tiie  land  of  field  bean  held  in  highest  estimation,  and  there  often 
termed  Common  Horse  Bean,  or  Common  Field  Bean,  from  its  bdng  more  com- 
monly cultivated  than  any  other  sort.  It  differs  fix>m  the  Common  Scottish, 
in  having  shorter  straw,  being  more  prolific,  seeds  rather  smaller,  more  cylindri- 
cal, and  rounded  at  the  ends.     It  is  also  better  suited  for  growing  on  light  soils. 
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10.  Tick,  Harrow. — This  variety  is  stiU  smaller,  in  all  its  parts,  than  the 
last;  it  is  also  better  suited  for  light  soils.  Its  seeds  are  remarkably  plomp  and 
hardy.  Besides  the  Common  and  Harrow,  there  are  many  varieties  known  by 
the  name  of  Tick  Beans,  as  <he  Flat  Ticks,  Essex  Ticks,  French  Ticks,  &c.,  which 
difier  only  from  the  Common  by  being  cultivated  on  different  soils,  or  under  difier- 
ent  circumstances. 

11.  Winter. — Straw  firom  three  to  four  feet ;  remarkably  hardy  and  prolific ; 
seed  small,  very  plump  and  heavy,  seldom  having  the  least  depression  in  the  sides ; 
same  colour  as  the  Common  Bean,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  dark  greenish  spot 
on  the  short  side,  a  little  below  the  termination  of  the  small  very  black  eye. 
This  sort  has  not  been,  as  yet,  fiedrly  tried  in  Scotland.  In  France  and  England, 
it  is  found  to  stand  the  winters  well,  although  often  more  severe  than  ours.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  about  the  year  1825. 

20.  FABA  VULGARIS  ARVENSIS  VEL  HORTENSIS. 

FIELD  OR  GARDEN  BEANS,  OR  SUCH  AS  ARE  GENERALLY  CULTIVATED  IN  THE  GAR- 
DENS IN  SCOTLAND;  BUT  MAY  BE  GROWN  IN  THE  FIELD  UNDER  FAVOURABLE 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

12.  Child's  New  Early  Long-Pod.— This  variety  was  introduced,  about  1835, 
by  Mr.  Child,  an  eminent  seedsman  in  London ;  it  is  ftiUy  as  prolific  as  the  Com- 
mon Long-Pod,  but  considerably  earlier ;  and  its  seeds  more  irregularly  shaped,  and 
much  thicker,  especially  towards  the  eye.  There  are  several  varieties  of  long-pod 
beans,  under  different  names ;  but  a  season  or  two's  culture,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, is  found  to  produce  so  great  a  similarity  in  their  habits,  that  it  is  very 
probable  their  temporary  dissimilarity  arises  only  from  the  effects  of  soil  and  pre- 
vious culture.  The  present  variety,  however,  may  be  mentioned,  as  possessing 
more  distmct  and  seemingly  permanent  characteristics  than  the  others. 

13.  Long-Podded. — Stalk  four  to  five  feet  in  height ;  pods  six  to  seven  inches 
long  by  about  one  and  one-fourth  broad,  rather  pendulous,  containing  four  or  five 
beans  ;  seed,  when  ripe,  whitish,  about  an  inch  long,  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
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in  breadtii,  flat,  and  generally  rounded  at  the  point.  This  sort  is  about  a  week 
later  Hian  tbe  Mazagan,  but  rather  more  prolific.  This  variety  is  also  known  as 
H^mgdown  Long-Pod>  Early  Long-Pod^  Large  Long-Pod,  Lisbon,  Early  Lisbon, 
Sandwich,  Early  Mom,  &c. 

14.  Kasagan  Early. — This  sort  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  brought 
from  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Afiica.  When  grown  in  that 
place,  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  smaller  even  than  our  horse-beans,  but  they  grow 
to  a  larger  size  when  cultivated  in  Portugal  or  England.  Stem  about  four  feet 
high,  and  rather  slender ;  pods  four  to  five  inches  long,  rather  narrow,  and  con- 
taining four  or  five  seeds ;  flowers,  as  in  most  of  the  white  and  green  varieties, 
white,  with  dark  brownish  stripes  on  the  vexillum  or  standard,  and  two  dark 
brown  spots  on  the  alas  or  wings  ;  seeds,  when  ripe,  of  a  whitish  colour,  rather 
larger,  and  more  flattened  than  those  of  the  Common.  Li  Scotland,  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  this  sort,  as  a  field  bean,  has  seldom  been  attempted ;  but,  from  its  early  and 
proHfic  habit,  it  might  no  doubt  succeed  in  favourable  situations.  It  grows  best 
on  a  stiff  or  medium  soil,  avoiding  alike  the  strong  clays  and  very  light  soils, 
particularly  if  of  an  inferior  quality. 

30  FABA  VULGARIS  HORTENSIS. 

OARDBN    BEANS. 

15.  Dwarf  Fan,  or  Cluster. — This  is  an  old  and  esteemed  garden  beau,  but^ 
firom  its  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  wholly  unfit  for  field  culture.  Height  two  to 
two  and  a-half  feet ;  very  prolific,  and  the  earliest  and  dwarfest  of  all  the  garden 
beans ;  pods  short,  and  nearly  cylindrical,  containing  three  or  four  beans,  which 
are  larger  and  rather  more  flattened  than  the  Mazagan. 

16.  JohlUOIl's  WonderfllL — Introduced  about  fifteen  years  since ;  pods  long, 
containing  six  or  eight  beans,  resembling  in  size  and  shape  those  of  the  Windsor. 

17.  Long-Pod,  DntdL — Height  four  to  five  feet ;  pods  long,  broad,  and 
sUghtly  pendulous,  containing  five,  and  often  six  seeds,  which  are  about  the  size 
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of  the  Windsor,  but  more  elongated.     TIub  is  rather  a  saperior  sort,  but  not  so 
well  known  as  some  of  the  others ;  it  is  an  excellent  bearer^  and  rather  late. 

18.  Lons^Pod,  Green. — This  sort  differs  from  the  Common  Long-Pod,  prind- 
pally  in  the  colour  of  its  seed,  which  is  always  green,  even  when  ripe,  and  in 
being  considerably  later  in  arriving  at  maturity.  It  is  an  excellent  bearer,  and 
of  good  quality.     Known,  also,  as  Green  Nonpariel,  and  Green  Genoa. 

19.  Soarlet-Blossomed. — Height  about  four  feet ;  colour  of  the  flower  gene- 
rally a  bright  red  approaching  to  scarlet,  but  varying  from  a  pale  red  to  a  dark, 
or  almost  black  colour.  Pods  medium  size,  contaimng,  generally,  four  or  five 
beans,  similar  in  shape,  but  rather  longer  than  those  of  the  long-podded  sort,  and 
differing  firom  all  the  rest  in  colour,  which  is  a  darkish  rusty-brown.  An  excel- 
lent bearer,  but  not  held  in  esteem  on  account  of  its  colour ;  when  in  bloom, 
however,  it  is  very  ornamental. 

20.  Toker. — Height  about  five  feet ;  pods  rather  long  and  very  broad,  con- 
taining three  or  four  beans  of  a  whitish  colour ;  differing  firom  the  Windsor  in 
being  of  an  elongated  oval  shape.  This  is  a  medium  late  sort,  and  an  excellent 
bearer,  but  considered  rather  coarse,  and,  therefore,  not  so  much  esteemed  as  the 
Windsor. 

21.  Violette. — Hdght  about  four  and  a-half  feet ;  pods  long  and  broad,  con- 
taining three  or  four  beans,  which  are  of  a  size  and  shape  intermediate  between 
the  Lond-Pod  and  Windsor ;  of  a  very  light  purple  colour  when  young,  and  dark 
red  when  fiilly  ripe,  on  which  account  it  is  not  liked  for  table  use.  This  is 
rather  an  early  sort,  coming  in  use  about  the  same  time  as  the  Common  Long-Pod. 

22.  White-Blossom.— The  flower  of  this  sort  diflers  fix>m  all  the  others  m 
being  pure  white,  having  no  dark  spots  on  the  standard  nor  wings ;  it  is  very  apt 
to  degenerate,  but  may  easily  be  distinguished,  when  in  flower,  firom  the  above 
circumstance ;  height  nearly  four  feet ;  pods  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  slightly 
pendulous,  containing  generally  four,  but  sometimes  five  beans,  about  six-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length  by  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  rather  thick  or  plump,  of  a  black 
colour,  or  mixed  with  dark  brown  when  ripe.     It  is  a  moderate  bearer,  of  ex- 
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ceUent  quality^  having  little  of  tbe  harsh  beany  flavour^  bat  not  liked  when  in  an 
advanced  state,  on  acconnt  of  the  darkness  of  its  colour.  This  variety  possesses 
the  cnrions  anomaly  of  having  the  whitest  flowers  and  blackest  seeds  of  any 
in  the  Collection.  With  regard  to  the  period  of  ripening,  both  this  and  the  Red 
Blossoming  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  mediom  place,  being  neither  very  early  nor 
very  late.     Sometimes  called  White  Blossomed  Long-Podded. 

23.  Windflor,  Oreen. — This  sort  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  White  or 
Common  Windsor  that  the  Green  does  to  the  Common  White  Long-Pod,  except 
in  its  ripening  about  the  same  time,  or  only  a  few  days  later.  It  has  the  same 
advantages  as  the  former,  of  retaining  its  green  colour  when  ripe,  and  may,  on 
that  account,  be  used  at  table  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  the  White  sort. 

24.  Vfindsor,  Bed. — Height  about  four  feet ;  pods  rather  narrower  than  those 
of  the  White  Windsor,  containing  about  the  same  number  of  beans;  similar 
in  shape  and  size,  but  of  a  darker  colour  when  young,  changing  to  a  bright 
scarlet  when  full  grown,  and  to  a  deep  red  when  fully  ripe.  This  is  a  late 
sort,  prolific,  and  of  good  quality,  but  like  the  Violette,  not  liked  by  cooks,  on 
account  of  the  colour.     Known,  also,  as  Scarlet  Windsor  and  Dark  Red. 

20.  WinAMOTf  White. — Height  about  four  feet ;  pods  short,  broad,  containing 
two  or  three  seeds,  which  are  of  a  flat  cutmlar  form,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
but  varying  in  size  according  to  season,  soil,  and  culture,  and  of  a  whitish  colour. 
This  sort  is  much  esteemed,  and  extensively  cultivated.  It  is  considered  the 
earliest  of  late  garden  beans ;  a  sure  bearer,  and,  from  its  not  ripening  regularly, 
may  be  gathered  day  afler  day  for  some  dme.  Known,  also,  as  Broad  Windsor, 
Broad  Spanish,  Mumford,  Turkey,  Taylor's  Windsor,  &c. 
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II.   PHASEOLUS.*  (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Clcus  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons ;  Rosal  Alliance  of  Lindley ;  Natural  Order, 
Fabacea;  Linn.  CI,  17,  Ord,  4. 

£^/f«A— Kidnet-Beans.     |  Fr«icA— Haricot.  |  PuteA— Tuecksboonbn. 

fTlHIS  plant  has  almost  universally  obtained  in  England  the  name  of  French 
Bean^  but  erroneously.  The  old  French  name  for  it,  Fevei  de  Rome, 
sufficiently  indicates  that  it  is  not  a  native  of  France.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
the  name  Roman  Bean  was  commonly  used  by  us.  Pliny  mentions  the  kidney- 
bean  as  phaseoli,  and  describes  the  pod  as  being  eaten  Mrith  the  seed.  Although 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  eastern  origin  of  the  kidney  bean,  evidence 
exists  that  it  was  first  introduced  to  this  country  in  1509,  from  the  Netherlands, 
the  White  Dutch  variety  being  the  earliest  sort  known  here. 

The  varieties  of  kidney-bean  generally  cultivated,  belong  to  two  distinct 
species,  Pltaseolus  vulgaris  and  P.  muUiflorus,  the  dwarf  sorts  being  referred  to  the 
former,  and  the  runners  or  pole-beans  to  the  latter  species.  The  dwarf  sorts  are, 
in  general,  the  earliest,  but  the  others  are  much  more  productive ;  although  less 
adapted  for  cultivating  for  their  ripe  seeds,  were  such  accounted  a  denrable 
object  in  this  country. 

As  a  farinaceous  seed  for  the  food  of  man,  the  kidney-bean  is  considered  by  the 
French  as  bemg  far  superior  to  any  other  legume,  and  next,  if  not  of  eqaal  import- 
ance, with  wheat.  In  this  country,  however,  notwithstanding  that  many  of  the 
earlier  varieties  might  be  grown  to  advantage  on  light  early  soils,  their  culture  has 
hitherto  been  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  gardens  of  the  opulent;  and  even  there, 
kidney-beans  occupy  but  a  small  breadth,  and  are  only  cultivated  for  their  pods, 
which  are  used  in  a  green  state,  or  when  about  half  grown.     In  France,  and 

*  Frum  ph<uelui,  a  little  boat,  to  which  the  pods  bear  a  fancied  resemblance. 
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other  countries  of  Europe^  as  also  in  the  Canadas  and  United  States  of  America, 
and  elsewhere,  kidney-beans  are  not  only  used,  in  a  green  state,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  this  country,  bat  are  cultivated  in  the  fields,  and  by  every  cottager 
who  possesses  a  piece  of  garden-ground,  for  their  ripe  seeds,  of  which  they  make 
various  kinds  of  dishes,  and  consider  them  of  as  much  importance  in  their  domestic 
economy  as  the  cottagers  in  this  country  do  potatoes.  Unlike  the  common  bean, 
the  kidney-bean  does  best  in  a  light,  sharp,  dry  soil,  of  medium  fertility,  and  the 
produce,  per  acre,  even  of  some  of  the  dwarf  varieties,  is  often  more  than  double 
that  of  any  other  cultivated  legume. 

Although  kidney-beans,  in  a  ripe  state,  are  not  likely  soon  to  form  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  food  of  man  in  this  country,  yet  many  of  the  early  and  prolific 
sorts  offers  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  very  few  dishes,  at  a  cheap  rate,  which 
appear  on  the  cottager's  table. 

1«  PHASEOLUS  VULGARIS. 

DWARF  KIDNEY-BEANS. 

WHITE  SEEDED. 

L  Battenea. — This  differs  from  the  Dutch  in  having  longer  seeds ;  rather 
shorter  and  broader  pods ;  and  in  being  later  in  arriving  at  maturity. 

2.  Canterbury,  Bwar£ — Pods  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  nearly  straight, 
narrow,  and  well  filled ;  seeds  about  half  an  inch  in  length  by  one-fourth  in 
breadth,  slightly  flattened,  and  nearly  straight.  This  is  a  well-known,  very  dwarf, 
and  eariy  sort,  but  rather  unproductive.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  esteemed  sort  for 
an  early  crop,  the  young  pods  bdng  very  tender. 

8.  Dutch,  Dwar£ — Pods  longer,  more  straight  and  flattened,  than  those  of  the 
Sabre  sort ;  seeds  larger,  and  of  the  same  shape,  but  ripens  fully  earlier.  Is  in 
pretty  general  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  best  for  using 
in  a  green  state.  From  its  long  pods  being  liable  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  and 
apt  to  become  damaged  in  wet  or  damp  weather,  it  is  not  so  well  suited  for 
growing  extensively  for  its  ripe  seed. 
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4.  Flageolet-Shaped. — Seeds  not  so  broad^  and  more  compreesed  ilian  any  of 
the  other  kidney-shaped  ;  pods  short  and  narrow ;  habit  of  the  plant  very  dwarf, 
ratber  late,  and  not  very  productive.  It  is,  however,  of  superior  quality,  and  by 
some  an  esteemed  sort. 

5.  Sabre,  Bwar£ — ^Pods  six  to  seven  inches  long,  bent  or  curved ;  seeds 
slightly  flattened,  full  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  by  about  three-dghths  in 
breadth,  very  slightly  kidney-shaped ;  the  seeds  straight,  and  the  eye  a  little 
sunk.  In  Britain  this  sort  has  received  only  a  medium  share  of  cultivation,  but 
in  Holland  it  is  reckoned  a  very  superior  sort ;  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
found  to  be  well  adapted  for  using  either  in  a  green  or  ripe  state. 

6.  SoiflfOns,  Bwar£ — This  is  a  very  early  sort,  medium  prolific,  but  not  much 
cultivated ;  pods  medium  long,  and  a  little  flattened ;  seeds  about  six-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length  by  nearly  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  breadtb,  a  good  deal  flat- 
tened and  bent  or  kidney-shaped ;  very  much  hollowed  at  the  eye.  It  is  equally 
well  adapted  for  using  in  a  green  and  ripe  state ;  but  is  scarcely  known  in  Britain. 

7.  Swiss,  White. — Rather  larger,  and  more  cylindrical  than  the  Flageolet; 
pods  long,  and  rather  narrow  ;  late  and  productive ;  little  known  in  this  country. 

8.  White,  Common  Bound.— In  France  this  sort  is  much  esteemed  for  field 
culture,  particularly  in  the  western  districts,  where  it  is  often  distinguished  by 
the  name  oi/avette,  or  littie  bean.  Pods  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  well  filled 
with  seeds,  which,  when  ripe,  are  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
nearly  round,  and  rather  swollen  than  sunk  at  the  eye ;  medium  early,  but  not 
well  adapted  for  using  in  a  green  state,  by  reason  of  the  inner  skin  of  the  pods 
being  more  tough  than  in  most  of  the  others.  It  is,  tiierefore,  only  cultivated  in 
France  for  its  ripe  seed,  and  on  that  account  littie  known  in  Britain. 

DUN   AND  TBLLOWISH-COLOURBD. 

9.  Canadian,  or  Bound  American.— Pods  long  (iave  to  six  inches),  slightly 
curved,  almost  cylindrical  when  ripe;  seeds  of  a  light  copper  colour,  nearly 
round  (about  one-half  by  three-eighths  of  an  inch),  not  sunk  at  the  eye,  which  is 
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sorromided  by  a  dark  red  nog ;  medium  early,  bat  not  well  adapted  for  use  in  a 
green  state^  the  pods  being  rather  tongh  ;  it  is,  however,  very  prolific,  and  well 
adapted  for  growing,  when  ripe  seed  is  the  object  in  view. 

10.  Chineie,  Bound  Light  Dun. — Habit  of  growth  very  dwarf  and  close ;  pods 
short  (from  two  to  three  inches)  and  havbg  a  tongh  sldn ;  beans  small,  nearly 
round,  and  of  a  very  light  dun  or  almost  white  colour,  with  a  darker  coloured 
ring  round  the  eye.     A  very  inferior  variety. 

U.  LiYer-Colonred. — Differs  from  the  Straw-Colonred  in  bdng  of  a  dwarfer  and 
more  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  in  its  seeds  being  considerably  darker  in  colour. 
The  two  kinds  are  well  known  amongst  cultivators  in  this  country;  they  are 
early,  very  hardy,  and  productive.  On  the  Continent  they  are  esteemed  alike  for 
using  in  a  green  and  ripe  state. 

12.  Straw-Colonred.' — Pods  long,  and  nearly  straight,  almost  cylindrical  when 
ripe,  and  containing  about  six  seeds  of  a  light  dun  colour,  slightly  kidney-shaped ; 
about  five-dghths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  little  flattened ;  habit  of  growth 
rather  tall,  and  a  little  straggling.  Known,  also,  as  Light  Dun,  and  Cream- 
Coloured. 

13.  TelloWy  SmalL — Rather  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the  Canadian ;  of  a 
dark  copper  colour,  with  a  very  small  dark  ring  round  the  eye,  also  rather  tough 
skinned,  but  cultivated  occasionally  in  this  country  for  its  green  pods.  It  is  very 
prolific,  and  might  be  grown  to  advantage  for  its  ripe  seeds.  Known,  also,  as 
Small  Round  Yellow,  and  Dwarf  Yellow. 


SPBCKLED. 


14.  Pledl-Colonred. — ^Pods  generally  five  inches  long,  curved,  slightly  speckled 
with  brown,  narrow,  and  nearly  cylindrical  when  ripe,  contuning  about  five 
seeds,  which  are  rather  large,  long,  and  slightly  kidney-shaped ;  flesh-coloured> 
thinly  and  irregularly  interspersed  with  reddish  speckles ;  habit  of  growth  dwarf 
and  compact ;  early  and  prolific. 

15.  Fnlmer  Spotted. — Very  dwarf,  medium  early,  and  prolific,  ground  colour 
of  the  seed  dark  purple,  speckled  light  brown. 
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16.  Jersey,  Dwar£ — Pods  short,  and  nearly  cylindrical ;  seeds  small,  and 
roundish,  thickly  interspersed  with  dark  speckles,  and  in  appearance  resemhling 
the  seeds  of  the  Common  Yellow  Lupine,  hut  scarcely  so  much  flattened ;  medium 
early,  and  prolific,  suitable  dither  for  using  in  a  green  or  ripe  state. 

17.  Magpie. — Diflers  from  the  Zebra  in  having  larger  and  darker  pods,  being 
much  later,  and  not  nearly  so  productive,  and  also  in  the  ground  colour  of  the 
bean,  which  is  rather  more  inclined  to  a  French  white. 

18.  Bed  Speckled. — Pods  long,  nearly  straight,  and  well-filled,  sUghtly 
speckled  into  light  brown ;  colour  of  the  seeds  dull  red,  thinly  interspersed  with 
light  brown  speckles,  size  and  shape  similar  to  the  Magpie ;  habit  of  growth 
robust,  and  not  very  close ;  me<Uum  early,  and  a  medium  bearer. 

19.  Zebra. — Pods  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those  of  the  Flesh-coloured, 
much  speckled,  with  a  dark  purple  or  almost  black  colour ;  seeds  same  shape, 
and  rather  less  than  those  of  the  Flesh-coloured ;  colour  nearly  white,  ratiier 
sparingly  interspersed  with  black  or  very  dark  purple  speckles ;  habit  of  growth 
much  stronger ;  it  is  also  about  a  week  later,  and  a  still  better  bearer. 

The  whole  of  the  speckled  varieties  are  better  adapted  for  unng  in  a  green  than 
in  a  ripe  state. 

VABIOUS  OTHER  SORTS,   NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FOREOOINe  DIVISIONS. 

20.  Chinese,  Commoii  Bwar£ — Seeds  same  colour  as  the  Round  Seeded, 
but  much  more  elongated ;  ripens  earlier,  grows  stronger,  and  is  in  every  way 
superior 

2L  Chinese,  Bonnd-Seeded. — Pods  about  four  inches  long,  slightly  bent, 
and  almost  cylindrical,  when  ripe  containing  four  or  five  small  seeds,  which 
are  almost  round,  of  a  reddish  colour  next  the  eye,  and  white  on  the  opposite  side ; 
dwarf,  and  rather  late,  only  a  medium  bearer. 

22.  Hegro  Dwar^  or  Black. — Seed  small,  elongated,  and  black ;  pods  long 
and  cylindrical,  slightly  curved  and  abundant,  a  firee  grower,  much  esteemed, 
both   in  this   country   and   on   the   Continent,   for    its  green   pods,   and  also 
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occaaioiially  caltivated  for  its  ripe  eeeds.     This  sort  is  used  very  much  for  the 
food  of  the  black  population  in  the  Brazils. 


The  following  varieties,  although  referred  to  the  tribe  of  P.  vt$igaruf,  have, 
nevertheless^  short  ninners^  particularly  when  sown  late,  or  in  wet  seasons^ 
and,  therefore,  seem  to  occupy  an  intermediate  place  between  the  true  dwarfe  and 
runners,  P.  muliifiorus. 

23.  Black  Speckled. — Compared  with  the  Purple  Speckled  this  sort  has 
longer  pods,  darker  coloured  seeds,  is  a  better  bearer,  and  a  little  earlier ;  also 
cultivated  for  using  in  a  green  state. 

24.  French  Lnproyed. — This  is  a  variety  differing  from  the  White  and 
Soissons  in  having  large  pods  about  one  foot  long,  by  from  one  to  one  and  a-half 
inches  in  breadth,  a  good  deal  compressed,  and  containing  generally  from  ten  to 
twelve  or  more  seeds ;  the  skin  of  the  pods  is  also  more  tender,  and  better 
adapted  for  using  in  a  green  state. 

25.  French  New  Imperial  Pearl  Beans.— This  is  an  improved  variety  of 
the  former,  bdng  finer,  and  still  more  tender  podded ;  they  are  both  very  superior 
sorts,  and  well«worth  the  attention  of  cultivators. 

26.  French  Tall  Pearl. — Seeds  small,  round,  white,  and  transparent ;  pods 
three  to  four  inches  long,  well  filled,  and  clasping  the  beans  firm  when  ripe,  so  as 
to  have  a  wrinkled-Hke  appearance ;  pods  remarkably  tender  and  well  adapted 
for  using  in  a  green  state ;  an  early  variety,  but  too  late  to  depend  on  for  a  crop 
of  ripe  seed  in  this  climate.     Known,  also,  as  Turkey  Peas. 

27.  Pnrple-Speckled. — Pods  about  four  inches  long,,  slightly  flattened,  straight, 
narrow,  and  speckled,  with  purple  seeds,  small,  nearly  straight  on  the  sides, 
slightly  compressed ;  ground  colour  dsj'k  purple,  interspersed  with  light  brown 
or  straw  coloured  speckles ;  rather  late,  and  but  a  medium  bearer,  chiefiy  culti- 
vated for  its  green  pods. 

28.  Bed  Pragne. — Resembles  the  French  Pearl  in  shape  and  habit  of  growth, 
also  in  being  very  good  either  green  or  ripe,  but  differs  in  the  colour,  which  is 
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reddisb^  and  in  being  very  late,  and,  on  that  account,  not  bo  well  suited  to  our 
climate. 

29.  Sabre  Bunner,  or  Oerman  Sabre. — Reisemblea  the  White  and  Soiesons, 
except  in  being  of  dwarf  growth,  having  smaller  seeds,  and  bdng  equally  well 
adapted  for  using  either  in  a  green  or  ripe  state.  Much  cultivated  in  Germany, 
but  scarcely  ripens  in  this  country,  except  nnder  favourable  circumstances. 

30.  Soissons. — This  is  only  considered  an  improved  variety  of  the  WMte ; 
its  pods  are  generally  longer,  and  its  seeds  of  a  more  brilliant  transparent  white, 
but  it  degenerates  when  cultivated  elsewhere  than  at  Soissons,  as  our  experiments 
have  clearly  proved. 

3L  White  BrUnners,  Commoil. — Pods  long,  broad,  and  crooked,  containing 
seven  or  eight  seeds,  which  are  white,  about  an  inch  long,  by  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  a  good  deal  flattened,  and  kidney-shaped ;  grows  to  the  height  of  three 
feet,  but  bears  chiefly  at  about  one  foot  from  the  ground. 
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20  PHASEOLUS  MULTIFLORUS. 

LARGE   RUNNER   OR   POLE   KIDNEY-BEAN.  , 

Besides  being  larger  in  seed,  and  of  much  stronger  growth  than  the  varieties 
of  P.  vTilgariSy  those  of  this  species  are  distinguished  by  the  seedling  plants  being 
of  a  perennial  nature,  if  protected  from  cold. 

32.  Dutch  White  Buimer.— This  sort  has  white  flowers,  and  white  seeds, 
it  is  also  an  abundant  bearer,  and  by  some  considered  superior  to  dth^  of  the 
other  two  varieties  in  quality. 

33.  Painted  Lady  Buimer. — This  differs  from  the  scarlet  in  having  the  keel 
or  centre  of  the  flower  almost  white ;  its  seeds  are  also  much  lighter  coloured, 
and  it  is  considered  a  better  bearer. 

34.  Scarlet  Bimner. — This  variety  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion ;  besides  being  cultivated  for  its  pods  and  seeds,  it  is  often  grown  for  its 
beautiful  scarlet  flowers. 
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III.    PISUM.*    (Linn.) 


BeUmging  to  Ckus  Eofogensj  or  Dicotyledons  ;  Rotal  Alliance  qf  Lindley ;  NaturcU 
Order,  Fabaeea  ;  Linn,  CL  17,  Ord.  4. 


English—FEAB, 
French — Pois. 


GerTRait— £  RB8  E  N. 
Ifa/um— Pise  LLi. 


SpamVA— Pbsolbs. 
Rueeian — Goroch. 


'*  Siike  plentie  of  bowet  among  mndval  peaw^ 
To  clamber  thereon,  and  to  branch  Mt  their  ease; 
So  doing  more  tender  and  greater  they  wex. 
If  peacocke  and  turkey,  leaye  Jobbing  their  hex." 


Tnsau. 


fTlHIS  plant  is  a  native  of  tbe  south  of  Europe,  and  has  long  been  cultivated 
-^  in  this  country  ;  but  the  date  of  its  introduction  is  unknown.  Before  the 
introduction  of  the  potato,  peas  were  much  more  extensively  used  as  food  than 
at  the  present  day,  although  the  garden  varieties  were  rare  in  the  early  part  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  when  they  were  imported  from  Holland  as  "  dainties  for 
ladies,"  according  to  Fuller. 

The  cultivated  peas  are  generally  divided  into  two  distinct  species.  Such  as 
have  white  flowers,  with  white  or  bluish  coloured  seeds  (commonly  termed  gar- 
den peas),  being  included  under  the  name  of  PUum  scUimtm ;  and  such  as  have 
coloured  flowers,  and,  in  general,  grey,  dun,  red,  or  speckled  seed  (field  peas) 
under  that  of  P.  arvense.  Their  botanical  characters  are,  however,  not  sufficiently 
distinct,  nor  permanent  in  their  duration,  to  admit  of  their  forming  two  distinct 
species ;  but,  as  the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  so  numerous,  some  mode  of  classi- 
fication is  jiecessary  in  order  to  admit  of  more  easy  reference ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  are,  in  the  present  instance,  divided  into  four  classes,  as  follows : — 

*  Paxton  derives  it  from  the  Celtic,  pis,  pea;  others  from  Pisa,  a  town  of  Blis,  where  they  were  originally 
cnltiTated  ;  bat  the  former  is  undoubtedly  the  most  correct  etymology. 


PUDM. 

Pea. 


Native  coun- 
try of  the  pea. 
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V  Piium  taiivum  arvense,  or  field  peas.  2®  Pisum  sativum  arverue  vel 
hortense,  peas  suited  either  for  field  or  garden  culture.  3®  Pisvm  sativum  har- 
tense,  garden  peas.  4f*  Pisttm  sativum  saccharatum,  varieties  wanting  the 
endocarp^  termed  sugar^  or  eatable-podded  peas. 

On  the  29th  of  March  most  of  the  varieties  enumerated  in  the  following 
Collection  were  sown  in  our  Experimental  Grounds,  with  the  view  of  comparing 
them  with  one  another,  and  also  of  ascertaining,  in  some  measure,  their  several 
properties  or  qualities ;  therefore,  in  any  of  the  following  descriptions,  where  the 
periods  of  flowering  and  ripening  are  mentioned,  without  any  reference  to  the 
time  of  sowing,  the  above  date  is  always  to  be  understood.  In  the  case  of  the 
garden  peas,  and  those  generally  used  in  a  green  state,  where  their  period  of 
ripening  is  mentioned,  it  is  not  understood  as  applying  to  the  period  when  they 
were  fit  for  use,  but  to  that  at  which  their  seed  was  perfectly  ripe. 

10  PISUM  SATIVUM  ARVENSE. 

FIELD  PEAS,  OR  SUCH  AS  ARK  MORE  PARTICULARLY  ADAPTED  FOR 
FIELD  CULTURE. 

L  Amerioan,  Bed  or  Purple. — Pods  generally  in  pairs,  nearly  strught,  and 
semi-cylindrical ;  peas  medium  size,  and  of  a  darkish  red  purple  colour,  indistinctly 
interspersed  with  darker  speckles ;  height  four  to  dve  feet ;  medium  early,  and 
remarkably  prolific.  We  received,  a  few  years  since,  a  sample  of  this  variety 
fix)m  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  under  the  name  of  Roman  Peas. 

2.  Orey,  Common. — This  is  a  late  sort,  generally  sown  alone  in  the  early  dis- 
tricts, or  in  mixture  with  common  beans  on  strong  lands,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  horn  its  requiring  about  the  same  time  to  mature  its  seeds.  The  pod  is 
semi-cylindrical,  long,  and  well  filled,  often  containing  firom  six  to  dght  peas.  In 
summer  and  autumn  littie.difierence  is  observable  in  the  straw,  but,  when  thrashed, 
three  distinctly  marked  varieties  appear,  one  spotted  with  a  bluish-green  ground, 
one  light  blue,  and  one  bluish-coloured  green  without  spots.     When  these  peas 
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are  separated  from  the  beans  by  a  properly-sized  riddle^  tbey  are,  in  some  districts^ 
called  reeings.  This  pea  is  very  prolific ;  and  its  haulm  forms  excellent  fodder 
for  horses,  superior  to  that  of  the  more  early  field  varieties. 

3.  Hastings,  Grey. — This  variety  much  resembles  the  Warwick  in  its  seeds, 
but  it  differs  in  its  pods  being  longer,  and  containing  more  peas;  straw  also 
much  longer  and  more  slender ;  its  leaves  are  small,  and  placed  rather  remotely. 
It  is  also  at  least  three  weeks  later  in  ripeuiug  than  the  Warwick.  Is  adapted 
for  li^ht  soils  and  situations  which  are  too  late  for  the  Common  Grey,  and  was 
formerly  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  parts  of  Scotland ;  but  its  culti- 
vation is  now  rapidly  giving  place  to  that  of  the  Partridge. 

4.  Painted  Lady. — Has  beautifiil  dark  red  and  whitish  coloured  blossoms, 
which,  together  with  the  pods,  are  produced  in  abundance  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  the  shoots ;  its  seeds  resemble  those  of  the  Partridge.  In  this  country  the 
cultivation  of  this  pea  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  flower  border,  but  on 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  also  in  America,  it  is  subjected  to  field  culture. 

6.  Partridge. — Pods  broad,  and,  occasionally,  in  pairs,  containing  five  to  seven 
seeds,  which  are  of  medium  size,  roundish,  of  a  yellowish-brown  speckled  colour, 
with  light-coloured  eyes ;  straw  thick  and  soft-like ;  leaves  large  and  broad ; 
average  height  four  feet.  About  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Hastings.  This  is 
generally  reckoned  the  most  suitable  variety  for  growing  in  late  situations,  from 
its  combining  the  properties  of  being  very  early,  prolific,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
It  is  known,  also,  as  the  Grey  Maple  and  Marlborough  Pea. 

6.  Purple-Podded. — Pods  generally  in  pairs  and  flattened,  with  thick  fleshy 
skins,  generally  of  a  dark  purple  colour ;  but  this  characteristic  is  not  permanent, 
as  they  are  sometimes  found  with  green  pods,  in  which  case  they  are,  however, 
easily  distiugmshed  firom  those  of  other  peas  by  their  thick  and  fleshy  nature. 
Peas  of  an  average  size,  slightly  and  irregularly  compressed,  of  a  light  dunnish 
colour ;  sample  very  superior  in  quality ;  height  five  feet,  remarkably  prolific,  and 
earlier  than  the  Partridge.  As  yet,  this  variety  is  Httie  known  amongst  culti- 
vators, but  it  seems  possessed  of  properties  which  entitle  it  to  an  extensive  share 
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of  coldvatioD,  particalarly  in  late  dtuatioiis.     Sometdmes  called  Australian,  or 
Botany  Bay  Pea. 

7.  Bonnoeval,  Grey.— This  is  at  once  the  tallest  growing,  the  latest,  and 
largest  of  our  field  peas ;  pods  often  in  pairs,  broad,  and  rather  flattened,  contain- 
ing five  or  six  seeds,  which  are  a  good  deal  flattened  and  wrinkled,  of  a  donnish- 
brown  colour,  with  black  eyes ;  height  six  to  eight  feet.  This  variety  is  only 
adapted  for  the  earlier  districts  of  Scotland,  bat  is  extensively  cultivated  in  some 
of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  and  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  Some- 
times caUed  Giant  or  Dutch  Pea. 

8.  Warwick,  Early  Grey. — Pods  very  often  in  pairs,  small,  straight,  and 
nearly  cylindrical,  containing  each  firom  three  to  five  peas,  which  are  small,  round, 
or  slightly  compressed,  with  small  purple  speckles ;  height  two  to  three  feet ;  in 
flower  31st  May,  ripe  20th  July ;  middling  prolific.  This  is  remarkable  as  being 
considerably  earlier  than  any  other  field  pea  at  present  in  cultivation.  It  seems 
well  adapted  for  growing  in  late  situations,  and  where  it  may  not  be  likely  to 
sufier  firom  drought  in  the  month  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  In  diy  warm 
soils  its  produce  of  straw  is  very  inconsiderable.  Known,  also,  as  Early  Nimble 
Hog  Pea. 

9.  Winter. — The  poii  gris  dhiver  of  the  French.  Pods  almost  always  in 
pairs,  small,  cylindrical,  and  straight,  containing  about  six  peas,  which  are  smaller 
than  any  other  of  the  field  peas  whatever,  and  of  a  dark  colour ;  straw  about 
four  feet  in  length,  smaU,  and  hard-like.  In  France  and  Germany  this  variety 
is  generally  sown  in  October,  and  ripens  before  any  of  the  spring-sown  field  peas. 
If  the  sowing  be,  however,  deferred  until  March,  it  is  later  in  ripening  than 
most  of  the  other  varieties  sown  at  the  'same  time.  It  is  extremely  hardy,  and 
found  to  endure  the  severest  winters^  without  suffering  the  least  injury. 
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2°  PISUM  SATIVUM  ARVENSE  vel  HORTENSE. 

PEAS  SUITABLE  FOE  CULTIVATION  EITHER  IN  THE  FIELD  OR 

OARDEN. 

In  thiB  class  are  included  such  white-flowered  peas,  with  white,  green,  or  bine 
seeds,  as  may  be  grown  in  this  country,  either  for  their  green  or  ripened  seeds. 

VARIETIES   HAVING  WHITISH  COLOURED  SEEDS. 

10.  Carolina. — Pods  generally  in  pairs,  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  long, 
by  fully  five-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  very  slightly  bent,  well  filled ;  pea  from 
qpe-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  cream  coloured,  and  perfectly 
round ;  in  flower  10th  June,  ripe  8th  August ;  height  four  feet ;  very  prolific. 

IL  Charlton,  Early. — Pods  generally,  but  not  always,  in  pairs,  two  and  a-half 
to  three  inches  long  by  one-half  inch  broad,  well  filled,  and  slightly  bent ;  pea 
rather  longer,  but  m  other  respects;similar  to  the  Double-Blossomed  Early  Frame ; 
in  flower  June  3,  ripe  July  29 ;  height  four  feet ;  prolific.  This  is  the  oldest, 
most  extensively  cultivated,  and  best  known  variety  of  White  Pea,  and  is  said 
by  some  to  be  the  origin  firom  which  the  most  esteemed  early  garden  varieties 
have  ariseny  and  that  they  are  nothing  else  than  Charlton  Peas,  considerably 
modified  in  character,  fix>m  the  eflects  of  cultivation,  selection,  &c.  This  idea 
does  not  at  all  seem  improbable,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  suscepti- 
bility of  change  firom  cultivation,  and  other  causes,  which  the  pea  is  ascertained 
to  possess.  Thus,  the  Early  Charlton,  or  any  other  variety  whatever,  if  sown 
fijf  several  years,  and  only  the  very  earliest  and  very  latest  flowering  plants 
selected  for  seed  each  season,  the  difference  in  the  time  of  ripening  between  the 
two  will  ultimately  become  so  great  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  two  dis- 
tinct varieties ;  and  by  sowing  the  earlier  portion  on  light  early  soils,  and  the 
later  on  strong  black  or  carse  soils,  the  difierence  will  become  materially  increased. 
li  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  Early  Frame  Peas  may  have  originated  in  the 
Charlton,  although  they  difler  essentially  in  their  habit  of  growth. 
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12.  Dantzio.  —  Pods  in  paire,  two  and  a-half  inclies  long,  by  half  an 
inch  broad,  compact,  and  slightly  bent ;  smallest  of  all  the  white  peas,  quite 
round,  of  a  bright  yellow  coloor,  beaatifoUy  transparent,  with  whitish  eye* ;  in 
flower  June  20,  ripe  Angnst  29  ;  straw  branching  six  to  seven  feet  high ;  medium 
prolific.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  pretty  pea  is  not  more  prolific ;  it  is 
seldom  cultivated  in  this  country,  but  is  grown  extensively  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  imported  for  splitting,  or  boiling  whole. 

13.  French,  Small  White  or  Tellow. — Pods  in  pairs,  small,  well  filled,  and 
slightly  bent,  having  long  foot-stalks,  and  containiog  five  to  eight  very  small 
round  white  or  yellowish  coloured  peas ;  straw  of  mediimi  length,  hard,  slender, 
and  rather  sparingly  clothed  with  foliage ;  seems  rather  late,  not  very  prolific, 
and  scarcely  deserving  of  cultivation  in  this  country. 

14.  Pnurian,  White. — Pods  generally  in  pairs,  two  and  a-half  inches  long, 
irom  one-half  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  broad ;  straight,  and  well  filled ;  peas 
fully  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  cream  coloured,  round,  and  white,  not 
wrinkled,  but  slightly  compressed,  from  being  closely  set  in  the  pod ;  in  flower 
15th  June,  ripe  1 5th  August ;  height  three  to  four  feet ;  prolific. 

16*  Sickle,  White. — Pods  rather  shorter,  and  more  bent  than  those  of  the 
Scimitar,  rather  larger  than,  and  similar  m  colour  to,  that  of  the  White  Prussian ; 
in  flower  June  18,  ripe  August  20 ;  height  three  to  four  feet ;  prolific. 

VARIETIES  HAVING  WHITE-COLOFRED  FLOWERS,  AND  WHITISH  SEEDS,  WITH 

BLACK  ETE8. 

16.  Large  Egg,  or  Bean  Pea.— Pods  in  pairs,  similar  to  tho?e  of  the  Spanish 
Moratto ;  pea  much  larger,  more  oblong  or  bean-shaped,  and  darker  coloured  ,*  in 
flower  22nd  June,  ripe  30th  August ;  fi-om  seven  to  eight  feet  high ;  medium  crop. 

17.  PearL — Pods  in  pairs,  two  and  a-half  to  three  inches  long,  by  one-half  to 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  slightly  bent  back,  and  well  filled ;  pea  scarcely 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  dull  whitish  colour,  quite  round  and  com- 
pact; in  flower  20th  June,  ripe  21st  August;  height  six  feet;  very  prolific. 
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18.  I^miliflll  Komtto. — Pods  in  pairs,  fblly  three  inches  long  by  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  broad,  slightly  curved  backivards,  compact,  and  firm  ;  pea  rather  larger 
than  the  Pearl,  and  of  %  doll  white  colour;  in  flower  26th  June,  ripe  29th 
Augnst ;  height  five  to  six  feel ;  mediom  prolific. 

VARIETIES  HAVING  BLUR  OR  OEEBNISH-COLOFRBD  SEEDS. 

19.  Imperial,  Dwarf  Blue  or  Green. — ^Pods  generally  in  pidrs,  tapering  very 
abruptly  at  the  point,  slightly  curved,  two  and  a-half  to  three  inches  long,  by  five- 
mghths  of  an  inch  broad,  rather  compact  and  well  filled  than  otherwise ;  pea 
nearly  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  slightly  compressed  and  wrinkled ;  colour 
light  bluish  green ;  in  flower  16th  June,  ripe  18th  August ;  height  two  to  three 
feet;  prolific. 

80.  Imperial,  Tall  Blue  or  Oreen— Pods  about  the  same  length  and  colour 
as  those  of  the  Dwarf  Imperial,  rather  broader,  more  flattened,  and  generally 
straight ;  pea  larger,  more  compressed,  and  irregularly  shaped,  but  less  wrinkled. 
In  flower  19th  June,  ripe  24th  August ;  height  six  feet ;  prolific. 

2L  Pmssiail,  Blue. — Pods  almost  always  in  pairs,  similar  in  size  and  shape 
to  those  of  the  White  Prussian,  rather  larger,  and  more  compressed ;  colour 
bluish  green ;  in  flower  16th  June,  ripe  18th  August ;  height  three  to  four  feet ; 
very  prolific.  The  green  straw,  pods,  &c.  is,  in  this  and  all  the  other  blue  peas, 
of  a  darker  colour  than  in  the  white  ones ;  the  colour  of  the  straw  varying 
(although  not  to  the  same  extent),  according  to  the  colour  of  the  ripe  seed. 

22.  Scimitar,  Blue. — Pods  generally  in  pairs,  length  about  three  inches, 
breadth  in  the  middle  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  forming  a  gradual  curve  fi'om  the 
calyx  to  the  point,  slightly  bent  back  at  both  ends,  or  of  a  scimitar-like  shape, 
(hence  the  name)  ;  pea  compressed  and  very  small,  wrinkled,  or  of  a  bean-like 
shape,  greatest  diameter  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch ;  colour  light  blue.  In 
flower  16th  June,  ripe  18th  August ;  height  three  feet ;  prolific. 

The  preceding  list  does  not  comprehend  all  the  White  or  Green  Peas  which 
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may  be  found  suitable  for  field  culture  in  this  country,  but  only  a  few  of  the  best, 
the  habits  of  which  are  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  general  attention. 

30  PTSUM  SATIVUM  HORTENSE. 

GARDEN   PEAS. 

The  following  varieties,  although  particularly  adapted  for  garden  culture,  are  not 
unsuitable  for  field  cultivation,  should  such  be  accounted  expedient,  as  in  the  case 
of  growing  them  for  seed. 

DWARF  VARIETIES  NOT   REQUIRING   THE  AID    OF   STAKES   OR  OTHER  SUPPORT. 

23.  Bidlop*S  Early  Dwar£ — Pods  single  or  in  pairs,  two  inches  long,  bent 
back  at  both  ends,  increasing  in  size  towards  the  middle,  which  is  generally  about 
half  an  inch  broad ;  pea  rather  irregularly  shaped,  fix»m  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  cream-coloured,  irregularly  blotched  with  white,  particularly 
about  the  eye  and  the  junction  of  the  cotyledons ;  in  flower  dlst  May,  ripe  26th 
July ,  height  one  foot ;  medium  prolific.  Found  accidentally  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Bishop,  market-gardener  at  New  Scone,  Perthshire,  amongst  a  quantity  of  Early 
Peas. 

24.  Brest,  Early  Dwar£ — Pods  single  or  in  pairs,  fi*om  one  and  a-half  to 
two  inches  long,  by  half  an  inch  broad,  tapering  firom  the  middle  to  both  ends, 
slightly  bent ;  pea  one -fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  more  round  and  regularly 
shaped  than  Bishop's  Early  Dwarf;  in  flower  16th  June,  ripe  SOth  July ;  hdght 
fi-om  one-half  to  one  foot ;  unprolific. 

25.  Oroom^s  New  Superb,  or  Blue  Dwarf  Pea. — Pods  single  and  in  pairs, 
two  and  a-half  inches  long,  compact,  and  terminating  abruptiy  at  both  ends  ;  peas 
a  good  deal  larger  than  those  of  the  Spanish  Blue,  of  a  white  and  light  green,  or 
mixed-like  appearance ;  in  flower  16th  June,  ripe  16th  August ;  height  one  and 
a-half  to  two  feet ;  medium  prolific. 

26.  Spanish,  Blue  Dwar£ — Pods  generally  in  pairs,  about  two  inches  long, 
by  half  an  inch  broad,  a  good  deal  bent  back,  or  sabre-shaped ;  pea  about  five- 
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eightbs  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  colour  dark  bloish-greeiiy  ligbt  towards  the  eye, 
pretty  regularly  shaped ;  in  flower  13th  June,  ripe  Idth  Aognst ;  height  one  to 
two  feet ;  prolific. 

27.  Spanish,  Early  Dwar£ — Fodu  single  and  in  pairs,  from  two  to  two  and 
a-half  inches  long  by  fully  half  an  inch  broad,  broadest  within  half  an  inch  of, 
and  tapering  abruptly  towards,  the  point,  and  with  a  gradual  curve  to  the  calyx ; 
peas  rather  larger,  and  more  wrinkled  than  those  of  Bishop's  Dwarf;  colour 
similar ;  in  flower  10th  June,  ripe  SOth  July ;  height  one  foot ;  medium  prolific. 

28.  Spanish,  Late  Dwar£ — Diflers  little,  in  general  appearance,  fi^m  the 
Early  Spanish,  bat  is  considerably  later  in  ripening ;  in  flower  16th  June,  ripe 
14th  August ;  height  one  foot ;  medium  prolific. 

VARIETIES  REi2niRINO   THE   AID   OF   RODS   OR  STAKES. 

29.  Crown  White. — The  name  of  Crown  is  applied  to  this  sort  from  its  pro- 
ducing all  its  flowers  and  pods  in  tufts  or  crowns  on  the  extremity  of  the  shoots  ; 
pods  in  pairs,  small,  cylindrical,  and  nearly  stnught,  containing  five  or  six  medium 
sized  peas  of  good  quality ;  ripe  about  the  same  time  as  the  Magnum  Bonum ; 
height  about  five  feet ;  very  prolific.  Known,  also,  as  American  Crown,  and 
Rose  Crown.  A  few  years  ago  a  large  and  luxuriantly  growing  variety  of  this, 
raised  by  Mr.  Dovmie  of  Appin,  was  brought  into  notice  under  the  name  of  the 
New  Tree  Pea,  but  it  has  been  lost,  although,  certainly,  a  very  superior  variety. 

30.  Early  Frame  Double-Blossom. — Pods  almost  always  in  pairs,  slightly 
bent  backwards,  well  filled,  terminating  rather  abruptly  at  both  ends ;  about  two 
and  a-half  inches  long  by  from  three-dghths  to  half  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  pea, 
when  fiilly  ripe,  round  and  plump,  cream-coloured,  approaching  to  white  towards 
the  eye  and  at  the  junction  of  the  cotyledons,  almost  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  in  flower  31st  May,  ripe  25th  July ;  height  three  to  four  feet ;  prolific. 

31.  Early  Frame  Single-Blossom. — This  variety  diflers  very  little  from  the 
Double-Blossom,  except  in  having  its  pods  more  generally  single,  and  longer ; 
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when  two  pods  grow  on  the  tame  foot-stalk,  they  are  generally  less  than  when 
one  only  is  prodaced. 

32.  Orotto,  or  Kossy-Podded. — This  is  easily  ^tingnished  at  first  sight 
from  all  other  peas  by  its  pods,  which  are  generally  in  pairs,  straight,  and  above 
the  middle  size,  having  a  rongh,  mossy,  or  warted-like  appearance,  which  turns 
to  a  darker  colonr  than  the  rest  of  the  pod  as  it  becomes  ripe,  especially  if  ex- 
posed to  rain  or  damp  weather ;  it  is  then  easily  partially  rubbed  off.  Pea  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  roundish,  very  slightly  wrinkled,  of  a  dirty-greenish 
colour,  approacldng  to  white  at  the  eye  when  pulled  ripe,  which  gives  the  sample 
rather  a  mixed  appearance ;  in  flower  28th  June,  ripe  27th  August ;  five  to  six 
feet  in  height ;  very  prolific. 

33.  Hotspur,  Early  Oolden. — Pods  generally  m  pairs,  two  and  a-half  to  three 
inches  long,  by  fiilly  half  an  inch  broad,  nearly  straight,  well  filled  ;  pea  similar 
to  that  of  the  Double-Blossom  Early  Frame,  but  rather  larger ;  in  flower  2nd 
June,  ripe  27th  July ;  height  three  to  four  feet ;  prolific.  This  variety  is  known 
also  by  the  following  names,  which  are  derived  from  the  places  in  which  the  seed 
stock  has  been  previously  cultivated,  or  other  causes  : — Reading  Hotspur,  Essex 
Hotspur,  Master's  Hotspur,  and  Superfine  Early ;  any  variation  in  all  of  which 
can  only  be  attributed  to  causes  attending  their  previous  culture. 

34.  Knight's  Dwarf  Oroen  Marrowfeit. — Pods  in  pairs,  three  inches  long,  by 
six-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  flattish,  and  very  slightly  bent ;  pea,  which  is  a 
light  bluish-green,  differing  only  fix)m  the  White  Marrow  in  colour ;  in  flower 
26th  June,  ripe  29th  August ;  height  three  feet ;  medium  prolific. 

36.  Knight's  Dwarf  White  Karrow. — ^Pods  in  pairs,  fix)m  two  and  a-half  to 
three  inches  long,  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  straight,  or  almost  so,  well 
filled,  and  terminating  abruptly  at  both  ends ;  pea,  on  an  average,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  flattened,  and  ver}'  much  wrinkled ;  colour  white, 
and  sometimes  of  a  greenish  tinge ;  in  flower  26th  June,  ripe  15th  August; 
height  three  feet ;  prolific. 

36.  Knight's  Improved  White  Marrow&t — ^Pods  always  in  pdrs,  similar 
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to  those  of  the  Tall  White  variety ;  peas  similar,  hut  rather  sweeter  and  more 
prolific ;  in  flower  20th  June,  ripe  15th  August ;  height  six  feet;  very  prolific. 

37.  Knight's  Tall  Qteem  MairowfEit— Pods  rather  less,  hut  more  com- 
pressed, than  those  of  the  Dwarf  Green ;  pea  similar  in  shape  and  colour ;  in 
flower  16th  June,  ripe  14th  August;  height  six  or  seven  feet ;  prolific.  For  the 
existence  of  the  varieties  bearing  his  name,  the  country  is  iadebiad  to  Mr.  T.  A. 
Knight,  of  Downton,  who  obttuned  them  by  crossing  or  hybiidizmg  some  of  the 
most  esteemed  older  varieties.  From  their  remarkably  wrinkled  appearance,  to- 
gether with  the  peculiar  sweetness  which  they  all  possess,  Knight's  Marrows 
may  he  said  to  form  a  distinct  class  of  garden  peas,  possessing  qualities  which, 
together  with  their  general  productiveness,  render  them  a  valuable  acquisition, 
both  to  cultivators  and  consumers. 

38.  Knight*8  Tall  White  Marrow&t- — Pods  in  pairs,  large,  and  rather  more 
bait  than  those  of  the  Knight's  Dwarf;  peas  exactly  similar;  in  flower  24th 
June,  ripe  18th  August;  height  seven  feet;  prolific. 

39.  Karrow&t,  Dwarf — Pods  rather  flattened  and  inflated,  sometimes  in 
pairs,  and  sometimes  nngle,  about  three  inches  long,  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
broad  at  the  nuddle,  tapering  fix>m  thence  to  both  ends  with  a  gradual  curve, 
slightly  bent  backwards;  pea  cream-coloured  and  white,  fix>m  one-fourth  to 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  slightiy  compressed  and  wrinkled ;  in  flower 
18th  June,  ripe  16th  August ;  height  three  to  four  feet ;  prolific. 

40.  KarrowfEit,  Early  Green. — Pods  generally  in  pwrs,  well  filled,  slightly 
bent  back  at  both  ends,  firom  two  and  a-half  to  three  inches  long,  by  fiilly  half 
an  inch  broad ;  peas  slightly  compressed,  not  much  wrinkled,  approaching  to  a 
cream-colour  when  very  ripe ;  those  in  the  pods,  nearest  the  top  of  \he  straw, 
which  are  latest  in  ripening,  are  of  a. light  green  colour,  which  gives  to  the 
sample  a  mixed-like  appearance,  similar  to  those  of  the  Matchless  Marrowfat ; 
in  flower  10th  June,  ripe  30th  July ;  height  four  feet ;  prolific. 

4L  Karrowfett,  French. — Pods  generally  single,  three  to  three  and  a-half 
inches  long,  by  mx-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  much  inflated,  nearly  straight ; 
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peas  white,  bat  greenish  when  not  fiilly  ripe,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  slightly  wrinkled,  sample  mixed-like ;  in  flower  16th  Jane,  ripe  14& 
Aagast ;  height  three  to  four  feet ;  prolific. 

42.  MairowfElt,  Late  Green. — Pods  rather  shorter,  broader,  and  not  so  w^ell 
filled  as  the  Early ;  peas  larger  and  more  wrinkled  ;  similar  in  other  respects ; 
in  flower  16th  June,  ripe  15th  August ;  height  four  to  five  feet ;  medium  prolific. 

43.  HarrowfEit,  Katohless. — Pods  single  and  in  pairs,  about  three  inches 
long,  by  five-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  nearly  straight,  and  well-filled ;  pea  fiilly 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  compressed,  and  slightly  wrinkled;  sample, 
when  not  very  well  ripened,  possessing  a  greenish  tinge  ;  in  flower  16th  June, 
ripe  18th  August ;  hdght  three  to  four  feet ;  very  prolific,  and  of  superior  quality. 

44.  Harrowfftt,  TalL — Pods  not  so  often  in  pairs  as  those  of  ^e  Dwarf, 
straight,  and  terminating  more  abruptly,  three  to  three  and  a-half  inches  in 
length,  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth ;  pea  same  colour,  and  rather  longer 
than  the  Dwarf;  in  flower  16th  June,  ripe  15th  August;  height  six  to  seven 
feet;  prolific. 

45.  Magnmn  BonilllL — Pods  in  pairs,  about  three  inches  long  by  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  broad,  straight,  compact,  terminating  abruptly  at  the  point,  and  gradu- 
ally at  the  calyx*;  pea  fully  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  ^ameter,  irregularly 
^aped,  but  not  wrinkled,  of  a  deep  cream-colour,  occasionally  very  slightly 
tinged  with  green  ;  in  flower  16th  June,  ripe  14th  August ;  hdght  six  to  seven 
feet;  prolific. 

46.  Marquis  of  Wantinga. — Pods  generally  in  pairs,  three  inches  long  by 
fuUy  five-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  slightly  flattened ;  peas  more  than  three- 
dghths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  irregularly  white  and  cream-coloured ;  in  flower 
26th  June,  ripe  1 6th  August ;  four  to  five  feet  high ;  very  prolific. 

47.  Nimble. — This  is  another  name  for  a  variety  of  Double-Blossom  Early 
Frame  ;  it  is,  however,  questionable  if  any  real  difference  does  exist ;  at  all  events, 
it  is  not  so  distinct  even  as  the  Warwick,  and,  at  the  furthest,  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  previous  cultivation. 
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48.  Prolific,  Dwar£— Pods  rather  smaller  than  those  of  the  Royal  Dwarf; 
peas  also  smaller  and  whiter ;  in  flower  16th  June,  ripe  14th  Augost ;  hdght 
two  to  three  feet ;  very  prolific. 

49.  Bonneivelle,  White. — Pods  generally  in  pairs,  large,  broad,  a  little  flat- 
tenedy  and  nearly  straight,  containing  seven  or  eight  peas,  which  are  large,  irre- 
gularly shaped,  and  white  coloured;  in  flower  20th  June,  ripe  18th  August; 
height  six  feet. 

50.  Soyal  Dwarf — ^Pods  generally  in  pairs,  straight^  three  inches  long,  by 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  broad ;  pea  light  cream-coloured,  fully  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  occacdonally  slightly  compressed  in  the  sides,  arising  firom  their  grow- 
ing very  close  in  the  pods ;  in  flower  ISth  June,  ripe  10th  August ;  height  two 
to  three  feet ;  prolific. 

5L  Warwick,  Early. — ^Pods  sometimes  in  pairs  and  sometimes  single,  about 
the  same  breadth,  rather  shorter  and  more  straight  than  those  of  the  Double- 
Blossom  Early  Frame ;  in  flower  31st  May,  ripe  25th  July ;  height  three  feet ; 
medium  prolific.  This  variety  has  acquired  the  character  of  bdng  the  earliest  of 
all  tiie  varieties  of  garden  peas,  and  on  this  account  has  been  much  sought  after 
by  cultivators ;  but  the  result  of  our  experiments  prove  it  to  be  no  earlier  than 
either  of  the  varieties  of  Early  Frame,  while  it  is,  certainly,  less  productive  than 
either. 

62.  Waterloo. — Pods  in  pairs,  fit>m  two  and  a-half  to  three  inches  long,  by 
fully  half  an  inch  broad ;  pea  one-tlurd  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  round,  or  veiy 
slightly  compressed,  and  wrinkled ;  whitish  towards  the  eye,  the  rest  cream- 
coloured  or  greenish,  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  ripeness.  Sample 
on  this  account  appears  mixed.  In  flower  16th  June,  ripe  15  th  August ;  height 
four  to  five  feet ;  very  prolific. 

53.  WeUington.— Pods  in  pairs,  three  and  a-half  inches  long  by  three-quarters 
broad,  well  filled,  very  slightiy  bent  back ;  pea  rather  oblong  or  bean-shaped, 
not  wrinkled;  cream-coloured;  largest  of  all  the  White  peas;  in  flower  18th 
June,  ripe  20th  August ;  height  four  to  five  feet ;  very  prolific* 
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64.  Woodford's  Green  Harrow. — Pods  generally  in  pairs,  three  to  three  and 
a-half  inches  long,  by  half  an  inch  broad ;  almost  straight ;  peas  fully  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  almost  round,  or  very  slightly  compressed  on  the  sides ; 
colour  darker  green  than  any  other  variety  whatever ;  in  flower  16th  June,  ripe 
17th  August;  height  two  to  three  feet;  very  prolific,  but  rather  a  coarse  pea. 
This  pea  is  sometimes  called  Nonparml. 

40  PISUM  SATIVUM  SACCHARATUM. 

EATABLB  PODDED,  SUGAR,  OR  SKINLESS  PEAS. 

All  these  varieties  want  the  tough  mner  film  or  endocarp,  and  on  that  account 
used  with  the  green  pods  entire,  in  the  same  manner  as  kidney-beans,  but  they 
may  also  be  used  as  other  peas,  either  green  or  ripe.  Before  ripening,  the  pods 
of  some  of  the  varieties  have  the  appearance  of  being  much  swollen  or  distended 
with  air,  but  afterwards  they  become  shrunk,  and  collapse  closely  on  the  seeds. 

WHITE   FLOWERED. 

55.  Common  Dwarf  Crooked. — Pods  three  inches  long  by  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  broad,  crooked  or  jointed-like,  with  the  seeds,  as  in  all  the  Sugar  Peas,  very 
prominent,  especially  on  becoming  ripe  and  dry  ;  peas  fiilly  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  white,  and  slightly  wrinkled ;  in  flower  19th  June,  ripe  13th 
August ;  height  two  feet ;  prolific. 

56.  Common  Tall  Crooked. — Pods  rather  longer  than  those  of  the  Common 
Dwarf;  peas  longer,  darker  coloured,  and  more  irregularly  shaped;  in  flower 
16th  June,  ripe- 17th  August;  height  four  to  five  feet ;  prolific. 

57.  Dutch  DwarC — ^Pods  small,  cylindrical,  and  nearly  straight,  containing 
five  or  six  peas,  of  good  quality,  and  not  very  prolific.  About  ihe  same  height 
and  as  early  as  the  Early  Frame,  but  not  so  hardy. 

58.  Late  Dwarf  Tanuuind. — Diflers  fi-om  the  Common  in  being  fi'om  a  week 
to  a  fortnight  longer  in  ripening ;  is  also  of  a  more  broad-leaved  luxuriant-like 
habit  of  growth,  and  produces  larger  pods. 
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59.  Yilmorin^S. — Pods  smal],  well  filled,  and  straight,  containing  seven  or 
eight  peaSy  which  appear  very  prominent,  even  in  the  young  pods  ;  height  five  to 
six  feet ;  rather  late ;  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  most  abundant 
bearer  amongst  all  the  white  etttable-podded  peas.  Known  in  France  as  Espice 
de  Pois  tris  excellent. 

60.  Late  Wyker. — This  variety  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Vil- 
morin'g,  bnt  is  taller,  and  later  in  ripenmg. 

RED   OR   PURPLE   FLOWERED. 

61.  Tall,  or  French  ImperiaL — Pods  single,  about  seven  inches  long  by  one 
inch  broad,  inflated  and  slightly  bent,  afterwards  becommg  very  much  shrunk 
and  crooked ;  blossoms  reddish,  like  those  of  the  Common  Field  Pea ;  peas  fiilly 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  compressed  or  slightly  wrinkled,  of  a  dun-grey- 
ish colour ;  sown  27th  March,  in  .flower  26th  June,  ripe  6th  September;  height 
five  to  SIX  feet. 

62.  Bed,  or  Pnrple  American. — This  diflers  from  the  Common  Red  American 
in  its  pods  wanting  the  endocarp,  and  the  peas  appearing  more  prominently 
through  the  skin. 

63.  Fithamend*8. — This  variety  is  a  good  deal  like  the  Tall,  or  French  Im- 
perial, but  its  seeds  are  much  smaller,  and  more  compact ;  a  good  bearer,  and,  in 
France,  much  esteemed  for  its  pods  when  young. 

64.  White  Podded. — Average  height  fix)m  five  to  six  feet ;  pods  whitish, 
irregularly  shaped  when  fiill  grown,  and  composed  of  a  thick  fleshy  skin  with- 
out endocarp ;  peas  of  largish  size,  and  light  dun  colour,  slightly  speckled, 
and  forming  a  superior  sample.  Although  somewhat  early  and  fiilly  more  than 
usually  prolific,  tHs  sort  is  never  likely  to  be  much  grown  as  a  field  pea,  the 
want  of  the  endocarp  rendering  the  pods  easily  broken  in  harvesting,  and  it  is  also 
inferior  in  quality  for  culinary  purposes  to  the  sugar  or  skinless  peas  usually  grown. 
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The  two  following  varieties  were  accidentally  omitted  at  page  119  — 

Orey  Dantao. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  small  romid  dark  grey 
seeded  variety,  imported  from  the  Baltic,  which  in  appearance  of  sample  very 
much  resembles  large  tares ;  but  notiiing  fisurther  is  as  yet  known  of  its  charac- 
teristics or  merits. 

Hunalayan^  Small  Orey. — Straw  from  dghteen  inches  to  two  feet  in 
length,  weak  and  straggling ;  blossoms  always  solitary ;  pods  generally  under  an 
inch  and  a-half  in  length,  well  jBlled,  curved  or  scimitar-shaped,  and  usually  con- 
taining five  or  six  peas,  which  are,  when  ripe,  of  a  dull  greenish  colour,  speckled 
with  brown,  and  not  larger  than  common  tares  or  vetches.  In  our  Collection, 
containing  seventy-three  sorts  of  field  and  garden  peas,  this  was  found  to  be  the 
earliest,  smallest  seeded,  and  the  least  productive.  Its  seeds  were  sent  from  the 
Himalaya  by  the  Hon.  W.  Leslie  Melville,  under  the  name  of  Kullaoo,  and  being 
fix)m  a  district  of  Asia  which  b  supposed  to  have  produced  many  others  of  our 
most  usefid  cultivated  plants,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  it  may  be  the  origin  firom 
which  all  the  improved  varieties  of  the  pea  at  present  in  cultivation  have  been 
derived. 
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IV.   ERVUM,*   (Linn.) 

V  ERVUM  LENS. 

Belonging  to  Clast  ExogenM  or  Dicotyledons  ;  Roeal  AlUanee  of  lAndley  ;  Natural 
Order,  Fahacetd  ;  Linn,  CI.  17,  Ord,  4, 

Englieh — Lentil.  |       French — Lbntillb.       |       Hebrew — ^Adashim. 


*'Th«ii  Jtcob  gave  Bsau  bread  and  pottage  of  lentils;  and  be  did  eat  and  drink,  and  roae  ap  and  went  bis 
way :  thos  Xsan  despised  Us  biitbrigbt— Omzfis  zzv.  M. 


pONSIDERABLE  interest  is  attached  to  this  plant  from  its  Scriptaral 
allonons  and  great  antiquity  as  food  for  man.  It  was  in  esteem  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs,  and  is  much  prized  at  the  present  day.  It  is  by  far  the 
smalleet  cultivated  legume,  rarely  growing  above  two  feet  in  height.  The 
quotation  at  the  head,  our  readers  are  aware,  has  reference  to  the  red  mess  of 
pottage  for  which  Esau  sold  his  birthright.  The  pottage,  however,  formed  by 
the  lentil  is  not  red,  in  tibe  modem  sense  of  the  term ;  and  Dr.  Royle,  quotmg 
Rosenmuller,  accounts  for  this  by  stating  that  the  Easterns  called  red  that  which, 
strictly  speaking,  is  a  yellowish  brown,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  speak  of  red 
leaves  and  red  cattle. 

The  lentil  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Britain  about  the  year 
1545,  but  although  well  adapted  to  our  climate,  its  cultivation  has  never  been 
attended  to.  A  recent  attempt  to  bring  it  into  notice  in  Scotiand,  as  a  field 
crop,  win  be  found  noticed  in  the  Introduction,  page  14.  In  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  other  countries  of  tiie  continent,  it  is  grown  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent for  its  seeds  and  haulm.  The  former  are  round  and  fiat,  produced  in  great 
abundance  in  small,  fiat,  square-Uke  pods,  generally  two  on  each  foot-stalk,  and 

•  From  tbe  CeJtic  crw,  tilled  land,  according  to  Paxtoo,  but  tbis  is  doubtTnl. 
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one  or  two  seeds  in  each  pod  ;  they  are  used  in  various  ways,  but  principally, 
when  ripe,  in  soups,  as  split  peas ;  and  the  hauhn  is  considered,  both  in  a  green 
and  a  dry  state,  so  nutritious  as  to  compensate  for  its  small  bulk  of  produce,  and 
particularly  well  adapted  for  feeding  calves  and  other  young  stock.  When 
given  as  green  food  for  cattle,  it  should  be  cut  when  the  first  pods  are  nearly  full 
grown ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  generally  sown  broadcast,  but  drilled  when  grown 
for  ripe  seeds.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  lentil  is  that  of  a  dry,  light,  cal- 
careous, sandy  nature,  being  very  impatient  of  wet. 

1.  CommoIL,  or  Yellow. — This  differs  from  the  large  variety  in  having 
smaller  seeds,  and  being  considered  of  a  superior  quality.  It  is  the  sort  roost 
esteemed  in  the  Paris  market. 

2.  Large. — ^Pods,  when  ripe,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  by  one- 
half  in  breadth,  flattened,  and  containing  g^erally  only  one  seed,  which  is  round 
and  compressed,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  one-eighth 
in  thickness,  of  a  whitish  or  cream-colour. 

3.  Bed —Seeds  of  a  reddish  brown,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  Com- 
mon, and  nearly  as  early  in  ripening. 

4.  Small — Seeds  not  much  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
flowers  reddish,  and  pods  often  containing  two  seeds.  This  is  the  variety  mostly 
sown  for  green  food  in  France,  although  its  ripe  seeds  are  also  used.  It  is  ratho- 
later,  and  grows  taller  than  any  of  the  preceding. 

20  ERVUM  MONANTHOS. 

ONE-FLOWERED  LENTIL. 
This  differs  essentially  from  the  other  lentils ;  its  seeds  are  firom  one-dighth 
to  two-dghths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  globular,  but  often  slightly  wrinkled,  of  a 
dunnish-brown  colour,  and  generally  three  or  four  in  each  pod.  It  b  much  less 
esteemed  than  the  varieties  of  JE.  lens,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  France,  and  elsewhere,  both  for  its  seeds  and  herbage  or  haulm. 
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V.    CICER.*    (Toum.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Esogens,  or  Dicotyledons ;  Rosal  Alliance  of  Lindley  ;  Natural 
Order,  Fabacecs ;  Linn.  CI,  17,  Ord,  4. 

CICER  ARIETINUM.t 

CHICK  PEA. 
1.  Chick  Pea. — A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  as  also  of  the  north  of 
Afinca,  and  some  parts  of  Asia.  In  countries  where  the  winters  are  not  very 
aevere,  the  Chick  Pea  is  sown  in  autamn,  but  our  experience  has  proved  that  it 
is  alike  too  tender  to  endnre  the  rigour  of  our  winters,  and  scarcely  arrives  at 
maturity  during  our  summer ;  consequently,  quite  unsuitable  for  field  culture  in 
this  country.  The  plant  is  of  a  stiff,  branching,  upright  habit  of  growth,  one 
and  a-half  to  two  feet  high,  producing  small  red  or  white  inconspicuous  flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  swollen  or  bladder-like  pods,  about  an  inch  in  length,  by 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  three  or  four  seeds  of  a  whitish 
colour,  about  the  size  of  common  peas,  globular,  and  irregularly  indented  or 
wrinkled  on  the  surface.  The  Chick  Pea,  when  roasted,  closely  resembles 
coffee,  and  is  offcoi  used  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France. 


*  From  ftyMf,  force  or  strength,  in  reference  to  its  qualities. 

tThe  spedflc  name  arietinumy  is  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  pods  to  a  rani's  head. 
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SECT.   III.-BUCKWHEAT. 


POLYGONUM*    (Linn.) 

Bdonging  to  CUus  Exogem  or  Dicotyledons  ;  Silenal  Alliance  o/Lmdley; 
Natural  Order,  Polygonacea ;  Linn,  CL  8,  Ord,,3, 


i— Buckwheat. 
French — ^Blb  Sabbasin. 


German — ^Buckweizen.        |  Spanish — TbiooSabaceno. 
Jtoftan^GBAMoSABACENo.  1  Po/t*A— Tatabca,  Gbyka. 


"D  UCK  W  UJiAT  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Ada^  and  has  been  coltiyated 
-^^  in  tbis  country  since  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  princi- 
pally as  food  for  pheasants  and  domestic  poultry. 

P  POLYGONUM  FAGOPYRUM. 
1.  Clommon  Buckwheat — Although  seldom  cultivated  in  Scotland,  except  for 
feeding  pheasants  and  other  game,  on  the  Continent,  and  even  in  some  parts  of 
England,  it  is  used  in  the  distillery,  and  its  flour  made  into  bread.  In  France, 
besides  being  used  for  feeding  fowls,  pigs,  &c.,  it  is  given  to  horses,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  bushel  of  its  grain  goes  further  than  two  bushels  of  oats,  and,  if 
mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  bran,  will  be  full  feeding  for  any  horse  for  a 
week.  Its  haulm  or  straw  is  said  to  be  more  nourishing  than  that  of  clover,  and 
its  beautiful  pink  or  reddish  blossoms  form  a  rich  repast  for  bees. 

2«  POLYGONUM  TATARICUM. 
8.  Tartarian  Buckwheat — This  sort  differs  from  the  former  in  having  the 
edges  of  its  seeds  toothed,  and  being  of  a  slenderer  but  taller  habit  of  growth. 
It  is  not  considered  so  productive,  but  is  more  hardy,  and  better  adapted  for 
growing  in  mountainous  situations. 

*  Enmpdff,  many,  and  konu,  a  knee,  in  reference  to  the  nameroas  joints  of  the  stem. 
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3^  POLYGONUM  EMARGINATUM. 

3.  Hotch-Seeded  Buckwheat — Seeds  much  larger  than  the  Common  Buck- 
wheat, their  wmgs  also  larger  and  notched.  Native  of  Nepaol,  where  it  is  culti- 
vated ;  hat,  when  grown  in  our  (£ma[te,  a  comnderable  number  of  its  flowers  are 
generally  abortive. 

40  POLYGONUM  CYMOSUM. 

4.  Perennial  Buckwheat — The  seeds  are  larger,  thicker  skinned,  more  winged 
and  flattened  on  the  sides  than  those  of  the  Common  Buckwheat. 
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SECT.  IV.-CHENOPODIUM.* 


GOOSEFOOT. 

Belonging  to  Cicus  Exogen$y  or  Dicotyledon*  ;  ChenopodcU  Alliance  qf  Lindley ;  Natural 
Order,  Chenopodiacea  ;  Linn.CL  5,  Ord,  2. 

CHENOPODIUM  QUINOA. 
TN  Mexico^  this  plant  ranks  in  utility  next  to  the  potato,  maise,  and  wheat ; 
the  leaves  being  used  as  greens,  and  the  seeds  in  soups,  or  eaten  as  rice. 
The  seed  of  two  varieties  (white  and  black  seeded),  were  presented  to  us,  in  1835, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon. 

L  White  Seeded. — Sown  at  the  end  of  April.  The  plants  grew  to  the 
height  of  about  four  feet,  producing  short  and  compactly  placed  branches,  and  an 
abundance  of  succulent  foliage,  which  was  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  spi- 
nach. In  the  first  week  of  October,  the  plants  being  ripe,  were  cut  up,  and  on 
being  dried,  the  seed  was  rubbed  out,  and  weighed  exactly  four  pounds  and 
two  ounces,  besides  what  was  eaten  by  birds  and  lost  from  various  causes. 

2.  Bed  Seeded. — Very  distinct  from  the  former.  Grows  to  the  height  of  six 
or  eight  feet,  and  even  more,  with  numerous  long  and  spreading  branches,  pro- 
dudug  a  greater  abundance  of  succulent  foliage  than  the  former,  but  from  its  late- 
ness it  seems  wholly  imfitted  for  cultivating  for  its  seeds  in  tlus  climate. 


END  OF  FIRST  DIVISION. 


*  From  ehen,  a  gooM,  and  pout,  a  foot;  in  cooaeqaenoe  of  aome  of  the  apedet  having  leav«a  btarlng  a  r 
aemblance  to  the  webbed  feat  of  the  goose. 
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SECT.  L-GRAHNEOUS  HERBAGE  &  FORAGE  PIAITS. 


Ji 


j[HE  Culture  of  Plants  for  the  food  of  domestic  herbivorous 

^    animals^  has  always  been  confined  to  nations  distinguished  bj 

IP    adrancement  in  the  practice  of  agriculture^  and  the  other  arts 

Jj   attendant  on  civilization :  thus^  we  find  that  branch  of  hus- 

<\  bandry  to  have  been  successfully  practised  by  the  Romans  in 

the  first  century;  and  in  the  sixteenth^  it  was  carried  on  extensively  in  the  Low 

Countries^  then  alike  famous  for  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce; 

whence  it  was,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  introduced  to 

Britain,  where  its  practice  maybe  said  to  have  served  as  an  index  to  determine 

the  progressive  advancement  of  agriculture  from  that  to  the  present  time. 

Although  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  other  eminent  nations  of  anti- 
quity, bestowed  considerable  care  on  the  culture  of  the  cereal  grains,  pulse, 
flax,  and  various  other  plants,  the  products  of  which  conduced  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  their  personal  wants,  by  afibrding  either  food  or  clothing;  and  although 
among  many  of  those  nations,  the  possession  of  flocks  and  herds  was  deemed 
indicative  both  of  power  and  honour,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  feeding  these,  was  practised  prior 
to  the  period  when  Rome  swayed  the  sceptre  over  the  greater  part  of  the  then 
known  world, — ^when  her  warriors  and  senators  eigoyed,  in  the  culture  of  their 
lands, relaxation  from  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field,  or  the  cares  of  the  state; 
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and  when;  according  to  an  eminent  agricidtural  writer  of  that  age, ''  the  earth 
delighted  to  be  ploughed  with  a  share  adorned  with  laurels,  and  by  a  plough- 
man who  had  been  honoured  with  a  triumph."  Then,  in  the  times  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  decline  of  that  mighty  empire,  the  Romans  not  only 
grew  wheat  (far  or  spelt),  barley,  beans,  &c,,  for  bread,  but  they  also  cultivated 
lucem,  red-clover,  vetches,  lupines,  fenugreek,  and  other  leguminous  plants, 
which  they  used  both  in  a  green  and  dried  state  for  feeding  their  live  stock, 
and  for  a  like  purpose  they  also  employed  the  turnip  and  rape;  while  their 
horses  and  working  oxen  were  further  regaled  with  the  ripened  seeds  of  the 
cerealia,  as  well  as  those  of  the  bean,  pea,  and  other  leguminosao.  But  through- 
out the  barbarous  ages  which  succeeded  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  may, 
in  the  absence  of  any  definite  information,  be  safely  inferred,  that,  with  the 
decline  of  agricidture  and  the  useful  arts  generally,  that  portion  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  former,  which  alone  tended  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  domestic 
animals,  was  the  first  to  &11  into  disuse;  and  if  the  growth  of  clover,  lucem, 
kc.f  was  at  all  continued,  it  must  have  been  so  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
that  most  likely  confined  to  the  countries  where  their  usefulness  was  formerly 
most  generally  appreciated. 

In  England,  while  hemp,  flax,  hops,  and  buckwheat,  in  addition  to  common 
wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  were,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  reckoned  common  crops; 
yet  the  cultivation  of  forage  or  herbage  plants  was  only  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  exception  of  summer"^  and  win- 
tert  tares  or  vetches,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers  on  agricul- 
ture. John  Ghrarde,  a  famous  herbalist,  surgeon,  and  traveller,  of  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  states,  in  his  "  G^eneral  History  of  Plants,"  published  in  1597, 
that  "  the  red  clover  was  sown  in  the  fields  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  Italy, 
and  divers  other  places  beyond  the  seas,"  but  makes  no  mention  of  its  being 
then  known  in  England;  and  Sir  Richard  Weston,  who,  in  1645,  published  his 
**  Travels  in  Flanders,"  mentions  that,  in  the  preceding  year,  he  saw  a  crop  of 
it  cut  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  in  the  vicinity  of  Antwerp; 
and  immediately  thereafter,  seeds  of  the  "Great  Clover  of  Flanders"!  were 
advertised  **  to  be  had  at  the  shop  of  James  Long,  at  the  Barge  on  Billings- 

•  Vlcla  satlva  cestiva.  t  Vlda  satira  hpbema.  t  Trlfolhim  pratenae; 
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gate."  In  1653,  "Walter  Blyth,  an  agricultural  writer,  was  the  first  to  pub- 
lish particular  directions  as  to  its  culture;  so  that  the  merit  of  its  primary 
introduction  to  England  is  generally  ascribed  to  Sir  Richard  Weston,  who  is 
also  believed  to  have  first  introduced,  from  the  same  country,  the  field-culture 
of  turnips,  on  his  return  in  1645.  Sainfoin'^,  or,  as  it  was  first  named,  French 
finger-grass,  seems  next  to  have  claimed  attention,  being  introduced  from 
France  in  1651.  According  to  Miller,  author  of  the  "  Grardener's  Dictionary," 
hicemt  was  also  brought  to  England,  from  the  same  country,  in  1657.  And 
HartHb,  in  his  '' Complete  Husbandman,"  published  in  1659,  recommends  the 
sowing  of  nonsucht  or  yellow  clover,  under  the  name  of  hop-trefoil,  from  hav- 
ing seen  a  chalky  down  in  Kent,  without  any  other  than  a  scanty  vegetation 
of  this  plant,  '^  maintaining  many  great  sheep  and  very  lusty,  so  that  they 
were  even  fit  for  the  butcher." 

The  seventeenth  century  is  further  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Husband- 
ry, by  the  first  cultivation  of  any  of  the  true  grasses  for  hay  or  pasture,  which 
is  thus  recorded  in  Dr.  Plot's  *  Oxfordshire,"  published  in  1677 :  "  They  have 
lately  sown  ray-grass  §,  or  the  Oramen  loliaoeum,  by  which  they  improve  any 
cold,  sour,  clay-weeping  ground,  for  which  it  is  best,  but  good  also  for  drier 
upland  grounds,  especially  light,  stony,  or  sandy  land,  which  is  unfit  for  sain- 
foin. It  was  first  sown  in  the  Chiltem  parts  of  Oxfordshire,  and  since  brought 
nearer  Oxford  by  one  Eustace,  an  ingenious  husbandman  of  Islip,  who,  though 
at  first  laughed  at,  has  since  been  followed  even  by  those  very  persons  that 
scorned  his  experiments."  Succeeding  writers,  however,  do  not  fail  to  con- 
demn the  rye-grass  as  an  impoverisher  of  the  soil,  while  they  afiirmed  that  its 
hay  was  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  clover  or  sainfoin :  the  former  of  which 
seems  alone  to  have  had  any  particular  attention  bestowed  upon  it  till  the  fol- 
lowing century.  Ray,  in  his  "History  of  Plants,"  published  in  1688,  mentions 
that  the  yellow  melilot||  was  then  sometimes  sown  for  the  food  of  kine  and 
horses  j  but  succeeding  writers  generally  include  it  among  agricultural  weeds. 
And  lucem,  although  introduced,  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  subjected  to  field- 
culture  prior  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Mr.  Lisle,  author  of  "Observations  on  Husbandry,"  written  in  1707,  states, 
"  that,  then,  clover  was  commonly  cultivated  in  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Glouces- 
tershire, Leicestershire,  &c. ;  also  that  of  late  years  the  cow-grass*  had  ob- 
tained some  credit  as  a  longer-lived  sort  than  the  common  clover;'*  and  he 
further  mentions  that  a  neighbour  in  Hampshire  had  "sowed  the  wild  white 
cloverf  which  holds  the  ground  and  decays  not,"  the  seeds  of  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Sussex,  where  its  culture  was  then  practised.  J.  Mortimer,  who, 
in  1721,  published  hb  "Whole  Art  of  Husbandry,"  relates  that  "in  Bucking- 
hamshire they  make  great  improvement  of  their  lands  by  sowing  them  with 
parsley!}  which  prevents  the  rot  of  sheep;"  and  that  "  one  in  the  hundreds  of 
Essex  made  a  great  improvement  of  some  land  by  sowing  of  it  with  mustard* 
seed§  for  the  same  purpose." 

The  next  novelty  in  English  field-culture  seems  to  have  been  the  whin,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Charles  Cathcart  to  the  Scottish  Society  for 
Improving  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture,  dated  London,  6th  April,  1725, 
in  which  he  mentions  that  "  The  sowing  of  whins  ||  for  feeding  of  cattle,  takes 
mightily  about  London  now;"  and  that "  this  improvement  comes  from  Wales, 
where  it  has  been  practised  these  hundred  years."  In  1744,  William  Ellis, 
a  Herefordshire  farmer,  published  his  "  Modem  Husbandman,"  in  which  he 
claims  the  merit  of  introducing  the  culture  of  the  "  wild  thetch-grassT*  or 
mouse-tare,  and  the  "  lady  finger-grass**"  or  bird's-foot  trefoil,  which  he  "af- 
firms for  truth  are  the  two  best  sorts  of  natural  meadow-grasses  that  are  for 
feeding  and  fattening  of  conies,  deer,  race-horses,  or  any  other  sort  of  cattle 
that  will  eat  them  in  grass  or  hay;"  and  adds,  that  "  if  gentlemen  knew  the 
value  of  them  they  would  have  no  occasion  for  searching  after  a  foreign  spurrytt 
seed,  which  I  have  experienced  exceeds  all  others  for  its  worthless  nature;" 
from  which,  and  other  passages,  it  appears  that  the  culture  of  spurry  was  in- 
troduced from  Holland  about  1740.  And  the  same  author  mentions,  that  he 
"  had  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  a  distant  coimtry  who  had  sowed  the  plantain- 
seed"  or  rib-gra^tt  but  was  unable  to  state  the  results;  which  seems  the  first 
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notice  taken  by  EngliA  writers  of  a  plant,  that  afterwards  received  much 
more  attention,  than,  in  the  present  opinion  of  Agriculturists,  its  merits  ever 
deserred.  In  the  "  Farmer's  Complete  Guide,**  published  in  1760,  attention 
is  directed  to  the  ''new  lucerne"  or  sickle-podded  medick*,  which  the  writer 
states  to  be  ''  a  native  of  Herefordshire  and  the  acyoining  counties,  but  where 
it  is  bj  no  means  common;"  and  further  adds,  that  ''the  Swedes  derive  great 
advantages  from  its  culture."  Succeeding  authors  relate  that  bumetf  was 
first  grown  as  a  field  plant  in  1760  or  1761,  by  Mr.  B.  Rocque,  of  Walham- 
Green,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Peter  Wjche,  to  whom  belongs  the  merit  of 
introducing  from  America,  about  that  time,  the  timothy-grass^}  first  so  named 
in  Carolina^  fh)m  having  been  taken  to  that  State  by  a  Mr.  Timothy  Hanson; 
from  which  country  the  culture  of  the  orchard-grass  or  cock  Vfoot§  was  also  in- 
troduced shortly  afterwards;  the  same  Mr.  Rocque  having  grown  it  in  1 764. 

From  the  preceding,  it  will  be  observed  with  what  avidity  the  earlier  culti- 
vators sought  out  herbage  and  forage  "grasses,"  as  they  termed  them,  among 
the  leguminosse  and  other  coUaceous  plants,  and  with  what  seeming  care  they 
eschewed  the  true  grasses;  theirs  often-repeated  reason  for  which  was,  that 
^  these  produced  many  small  hair-like  roots  which  filled  the  soil,  and,  there- 
fiwre,  could  not  be  but  very  impoverishing  and  hurtful  thereto;"  without  con- 
sidering that  the  then  very  common  practice  of  cropping  a  field,  as  long  as  it 
would  recompense  their  labours,  and  afterwards  letting  it  alone  for  some  years 
to  recover  under  a  crop  of  unsown  grass,  was  of  itself  a  perfect  contradiction 
to  their  &lse  theory. 

As  an  approximation,  however,  to  a  more  improved  system,  some  recom- 
mended sowing,  along  with  the  clovers  for  permanent  pasture,  seeds  shaken 
out  of  the  best  natural  meadow-hay;  without  considering  that,  as  the  differ- 
ent species  composing  such  hay  did  not  ripen  their  seeds  simultaneously,  only 
a  partial  reproduction  of  these  species  could  be  expected.  By  the  recom- 
mendations of  Stillingfleet  in  1759,  and  others  immediately  thereafter,  to 
cultivate  certain  of  the  most  useful  grasses^  as  the  crested  dog's-tail,  sweet 
vernal,  meadow  fox-tail,  meadow  fescue,  sheep's  fescue,  rough  and  smooth- 
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stalked  meadow-grasses,  kc.,  hj  growing  their  seeds  separatelj;  and  the  sue- 
oessful  introdaction  from  America  of  the  timothj  and  oockVfoot>  directed  the 
attention  of  practical  agrictdturists  to  a  new  source  whence  to  procure  a  far- 
ther accession  to  their  hay  and  pasture  plants ;  and  likewise  suggested  to 
agricultural  writers  the  expediency  of  adopting  different  terms  to  distinguish 
between  the  clovers  and  true  grasses.  Accordingly,  we  find  tbat^  after  that 
period,  they  generally  denominate  the  former  artificial  groMe^y  and  the  latter 
natural  grasses. 

In  1761,  Mr.  Aldvvorth  of  Stanshike,  collected,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Stillingfleet,  fully  a  bushel  of  the  seed  of  the  crested  dog*s  -tail  grass*;  and 
that  author  mentions  having  himself ''  procured  a  sufficiency  of  the  same  seed, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  creeping  bentt,  fine  bentt,  sheep's  fe8cue§,  4&c.,  to  begin 
a  stock  with."  And  in  the  same  year,  the  ln*oad4eaved  everlasting  pea||  was 
grown  by  a  gentleman  who,  in  the  '^  Museum  Rusticum"  (published  in  1765)^ 
states  that  he  then  sowed  a  rood  of  it,  which  yielded  a  great  deal  of  feed  much 
relished,  both  in  a  green  and  dried  state,  by  horses  and  cattle."  In  1776,  a 
prize  of  5L  was  awarded  by  the  London  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  to  Mr.  W.  Judge^  Widford,  Essex,  "  for 
gathering  by  the  hand  the  seeds  of  meadow-fox-taillT  grass ;"  as  also  51,  and 
3/.  3s.  to  Mr.  K  Birch,  Somerset,  and  William  GK)6se,  Hants,  for  collecting, 
in  like  manner,  the  seeds  of  crested  dog's-tail  grass ;  and  in  the  following 
year  Mr.  Gosse  received  two  further  premiums  for  gathering  seeds  of  the 
meadow-fescue**  and  sweet  vernal  grassesft.  The  same  Society,  in  1768, 
ofiered  a  premium  of  10/.  "  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  (not  less  than 
one  acre)  of  vernal  grass-seed,  sown  in  drills;"  and  their  gold  medal  was  fur- 
ther offered,  in  1769,  **  to  the  person  who  should  give  the  most  satisfactory 
account  of  the  different  properties  and  comparative  value  of  any  two  or  more 
of  the  several  natural  grasses." 

By  earlier  authors,  yarrow  or  milfoiltt  was  generally  included  among  per- 
nicious weeds;  but  a  writer  in  the  ''De  Re  Bustica^"  published  in  1769, 
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strongly  reeommends  the  sowing  of  it  in  sheep  pastures.  And  about  1780, 
Mr.  BojBy  a  fanner  of  high  reputation  in  Kent  commenced  the  culture  of  the 
rough-stalked  meadow-grass*;  haying  had,  in  1785,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
bushels  of  its  seed  for  sale,  which  he  offered  at  Ss.  per  pound;  but 
was  obliged  to  drop  its  culture  from  want  of  demand.  Marshall,  in  his  Rural 
Economy  of  Yorkshire,  published  in  1788,  states,  that  "white  or  meadow 
soft  grass,"  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  Yorkshire  fogt,  "  was  formerly 
in  high  esteem,  being  cultivated  separately,  and  thrashed  like  com  for  its 
seeds ;  but  it  was  &r  from  being  an  eligible  grass  for  cultivation,  the  growers 
of  the  seeds  being  the  only  persons  who  profit  thereby,  eighty  bushels  per 
acre  having  been  produced.'*  But  at  what  period  it  may  have  been  first  cul- 
tivated is  not  recorded.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  same  century,  the  only 
other  introduction  of  importance  seems  to  have  been  the  chiccory  or  succory  $ 
from  France,  in  1788,  by  Arthur  Young ;  for  though  the  further  cultivation 
of  the  natural  grasses  was  strenuously  advocated  by  many  able  authors,  as 
Curtis,  Lord  Kames,  Dr.  Anderson,  Martin,  and  Nodder,  in  their  "  Flora 
Rustica^"  Young,  <ka,  as  well  as  by  contributors  to  agricultural  periodicals, 
yet  comparatively  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  testing  their 
actual  merits  by  field  culture. 

In  Scotland,  the  cultivation  of  the  artificial  grasses  was  much  later  of  being 
resorted  to  than  in  England.  The  date  of  the  first  introduction  of  red  clo- 
ver§  into  Scottish  husbandry  is  not  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
eariy  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  a  treatise  by  the  Honourable  Society  for 
improving  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture,  "  published  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmers  of  that  kingdom,"  in  1724,  it  is  stated  that  "the  people  of  this 
country  have  of  late  years  begun  to  follow  the  practice  of  sowing  grass 
seedfli,'*  of  which  the  writer  enumerates  the  red  clover,  rye-grass,  and  hop- 
clover  or  trefoillT;  and  recommends,  with  all  or  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
grass  seeds,  to  sow  ike  seeds  of  good  upland  or  lea  hay,  particularly  the  com 
grasses  of  all  kinds ;  as  also  the  white  clover**,  and  narrow-leaved  plantain" 
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or  rib  grass*.  Thomas,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Haddington,  and  Mr.  Cockbnm 
of  Onniston,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  cultiyated  red  clover  in 
East  Lothian,  and  that  between  1720  and  1730;  but  even  in  1740  the  prac- 
tice had  made  little  advancement.  Lord  Cathcart,  one  of  the  most  eminently 
early  improvers,  is  believed  to  have  introduced  the  practice  into  the  western 
counties ;  he  having,  in  1733,  granted  thirtj-one  years  tacks  to  his  tenants  on 
the  baronies  of  Auchencross  and  Cathcart,  and  within  the  three  following  years 
to  those  in  the  lands  of  Craighall,  Layland,  and  parish  of  Maybole,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  which  was,  that  they  should  be  *'  obliged  to  sow  ten  pounds  of 
red  clover  seed,  for  an  experiment,  on  half  an  acre  of  the  first  break  of  their 
crofting  which  falls  to  be  grass.'*  Red  clover  la  also  reported  to  have  been 
first  sown  in  Forfisuiahire  in  1755,  by  a  &rmer  in  the  parish  of  Logie  Pert,  and 
in  Kincardineshire  about  1760 ;  while  in  most  northern  counties  it  seems  to 
have  been  little  known,  even  towards  the  end  of  that  century.  In  1730,  Sir 
William  Nicolson,  Bart,  of  Glenbervie,  Kincardineshire,  by  sowing  seeds  col- 
lected promiscuously  from  natural  meadow-hay,  among  the  third  or  fourth 
successive  crops  of  oats  after  le%  was  the  first  in  the  district  of  Meams  to 
make  an  innovation  on  the  old  practice  of  leaving  the  land,  after  being  crop- 
ped out,  to  renew  its  heri)age  without  artificial  aid.  Sainfoint  and  lucem];, 
having,  at  an  early  period,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  among  English 
growers,  it  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  they  should  be  entirely  over- 
looked even  in  this  less  &vourable  climate.  Accordingly,  we  find,  in  the 
Select  Transactions  of  the  afore-mentioned  Society,  published  in  1743,  that 
the  Earl  of  Stair  had,  for  several  preceding  years,  cultivated  both,  at  New 
Listen,  in  West  Lothian;  and  the  same  nobleman  is  further  stated  in  that 
work  to  have  *^  made  noble  examples,  both  in  Lothian  and  Galloway,  in  the 
practice  of  turnip,  cabbage,  and  carrot  husbandry,  by  the  plough."  About 
the  year  1765  to  1770,  the  sowing  of  rye-grass,  red,  white,  and  yellow  clover, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  rib-grass^  seems  to  have  become  pretty  general 
in  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland.  In  1773,  the  red  or  creeping- 
rooted§  and  sheep's  fescue||  grasses  were  grown  by  Dr.  Anderson ;  and  about 
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the  same  period^  or  shortlj  afber^  tHe  then  proprietor  of  Glammis  Castle,  in 
Forfarshire,  with  the  yiew  of  improying  the  pasturage  ahout  that  ancient 
residence,  had  the  peurks  sown  down  to  permanent  grass,  with  seeds  saved  pro- 
miscuously from  haj  grown  in  some  of  the  richest  meadows  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  to  this  day  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  experiment  are  still  eyident,  and 
no  less  striking  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  grazier,  from  the  prevalence  of 
Avena^vescens  and  other  grasses  rarely  met  with  in  the  surrounding  coun« 
try.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  fescues  and  several  others  of  the 
permanent  natural  grasses,  as  timothy,  cock*s-foot,  Yorkshire  fog,  <kc.,  began  to 
receive  a  little  attention,  arising  from  the  fEivourably  reported  results  attendant 
on  their  culture  in  the  south,  and  the  persevering  advocation  of  their  merits, 
both  by  agricultural  and  botanical  writers. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  increased  facilities  for 
communication  and  conveyance  have  removed  the  obstacles  which  formerly 
limited,  for  a  considerable  period  at  least,  the  adoption  of  any  new  practice  or 
mode  of  culture  to  the  district  in  which  it  might  have  been  originated ;  so 
that  improvements  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  may  now  be  said  to  go 
on  simultaneously ;  and  therefore,  as  further  separate  notices  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  plants  to  these  countries  would  merely  be  a  repetition  of  dates,  in  the 
following  paragraph  the  most  deserving  additions  which  have  been  made  with- 
in ike  past  forty  years  are  recorded  in  their  order  of  priority,  without  regard 
to  classification  under  the  heads  of  the  different  countries,  as  in  those  pre- 
ceding. 

The  hard  fescue*  and  smoothnstalked  meadow-grassesf,  if  not  cultivated 
before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  appear  at  least  to  have  had  a  little 
attention  bestowed  upon  them  very  early  in  the  present,  although  the  exact 
period,  or  by  whom,  has  not  been  ascertained.  In  1807,  Dr.  Richardson,  of 
Portmsh,  Ireland,  created  a  considerable  sensation  among  agriculturists  by  the 
introduction  of  the  fiamous  fiorin  grass]!,  which,  as  stated  at  page  8,  was  culti- 
vated more  than  forty  years  before  by  StiUingfleet,  who,  in  succeeding  works  of 
his,  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  growers  the  advantages  of  cultivating  it 
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along  with  the  "  float-feecue,  on  moist  meadow  lands,*'  seemingly,  howerer, 
with  very  little  effect;  so  that  to  Dr.  Richardson  belongs  the  merit  of  first  ac- 
quiring for  the  fiorin  a  fair  and  general  trial  About  1820,  an  extensive  set 
of  experiments  with  grasses,  including  many  exotic  as  well  as  natire  sorts  not 
previously  cultivated,  wbs  instituted  at  Woburn  Abbey,  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford;  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  by  the  kte  Mr. 
George  Sinclair,  then  gardener  to  his  Grace,  in  his  invaluable  "  Hortus  Gra- 
mineus  Wobumensis,'*  which  work  may  justly  be  said  to  have  first  directed 
that  general  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  useM  grasses,  so  long  and  unac- 
countably withheld. 

In  1821,  the  crimson  clover"^  was  brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart.,  and  grown  in  Berwickshire  that  same  year :  threS  years  afler- 
wards  it  was  introduced  into  England,  on  a  much  more  extended  scale,  by 
Mr.  John  Ellman,  jun.,  of  Southover,  near  Leeds.  Mr.  Elles,  of  Longleat,  in 
1826-27,  recommended,  from  experience,  the  cultivation  of  the  day-lilyf,  as  a 
grateful  and  early  spring  food  for  milk  cows.  And  in  1830,  D.  Grant,  nur- 
seryman at  Lewisham,  advertised  the  rough  or  prickly  comfreyX,  which  he 
had  discovered  to  be  an  agreeable,  fast-growing,  and  nutritious  food  for  both 
cattle  and  horses.  In  1831,  we  first  introduced  the  Italian  rye-grass§,  from 
Hamburgh,  and  that  same  year  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Banchory,  also  brought  home 
a  few  seeds  of  it  from  Munich.  The  late  George  Stephens,  land-drainer,  Edin- 
burgh, introduced  the  hybrid  clover ||  from  Sweden,  in  1834,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  villous  annual  vetchlT  was  brought  into  notice,  and  recommended  as 
a  winter  tare,  by  Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  Annat,  Perthshire,  who  discovered  its  seeds 
in  a  cargo  of  Dantiic  wheat.  In  1835,  Mr.  Smith,  at  Ayr,  brought  the  Si- 
berian cow  parsnip**  under  the  notice  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Scotland,  as  a  productive  and  early  spring  food  for  cattle.  The 
blackish-headed  foxtail  grassft  was  first  recommended  in  1839,  by  a  writer  in 
Loudon*8  ''GardeBer'sMagasine;**  andin  1840,  the  wood-millettt  or  pheasant 
grass,  a  species  seemingly  destined,  when  its  merits  become  more  generally 
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known,  and  its  culture  better  understood,  to  form  an  important  feature  in 
woodiandsy  was  introduced  to  cultivation  bj  Mr.  A.  Gorrie. 

In  1842,  the  Tuasack-graas^  of  the  Falkland  Islands  attracted  considerable 
attention.  This  gigantic  product  of  these  ungenial  regions  has  been  especially 
recommended  for  trial  on  the  northern  and  western  coasts  and  islands  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  was  observed  in  the  above  year  growing  luxuriantly 
on  peaty  seaward  exposures,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  botanist  to  the  Antarctic 
Expedition,  to  whom  is  due  the  merit  of  its  introduction  to  Europe,  and  from 
whose  description  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

**  This  remarkable  grass  is  perennial,  and  forms,  with  its  densely  matted 
''  roots,  crowded  but  isolated  hillocks  or  tumuli,  three  to  six  feet  in  height, 
**  and  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  the  leaves  and  stems  spring. 
"  Roots  fibrous;  the  fibres  very  tortuous;  stems  or  culms  numerous,  arising  from 
"  the  hillocks,  erect,  branched,  or  divided  only  at  the  base,  three  or  four  feet 
**  long,  smooth,  compressed,  leafy,  and  pale  yellow,  abounding  in  saccharine 
"  matter,  and,  when  young,  esculent  even  for  man.** 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  Tussack-grass  into 
general  cultivation  on  the  sea-coasts  of  this  country;  but,  except  in  the  Ork- 
neys aad  the  Lews,  with  very  indifferent  success.  Mr.  Matheson,  of  Achany, 
obtained  seeds  in  1844,  which  were  sown  the  following  spring  in  various 
parts  of  the  Lews.  In  two  places  only  did  they  vegetate,  at  Holme  and  Coll, 
the  soil  selected  was  a  deep  brown  moss^  of  medium  dryness,  close  to  the  sea; 
and  the  plants  made  their  appearance  in  the  following  summer.  We  exam- 
ined them  in  September  of  the  same  year,  when  they  shewed  eveiy  appear- 
ance of  strength  and  vigour.  The  second  year  the  grass  produced  seeds ;  the 
average  height  attained  by  the  pLints  was,  however,  but  three  feet.  Mr. 
Matheson  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  the  Tussack,  to  insure 
its  flourishing,  must  be  grown  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  sea^  so  as  to  be  within  influence  of  the  driving  spray.  Mr.  Traill  is 
the  only  person  known  to  us  who  has  raised  plants  from  the  seed.  His  ex- 
periments were  instituted  at  Woodwick  in  the  island  of  Rousay,  one  of  the 
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Orkneys,  the  soil  and  exposure  of  which  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  Lews. 
On  visiting  Woodwick  last  autumn,  we  found  the  plants  in  a  very  thriring 
state.  Our  own  experience  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  localities  within 
influence  of  the  sea  spray,  the  soil  being  of  a  peaty  nature,  are,  without  doubt, 
the  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  Tussack;  and  in  such  places  it  is  likely 
to  be  of  great  service,  as  few  other  nutritive  grasses  will  exist  there.  In  our 
own  Experimental  Grounds  it  does  not  thrive  well;  which  may,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  light  and  dry.  Regarding  its 
value  as  a  forage  plant,  we  have  before  us  an  analysis  made,  at  our  request,  by 
Professor  Johnston,  the  results  of  which  shew  that  ''the  Tussack  grass  ought 
to  be  very  nutritive."  Propagation,  in  the  absence  of  seed,  is  easily  effected, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  by  subdivision  of  the  roots. 

Numerous  additional  species  of  grasses  and  other  herbage  plants  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  preceding  enumeration,  from  the  dates  not  having  been  as- 
certained. Of  these  may  be  mentioned,  wood  meadow-grass*,  nerved-eeeded 
meadow-grasst,  various-leavedt  and  damel-spiked§  fescue-grasses,  float-fescue 
or  floating  sweet  grass ||,  Oriental  bunias  or  hill-mustardlT,  Moliner's  clo- 
ver**,  (fee. 

In  the  preceding,  the  introduction  of  species  has  chiefly  been  recorded; 
and,  as  far  as  regards  the  indigenous  plants,  it  does  not  appear  that  much 
improvement  remains  to  be  effected  by  the  further  introduction  of  these,  al- 
though important  results  may  be  anticipated  fix)m  extending  the  field-culture 
of  many  of  those  valuable  species,  which  may  be  said  to  have  hitherto  only 
formed  subjects  of  experiment.  As,  however,  the  cultivation  of  original  spe- 
cies constitutes  only  the  first  steps  in  the  improvement  of  plants,  it  is,  there- 
fore, to  the  selection  of  permanent  varieties  of  these,  distinguished  from  their 
origins  by  the  possession  of  superior  qualities,  as  greater  growth,  earlier  ma- 
turity, adaptation  to  particidar  purposes,  &c.,  that  we  are  ultimately  to  look 
for  the  most  beneficial  results.     It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that^  al- 
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thoagh  much  remainB  to  be  done  in  this  department,  3ret  a  sufficiencj  has 
been  accomplished^  to  point  out  the  deriyable  advantages,  and  therebj  stimu- 
late cultiyatoTS  to  further  exertions. 

The  repeated  saving  of  rye-grass  seeds  from  first  crops  by  the  earlier 
growers,  resulted,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in  the  prevalence  of  a 
short-lived  variety,  afterwards  termed  Annual  Rye-grass,  and  unfit,  in  many 
cases,  for  the  laying  down  of  liuids  to  two  or  more  years*  pasture^  which 
naturally  directed  attention  to  the  selection  of  a  more  lasting  variety.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  this  desideratum  was  then  supplied  by  Mr.  Peacy, 
of  North  Leach,  Wiltshire,  whose  perennial  rye-grass,  as  it  is  still  called,  soon 
became  known  throughout  both  Scotland  and  England.  Mr.  Peac/s  example 
was  followed  by  many  other  cultivators,  each  of  whom  discovered,  or  fiuicied 
he  had  discovered,  a  variety  possessing  new  or  additional  merits,  so  that, 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  '^Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumensis"  in  1824, 
Dickson's,  Ruck's,  Russel's,  Stickney's,  Whitworth's,  &c.,  had  been  introduced. 
And  since  that  period^  names  of  many  other  particular  growers  have  been 
added  to  the  list;  so  that  it  now  requires  no  little  discrimination  to  fix  on 
what  are  really  the  most  deserving  of  cultivation.  About  1830,  Mr.  T. 
Bishop,  at  Methven  Castle,  Perthshire,  brought  out  an  evergreen  variety  of 
the  wood  meadow-grass^,  and  a  long-leaved,  deep-rooted  variety  of  the  hard 
fescuet,  both  of  which  he  selected  in  1826,  from  observing  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  they  withstood  the  severe  drought  of  that  summer;  and  the 
same  cultivator  has  since  brought  into  notice  three  other  varieties  of  the  hard 
fescue^  viz.,  an  earlyt,  a  large  purplish§,  and  a  large  saw-leaved  sort||,  and 
also  several  seemingly  much  improved  varieties  of  the  timothy,  foxtail, 
and  others  of  the  most  valuable  permanent  grasses.  In  1833,  we  intro- 
duced from  France  the  double  yielding  sainfoinlT,  a  very  luxuriant  grow- 
ing variety.  In  1834,  Mr.  Gorrie,  at  Annat,  discovered  a  fertile-seeded 
variety  of  the  tall  fescue-grass^^,  which  he  has  since  continued  to  pro- 
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pagate;  and  in  1840,  we  brought  from  Hamburgh  a  tall-growing  or  gigantic 
yarietj  of  the  same  plant  The  tree  clorer  from  Bokhara*,  a  tall  yarietj  of  white 
melilot,  which  attains  a  height  of  from  twelye  to  twenty  feet,  created  a  little 
sensation  in  1839,  when  first  brought  to  this  country,  and  still  continues  to 
be  an  object  of  attraction.  The  specimens  in  the  collection^  grown  near 
Edinburgh,  are  about  sixteen  feet  in  height.  In  the  following  year,  a  yery  early 
but  rather  dwarf-growing  variety  of  lucem  from  Affghanistant  was  receiyed 
through  the  East  India  Company;  and  in  1841,  we  introduced  from  Ham- 
burgh two  strong  growing  grasses,  the  one  a  variety  of  cockVfoott,  and  the 
other  of  the  wood  meadow-graBB§. 

In  1841,  we  received  from  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Berlin,  seeds  of  a  very 
succulent  and  rapid-growing  grass,  under  the  name  of  Bromus  Schraderi, 
which,  on  first  trial,  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  highly  important  qualities,  but 
was  found  too  tender  for  the  severe  winter  of  1844-45.  In  1844,  the  bulbous 
barley  grassH  was  noticed  in  the  '^Bon  Jardinier**  as  being  naturally  well 
adt^ted  for  chalky  and  other  dry  calcareous  soils,  and  has  since  been  found  to 
succeed  on  such  in  the  south  of  England;  for  which  localities  the  villous 
wheat-grassir  was  also  recommended  about  the  same  time;  but  being  of  a 
diminutive  growth,  and  only  of  biennial  duration,  its  culture  has  not  been  at- 
tended with  equal  success. 

In  1848,  we  procured  from  Mr.  Cunningham,  Comely  Bank,  some  plants  of 
the  Pampas  grass**,  described  by  Humboldt  in  the  ''  Nova  Genera  et  Species 
Plantarum.''  It  is  a  strong  coarse  grass,  growing  in  large  tufts  or  tussocks, 
with  leaves  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length.  As  a  fixer  of  loose  sand-banks^ 
or  on  the  margins  of  rivers,  it  will  probably  prove  useful ;  while  its  quick 
growth  and  hardy  nature  point  it  out  as  an  excellent  cover  for  game.  Grows 
in  very  poor  soils,  if  moist;  but  thrives  most  luxuriantly  in  a  mixture  of 
gravel,  clay,  and  peat. 

The  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  disparity  in  the  quantities  and  propor- 
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tions  of  grass  seeds  sown  bj  difierent  indiyidttals  has  often  been  noticed  as 
involting  a  question  of  considerable  pecuniary  importance,  some  of  the  earlier 
anthors  baying  recommended  as  much  as  20  lbs.  of  each  of  the  red,  white,  and 
yellow  cloTers,  with  half  that  weight  of  rib-grass,  and  3  bushels  of  rye-grass 
per  acre;  while  others  asserted  that  one-fourth  of  that  quantity  was  sufficient. 
Nor  do  present  cultiyators,  in  many  instances,  approach  much  nearer  to  a 
unanimity  of  practice.  This  being  the  case,  in  regard  to  the  commoner  grasses 
and  cloTers,  a  still  greater  uncertainty,  as  was  to  be  expected,  prerailed  regf»>d- 
ing  the  proper  quanUties  and  proportions  of  the  comparatiyely  recently  intro- 
duced sorts.  These  circumstances  induced  us^  in  1834,  to  lay  before  the 
public,  through  the  medium  of  the  ^  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  a 
communication  on  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  grass  seeds  suited  to  alternate 
husbandry,  permanent  pasture,  pleasure  grounds,  ^.,  a  rerised  copy  of  which 
we  again  published  in  our  ^Agriculturist's  Manual"  in  1836.  As  seyeral 
sorts  can  now  be  had  at  reasonable  rates,  which  were  then  Uttle  known,  or  so 
scarce  and  high-priced  that  their  introduction  in  proper  quantities  would 
have  unwarrantably  heightened  the  price  per  acre  for  seeds,  we  haye  prepared 
a  new  series  of  tables  which  are  embodied  in  the  third  edition  of  our  ''  Trea- 
tise on  the  Cultiyated  Grasses,"  which  will  be  foimd  to  combine  the  results  of 
continued  experience  with  the  latest  introduction  and  improyements  in  prac- 
tice. We  trust  they  will  not  be  the  less  acceptable  at  the  present  period,  when 
an  increased  stimulus  to  the  cultiyation  of  the  natural  grasses  has  been  effect- 
ed by  the  now  almost  uniyersal  practice  of  frequent  drainage,  as  well  as  by 
the  alteration  in  the  tariff,  which  admits  the  importation  of  seeds  at  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  duty;  an  alteration  of  the  more  importance,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  greatest  supplies  and  finest  qualities  of  these  seeds  are 
deriyed  from  the  Continent. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  different  grasses  and  other  plants  are  ap- 
pended, in  the  hope  that  the  information  therein  contained  may  be  useM  to 
cultiyators  who  haye  not  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
characters  and  qualities. 

As  minute  botanical  descriptions  of  the  yarious  species  would  extend  this 
synopsis  beyond  the  assigned  limits,  and  also  proye  uninteresting  to  the  gene- 
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nditj  of  cultiyaton^  it  may  suffice  to  refer  those  desirous  of  obtaining  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  yarious  cultivated  species,  to  the  "  Hortus  Gramineus 
WobumensLs''  before-mentioned,  and  to  Dr.  R.  Pamell*s  publication  on  the 
*'  Grasses  of  Britain;**  works  not  only  replete  with  practical  and  scientific  infor- 
mation, but  also  illustrated  with  accurate  engrayings  of  all  the  native  species, 
and  their  remarkable  varieties. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  it  was  formerly  an  almost  univer- 
sal practice  to  sow  the  grasses  by  mecuure,  and  the  clovers  by  weight;  but  of 
late,  the  more  judicious  innovation  of  sowing  the  whole  by  weight  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced;  for  although  the  greater  weight  in  one  sort  is  no  cri- 
terion of  its  superiority  over  less  weight  in  another,  yet  a  greater  weight  in 
the  same  kind  always  denotes  a  superior  quality.  Thus,  when  seed  is  light, 
and  consequently  inferior,  the  greatest  number  of  seeds  is  obtained  by  adher- 
ing to  a  given  weight;  and  hence  there  is  chance  of  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  plants  springing  up  as  when  the  seeds  are  plump  and  heavy.  But  a  given 
weight  or  measure,  applied  to  the  seeds  of  different  grasses,  b  no  indication  of 
the  number  of  plants  each  sort  will  produce — there  being  material  differences 
both  in  the  relative  bulk  and  specific  gravities  of  such  seeds,  as  well  as  a  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  each,  which  germinate  in  a  given  quantity. 
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TTNDSR  ihis  head  it  ia  bj  no  means  intended  to  particularise  all  the 
^  grasses  indigenous  to  this  country,  but  only  such  as  more  especiallj  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  agriculturist,  either  firom  their  possessing  qualities 
entitling  them  to  cultiTation  under  certain  circumstances,  or  on  account  of  their 
poasessing  properties  injurious  to  the  soil,  or  to  such  crops  as  thej  are  generallj 
found  growing  amongst 


I.  LOLIUM*.  (Lmn.) 

P.  LOLIUM  PERENNE. 

Engluhr^CouMoiBi  Rtb-Obass.    |    i^renoA— LIyeaib  vivaok. 

1.  Common  Bye-grass — ^Possesses  sereral  good  qualities  to  recommend  it  to 
the  attention  of  cultivators,  the  principal  of  which  are, — ^its  suitableness  to  a 
great  yariet j  of  soils,  the  facility  with  which  it  is  propagated,  by  reason  of 
its  seeds  being  produced  in  abundance,  and  their  uniformity  in  ripening,  and, 
althoi^h  hst,  not  the  least  of  its  good  qualities,  the  fibrous  structure  of  its 
roots,  which  fits  it  in  an  eminent  degree  for  alternate  husbandry.  Notwith- 
standing, howerer,  all  these  good  qualities,  its  culture,  in  this  country  at  least, 
bas  doubtless  been  carried  too  fAV,  to  the  exclusion  often  of  sorts  which  would 
yield  a  greater  return,  and  might,  in  every  respect,  be  grown  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances to  &r  greater  advantage. 

Like  other  plants  which  have  received  an  extensive  cultivation,  there  are 

•  From  the  Celtic  Zotoo,  irhich  in  Latin  is  rendered  LoHtm. 
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several  varieties  of  the  Commoii  Rje-grass,  the  principal  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

2.  Conunon  Perennial  or  SoottUh  Perennial — This  is  the  sort  most  ^ne- 
rallj  emplojed  for  sowing  on  lands  which  are  subjected  to  rotations,  in  which 
two  or  more  successive  seasons  of  grass  crop  are  required;  and  in  such  oases 
the  seeds  should  be  saved  from  plants  of  at  least  two  years'  standing,  by  which 
means  the  produce  is  of  more  permanent  duration  than  that  of  seed  saved 
from  the  crop  of  the  first  season;  indeed,  so  much  does  the  duration  of  Rye- 
grass depend  on  the  previous  manner  adopted  in  saving  the  seed,  that  it  is  the 
produce  of  seeds  saved  successively  from  the  first  year's  crop,  which  constitutes 
that  which,  from  the  comparative  shortness  of  its  duration,  is  generally  termed — 

8.  Annual  Sye-grass, — owing  to  the  acquired  annual  habits  of  the  sort 
generally  known  by  this  name.  It  differs  from  the  more  permanent  varieties 
by  having  fewer  root  leaves,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  culms  or  stalks,  which 
are  rather  longer,  and  furnished  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  foliage  than  those 
of  most  of  the  perennial  varieties.  From  the  quantity  and  length  of  its  stalks 
or  culms,  this  sort  has  been  considered  a9  yielding  a  greater  bulk  of  crop  the 
first  season,  and  therefore  bett^  suited  for  single  crops  of  hay  than  the  peren- 
nial sorts;  but  the  results  of  late  experiments  tend  to  shew  that  the  quantity 
of  root-andnstalk-leaves  which  these  last  produce  talfy  compensates  for  any 
deficiency  which  m%y  arise  from  the  weight  of  their  culms,  besides  rendering 
the  hay  less  wiry  and  more  paUtable  than  that  of  the  Annual  Rye-grass,  whichi 
in  fact,  feema  to  possess  no  superior  quality,  exoept  that  it  yields  a  greater 
quantity  of  s^d* 

4.  EyergreeiL — This  varietiy  does  not  yield  such  a  bulky  crop  a9  the  Ork- 
ney, but  it  is  still  more  perennial  in  its  nature,  and  withatands  the  rigour  of 
winter  w^;  hence  it  derives  the  name  of  Evergreen.  This  variel^  is  some- 
times termed  I>evon  Ev^s, 

6.  KoUe's.— This  is  a  favourite  variety  in  some  places;  it  is  rather  of  a 
slender  habit,  but  grows  tall,  and  yields  a  very  bulky  crop. 

6.  Orkney,  or  Pollex£ui*i.— This  variety  acquires  its  name  from  havmg 
originally  been  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  PoUexfen,  of  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney,  who, 
by  devoting  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  Rye-grass  for  a  consider- 
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Able  period^  obtained,  ultimately,  this  superior  variety.  Its  qualities  are 
similar  to  the  other  Rye-grasses,  but  it  is  of  a  darker  green  oolour  than  the 
preceding. 

7.  Paoey*8, — This  yariety  produces  an  abundance  of  foliage,  both  at  the 
root*  and  on  the  stalky  whioh,  iJthough  rather  broader,  and  not  so  fine  in  ap« 
pearanoe  as  Whitworth's,  is  also,  from  its  perennial  character,  well  adi^ted  for 
pleasure  grounds  and  permanent  pasture.  Its  spikelets  are  shorter,  and  oon* 
tain  fewer  seeds  than  most  of  the  other  varieties. 

8.  fiuMdl's. — Named  in  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  first  point- 
ed out  the  original  plant,  from  whence  the  stock  has  been  raised,  to  Mr.  Hoi- 
dich,  the  late  editor  c^  the  ^*  Farmer's  JoumaL"  It  is  of  a  much  stronger  habit 
g[  growth)  and  yields  a  greater  bulk  of  crop  than  Whitworth*s  or  Paeey's.  It 
grovrs  also  early  in  spring,  and  remains  late  in  the  autumn. 

9.  Spreading  (Lolium  sU>l<miferum).'—Th\a  name  is  applied  to  a  remark- 
ably stoloniferous  variety,  the  seeds  of  which  were  procured  from  Germany, 
evidently  a  distinct  variety  frx)m  the  Stoloniferous  Rye-grass  mentioned  by 
Sinclair  in  his  ''  Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumensis"  It  was  about  a  fortn^ht 
longer  in  running  to  seed  in  our  Experimental  Grounds  than  any  of  the  other 
varieties  of  Rye-grass,  and  produced  comparatively  few  fioweiHitalks.  It  is  of 
early  spring  growth,  pushing  out  long  prostrate  stolons  or  shoots,  with  an 
abundance  of  foliage,  so  that  one  plant,  by  the  time  the  spikes  begin  to  ap- 
pear, will  form  a  close  tuft,  extending  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter; 
these  shootsy  howeyer,  although  lying  on  the  ground,  never  attempt  to  strike 
root  until  near  the  end  of  the  season,  and  eyen  then  very  sparingly.  Entire 
height  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  surface;  but  the  length  frt)m 
the  root  to  the  point  of  the  spike  is  often  nearly  three  feet. 

10.  StifikSMy's.^— This  yariety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Stickney,  an  intelligent 
agriculturist  in  Uoldemess.  It  resembles  MoUe's  a  good  deal  in  habit  of 
growth,  but  is  more  of  a  perennial  nature,  and  grows  eftroi^^  and  mcHre  fr-eely 
in  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  season. 

IL  Thick-stalked. — This  variety  was  procured  from  Vilmorin  k  Co.,  Paris, 
under  the  name  of  Lolium  grosmm  ;  it  is  nearly  as  remarkable  for  its  stiff  and 
upright  habit  of  growth  as  the  spreading  Rye-grass  is  for  its  slender  stoloni- 
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ferous  habit ;  height  about  twenty  inches.  In  bulk  of  crop  (so  &r  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  produce  of  a  small  sample  grown  in  our  Experimental 
Grounds,)  the  Z.  grossum  appears  to  be  inferior  to  most  of  the  cultivated  va- 
rieties. 

12,  Wliitwortli*8. — So  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Whitworth,  at  Acre 
House,  a  gentleman  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement  of  the  diflerent  varieties  of  Lolium  perenne.  In  the  **  Hortus  Gra- 
mineus  Wobumensis,"  this  sort  is  mentioned  as  possessing  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  properties  of  early  and  late  growth,  and  to  be  of  such  a  perennial 
nature,  or  so  tenacious  of  life,  that  the  ground  requires  two  or  three  pknigh- 
ings  to  overcome  its  vivacity,  so  as  to  prevent  its  injuring  the  succeeding  crop. 
Its  foliage  is  remarkably  fine,  which  renders  it  suitable  as  a  mixture  for  sow- 
ing in  pleasure  grounds. 

The  above  are  the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  Ldium  perenne,  but  there  are 
many  more  of  inferior  importance,  as  the  Holstein,  Broad-spiked,  kc,  and 
possessing  less  permanent  characters.  Those  of  the  most  perennial  habits, 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  yielding  a  greater  abundance  of  root  leaves 
and  fewer  stalks  or  culms,  are  denominated  Perennial;  and  those  of  shorter 
duration,  which  generally  produce  a  smaller  quantity  of  root  leaves  and  a 
greater  numberof  culms,  are  termed  Annual  Rye-grasses;  but  even  these  last 
will,  under  fikvourable  circumstances,  exist  two  or  three  years,  while  under  un- 
&vourable  circumstances  the  most  esteemed  perennial  varieties  will  scarcely 
exist  more  than  one  year.  Of  those  termed  Annual  there  is  only  one  variety 
in  cultivation.  But  even  the  sorts  which  are  most  permanent  in  their  char- 
acters, or  such  as  are  most  capable  of  producing  the  same  sort  from  seed,  have 
become  so  much  changed  in  habits  and  characters  from  the  effects  of  continued 
culture  upon  different  soils,  and  under  diflerent  circumstances,  as  no  longer 
to  retain  any  traces  of  the  properties  for  which  they  might  have  been  origin- 
ally distinguished. 
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2^  LOLIUM  MULTIFLORUM. 

13.  Xany-flowared  Annual  Bye-grau.— This  diflbirs  from  the  Italian  Rje- 
grass  in  being  of  leas  duiution,  or  strictlj  annual  Under  this  species  the 
following  two  Tarieties  fall  to  be  included,  seeds  of  which  were  receired  from 
France  in  1837;  but  as  thej  were  not  found  superior  to  the  common  in  quali- 
ty or  bulk  of  produce,  while  th^y  were  both  so  strictly  annual  as  to  yield  no 
grass  after  being  cut  for  seed,  their  cultivation  was  discontinued. 

14.  Brittany  many-flow«red  Annual  Bjre^grass.— This  variety  seems  to 
possess  the  most  common  forms  of  the  species,  and  is  indigenous  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name  in  France,  where  it  was  first  taken  notice  of  in  1835 
by  M.  Rieffel,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Establishment  of  Grand  Jouan,  who 
finds  it  particularly  wseial  for  growing  as  a  single  crop,  being  only  of  annual 
duration,  and  eminently  suited  for  such  soils  as  he  fiums,  viz.  high  wet  moorish 
lands  of  considerable  tenacity,  and  such  as  do  not  retain  the  clovers  through- 
out winter.  He  recommends  sowing  it  in  September  at  the  rate  of  40  lbs.  per 
acre,  and  finds  it  to  yield  enormous  crops  of  herbage  and  hay. 

15.  Bailly's  Short^wned  Annual  Bye-grais^Was  brought  into  notice  by 
a  celebrated  agriculturist  of  that  name  in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  about 
1835,  and  differs  from  the  last  in  having  only  those  seeds  towards  the  extremi- 
ty of  its  spikes  slightly  awned;  which  circumstance,  together  with  the  form 
and  great  weight  of  the  seeds,  as  well  as  its  shortness  of  duration,  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  hybrid  between  LoUum  UcUieum  and  L,  arverue.  Besides  hav- 
ing much  heavier  seeds,  it  is  shorter  in  growth,  as  well  as  thicker  in  straw,  and 
finer  in  foliage  than  the  last 


3^  LOLIUM  ITALICUM. 

Engluh — ^Italian  Rtb-Grass.    |    Frmck — Ivbaie  d'Italie. 

16.  Italian  Bye-grass. — ^The  most  marked  distinction  between  this  and  Z. 
perenne  is  in  the  lower  pale»  being  terminated  by  an  awn  or  beard,  the  varie- 
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ties  of  the  latter  being  all  beardless.  Botanists,  howcyer^  agree  in  concluding 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  awn  in  Gramineas  does  not  constitute  a 
sufficiently  permanent  character,  from  its  being  often  caused  merely  by  the 
efibcts  of  oHmate,  soil,  &c.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Italian  Rye- 
grass is  only  a  variety  of  L,  perenna.  The  formeri  however,  possesses  other 
distinctive  characters,  which,  although  they  may  seem  oi  little  consequence  in 
the  estimation  of  the  botanist,  are,  neverth^ess  (some  of  them  at  least,)  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  agriculturist.  Compared  with  any  varieties  of 
Common  Rye-grass,  the  X.  Ualioum  afibrds  a  stronger  braird,  arrives  sooner  at 
maturity,  has  a  greater  abondanoe  of  folii^i;e,  which  is  broader,  and  of  a  lighter 
or  more  liv^y  green  oolour,  grows  oonsiderftbly  taller^  is  more  upright,  or  less 
inclined  to  spread  on  the  ground;  its  spikes  are  longer;  spikelets  more  thinly 
set,  and  upon  the  whole  producing  a  less  bulk  of  seed,  which  is  smaUer,  has 
the  awn  (above  mentiolMd)  adhering  to  it,  and  is  generally  little  more  than 
half  the  weight  per  bushel  of  that  of  Common  Perennial  Rye-grass  when  grown 
under  similar  circumstances.  Another  of  its  distinguishing  characters  is,  that 
it  is  preferred  by  cattle  to  any  of  the  common  sorts,  a  fact  which  has  been 
proved  by  nimierous  experiments  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  while  it 
jdelds  early,  bulky,  and  quickly  succeeding  herbage,  which  renders  it  an  in- 
valuable grass  for  alternate  husbandry.  Its  comparatively  limited  duration 
fits  it  well  for  sowing  in  mixture  with  the  other  grasses  intended  for  permar 
nent  pasture,  as  it  dies  out  and  gives  place  to  the  weak  or  slowly  maturing 
perennial  sorts,  which  are  destined  ultimately  to  fill  the  ground. 

An  experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  since  our  firet  introduction  of  the 
Italian  Rye-grass  to  Britain,  enables  us  to  state,  that,  in  reiq[>ect  to  duration,  it 
may  be  termed  a  subperennial,  beyond  which  title  even  tiie  most  permanent 
varieties  of  Lolivm  perenne  have  no  claim.  In  most  instances,  two  seasons  of 
Italian  Rye-grass  are  all  that  can,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  be  depended 
upon  j  uid  in  very  wet,  cold,  spongy  soils,  it  will  often  exhibit  a  thin  stock 
the  second  season.  Instances  have,  however,  occurred  in  which  as  many  as 
five  and  even  six  successive  years*  produce  have  been  reaped  from  the  same 
field;  but  this  has  arisen  more  from  the  ground  having  been  reeown  in  course 
of  reaping  the  seed,  than  from  the  actual  duration  of  the  original  plants,  the 
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ieeds  being  remarkably  easilj  sefMuraied  from  the  baj,  even  alth<mgb  not  per- 
fectly ripe,  wbieb  will  always  render  the  barresting  of  them  an  operalion 
attended  with  considerable  care  and  diffienltj.  Altboogb  the  natural  ten- 
dencj  of  the  Italiaa  Rye-grafls  ia  to  produce  many  atalks  or  stems  from  tbe 
same  root,  yei,  from  its  uprigbt  babit  of  growth,  it  by  nib  means  forms  a  close 
turf;  hence  the  propriety  of  sowing  it  with  a  mixture  of  other  grasses  of  a 
different  habit,  which^  by  filling  up  the  interstices,  will  add  considerably  to 
the  weight  of  produce.  Diierent  opinions  are  still  entertained  as  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  Italian  Rye-grass,  but^  perhaps,  the  best  proof  of  its  excellence 
is  the  great  and  yearly  increasing  demand  for  its  seeds.  In  addition  to  its 
uses  for  hay  or  pasture  it  has  been  very  successfully  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  tares,  a  practice  described  and  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bishop,  Methyen  Castle,  in  a  communication  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  published  with  their  Priae  Essays  and  Transactions^ 
March,  1839. 

Like  all  other  pliuits  subjected  to  artificial  culture,  the  Italian  Rye-grass  is 
productive  of  numerous  sub-varieties.  In  this  country,  no  attention  has  however 
as  yet  been  devoted  to  the  selection  and  cultivation  of  any  variety  possessing 
permanency  and  superiority  of  character,  if  we  may  except  the  following: — 

17.  Short-awned  Italian  Bye-grass  {Lolium  italicum  subrntUictmy^'DnB 
variety  difiers  from  the  preceding  in  the  spikelets  being  larger,  and  bearing 
florets  with  short  awns,  hence  its  name.  The  seeds  are  heavier  and  thicker. 
Dr.  Pamell,  in  his  work  on  the  Grasses  of  Scotland,  states  that  an  acre  of  this 
grass  will  yield  from  5000  to  6000  lbs.  of  seed. 

4°.  LOLIUM  TEMULENTUM. 

BSABDED  DARNEL. 

Roots  fibrous;  annual  This  is  a  most  pernicious  weed  in  wheat  fields, 
where  it  is  sometimes  abimdant;  but  as  agriculture  advances,  it  is  rapidly 
disappearing  in  this  country.  Judging,  however,  from  the  quantity  of  its 
seeds  to  be  seen  in  most  samples  of  foreign  wheat,  it  must  be  very  prevalent 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent.     The  seeds,  if  very  abundant,  mixed  with 
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wheat  and  made  into  bread,  proYe  kgurious  to  health,  causing  delirium  and 
stupe&ction.  It  is  never  to  be  met  with  except  in  wheat  fields.  From  its 
seeds  being  about  the  same  size,  and  ripening  about  the  same  period  as  those 
of  the  wheat,  thej  are  consequently  difficult  to  separate.  Its  presence  no  doubt 
arises  from  a  bad  stock  of  seed.  It  is  also  known  in  some  districts  bj  the  name 
of  i>oi^. 

5\  LOLIUM  ARVENSE. 

BKARDLRSS  DABNEIi  OV  BRITAIN. 

1  Q  This  differs  from  the  bearded  in  having  very  short  sofb  imperfect  awns,  and 

a  smooth  culm  or  stalk ;  but  resembles  it  in  its  strong  upright  habit  of  growth, 
and  in  other  fparticulars.  From  the  great  similarity  between  this  and  the 
preceding,  it  b  generally  thought  to  be  a  variety,  and  very  likely  possesses 
the  same  deleterious  qualities. 
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n.  PHLEUM*.  (lAnn). 

h  Phlenm  pratenie  (Timothy  or  CaC94aU  ffroM).— Root  perennial;  flow- 
ers in  the  end  of  June.  In  America  tliis  grass  is  cnltiyated  almost  exclusivelj 
where  the  soil  is  &Y0urahlej  and  in  Britain  it  is  also  coming  into  repute  and 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  particiilarlj  in  some  districts  of  England. 
It  thrives  best  on  moist  soils  or  carse  lands,  uid  also  on  newlj  reclaimed  moor- 
ish soils;  when  grown  on  dry  light  soils  its  roots  become  bulbous  or  tuberous. 
According  to  the  Wobum  experiments,  the  Timothy  grass  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  affording  a  much  greater  quantity  of  nutriment  when  its  seeds  are 
ripe  than  it  does  if  cut  when  in  flower;  hence  it  presents  an  increased  stimulus 
to  its  cultivation,  from  its  seeds  being  procured  without  its  being  lessened  in 
value  as  a  hay  crop.  Therefore,  on  tenacious,  strong,  and  rather  moist  soils, 
it  is  entitled  to  a  precedence  almost  to  any  other,  and  should  at  least  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  mixture  employed  for  sowing  down  such,  either 
for  alternate  husbandry  or  permanent  pasture.  Compared  with  several  others, 
it  is,  however,  rather  deficient  as  an  early  spring  grass,  but  is  equal  to  any  of 
the  common  rye-grasses.  It  receives  the  name  of  Cat's-tail  from  the  form  of 
its  contracted  panicle;  and  is  the  Highland  badge  of  the  clan  Sutherland, 
whose  crest  is  a  cat.  The  name  of  Timothy-grass  it  received  in  America, 
from  being  originally  brought  by  Mr.  Timothy  Hanson  from  New  York  to 
Carolina.  Herd's  grass,  or  Herd-grass,  is  another  American  name  for  it. — 
The  FUole  des  Pria  of  the  French. 

2.  Phleum  nodofom  {Knotty-rooted,  or  Jointed  Timothy,  or  Cafs-iail 
Grau), — This  name  is  often  applied  to  the  bulbous-rooted  variety  of  P.  pra- 
tense  above  mentioned,  as  being  found  only  on  dry  soils;  but  it  differs  from 
it  in  the  form  of  its  culm  or  stalk,  which  is  knee-jointed,  and  of  a  prostrate 
spreading  habit  of  growth.  Its  panicles  are  shorter  and  more  tapering  to- 
wards the  extremities,  and  its  jointed  culm  more  concealed  by  the  sheaths  of 
its  foliage.  With  all  these  differences,  however,  it  is  generally  considered  as 
only  a  variety  of  the  preceding.  When  grown  from  seed  it  retains  its  ori- 
ginal characteristics. 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  Greek  name  for  Pifpha. 
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III.  ALOPECURUS*    (  mild). 

22  !•  Alopecurus  pratensis  (Meadow  Fox-tail  Grass).—  Root  fibrous,  peren- 
nial; flowers  in  May  and  beginning  of  June.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
best  of  pasture  grasses,  but  not  so  well  adapted  for  hay,  as  it  produces  few 
stalks,  which  are  sparingly  furnished  with  leaves;  its  root  leaves  are  very 
broad,  long,  soft,  slender,  and  grow  rapidly  when  cut  or  eaten  down  by  live 
stock;  it  grows  naturally  on  rather  superior  soils  of  medium  texture,  and 
constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  many  of  the  richer  natural  pastures  of  Bri- 
tain. It  requires  two  or  three  years  after  sowing  to  arrive  at  full  maturity. 
— Le  Vulpin  des  Pris  of  the  French. 

23  2.  Alopecnrus  geniculatus  {Jointed  Fox-tail  Grass), — Root  fibrous,  and 
perennial ;  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  August.  This  species  grows  naturally 
in  watery  or  marshy  places,  but  seldom  on  peaty  soils;  its  seeds  are  difficult 
to  procure,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  culms  or  seed  stalks  which  it  pro- 
duces, and  the  remarkable  irregularity  of  their  ripening.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered of  little  importance  to  the  agriculturist  on  account  of  the  small  quan- 
tity of  herbage  which  it  yields;  however,  on  some  of  the  irrigated  meadows 
near  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  nvers,  where  it  is  occasionally 
flooded  by  fresh-water  tides,  its  produce  is  not  so  very  inconsiderable,  yet 
such  places  might  be  occupied  by  others  which  would  yield  a  larger  bulk  of 
produce. — Le  Vulpin  genouille  of  the  French. 

24  3.  Alopecnrus  agrestis  {Slender  Fox-tail  Grass).  —  Root  fibrous,  of  bi- 
ennial duration;  flowers  in  July  and  August.  This  grass  is  generally  termed 
an  annual,  but  it  will  flower  and  last  two  seasons  on  a  light  dry  soil.  It  is  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  but  may  be  sown  along  with  some  others  on 
light  sandy  soils  on  the  sea  coast,  where  it  will  grow  much  better  than  any  of 
the  common  rye-grasses. — Le  Vulpin  des  Champs  of  the  French. 

25  *•  Alopecurus  nigricans  {Blackisli  headed  Fox-tail  Grass).  —  Perennial 

♦  From  alopex  a  fox,  and  oura,  a  toll 
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Natiye  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  This  grass  somewhat  resemhles  the 
meadow  fox-tail;  but  besides  the  darker  colour  of  its  panicles,  it  differs  in 
being  of  a  much  more  luxurious  and  rigid  habit  of  growth;  it  also  comes  into 
use  rather  earlier  in  spring.  The  results  of  several  trials  to  grow  its  seeds  in 
Scotland  seem  to  indicate  an  unsuitability  in  the  climate  for  that  purpose;  but 
as  these  are  now  beginning  to  be  grown  on  the  continent^  a  few  jears  will  be 
sufficient  to  test  its  real  merits. 
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IV.  ARRHENATHERUM*  (Beam.) 

2g  1.  Arrhenafhemm  avenaoeum  (Fibrous-rooted  TaU  OatlUce  Gtobb),  — 

This  species  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  A  vena  elatior  and  Holctu  avena- 
ceus.  The  only  botanical  distinction  between  this  and  the  following  is  in  the 
roots  being  fibrous^  while  in  the  other  they  are  bulbous  or  tuberous,  and  in 
the  colour  of  its  foliage,  which  is  of  a  more  vivid  green;  it  grows  taller,  more 
close,  or,  in  other  words,  produces  a  much  greater  number  of  stalks  or  culms 
upon  a  given  space  of  ground,  and  a  greater  bulk  of  foliage  on  the  culm,  than 
the  bulbous-rooted  variety,  qualities  which  render  it  a  valuable  grass  for 
cultivating,  either  for  hay  or  pasture;  its  fibrous  roots  adapting  it  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  for  alternate  husbandry,  contrary  to  those  of  the  bulbous-rooted 
sort,  which  render  it  a  most  troublesome  weed  in  cultivated  land,  owing  to 
the  great  tenacity  of  life  which  its  tubers  possess.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  account  for  the  variable  forms  of  the  root  from  the  difference  of  soil  on 
which  this  grass  is  cultivated,  light  dry  soils  causing  the  formation  of  the 
bulbous  roots,  and  moist  rich  soils  the  fibrous  ones.  If  the  difference  does 
arise  from  such  causes,  it  must  be  from  a  very  long  continued  growth  on  their 
respective  soils;  for  the  seed  of  the  true  fibrous  variety  never  produces  bul- 
bous-rooted plants,  even  when  sown  on  the  lightest  and  driest  soils  and  suf- 
fered to  grow  there  for  a  length  of  time;  seeds  of  the  bulbous-rooted  sort 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  plants  having  bulbous  roots  the  first  season 
of  their  growth  on  whatever  kind  of  soil  they  may  be  sown.  In  France  the 
Fibrous-rooted  Oat-grass  is  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  kind 
whatever,  and  is  there  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  RaygyxM  de  France, 
Although  rather  late  in  flowering,  it  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  fo- 
liage in  the  spring  months,  and  reproduces  rapidly  after  being  cropped. — 
VAvoine  devei  of  the  French. 

27  2.  Arrhenathemm  avenaoeum  var.  bulbosum  (Btdbous-rooted  Oat  Grats 

•  From  arrhen,  a  mole,  and  other,  a  point,  the  spikes  being  ftirnisbed  with  awns. 
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or  Knot  Grass), — This  sort  is  more  common  than  the  other  in  most  parts  of 
this  country,  and  is  generallj  found  growing  on  light  soils  and  rocky  places 
in  cnltiTated  fields.  It  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  proper  tillage  and  gathei^ 
ing  off  its  roots;  its  foliage  is  thin,  and  not  well  relished  by  cattle.  It  is  ad- 
mitted as  forming  a  distinct  species  by  some  botanists,  although  it  is  more 
commonly  termed  a  variety  of  the  preceding. 
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V.  DACTYLIS*    (Linn.) 

2S  ^  DaotyliB  glomerata  (Rough  Cock's-foot) — Root  fibrous,  pei^nnial;  flow- 

ers in  June  and  July.  The  Rough  Cock's-foot  is  a  well-known  grass,  grow- 
ing abundantly  on  all  waste  plaoes  where  not  very  barely  cropped  by  cattle. 
It  is  a  valuable  grass  in  cultivation  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  pro- 
duce which  it  yields,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  its  leaves  grow  after  being 
cut.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  tufty,  and  rather  unsightly,  with  broad  foliage  of 
a  slightly  glaucous-green  colour,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  ornamental  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds.  Sheep  are  remarkably  fond  of  it,  but  they  should  be 
put  to  graze  early  in  spring;  for  if  allowed  to  stand  too  long,  it  gets  hard  and 
coarse.  When  subjected  to  perpetual  pasturage  the  Cock's -foot  does  not  seem 
to  last  above  five  or  six  years,  but  gives  place  to  the  smaller  and  finer  leaved 
sorts.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  iis  spreading  very  little  in  the  ground, 
and  being  in  general  closely  eaten  down  by  cattle,  particularly  sheep.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  growing  in  shady  moist  places,  under  trees,  &e.  In  America 
it  is  getting  into  extensive  cultivation,  under  the  name  of  Orchard-grass. 

29  ^*  Daotylis  glomerata  var.  gigantea  (Gigantic  Codcffoot  ^Vom).— This  is 

one  of  the  results  of  an  increasing  attention  which  has  of  late  years  been 
bestowed  upon  the  improvement  of  the  natural  grasses,  by  selecting  and  pro- 
pagating from  varieties  possessed  of  superior  properties.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  common  form  of  the  species,  by  being  of  a  much  more  vigorous 
growth,  attaining  to  a  considerably  greater  height,  and  producing  larger  sized 
seeds.  First  grown  by  Messrs.  Booth  &  Co.,  Hamburgh,  and  introduced 
from  thence  by  us  in  1841. 

QQ  3.  Daotylis  empitosa   (Tussock  Grass  of  the  Falklandsy^Tlna  species  is 

very  readily  distinguished  from  D,  glomerata  by  the  longer  and  less  rigid 
flower  spike,  the  highly  succulent  nature  of  the  stalks  and  leaves,  its  tufted 

*  From  daetylot,  a  finger;  tlie  head  being  so  diridcd,  ai,  in  the  fervid  imagination  of  the  great  botanist, 
to  resemble  fingers. 
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and,  generally,  more  robust  and  luxuriant  habit  of  growth.  Another 
striking  character  is,  that  on  yiewing  the  leaf  by  transmitted  light,  two  very 
distinct  semi-transparent  lines  are  seen  running  on  either  side  of  the  mid- 
rib, from  the  base  to  the  apex.  At  page  13  will  be  found  further  particulars 
relative  to  its  history  and  cultiyation. 
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VI.  FESTUCA*.  (lAnn.) 

3X  ^  Festnoa  arenaria  {Sand  Feaetie  Grass). — This  name  is  implied  to  a 

Festuca  found  growing  abundantly  amongst  Elymus  arenarius,  AmmopkHa 
arundinaeea,  d:c,,  on  the  verge  of  the  blowing  sands  of  Barry,  in  Forfarshire. 
Root  leaves  long  and  wiry-like,  bundled  together  by  long  reddish  sheaths; 
stem  leaves  also  long,  and  a  good  deal  flattened;  stems  nearly  upright,  with 
large  slightly  kneed  joints;  average  height  of  specimens  growing  amongst  the 
sand  eighteen  inches;  root  creeping,  perennial;  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
The  cultivation  of  this  Fescue  has  never  been  attempted  on  an  extensive 
scale,  but  it  succeeds  well  on  light  sands,  yielding  a  considerable  quantity  of 
nutritious  anunal  food,  where  few  other  grasses  will  grow,  except  the  Sand 
Lyme  and  Reed  grasses,  which  cattle  refuse  to  eat.  It  is  noticed  by  some 
botanists  as  being  only  a  variety  of  F.  rubra  or  F,  duriuacula,  but  whether 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  distinct  species  or  not,  it  is  certainly  very  distinct  both 
in  habit  and  appearance. 

22  2.  Festuoa  duriuscula  (Hard  Fescue  fi^raw).— Stem-leaves  broader  and 

more  flattened  than  the  root  ones,  which  are  rounded  or  wire-shipped;  root 
fibrous,  perennial;  flowers  in  June  or  July;  height  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  feet.  The  Hard  Fescue  may  be  classed  amongst  the  best  native  grasses 
for  general  purposes.  It  will  thrive  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  produce 
a  greater  weight  of  fodder  than  might  be  expected  from  its  comparative 
dwarf  habit  of  growth,  and  is  found  to  resist  the  effect  of  severe  drought  in 
summer,  and  to  retain  its  verdure  during  winter  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It 
constitutes  a  great  portion  of  the  best  natural  pastures  in  the  country,  espe- 
cially where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry.  From  the  fineness  of  its  foliage  and 
greenness  in  winter,  it  is  well  adapted  for  sowing  in  parks  and  pleasure 
groi^ids,  and  for  sheep  pasture;  but  for  short  grass  to  be  kept  under  the 
scythe,  it  should,  from  its  wiry  nature,  enter  sparingly  into  the  mixture. 

*  From  the  Celtic  >btf,  tAga\fy\ng  pasture  or  food. 
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There  is  a  yarietj  of  this  species  F.  uri  haying  remarkably  long  slender  root 
leaves^  and  few  stems,  the  former  of  which  attain  the  remarkable  length  of 
three  feet. 

3.  Festnca  dnrinaonla  var.  prsdooz  {Early  Hard  Fescue).— -A  purplish 
coloured;  verj  early,  and  consequently  useful  variety  for  Spring  pastures. 

4L  Festuoa  dorinsoula  van  pnrpurata  (Purplish  Hard  Fescue),-^o 
named  firom  its  general  colour,  and  that  of  its  stems  and  panicles  in  particular. 
This  variety  is  considered  by  Mr.  Bishop,  Methven  Castle,  Perthshire,  who  has 
experimented  largely  with  grasses,  to  be  the  most  productive  of  the  Hard 
Fescues,  and  exceedingly  well  adapted  either  for  hay  or  pasture  lands. 

6.  Feitaoa  durinsoula  var.  serrata  {Saw4eaved  Hard  Fescue), — So  named 
from  possessing  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  others  a  particular  roughness  on 
the  margin  of  its  leaves.  Sheep  are  found  to  manifest  a  partiality  for  this  sort ; 
and  the  pleasing  green  colour  of  its  foliage,  which  it  retains  in  an  imusual  fresh- 
ness throughout  the  winter,  renders  it  especially  applicable  for  lawn  pastures. 

6.  Festuoa  duriuscnla  var.  uri  {Bishop's  Creeping  Rooted  Hard  Fescue). 
— From  the  creeping  tendency  of  this,  it  might,  perhaps,  with  more  propriety 
have  been  included  imder  F.  rubra,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  other 
particulars;  its  principal  value  depends  on  the  deep  and  creeping  habit  of  its 
roots,  which  suits  it  in  an  eminent  degree  for  withstanding  severe  drought, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  its  originator,  would  render  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
Colonists  in  such  climates  as  Australia. 

Festuoa  oalamaria— See  Poa  Sylvatica. 

Festuoa  elatior — See  Bucetum  elaUus. 

Fastoca  elatior  var.  gigantear— See  Bucetum  elatius  var.  giganteum. 

7.  Feitaoa  heterophylla  {Various4eaved  Fescue-Grass).  —  Root  leaves 
long,  narrow,  and  flexuous,  of  a  dark  green  colour;  leaves  of  the  culm  or 
stalk,  broad,  and  of  a  lighter  or  more  vivid  green;  culms  numerous  and  up- 
right; root  fibrous,  perennial;  flowers  in  June  and  July;  height  four  to  fiYe 
feet  This  species  is  a  native  of  France,  and  introduced  into  Britain  in  1812. 
It  is  grown  pretty  extensively  on  several  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly 
in  the  Low  Countries,  from  whence  its  seeds  are  imported.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  our  climate,  and  ripens  an  abundance  of  seed.   For  a  single  crop  of  hay,  it  is 
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particularly  well  adapted,  and  will  yield  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  bulk  of 
herbage  than  any  other  of  the  Fescues,  but  produces  little  exc^  root  leaves 
after  being  cut  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  well  fitted  for  sowing  as  a  mixture, 
either  on  hay  or  pasture  lands^  but  particularly  on  the  former. — La  Fitwque  d 
feuiUes  varices  of  the  French. 

Festuoa  loliaoea— See  Bucetum  loliaceum. 

8.  Festaoa  ovina  (Sheep't  Fescue). — Leaves  very  marrow  and  rough;  stem 
square;  seed  smaU,  cylindrical,  and  pointed  at  both  ends;  grows  in  small 
tufts;  root  fibrous,  perennial;  height  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches;  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  F,  duriMtcvkt 
by  its  dwarf  and  more  tufted  habit  of  growth,  its  short,  stiff,  upright  leaves, 
and,  above  all,  by  its  square  culms  or  stalks.  In  quantity  of  produce  it  is 
much  inferior  to  the  other  cultivated  Fescues,  but  admirably  adapted  for 
growing  on  elevated  moorish  sheep  pastures,  being  well  liked  by  these  ani- 
mals. Although  the  foliage  is  fine,  yet  it  is  not  well  suited  for  sowing  on 
bowling-greens,  ^c,  on  account  of  its  small  tufted  habit  of  growth,  and  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  cutting  it  with  the  scythe. 

Festuoa  pratensis— See  Bucetum  praterm. 

9.  Festaca  rnbra  {Red  or  Creeping  Fetcue-Ghxtss). — This  is  conffldered  by 
some  as  merely  a  variety  of  the  F.  duriuscula  slightly  altered  in  habit,  from 
growing  always  on  light  dry  sandy  soils.  It  is  distinguv^ed,  however,  by  its 
creeping  roots,  broader  and  generally  darker  coloured  foliage,  and  producing 
a  smaller  number  of  stems.  From  its  creeping-rooted  habit,  it  is  comparatively 
of  little  use  to  the  agriculturist,  except  for  sowing  on  light  sandy  sea  coasts, 
after  the  shifting  sand  has  been  partly  consolidated. 

10.  Festaca  tennifblia  (Fine-leaved  Feicue), — This  sort,  evidently  a  va- 
riety of  F,  ovina,  grows  naturally  in  great  abundance  with  it  in  many  of  the 
dry  pastures  of  France,  and  may  be  met  with  occasionally  in  Britain  also.  It 
differs  from  the  latter  in  being  of  a  less  tufted  habit  of  growth,  having  shorter 
stems  or  culms,  looser  panicles,  awnless,  smaller  and  brighter  coloured  seeds, 
and  much  longer  and  slenderer  leaves,  which  are  of  a  light  vivid  green  colour. 
Is  well  suited  for  sowing  down  pleasure  grounds,  but  of  little  importance  in 
field  culture.     La  F6tvque  iifeuiUes fines  of  the  French. 
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VII.     BUCETUM.  (Pamell). 

L  Buoetnm  prateaie  (Meadow  Fesme-Grcus). — Leaves  broad,  and  of  a 
liyelj  green  colour;  root  fibrous;  perennial;  height  generally  from  two  to 
three  feet;  flowers  in  June  and  J^ulj.  This  is  an  excellent  grass,  either  for 
alternate  hosbandrj  or  permanent  pasture,  but  more  particularlj  the  latter: 
when  growing  naturallj,  it  is  generally  found  on  superior,  rather  moist  soils, 
and  often  forming  a  considerable  portion  of  the  natural  pasture.  It  is  well 
liked  by  all  kinds  of  domestic  herbivorous  animala — La  Fetuque  des  Fris  of 
the  French. 

2.  Bncetnm  loliaceum  (Damd  or  Spiked  Rye-Orau-like  Fescue),'-lQ.  habit 
of  growth  and  bulk  of  produce  this  species  much  resembles  the  last,  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  its  inflorescence  spiked,  as  in  the  rye-grass,  also  by  being  natu- 
rally more  adapted  to  grow  in  marshy  situations.  It  is  ea»ly  distinguished  from 
the  rye-grass  by  its  spikelets  having  occasionally  a  short  foot-stalk,  always  two 
glumes,  and  improving  in  proportion  to  its  age,  which  is  directly  the  reverse 
of  the  rye-grass.  The  true  B,  loUaceum  produces  little  seed,  and  hence 
has  been  considered  a  hybrid  between  the  B.  pratense  and  FoafluUans,  an 
opinion  which  seems  justified  in  some  respects  by  its  growing  generally  on 
moister  soils  than  the  former,  but  never  in  water  like  the  latter.  There  are, 
however,  many  intermediate  varieties  between  B.  loliaceum  and  B.  pratense, 
which  have  short  branches  towards  the  base  of  the  spike,  and  become  two- 
rowed  towards  the  point;  these  are  generally  more  prolific  in  seed,  and  con- 
stitute the  B,  loliaceum  of  the  seed  shops. 

3.  Bucetum  elatius  {TaU  Fescue-Grass), — This  species  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  B.  pratense  by  being  much  larger  (nearly  double)  in  all  its 
parts.  It  is  also  like  it  perennial,  and  fibrous-rooted;  grows  naturally  on 
moist  superior  soils,  in  waste  places,  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  &c.  It  is  rather 
a  coarse-like  grass,  but  may  be  sown  either  for  hay  or  permanent  pasture,  on 
moist  soils,  shady  places,  &c.     Yields  an  abundant  crop,  and,  notwithstanding 
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its  seeming  coarseness,  is  relished  by  cattle  generally.  There  are  several  ya- 
rieties  intermediate  between  this  and  B,  prcUerue;  the  most  important  of 
which,  to  the  cultivator,  are  B,  elaHus  yar.  fertile  and  B.  eUuius  yar.  sterile  : 
the  former  produces  an  abundance  of  seeds,  and  may  be  at  once  known  by  its 
more  pendulous  or  drooping  panicle;  the  latter,  which  is  the  most  common, 
in  a  wild  state  produces  comparatirely  few  perfect  florets. 

^^  4.  Bucetum  elatius  var.  giganteum  (Gigantic  Tall  Fescue-Grass), — This 

name  has  been  appropriately  applied  by  its  originators,  Messrs.  Booth,  of  Han^- 
burgh,  to  a  very  strong  growing  variety  of  Tall  Fescue-grass,  distinguished, 
like  the  Giant  Cock's-foot-grass,  by  its  gigantic  growth,  and  large  size  of 
seeds;  in  addition  to  which  properties,  it  \a  also  more  prolific  in  seed  than 
some  of  the  commoner  varieties  of  B,  datius, 

A^  6.  Bucetnm  giganteom  {Tail  or  Giant  Brome  Grass), — Leaves  long,  very 

broad,  ribbed,  and  of  a  vivid  green  colour;  root  fibrous,  perennial;  height 
four  to  ^Ye  feet;  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Grows  naturally  in  woods,  but 
not  common.  It  yields  an  immense  bulk  of  foliage,  which,  however,  is  not 
well  rehshed  by  cattle,  except  in  a  dry  state,  mixed  with  other  hay.  Together 
with  some  of  the  other  Brome-grasses  this  is  eaten  by  deer  and  roe  in  winter, 
and  also  by  sheep  when  better  food  is  scarce. 
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Vm.  POA*.    (Linn.) 

1.  Poa  abysdnioa  (Abyssinian  MeadouhGrass), — In  the  ''  Bon  Jardinier/* 
this  grass  is  mentioned  as  having  been  so  highly  recommended  by  travellers, 
who  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  immense  returns  which  it  yields  in  its 
native  country,  that  several  trials  have  of  late  been  made,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  it  might  be  advantageously  grown  in  France;  the  results  of  which 
rather  tend  to  shew,  that,  although  in  ordinary  seasons  it  will  ripen  its  small 
millet-like  seeds  in  the  latitude  of  Paris^  yet  its  culture  for  forage  or  herbage 
is  likely  only  to  be  profitably  practised  in  the  southern  provinces. 

2.  Poa  annua  (Annual  Meadow-Grrass). — Stem  slightly  compressed;  roots 
fibrous,  annual ;  average  height  about  nine  inches;  in  flower  most  part  of  the 
year.  The  P.  annua  is  the  most  common  grass  in  all  temperate  climates,  and 
generally  considered  as  a  very  troublesome  weed.  In  some  parts  of  Suffolk  it 
forms  whole  fields  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  other  grasses,  and  is  there  gree- 
dily eaten  by  cows  and  sheep,  hence  it  has  been  recommended  as  a  pasture  grass; 
but  there  are  two  obstacles  which  tend  to  prevent  its  cultivation,  viz.  its  small 
bulk  of  produce,  and  the  difiiculty  with  which  its  seeds  are  collected;  the  latter 
owing  to  the  irregularity  with  which  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  from  being 
easily  shaken  out  when  ripe.  It  has,  however,  been  beneficially  employed  for 
sowing  on  greens  and  bleaching  grounds,  in  towns  and  places  where  the  peren- 
nial grasses  are  apt  to  be  destroyed  in  winter;  in  summer  it  will  ripen  its  seeds 
in  four  or  £v6  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing. 

3.  Poa  aquaticat  (  Water  Sweet  or  Meadow  Grass), — Leaves  long,  broad,  ta- 
pering to  the  point,  and  of  a  vivid  green  colour;  root  powerfuUy  creeping; 
height  about  six  feet  on  an  average,  but  often  much  more;  flowers  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  July.  Like  the  last  species,  this  grows  naturally  in  and  by  the 
sides  of  pofls,  and  on  rich  alluvial  soil,  more  especially  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 


*  Tbis  word  signtfles  Grass  or  Herbage. 


t  Glpoeria  aqwOka  of  some. 
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where  it  is  occaaionallj  covered  by  fresh  water  tides.  It  is  one  of  the  tallest 
of  British  grasses;  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  very  common  in  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  where  it  not  only  affords  rich  pas- 
turage in  summer,  but  forms  the  chief  winter  fodder. — Le  FcUurin  aqttatique 
of  the  French. 

^0  4L  Poa  compressa  (Flat  or  Compressed  Stalked  I£eadow'Gras$),—Lesi,TeB 

short  and  rather  narrow,  particularly  those  on  the  culm ;  root  perennial,  fibrous, 
or  slightly  spreading;  height  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet;  flowers  in  June. 
Grows  naturally  on  dry,  rocky,  or  stony  places,  old  walls,  &c,;  seldom  or  never 
on  good  pasture  soils. 

^Q  6.  Poa  ftrtilis  (Fertile  Meadow-Gra$B  and  the  Poa  serotina,  or  LcUe-Jhwer- 

ing  MeadouhGroBS  of  Willdenow  and  others). — Root  somewhat  creeping  and 
knotted,  perennial  Native  of  Qermany  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
where  it  grows  naturally  in  meadows  and  rich  moist  soils.  This  species  some- 
what resembles  the  P.  nemoraUa,  but  is  a  stronger  growing  plant,  and  much 
more  fertile  in  the  production  of  seeds,  properties  which  have  rendered  it  the 
subject  of  experiments;  but  from  the  lateness  of  its  growth  in  Spring,  and  pro- 
ducing little  aftermath,  the  results  have  been  by  no  means  satis&ctory. 

^1  6.  Poa  fiaitans*   (Floating  Stveet  Meadow  or  Fescue  Grass), — Known  also 

by  the  names  oi  Festuca  JlvitanSy  Glyceria  JluUans. — Leaves  long,  broad,  and 
floating  when  in  deep  water;  root  fibrous;  height  two  to  three  feet.  Flowers 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  August.  Grows  naturally  in  and  by 
the  sides  of  ditches,  pools,  rivers,  and  on  alluvial  fresh  water  marshy  soils  gene- 
rally, and  ia  eaten  with  avidity  by  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  It  has  been 
said  not  to  thrive  except  when  eonstantly  in  water;  but  there  are  few  grasses  bet- 
ter adapted  for  irrigated  meadows,  and  even  on  moderately  dry  ground  it  will 
yield  a  considerable  produce.  Besides  being  useful  as  a  herbage  and  forage 
plant,  its  seeds  are  eaten  greedily  by  wild  ducks  and  other  marsh  fowls,  as 
also  by  trout  and  other  fresh  water  fish.  They  are  very  nourishing,  and  form 
the  manna-croup  of  the  shops,  and  are  used  in  soups'  and  gruel  They  are 
rather  difficult  to  collect  from  ripening  irregularly,  and  being  easily  shaken 
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out  when  ripe.  In  Oennany  and  Poland  thej  are  gathered  by  putting  a  doth 
under  the  panicles,  and  shaking  or  beating  them  off  with  a  stick  (much  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  juniper  berries  are  collected  in  our  country),  repeating 
the  operation  erery  two  or  three  days  until  the  whole  are  ripened.  There  is 
a  variety  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  this  country,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
much  shorter,  and  on  that  account  termed  the  Shortrieeded  Floating  Meadew^ 
Grtus,  and  sometimes  imported  from  the  Continent  imder  that  name.  It 
is  much  inferior  to  the  other;  and,  besides  the  shortness  of  its  seeds,  may  easdly 
be  distinguished  by  a  dwarfer  habit  of  growth,  and  having  shorter  and  more 
branching  panicles — Le  Fdturin  JtoUarU  en  Fetuque  JloUante  of  the  French. 

7.  Foa  nemoralis  (Wood  M^adaw-Orau). — Leaves  plaited  at  the  base, 
broader  and  longer  than  the  sheath;  culm  of  foot-stalk  slender,  but  pretty 
upright;  root  fibrous,  or  slightly  spreading,  when  growing  in  light  sandy  soil; 
flowers  in  the  end  of  June;  height  two  to  three  feet.  The  Wood  Meadow- 
grass,  as  its  name  implies,  is  naturally  found  in  shady  woods,  particularly  in 
alpine  situations,  and  is  well  adapted  for  growing  under  trees,  but  will  also 
thrive  on  exposed  places,  and  even  on  inferior  light  soils.  Its  habit  of  growth 
is  delicate,  upright,  close,  and  regular,  with  the  panicles  partially  drooping,  or 
bending,  when  nearly  ripe.  There  is  no  grass  better  adi^ted  for  pleasure 
grounds,  particularly  under  trees,  as  it  will  not  only  grow  in  such  places,  but 
form  a  fine  sward  where  few  of  the  other  fine  grasses  can  exist.  It  produces 
foliage  in  abundance  early  in  spring,  but  grows  rather  slowly  after  being  cut 
for  seed.  From  the  closeness  of  its  habit  of  growth,  it  is  found  to  di^lace 
annual  and  biennial  weeds,  and  also  those  of  more  permanent  duration,  pro- 
vided it  be  allowed  to  run  to  seed.  There  is  a  variety  of  P.  nemoraUi  occa- 
sionally found  with  much  narrower  leaves,  and  generally  more  slender  and 
jointed  in  the  culm,  but  it  is  of  inferior  importance. 

8.  Pwi  nemoialii  v<tr.  gigantea  (Gigantic  Wood  IfeadouhOra9$).—T:yda 
is  an  improved  variety  of  the  original  species,  also,  like  the  Giant  CockWoot 
and  Tall  Fescue-grasses,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburgh. 

9.  Foa  neHunradii  var.  sempervireni  {Evergreen  or  ffudion's  Bay  Meo' 
dauhChxusy-^la  more  generally  known  by  the  less  applicable  name  of  P.  ner- 
vosa, in  consequence  of  its  original  cultivator,  Mr.  Thomas  Bii^op,  Methven 
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Castle,  haying  received  it  with  that  appellation  from  Mr.  Stewart  Murray  of 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Ghirden.  In  a  communication,  however,  from  Mr.  Bishop 
to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  published  in  March,  1839,  he  states 
that  Mr.  Murray  has  no  recollection  of  haying  a  grass  under  that  name,  and 
considers  that  it  must  have  been  inadvertently  applied  to  this  variety,  which 
was  a  short  time  previously  received  along  with  some  others  from  North  Ame- 
rica. The  recommendatory  characteristics  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Meadow-grass 
are  its  greenness  in  winter,  earliness  in  spring,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
reproduces  leaves  and  stems  after  being  eaten  or  cut  down;  in  addition  to 
which,  its  thick  growth,  fineness  of  foliage,  and  capability  of  growing  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  like  the  common  P.  nemoralis,  (from  which  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered specificially  distinct),  render  it  a  most  desirable  grass  for  lawns  and 
ornamental  parks. 

^^  10.  Poa  nervata  {Nerved-aeeded  MeadauhGrass), — This  species  differs  es- 

sentially from  all  the  cultivated  sorts,  and  may  be  described  as  having  some- 
what creeping  roots;  numerous  barren  stems  six  inches  to  two  feet  long,  thickly 
furnished  with  two  rows  of  alternate  leaves,  with  thick,  soflish,  slightly  fur- 
rowed, and  angular  culms.  A  native  of  North  America,  generally  attaining  a 
height  of  thirty  inches  to  three  feet.  The  unusual  manner  of  growth  of  this 
grass,  in  producing  long  leafy  stems,  particularly  in  the  aftermath,  seems  to 
recommend  it  as  deserving  of  a  place  in  mixtures  of  permanent  grass.  It 
appears  to  thrive  best  in  rich  and  rather  moist  soils  of  medium  texture;  but 
farther  experience  is  requisite  to  ascertain  its  actual  merits. 

^Q  XL  Foapratemsii  (Smoothrttalked  Meadow-Grasi). — Root  creeping;  stem 

smooth;  leaves  hardish  and  roughish ;  height  two  feet;  flowers  in  the  end  of 
May;  grows  naturally  in  very  dry  situations.  This  grass  has  been  greatly  re- 
commended for  sowing  for  pasture,  from  its  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  herb- 
age at  a  very  early  period  of  the  season;  but  it  possesses  several  bad  properties, 
which  render  the  propriety  of  its  culture  at  least  doubtful,  except  perhaps  in 
very  dry  soils :  its  creeping  roots  impoverish  the  soil,  and  its  foliage  ceases,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  grow  after  the  month  of  June;  while  it  is  liable  to  be  injured 
by  the  disease  called  rust,  and  it  grows  in  large  patches,  entirely  banishing  all 
the  other  grasses  within  its  reach. — Le  Fdturin  des  Frh  of  the  French. 
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12.  Poa  gylvatica  (Wood  Reed  MeadovhGrass.) — Leaves  broad,  long,  and 
tender,  of  a  bright  lively  green  colour;  root  fibrous,  perennial;  height  about 
four  feet;  flowers  in  July.  This  grass  seems  to  possess  qualities  sufficient  to 
entitle  it  to  a  share  of  cultivation;  but  it  is  rather  rare,  being  only  found  in  old 
moist  shady  woods. 

13.  Poa  trivialis  {Rough-itaUced  Meadow-GrasB), — Leaves  rather  smooth; 
producing  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  culms,  which  trail  on  the  ground,  and 
make  small  roots  at  their  joints  in  moist  weather;  root  fibrous,  perennial; 
flowers  in  the  end  of  June;  height,  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet.  This  is  a  va- 
luable grass  as  a  mixture  for  pasture  lands,  particularly  on  damp  soils,  and 
where  partly  shaded  by  trees;  its  stoloniferous  shoots  begin  to  grow  pretty 
early  in  spring,  and  by  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground  form  a  beautiful  verdant 
sward.  As  the  season  becomes  more  advanced,  however,  these  shoots  are  dried 
up  by  the  effects  of  the  sun,  but  they  shoot  out  again  towards  the  end  of  the 
season,  when  the  weather  becomes  more  moist,  and  continue  green  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter,  a  habit  of  growth  which  fits  it  for  mixing  along  with 
the  upright  growing  sorts,  such  as  the  Italian  Rye-grass.  Although  possessed 
of  tender  foliage,  and  easily  cut  with  the  scythe,  it  is  not  adapted  for  sowing 
for  short  grass,  as  it  is  apt  to  get  dried  up  in  summer,  while  its  creeping  shoots 
are  liable  to  be  raised  by  the  rake  or  broom  in  cleaning  oflT,  and  thus  giving  the 
work  an  imfinished  appearance. 
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IX.  CATABROSA*  (Beam.) 

The  leaves  of  this  genus  are  long,  broad,  and  terminated  abruptly  at  the 
point;  young  leaves,  and  the  portions  of  the  culm  or  stalk  which  are  covered 
by  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  very  tender,  and  possessed  of  a  remarkably  sweet 
pleasant  taste,  resembling  that  of  liquorice  root;  root  fibrous,  perennial; 
height  one  to  two  and  a  half  and  sometimes  three  feet;  flowers  in  June. 
There  is  only  one  species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
^Q  L  Catabrosa  aquatica  (Water  WhorWrass), — This  species  grows  naturally 

in  marshy  places,  or  in  situations  where  the  Glyceria  JluUaTia  is  generally 
found,  to  which  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  in  general  habit.  It  is 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Water  Hair-grasSy  (Aira  aquatica).  From 
a  supposition  that  it  will  only  grow  in  water  or  mud,  the  C.  aquatica  has  been 
discarded  as  being  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  experiments  have  proved  that  it 
can  be  grown  with  advantage  on  irrigated  meadows.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of 
its  foliage,  and  it  is  also  eaten  by  wild  ducks  and  other  aquatic  fowls. — Le 
Paturin  canche  of  the  French. 

•  From  kaidbrosis,  slgnUying  food. 
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X.   ELYMUS*  (Linn.) 

L  Elymiu  nbirious  (Siberian Lyme-Grass). — Root  fibrous,  perennial;  flowers 
in  June;  height  four  feet.  The  Siberian  Lyme-graas  does  not  produce  its 
foliage  till  rather  kte  in  the  spring,  but  grows  rapidlj  afterwards,  and  its 
leaves,  which  are  numerous,  long,  and  broad  (but  soft  and  tender),  coyer  the 
stem  nearly  np  to  the  spike,  and  are,  together  with  the  culm,  much  relished 
by  cattle,  either  in  a  green  or  dry  state.  Although  termed  a  perennial, 
it  is  not  so  permanent  in  its  duration  as  some  of  the  other  grasses,  being 
more  of  the  habit  of  the  Rye-grasses  in  this  respect;  and,  like  most  of  them, 
is  better  fitted  for  alternate  husbandry  than  for  permanent  pasture.  The 
soils  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Siberian  Lyme-grass  seem  to  be  those  of 
a  free  texture,  and  rather  dry  than  otherwise ;  for  when  grown  on  cold,  wet, 
tenacious  soils,  its  foliage  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  rust. 

2.  El]rmu8  arenarius  {Sand  or  Seorside  Lyme-Gra^s). — Leaves  of  a  light 
glaucous  colour,  and  partly  rolled  in  at  the  edges;  perennial,  with  powerfully 
creeping  roots;  height  four  feet;  flowers  in  July.  This  grass  is  not  eaten  by 
any  of  our  domestic  animals,  owing  no  doubt  to  its  excessive  hardness  and 
coarseness.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  found,  by  analyzing  the  soluble  matter  af- 
forded by  this  grass,  that  it  contained  one  third  of  its  weight  of  sugar,  hence 
it  has  been  not  inappropriately  termed  the  sugar-cane  of  Britain;  and  its  hay, 
from  thus  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  nutritious  matter,  has  been 
recommended  to  be  cut  like  chaff  and  given  to  cattle,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  other  food.  The  purpose,  however,  for  which  E,  arenaHus  is  generally 
employed,  and  for  which  its  creeping  matted  roots  fit  it  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, is  for  binding  loose  sands,  and  preventing  the  encroachment  of  the  sea, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  employed  in  several  parts  of  Britain,  and  more  exten- 
sively on  the  shores  of  Holland;  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  growing  naturally 
in  such  situations.— Z'^/yTwe  des  Sables  of  the  French. 

♦  From  «/yo,  to  cover. 
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3.  Elymns  genicnlatos  {Jointed  Lyme-Grass), — Spikes  long  and  slender, 
often  jointed  or  bent  down  as  if  broken;  perennial ;  grows  naturally  on  sandy 
sea  shores,  but  is  not  common  on  those  of  Britain,  This  plant  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  JE,  arenaritu,  but  differs  in  its  foliage,  being  narrower, 
and  in  its  spikes,  as  well  as  general  habit,  being  more  loose  or  open.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  useful  for  similar  purposes  with  the  other,  its  large  oat-like 
seeds  afford  good  food  for  wild-fowl;  and,  from  growing  in  large  tufts,  to  the 
height  of  from  four  to  six  feet  on  almost  any  sort  of  soil,  it  may  be  beneficially 
employed  as  a  coyer  for  game,  especially  in  rabbit  warrens,  and  sandy  or  gra- 
velly links. 
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XI.  AMMOPHILA.    {Koch.) 

Although  possessed  of  no  qualities  to  render  it  of  any  importance  to  the 
generality  of  culivators,  the  genus  AmmophUa,  from  its  similarity  in  use  and 
habit,  is  so  like  the  Elymus  arenaritis,  that  it  has  been  thought  aa  well  on  the 
present  occasion  not  to  separate  them,  and  it  is  therefore  inserted  in  precedence 
to  others  of  far  more  general  importance.  The  ripe  seed,  in  size  and  shape,  re- 
sembles a  grain  of  oats  ;  leaves  inyolute,  or  rolled  inwards  at  the  edges,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  hard,  sharp-pointed,  and  rather  longer  than  the  culm;  root 
creeping,  perennial;  height  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet;  flowers  in  July.  There 
is  but  one  species  of  the  genus  AmmophUa,  yiz. 

L  Ammophila  amndinacea,  also  known  by  the  names  oiArundo  arenaria 
and  Psamma  arenaria  {Sea-Reed  or  Mat-Grass), — It  is  principally  used  along 
with  the  Elymus  arefnarms  for  fixing  or  consolidating  shifting  sand,  and  for 
preventing  encroachments  of  the  sea;  for  which  purposes  its  value  is  so  well  ap- 
preciated, that  there  are  several  enactments  prohibiting  the  destroying  of  the 
Marrumy  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  under  severe  penalties.  It  receives  the  name 
of  Mat-grass  from  its  being  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  mats;  it  also  affords 
excellent  and  durable  thatch,  and  has  been  found  to  yield  a  fibre  equal  to  flax, 
but  short,  and  in  smaller  quantities. 
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XII.  AGROSTIS*   (Linn.) 

Q^  L  Agrostis  alba  (Fiorin   or  Marsh  BentrGrass). — (The  A.  stdoni/era  of 

some  botanists).  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  when  growing  in  marshj  or  damp 
soils,  but  assuming  more  of  a  creeping  habit  when  growing  on  light  dry  soil; 
height  one  foot  to  one  and  a  half;  flowers  in  July.  There  is  a  great  number 
of  yarieties  of  ^.  alba,  to  sereral  of  which  distinct  specific  names  have  been 
applied :  of  these  may  be  enumerated  A,  stdoni/era,  stoloniferous  bent-grass  or 
fiorin,  A.  alba  yar.  latifdia,  which  seems  to  be  the  same,  A,  compressa,  A.  syl- 
vatica,  and  others,  which  all  seem  to  agree  in  acquiring  a  very  stoloniferous 
habit  when  growing  in  mobt  situations,  but  assuming  more  of  a  tufted  habit 
when  growing  on  dry  soils.  The  famous  fiorin  of  Dr.  Richardson  seems  to  be 
the  A .  alba  Tar.  latifolia,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  broad  leaves  and  more 
luxuriant  habit  of  growth.  In  this  country  it  has  not  been  found  in  general 
to  deserve  the  high  character  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it;  it  is  said, 
however,  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  climate  of  Ireland.  One  reason  why  it 
may  have  partly  failed  in  this  country  is,  that  cultivators  who  have  been  at 
the  trouble  to  give  it  a  trial  may  have  done  so  on  damp  marshy  soils  indis- 
criminately, without  paying  attention  to  what  particular  soil  may  be  best 
adapted  for  it.  The  soils  and  situations  on  which  it  is  found  to  thrive  best  in 
a  natural  state,  are  such  as  are  of  a  free  and  porous  texture,  have  a  consider- 
able portion  of  peat  in  their  composition,  and  are  well  supplied  with  water, 
rather  of  a  running  than  of  a  stagnant  nature,  such  as  the  sides  of  ditches  in 
reclaimed  peaty  lands.  It  is  not  advisable  to  sow  the  fiorin  on  any  other 
than  a  damp  or  irrigated  peaty  soil. 

g^  2.  Agrostis  vnlgaxis  (Common  or  Creeping-rooted  Bent-GroM,  also  Black 

Switch,Squitch,  or  Quick-Orass), — This  grass  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
audits  varieties,  by  its  more  loose  and  spreading  panicles;  creeping  perennial 
roots,  being  generally  confined  to  dry  soils  by  its  less  stoloniferous  and  more 

*  From  ogrof,  a  fleld,  tho  Greek  ienn  for  all  kindu  of  grass. 
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tofbed  habit  of  growth.  It  is  generally  considered  as  a  troublesome  weed  in  dry 
light  soils,  and,  from  not  being  liked  by  cattle,  commonly  attracts  attention 
only  as  being  a  useless  grass,  to  be  got  quit  of  as  soon  as  possible,  more  parti- 
cularly as  its  creeping  roots  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  soiL  However,  noir 
withstanding  its  bad  qualities,  sheep  are  found  to  eat  it,  particularly  in  the 
winter  months,  and  it  is  sometimes  sown  on  bare  gravelly  places,  where  the 
more  valuable  grasses  will  not  grow,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  them  with  ve- 
getation. There  are  many  varieties  of  A.  wdgaris,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  may  be  mentioned,  viz.  the  A,  dispar,  distinguished  by  its  broader  leaves, 
more  straggling  habit  of  growth,  and  more  powerMly  creeping  roots.  This 
variety,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  distinct  species,  is  generally  to  be  met 
with  on  strong,  superior  black  land ;  and  from  this  circumstance  may  have  ac- 
quired its  more  luxuriant  habit,  which,  however,  is  permanent  when  raised 
from  seed.  Another  variety,  termed  the  Creepmg-grass  of  SuffM,  seems  in- 
termediate between  the  two,  but  possessed  of  no  qualities  superior  to  either. 

3.  Agrodtis  oanina  (Brtmn  Ben^Orass), — Leaves  narrow  and  pointed; 
culms  numerous,  and  generally  upright;  slightly  stoloniferous;  root  fibrous, 
perennial;  height  about  a  foot  and  a  half;  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Grows 
naturally  in  poor  wet  peaty  soils,  and  is  only  valuable  for  cultivating  on  such. 
Cattle  prefer  this  to  most  others  of  the  genus.  One  of  the  most  distinct  va- 
rieties of -4.  canina  is  that  termed  A,  capiHaris;  which  has  a  more  vigorous 
habit  of  growth,  with  a  spreading  panicle,  much  larger  and  more  horizontally 
branched.  There  are  also  numerous  other  varieties  of  less  importance,  all, 
however,  distinguished  from  the  preceding  species  and  their  varieties,  by  hav- 
ing their  florets  less  or  more  awned. 

Anemagrostis  spiea-yenti  {Silky  or  Windtoardrspiked  Bent-grasa), — Root 
fibrous,  annual;  flowers  in  July  and  August;  height  two  feet.  Grows  natu- 
rally on  sandy  or  gravelly  soils;  but  from  its  annual  habit  is  of  little  import- 
ance to  the  agriculturist,  being  only  useful  for  sowing  in  blanks  of  grass  fields, 
so  as  to  insure  one  crop  of  hay  in  the  season. 
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XIII,  TRISETUM*     (Persoon.) 

0Q  1.  Triietam  flavesceni  (Ydlounsk  Oat-Grass), — This  grass  is  separated  by 

modem  botanists  from  the  genus  Avena,  and  placed  under  that  of  Trisetum, 
which  is  distinguished  botanically  from  the  former,  by  having  the  lower  paleo 
terminated  in  two  bristle-like  points,  and  an  awn  proceeding  from  about  its 
middle,  so  as  to  form  in  all  three  bristles  hence  the  name  Trisetum.  Root  fibrous, 
perennial;  height  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet;  flowers  in  July.  Grows  natu- 
rally in  dry  pasture,  on  rather  light  and  good  soils.  The  T,  flavesceni  yields 
a  considerable  bulk  of  fine  herbage,  and  deserves  to  form  a  portion  of  all  mix- 
tures on  light  dry  soils,  either  for  hay  or  pasture;  arrives  early  at  maturity, 
and,  although  a  perennial,  yet,  if  allowed  to  ripen  seed,  is  but  of  short  duration, 
particularly  if  grown  on  stiff  moist  soils.  There  are  other  two  species,  T,  pra- 
tense  and  T.  pubescens,  which  have  been  recommended  as  deserving  of  cultiva- 
tion.— L'AvotTie  jauTidtre  of  the  French. 

AG  2.  Trisetum  pratense  {Narrow4eavedOat-^rass), — Root  fibrous,  perennial; 

flowers  in  the  first  week  in  June,  and  ripens  seed  in  July;  grows  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  height  This  grass  is  frequent  in  Scotland  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  an  elevation  of  2d00  feet.  Its  nutritious 
properties  are  not  great ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  not  worth  cultivating,  except 
on  bare  and  exposed  rocks  and  dry  heaths.  It  grows,  however,  very  well  in 
moist  meadows,  but  prefers  chalky  soils.  Sheep  and  cows  are  fond  of  the 
young  leaves;  but  when  allowed  to  become  rank  they  will  not  touch  it. 

Yif\  3.  Trisetum  pubescens  (Downy  OairOrass). — Root  perennial  and  somewhat 

creeping;  flowers  in  the  second  week  of  June,  and  ripens  seed  in  the  middle 
of  July.  A  very  hardy  grass.  Its  reproductive  powers  are  very  great,  al- 
though the  foliage  does  not  attain  any  considerable  length.  Cattle  and  horses 
will  eat  it  when  mixed  with  other  grasses.  The  downy  appearance  of  the 
leaves,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  distinguishing  characteristic,  is  lost  when  the 
grass  is  cultivated  on  superior  soils. 

•  From  (res,  threes  and  $t(ay  a  bristle,  on  account  of  the  three  awns  of  the  flower. 
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XIV.  ANTHOXANTHUM*.  (Linn.) 

This  genuB  is  distinguished  botanicallj  from  all  other  cultivated  grasses,  in 
haying  two  stamens  and  two  styles  in  each  floret. 

L  Anfhoxanfhum  odoratum  {SvtedrScmted  Vernal  Grass), — Root  fibrous, 
perennial;  height  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches;  fiowersin  Maj.  Grows  natural- 
ly on  dry  pastures.  This  grass  yields  but  a  scanty  portion  of  herbage,  and  is 
not  particularly  relished  by  any  kind  of  lire-stock,  except  perhaps  sheep;  but 
cattle  and  horses  do  not  refuse  it  when  mixed  amongst  other  grasses.  It  is 
remarkable  for  giving  out  a  pleasant  sweet  smell  during  the  process  of  drying, 
similar  to  that  of  the  sweet-scented  woodruff;  and  it  is  to  the  presence  of  this 
grass  that  hay  from  natiiral  meadows  owes  its  peculiar  fragrance.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  be  sown  in  sheep  pastures  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
mutton,  a  quality  which  it  is  said  to  possess,  and  which  is  founded  on  the  fact, 
that  pastures  in  which  it  naturally  abounds  are  said  to  produce  the  finest  mut- 
ton. On  the  whole,  permanent  pastures  should  not  be  sown  without  a  mix- 
ture of  this  grass,  particularly  in  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  were  it  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  pleasant  scent  which  it  gives  out,  not  only  when  cut  for 
hay,  but  also  when  the  seeds  become  nearly  ripe.  Notwithstanding  its  dwarf 
growth  and  the  close  sward  which  it  forms,  it  is  but  ill  adapted  for  sowing  on 
ornamental  grounds  intended  for  short  grass,  on  account  of  its  broad  foliage 
which  has  rather  a  coarse  appearance.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  Sweet  Ver- 
nal-grass, sometimes  termed  A.  alpmum,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon by  its  leaves  being  broader,  and  its  flowering  later  in  the  season,  and  more 
irregularly.  Grenerally  found  in  woods  and  shady  places,  particularly  in  al- 
pine situations. — La  Flouve  odorante  of  the  French. 

•  From  anthw,  a  flower,  and  xanthtu^  yelloir. 
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SCOTTISH   AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


[div.  II. 


XV.  CYNOSURUS*     (Beam.) 

^^  1.  Cynoflnnu  oristatas  (Crested  Dog'9-tail  Orass). — Leaves  short,  rather 

narrow^  and  tapering  gradually  to  the  points;  root  fibrous,  perennial;  flowers 
in  June  and  July;  height  one  to  two  feet.  This  grass  seems  to  have  a  wide 
range  of  soils.  Grows  naturally  on  dry  pastures,  and  also  on  those  where  the 
soil  is  damp  and  tenacious;  and  has  been  found  to  thrive  well  in  irrigated  mea- 
dows. Its  stalks  are  not  eaten  by  cattle,  but  allowed  to  stand  and  ripen  seed, 
hence  it  is  supposed  undeserving  of  cultivation,  as  cattle  will  not  eat  it;  but 
this  applies  only  to  the  culms  or  stalks,  as  all  domestic  animals,  and  particu- 
larly sheep,  are  fond  of  the  root  leaves,  which,  although  short,  are  produced  in 
abundance.  Sheep  are  said  to  be  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  disease  called 
foot-rot,  when  fed  on  pastures  containing  a  considerable  portion  of  this,  than 
on  such  as  are  composed  of  the  more  tender  and  sofb-leaved  sorts.  In  pasture 
lands  where  this  grass  does  not  naturally  form  a  portion  of  the  mixture,  it  is 
expedient  to  introduce  a  little  of  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
pastures  in  which  it  is  far  too  predominant.  From  its  forming  a  close  turf, 
and  having  rather  fine  foliage,  it  may  be  advantageously  sown  on  bowling* 
greens,  and  other  places  to  be  kept  under  the  scythe. — CreteUe  des  Pres  of  the 
French. 

«  From  Jttion,  a  dog,  And  ourun^  a  tail 
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XVI.  BRIZA*.    (Linn.) 

1.  Brisa  media  (C(nnm<>n  QtMhing-Orati). — Root  fibrous,  perennial;  flowers 
in  June;  grows  naturallj  in  light  inferior  and  rather  dry  soils.  The  B.  media 
possesses  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  thriying  best  on  poor  inferior  soils, 
and  from  a  given  weight  yielding  more  nutritious  matter  than  any  other  ^^rass 
indigenous  to  such  soils.  Owing,  however,  to  the  seeds  not  retaining  their 
T^etating  powers  beyond  a  rather  limited  period,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  they  are  procured,  its  cultiyation  is  attended  with  considerable  dis- 
advantage; for  such  soils  as  suit  it  beet  will  not  afford  paying  a  high  price 
for  the  seed,  and  its  foliage  is  not  produced  in  great  quantities,  owing  to  its 
shortness.  There  is  a  variety  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  moors,  diflfering 
from  the  common  in  being  of  a  much  lighter  and  yellowish-green  colour,  but 
in  other  respects  the  same. — La  Brite  trembUinU  of  the  French. 

*  Fran  brixQ,  to  nod,  on  accoimt  of  the  qnhroring  character  of  the  ^pikelct.^ 
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XVII.  AIRA*.    (Willd.) 

^A  L  Aira  OSDflpitOBa    {Tufted  Hair-Grass). — Leaves  long  and  flat;  root  fi- 

brous, perennial;  height  four  feet;  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  August 
Grows  naturally  on  rather  superior  marsh  or  damp  soils,  forming  large  tufls 
or  tussocks,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed;  and  as  the  grass  is  seldom  eaten 
by  domestic  animals,  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  farmer  to  extirpate  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  not  only  on  account  of  its  unsightly  appearance,  but  because 
it  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  which  would  otherwise  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  more  yaluable  grasses,  particidarly  as  it  is  generally  most 
predominant  on  the  best  soils.  Sometimes,  however,  the  A,  ccespitosa  maybe 
advantageously  sown  as  a  cover  for  game,  particularly  rabbits  and  hareR,  and, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ponds  and  marshes,  for  snipes  and  other  fowl  which 
frequent  those  places.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  grass  termed  A .  ccespitosa 
lutescens  (Yellowish  Tufted  Hair-Grass),  distinguished  from  the  conmion  by 
having  perfectly  smooth  culms,  softer  and  much  earlier  foliage,  not  so  liable 
to  grow  in  tufls,  of  a  dwarfer  habit  of  growth,  and  the  whole  plant  being  of 
an  agreeable  yellowish-green  colour.  This  sort  seems  to  bear  a  much  greater 
afiinity  to  A.  cipina  than  to  A.  ccespitosa^  but  diflers  from  it  also  in  having  its 
leaves  much  broader  and  more  flattened.  It  flowers  about  a  month  earlier 
than  the  common  tufted  hair-grass. 

*75  ^'  Aira  flexuosa  {Waved  Hair-Grass), — Leaves  short  and  bristly;  root 

fibrous,  perennial;  height  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet;  flowers  in  July.  Grows 
naturally  on  heathy  soils;  but  as  its  chief  produce  consists  in  stems  with 
very  little  foliage  and  few  joints,  and  as  cattle  do  not  seem  to  reUsh  the 
former,  it  is  scarcely  deserving  of  culture,  except  perhaps  in  small  quantities 
as  a  mixture  on  moorish  soils. 


I 


*  Applied  by  the  Greeks  to  LoUum  temukntuniy  in  reference  to  tlu*  (Ideterioua  qoalitied  of  the  plant. 
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XVIII.  BROMUS*.  (Linn.) 

Bromus  gigantens — See  Btmetum  gigantewm. 

L  Bromns  pratensis  {Meadow  Brorne-Grass). — Leaves  long,  slender,  and 
pendulous;  root  fibrous,  perennial;  height  two  to  three  feet;  flowers  in  July. 
Said  to  be  a  native  of  some  parts  of  England.  From  the  softness  and  great 
length  of  the  foliage  of  this  grass,  it  may  turn  out  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the 
genus,  but  as  yet  its  properties  are  not  sufficiently  known. 

2.  Bromns  secalinns  {Rye-seeded  Brome-Grass  or  Goose-Grass). — This  is  a 
well-fcnown  weed  in  wheat  and  rye  fields;  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  large 
hanging  panicles,  large  drooping  spikelets,  and  the  seeds  when  ripe  somewhat 
resembling  rye.  These  seeds,  when  ground  amongst  flour  and  made  into  bread, 
impart  to  it  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  said  to  produce  the  same  dangerous  effects 
as  those  of  the  Bearded  Darnel  {Lolium  temulentum). 

8.  Bromus  mollis  {Soft'^oT  Dovmy  Brome-Gras^. — A  common  weed  in  rye- 
grass fields;  grows  much  taller  than  the  rye-grass,  with  large  branching  droop- 
ing panicles.  The  seeds  of  B,  mollis  are  said  to  produce  giddiness  in  the  human 
species  and  quadrupeds,  and  to  prove  fatal  to  poultry;  and  as  the  leaves  or  stalks 
contain  but  little  nutritious  matter,  and  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of 
ground,  from  its  bushy  habit  of  growth,  to  the  deterioration  of  the  hay  crop,  it 
becomes  a  desirable  object  to  extirpate  it,  or  rather  to  prevent  its  appearance; 
and  the  only  effectual  way  of  accomplishing  this,  is  to  make  a  proper  selection 
of  seed.  In  a  sample  of  rye-grass  seeds,  it  is  very  easy  to  detect  those  of  B, 
mollis  or  B.  racemosus,  by  their  being  larger,  much  broader  towards  the  point, 
and  generally  terminated  by  a  short  awn. 

4.  Bromus  racemosus  {Smooth  Brome-Grass). — ^Also  a  common  weed  in  rye- 
grass fields;  the  distinguishing  characteristics  between  it  and  B,  mollis  being 
in  the  absence  of  hair  or  down  on  its  spikelets. 

6.  Bromus  SohrSBderi  {Schroeders  Brome-Grass). — A  grass  of  recent  intro- 
duction, the  qualities  of  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  warrant  an 
opinion  of  its  merits. 

♦  The  Greek  name  for  a  wUd  oat 
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XIX.  HOLCUS*.     (Linn.) 

The  two  following  species  of  Holcus  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of 
our  coinmon  grasses,  by  the  soft  and  woolly  appearance  of  their  panicles;  those 
of  If,  lanatus  assume  a  great  variety  of  shades  in  colour,  from  a  white  to  a 
beautiful  red,  but  generally  on  a  whitish  ground. 

gj  1.  HolcilB  lanatus  {Woolly  Sofi-Grass  or  Yorkshire  Fog). — Leaves  downy; 

root  fibrous,  perennial;  height  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet;  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Grows  naturally  on  inferior  light  soils,  and  particularly  on  such  as  have 
a  little  peat  in  their  composition,  and  are  of  a  dampish  nature.  On  such  soils 
it  ia  generally  found  in  a  natural  state.  The  H.  lanatus  yields  a  large  bulk  of 
aftermath,  which,  however,  is  not  liked  by  cattle,  either  in  a  green  state  or  when 
made  into  hay,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  its  soft  spongy  nature,  and  not  having 
a  sufficiency  of  a  subacid  or  saline  taste;  hence  it  has  been  recommended  to 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  it  when  stacking,  or  before  giving  it  to  cattle. 

fi^  2*  Holcns  mollis  (Creeping  Soft  Grass). — This  is  easily  distinguished  from 

the  preceding  species,  by  producing  fewer  culms,  having  looser  panicles,  longer 
awns,  (hence  it  is  sometimes  termed  Bearded  Soft  Grass),  broader  foliage,  and 
powerfully  creeping  roots;  grows  naturally  in  a  great  variety  of  soils.  It  is 
possessed  of  no  property  to  recommend  it  for  cultivation;  and,  therefore,  where 
it  abounds  naturally  it  should  be  extirpated  to  make  room  for  superior  sorts. 

*  From  helco,  to  extract;  tho  original  plant  having  been  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  extracting  thorns. 
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HEBBAGE  AND    FORAGE  PLANTS — TRITICUM. 


XX.  TRITICUM*     (Linn.) 

1.  Tritioiun  oanimiin  (Bearded  WheatrOrats). — Greatly  resembling  the 
common  couch-grass,  except  in  its  spikes  being  more  bearded,  foliage  more 
abundant,  and  haying  fibrous  roots;  grows  nattiralljin  woods  as  well  as  on  the 
sea  coast.  The  foliage  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle,  and  from  its  bulk  of 
produce  mi^t  be  reckoned  a  superior  grass;  but  it  is  found  very  liable  to  be 
injured  by  rust.  By  paying  proper  attention  to  the  selectiooi  of  soils  it  is  pos- 
sible to  overcome  this  disadvantage. 

2.  Tritioum  repeiis  {Common  Couch-Chrass,  Dog-Grass,  Quickens,  ttc). — 
This  grass  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description.  One  of  the  most 
troublesome  weeds  in  arable  land,  and  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  judicious  fal- 
lowing or  fallow-cropping.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  found  the  roots  to  contain 
nearly  three  times  as  much  nourishment  as  the  stalks  and  leaves;  they  are 
sweet  and  greedily  eaten  by  cattle  and  horses.  By  gathering  them  before 
being  too  much  dried,  and  giving  them  a  proper  washing,  they  might,  as  food 
for  domestic  animals,  considerably  more  than  repay  the  trouble  attending  the 
operation. 

•  From  iritum,  nibbed,  In  aUnalon  to  the  grain  of  this  genus  being  originaUy  nibbed  down  to  nuke  it 
eatable. 
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SCOTTISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


[Div.  it. 


XXI.  HORDEUM*.     (Linn.) 

§5  ^  Hordenm  pratense  (Meachw  Barlei^Orassy-^FoliAge  scanty;  roots  fi- 

brous,* perennial;  height  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet;  flowers  in  June.  Grows 
naturally  in  moist  meadows;  rare  in  Scotland.  This  grass  is  adapted  for  irri- 
gation, and  is  also  very  nutritious;  but  its  produce  is  inferior  in  bulk,  and  its 
seeds  are  not  so  easily  procured  as  those  of  several  other  grasses  equally  suit- 
able for  such  situations ;  it  is  also  liable  to  rust,  and,  therefore,  not  deser?ing^ 
of  much  attention. 

QQ  2.  Hordenm  bnlboram  {Bulhous-rooied  Barley-Grass),  —Of  recent  introduc- 

tion, and  now  under  experiment. 

•  Supposed  to  be  derived  from  honhu,  hoary,  In  allntlon  to  the  comperattre  hearlneas  of  bread  mada 
from  barley. 
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XXIIL  MELICA*.    (Linn.) 

L  Melioa  uniflora  {One-jlowered  Melic-Grassy-^LeSkYeB  broad,  thin,  and 
tender-like,  of  a  vivid  green-colour;  root  fibrous,  perennial;  height  one  and 
a  half  to  two  feet;  flowers  in  May  and  June;  grows  naturally  in  shady  woods. 
As  a  fine  grass  for  growing  under  trees,  this  may  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage ;  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it.  The  M.  nutans  la  another  wood  grass,  in 
habit  somewhat  resembling  this,  but  difiering  in  having  longer  spikelets,  con- 
taining each  two  or  three  fertile  florets,  and  having  its  panicle  less  branched 
or  nearly  simple;  it  seems,  however,  of  a  more  tender  or  delicate  habit,  and 
not  likely  to  succeed  so  well  imder  cultivation  as  the  Jf,  uniflora. 

2.  Melioa  dliata  (CUicUed  Melio-Grass). — Root  fibrous,  perennial  Grows 
naturally  and  very  abundantly  in  France  on  stony  gravelly  situations,  and  has 
been  recommended  for  cultivation  in  such  places  in  Britain. — Le  MeUque 
aliee  of  the  French. 

3.  Melioa  altisaima  {TaU  or  Siberian  Afdic-Orass), — Leaves  tender,  long 
and  very  broad,  of  a  vivid  green  colour;  height  three  or  four  feet;  root  fi- 
brous, perennial;  flowers  in  August.  Native  of  Siberia.  The  Tall  Melic- 
grass  has  been  much  recommended  on  the  Continent.  Cattle  are  found  to  be 
very  fond  of  it,  and  it  yields  a  considerable  bulk  of  produce.  Our  own  ex- 
periments prove  that  it  does  not  stand  well  out  in  the  end  of  the  season. — La 
MeUque  &evie  of  the  French. 

•  F^nom  md;  honej,  the  ItaUan  name  for  tb«  Great  Millet 
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XXIV.  MOLlfflA^.  (Mmch.) 

This  is  ^  geojos  BepMqRte4  froin  tb«l  otMdic^  hj  ino^ez^  )>pi|9M8^ 
^0  L  Molinia  osnil6a(^Zi^  ifo^taorif«Zf(>-6^ra«). — A  smpoth-stalk^d  tipfl^ 

growing  gnuBS,  with  a  contracted  bluish  coloured  panic^  whidi  grows  aba|^ 
dantlj  on  some  moors;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  culm  or  stalk  (which  ri^Bf  to 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height)  Ikying  no  joints  except  one  within  an  inc)! 
or  so  of  the  ground,  conseqjientty  its  foliage,  which  is  short  and  hardisb^  is 
chieflj  all  produced  from  the  roots.  The  culips  ^re  hard  and  tough,  and  i|i 
some  parts  of  ^^ngland  are  used  for  making  blooms;  it  is  ^\BO  used  in  the 
Orkney  and  Zetland  Isles  bj  the  fishermen  for  making  ropes  for  their  ^ets. 
On  account  of  the  toughness  of  the  culms,  and  tjieir  irai^t  of  jointo^  thej  might 
be  used  adyantageouslj  in  straw-plait.  The  pljMdt  is  not  nutritious,  an4  j^ 
seldom  eaten  hj  domestic  aniijiials. 

•  Named  after  J.  Molina,  a  writer  on  Chilian  plants. 
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BEKBAQB  AND  FORAQB  PLANTS — PAKfCUM. 


XXV.  MILIUM*     (Linn.) 

1*  lUHiUi  MMti  (Wcf^MilhtrOtasi). — Pdre&nial;  gi^ws  natur^nj  in  old 
wMrii9  Md  bopee^  bsxA  ttMUt  fice^[ueii%  on  rfch  V^g^tikbk  86ils  <tomposiiig  ihe 
d&^tiAg  and  tSo^ing  haolkg  6f  rivets,  ^here  it  ustiBllT'  attains  a  height  of  from 
ftto  to^  £l  ftet  The  nk^Hts  of  this  the  most  elegant  of  British  grasses  have 
l^MXg  hteH  O^erbok^d  iTB^  MoWinjf  Adscription  of  it  is  from  the  Flora- 
gftfjplhkC  ftitaiiid<dif :— ^  thxs  pfttiideB  of  thii^  ^raceftll  iGnd  pretty  grass  are 
sottieliiidieB  fttuid  nMr  ^  foot  long,  aiid  di^ht  inchest  tHdSd;  the  seeds  are  a 
tMltttiU  of  iiiM^6tii  IIMb;  t^i  ih^  lO^tdlV&iiOe  whieh  it  j^roduoes,  together 
with  its  natorallj  preferring  to  grow  in  the  c6ol  aiid  ahad^  of  tr^e^^  suMcientlj 
recommend  it  as  a  grass  of  great  utilitj  in  game  preserves;  and  its  elegance 
and  soft  green  colour  would  form  an  ornament  of  no  inconsiderable  beauty  in 
the  shade  of  plantations  and  pleasure-grounds,  where  but  few  other  plants  will 
grow."  Accordiiiig'tO'  Ut.  A.  Gk>n^  Annib  Ooitagb^  fitf  bread  livelj  green 
foliage,  which  resembles  luxuriant  joung  wheat,  appears  earlj  in  spring.  In 
lime  it  sendi  xtp  nttmerouii  steids  frar  to  six  feet  iif  Mght  j  and  in  July  the 
pan^deft  areiiohfy  0letml<  with  ripe  loBlei^e  seeds^  whiok  a#e  |;reedily  ^tett 
by  young  phdasattlsL  Eveiypstttdf  the  frMti  is  Mlished  by  tettk,  and  19ie 
atbstmt/ik  eooMs  aw^  fMdfy,  erraa  aftei"  the  §tsb  crop  ha^  be^  idlotr^  to 
r^MttMdd. 

•  rmm  mob,  aitoaHMI,  W  tftdoa  W  m  mmt  mmUt  of  mAd  predvoed  t^  it 
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SCOTTISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTa  [DIV.  U. 


XXVL  PANICUM*.     (Linn.) 

go  L  Panionm  maTinmin  {Many-fiotoered  TaU  MUUt  or  OuineorGram). — 

Height  yarying  from  five  to  ten  feet;  panicle  much  branched  and  spreading^ 
its  length  being  often  one  foot  and  a  half,  and  diameter  at  base  one  fbot« 
Leaves  numerous,  long,  flat,  and,  together  with  their  sheaths,  smooth ;  root  per- 
ennial, and  somewhat  creeping.  Naturalised  in  the  West  Indies  and  southern 
states  of  America,  to  which  countries  it  is  said  to  hare  been  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Although  found  to  endure  the  winters  of  this  climate, 
yet  it  is  bj  no  means  suitable  for  culture,  being  late  in  spring,  and  easily  in- 
jured by  autumn  frosts;  but  it  might  form  a  Taluable  acquisition  in  such 
countries  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


XXVII.  PHALARISf.    (-Linn,) 

g^  L  Phalarii  anmdinaoea  {BeedrKke  C<mary^ram).—VbwA  creeinng;  height 

four  to  six  feet;  flowers  in  July.  Ghrows  naturally  on  allurial  soils,  by  the 
sides  of  rirers,  lakes,  pools,  kc  According  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy, 
this  grass  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  nutritious  matter;  from  its  coarse- 
ness, cattle  in  general  refuse  it,  but  are  said  to  eat  it,  if  cut  into  chaff  and 
mixed  with  other  food.  It  yields  a  vast  bulk  of  hay,  which  in  some  parts  is 
found  very  oonri^ent  for  littering  cattle.  The  common  Gardenef^s  Oarier 
is  a  yariety  of  this  grass. 

*  ElUier  fhmi  pa$iiSt  bread,  or  jwnieifto,  a  panicle, 
t  Tum  p/uOerot,  brilliant,  in  alloaion  to  the  ihlning  character  of  the  seedn 
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XXVIII.  ARUNDO.    (Beauv.) 

L  Anrndo  phragmitet  (Common  Reed), — This  is  the  tallest  of  all  the 
British  grasses.  It  grows  naturally  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  edges  of  pools, 
&C.,  bat  to  greatest  perfection  on  rich  aUurial  deposits  which  are  occasionally 
flooded  by  fresh-water  tides,  where  it  is  found  of  considerable  importance  for 
thatch.  It  has  powerfully  creeping  and  rery  deep  roots,  and  becomes  a  trou- 
blesome weed  when  such  places  as  it  grows  naturally  upon  are  drained  and 
subjected  to  cultiyation.  The  panicles  of  this  grass  will  dye  wool  of  a  green- 
ish colour. 

2.  Amndo  donax  (Ctdtivated  Reed). — Native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  cultivated  for  a  great  many  purposes;  it  supplies  materiab  for  loom%  fish- 
ing-rods, &c.,  and  is  generally  imported  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  With  us 
it  grows  to  a  great  height  (eight  or  ten  feet)  in  a  season,  and  its  large  broad 
foliage  is  very  ornamental  about  fishing-ponds,  kc^  but  our  climate  is  too  cold 
to  allow  of  its  arriving  at  maturity,  or  acquiring  that  hardness  of  texture  which 
it  does  in  warmer  countries. 

XXIX.  TRIPSACUMf.     {Linn.) 

1.  Tripsaom  daotyloides  {OamorOraw), — Native  of  the  south-eastern 
coasts  of  North  America.  Perennial.  The  Gfamagrass  is  said  to  be  so  named 
in  hononr  of  a  Spanish  gentleman  who  introduced  its  culture  into  Mexico. 
Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  produce  of  this  grass;  from  seventy  to  ninety 
tons  of  geeen  hay,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  cured  hay  to  the  acre, 
are  said  to  have  been  grown  in  North  Carolina.  Whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  the  Ghuna-grass  in  its  native  climate,  that  of  Britain,  judging  from  the  re- 
sult of  our  own  experiments,  seems  unsuited  for  its  proper  developement;  but 
its  natural  habits,  and  particularly  its  capability  of  withstanding  excessive 
drought,  entitles  it,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  attention  of  settlers  in  the 
Polynesian  coloniea 

*  From  onnidbb  ft  reed, 
t  Fftxton  derives  It  firom  Mbo^  to  threih,  in  aUntton  to  the  pnrpoee  to  which  the  grain  may  he  Applied. 
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S6<yttis^  AtfRscvi/tbRAij  PkooxScfts. 


[Drv.  a. 


XXX.  eYKEfillTM.    (mei.y 

91^  1  d^^finlii  &g€iUftol&  (PampcM^oM).— t&is  plant  is  a  natite  of  Srtbat 

Kbi  Monte  Video,  ft  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  of  no  yalue  as  a  fonif^  plant. 
We  tAke  tie  fefloWitfg  description  of  it  from  *t*axton'8  Wower  Qarderi,"  VoL  1  : 
''  fhiil  iLotU  pliiL^  now  called  the  f^ampas-g^ass,  in  consequence  of  its  inhabit 
ing  the  taejt  ptainiif  of  South  Albeilca  60  naiHed,  h^  been  mtr6d[uced  within  a 
few  years  through  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Glasnevin  Garden.  Although  but  a  gftoB, 
it  iHU  i^rdbably  form  one  6f  the  d&ost  uixifuf  objects  6t  gM^h  decbr&tidh  ob- 
tained tet  ihsmy  f^xfs.  Iff  stature,  it  liv^^  th^  bambbo^  b^itt^  described  as 
gYbWilig,  on  its  xUbtiVe  p&iiid,  sev^  tiM^  tX  high  t£  &  AAA.  llie  feites  ar^~ 
hafd,  ^1^,  rety  tough  at  th(g  edge,  nof  haff  aii  Moh  broad  at  tb^  Wi JeSt  part, 
of  «  dull  gfey  gl^tf  colotfr;  flitfclf  pafef  feeloW.  Tfe^f  tfffe  6dged  by  shaip 
points  oT  teeth,  &  Bttte  lees*  hdrd  th^'  the  i^h  of  &  fiT^.  fhe  flowers  appear 
in  panicles  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  feet  lon)^,  fgfiidmbliiig  thdse 
of  the  common  reed,  but  of  silvery  whiteness,  owing  to  their  being  covered 
with  very  long  celourlecf  haim^  antt  tkemaeiveff  oonsis^iBg  of  colourless  mem- 
branous glumes  a^d  pales:  The  plant  appears  to  be  hardy."  The  specimen 
itf  our  collecffioii  Iratf  gty>wtL  by  Iff.  CunniA^ham,  H-  Colaely  Bank,  n^eiir 
Eidittbttt'gh. 
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3BCT,  H-TOUMINOUS  HEB3AGE  &  FORAGE  PIMTS, 


Of  the  nnniiQroag  gener^  belonging  to  this  Section,  the  ipost  imporUnt,  »t 
least  to  £uro|>^|tfi  agriculturists,  i^  the  gent)s 


J.  TRIFOWUM*,     (linn,) 

Beiom^gmg  t»  Ciau  Smw/ens  Q¥  IHcgI^^        Botd  AUiance  of  Lindley ; 
NJBil  Ord.  FabaeeeB;  Limn.  CI  IT,  (ML  4. 


!•  TBJFOWUM  PRATPNSK 

OOlBCCm   BS&  OB  nrSPUl  HBABBB  OLOYBB  OB  TBEFOIL. 

Habit  of  growth  uppght  and  hnmcj^ng;  flowers  in  J^n$  ^4  J^7;  4^)pur 
g^n^rally  redfji/sh-purple,  but  of  various  aha^e^  and  sometiffies  ^ven  ^hite 
flowered.  Th^  varieties  of  T»  prajtmac  may  be  divide4  into  twp  classes,  visv 
the  Perennial  and  Biennial  sorts;  the  former  of  which  comprehends  those  of 
most  perm^^t  j^i^tion,  and  su^^i  as  iire  best  adapted  for  jBQwing  in  penm^ 
nent  pastm^;  the  latter  such  a,9  are  n^ost  suit^able  for  alternate  husbi^dry; 
^m  their  being  of  shorter  duration :  to  these^  Itqjfe^^j^  the  tenqi  Biennial  is 
liot  s^ctlj  applicable,  as,  under  fiivourable  circun^tances,  the  most  short-lived 
varieties  are  found  to  last  for  ^  series  of  years. 

•  From  trtf,  ttiree^  taAfoUwm,  «)eaf-aU  the  qwcin of |l)l8 g«lt^  hKt\^ trifoliate \tKrpk 
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SCOTTISH  AGRICULTURAL  PBODUCTS. 


[Div.  n. 


TRIFOLIUM  PRATENSE  PERENNE. 

PBBENiriAL  BED  CL0YBB8. 

93  1-  VatXTO  Perennial  Bed  ClOTer.— This  sort  is  so  distinct  in  its  genend 

appearance  firom  the  common  cultivated  yarieties  of  T,  praUnse,  that  some  hare 
supposed  it  to  constitute  a  different  species.  Compared  with  the  common  Red 
Clorer  of  the  fields,  its  flowers,  foliage,  and  stems,  are  in  general  darker  co- 
loured; leaflets  narrower,  and,  together  with  the  stems,  much  more  downy  or 
hairy,  and  roots  more  fibrous;  it  differs  also  in  the  form  of  the  calyx,  and  in 
some  other  characteristics  of  minor  importance.  This  sort  grows  naturally  in 
old  pastures,  heathy  moors,  &c,  and  presents  several  yarieties,  differing  slightly 
in  colour  and  in  habit  of  growth,  but  retaining  more  or  less  of  the  narrowness 
and  wooUiness  of  their  foliage,  and  all  agreeing  in  their  permanency  of  dura- 
tion. 

99  '*  Common  Perennial  Bed  Cloyer  or  Cow-grass. — ^The  variety  generally 

cultivated  in  this  country  under  the  above  name,  bears  a  good  deal  of  resem- 
blance to  the  biennial  sort  in  its  general  habits  and  appearance,  and  difiers 
firom  it  only  in  having  rather  more  woolly  leaves,  in  being  of  fully  more  per- 
manent duration,  and  in  coming  in  flower  a  few  days  later;  the  seeds  being 
higher  priced  than  those  of  the  common  Red  Clover,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
consideration  with  cultivators,  whether  the  slight  difference  in  their  duration 
be  a  suflicient  compensation  for  the  additional  cost. 

^QQ  3.  Snke  of  Vorlblk's  Cow-grass.-- This  variety  is  of  much  more  permanent 

duration  than  the  common  Red  Clover,  and  is  easily  distinguished  firom  it  by 
being  much  darker  coloured  in  its  stalks,  leaves,  and  flowers,  having  more  fi- 
brous roots,  and  being  earlier  by  nearly  a  week. 

\0\  ^  Perennial  Bed  Clover  of  Argovie.— This  variety,  Le  Trefie  cTArffovie  of 

the  French,  was  originally  introduced  into  France  firom  Switzerland,  where  it 
is  much  cultivated.  The  French  reckon  it  the  most  perennial  variety  which 
they  possess,  and  as  such  cultivate  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  rather  of 
a  dwarf  and  more  spreading  habit  of  growth  than  any  of  the  other  varieties, 
its  leaves  and  flowers  are  light  coloured,  and  the  former  are  generally  marked 
by  lightish  coloured  spots  or  blotches  near  the  base  of  each  leaflet. 
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6.  Poreimial  Bed  Clorer  of  Germaay.— This  variety  was  received  in  1834, 
from  Mr.  A.  C.  Fisher,  Inspector  of  the  Botanic  Grardens  at  Grottingen,  under 
the  name  of  T,  prateme  perenne.  It  very  much  resembles  the  last,  but  differs 
from  it  in  being  a  few  days  later,  and  rather  more  luxuriant  in  its  habit  of 
growth. 

TRIFOLIUM  PRATE NSE, 

filENNIAL   BBD   GLOVERS. 

Common  or  English  Bed  CloTor.— In  addition  to  their  shortness  of  dura- 
tion, this  and  the  rest  of  the  biennial  clovers  are  distinguished  from  the  more 
permanent  sorts  by  their  roots  being  more  fusiform  (thick  and  fleshy,  or  car- 
rot-shaped), and  by  their  leaves  and  stems  being  generally  smoother  or  less 
hairy.  That  variety  more  particularly  denominated  English  Red  Clover  is  of 
a  strong  luxuriant  habit  of  growth;  its  seeds  are  large,  and  in  sample  are  of  a 
bold  purple  colour.  It  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  rather  superior  soils. 
Like  the  other  varieties,  it  derives  its  name  from  the  country  in  which  it  is 
grown;  and  from  being  often  the  produce  of  foreign  seed,  it  in  such  cases 
partakes  to  a  certain  degree  of  the  qualities  of  that  particular  variety  from 
which  it  may  have  been  produced. 

Of  the  other  varieties  may  be  mentioned  ffohtem,  Germany  Cologney  Jvliers 
or  DtUch,  Flemish^  French,  American,  and  Normandy  Red  Clovers;  and  of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  Juliers  or  Dutch,  and  French,  varieties.  The 
Ibrmer  of  these  is  of  a  light  colour,  of  a  strong  and  coarse-like  habit  of  growth, 
and  SQceeeds  better  than  most  of  the  others  on  strong  soils  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription, particularly  such  as  are  of  a  dampish  nature ;  its  seeds  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  being  large,  but  not  so  plimip  or  well  filled,  and  of  a  yel- 
lower colour  than  those  of  most  of  the  others,  arising  from  the  humidity  of  the 
climate  in  which  it  is  produced.  The  French  Clover  is  remarkably  smooth  in 
an  its  parts,  leaflets  roundish,  and  altogether  of  a  rich  green  succulent  appear- 
ance; the  seeds,  which  are  chiefly  from  the  southern  departments  of  France, 
are  small,  plump,  and  have  a  considerable  portion  of  purple  in  their  colour. 
it  is  best  suited  for  superior  soils  in  sheltered  situations.  The  Normandy 
Red  Clover,  (TriJUde  Hormandy  of  the  French)  is  from  the  north  of  France, 
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and  appears  to  be  of  a  strong  luxuriant  habit  of  growth;  it  is  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  produces  comparativelj  few  flowers,  and  is  some  days  later  than  the 
common  sorts.  The  American  yariety  has  smaller  seeds,  in  which  the  yellow 
colour  is  predominant,  and  is  not  quite  so  luxuriant  in  growth;  its  stalks  are 
hard  and  small,  and  it  is  considered  of  more  permanent  duration  than  any 
others  of  the  biennial  kinds. 


2°  TRIFOLIUM  REPENS. 

WHITS  OB  DUTOH   CLOYEB. 

1  A^  Colour  of  the  flowers  white,  or  sometimes  tinged  with  very  light  pink;  leaf- 

lets inrersely  heart-shaped,  often  having  a  black  or  darkish  coloured  blotch 
near  the  base;  flower-stalks  without  leaves,  upright;  stem  creeping  on  the 
ground  and  rooting  at  the  joints;  root  fibrous,  perennial;  flowers  throughout 
the  summer  months  and  beginning  of  autumn.  Grows  naturally  in  pastures 
in  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  situations.  The  White  Dutch  Clover  is  too 
well  known  as  a  pasture  plant  to  require  any  further  description. 


3^  TRIFOLIUM  HYBRIDUM. 

HYBBII)  OB  ALSIKE  OLOYEB. 

10^  Is  SO  named  from  being  intermediate  in  its  i^pearance  between  the  two 

preceding  species.  Heads  globular^  stalked ;  stems  branching,  and  in  habit  of 
growth  not  so  upright  as  those  of  Common  Red  Clover;  root  fibrous,  perennial; 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  T,  hybridum  is  now  well  known  as  Alsike  Clover. 
The  seeds  reached  us  originally  from  Sweden  imder  this  name.  It  is  deserv- 
edly  in  repute  as  a  valuable  perennial  clover,  and  well  adapted  for  growing  in 
this  country;  but  hitherto,  from  the  comparative  high  price  of  the  seeds,  it  has 
not  received  a  fair  trial  in  field  culture.  From  the  result  of  our  experiments 
it  is  proved  to  thrive  on  such  soils  as  are  termed  by  farmers  chver-aick,  and 
must,  were  it  for  this  quality  alone,  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
cultivated  field  plants. 
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4**  TRIFOLIUM  MEDIUM. 

ZIGZAG  OLOYEB   OB  MABIrGRASS. 

Of  all  our  native  clovers  this  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  common 
red  sort,  T,  pratense;  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  more  rigid  zigzag 
stems,  narrower  and  darker  green  spotless  leaflets,  and  above  all,  by  its  creep- 
ing roots,  and  being  always  found  growing  in  considerable  patches  instead  of 
solitary  plants  like  the  other,  and  on  very  dry  banks,  tops  of  old  walls,  &c. 
From  the  name  of  Cow-grass  being  sometimes  applied  to  this  as  well  as  to  the 
perennial  variety  of  T,  prcUense,  they  have  often  been  confounded  with  one 
another.  It  has  been  recommended  to  sow  the  zigzag  clover  in  mixture  with 
the  permanent  pasture  grasses,  on  account  of  its  permanency  of  duration;  but 
its  advocates  must  either  have  taken  it  for  the  true  Cow-grass,  as  before  men- 
tioned, or  had  not  been  properly  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  habits;  for  it 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  pestiferous  weed  in  places  where  it  is  naturally 
abundant,  from  the  circumstance  that  cattle  seldom  eat  it,  or  at  least  in  small 
quantities,  except  their  pasture  be  very  bare ;  while  its  powerfully  creeping 
roots,  which  displace  every  other  plant  within  their  reach,  must  prove  very 
hurtful  to  pasture  lands. 

50    TRIFOLIUM  ALPESTRE. 

OTAL-HBABED  OLOVBB,   ALPIHB  OLOYEB. 

This  species  resembles  in  some  measure  the  preceding,  with  which  it  is  often 
eonfounded.  It  is  more  fibrous-rooted;  stem  upright,  straight,  and  scarcely 
branched;  heads  always  in  piurs,  and  more  elongated  or  oval-shaped.  Native 
of  Hungary,  Austria^  and  several  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  culture  of 
T.  alpestre  has  been  reconunended  by  seyeral  continental  writers,  but  it  does 
not  seem  possessed  of  properties  suflicient  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
eidtivators,  in  this  country  at  least,  particularly  as  its  stalks  are  veiy  hard,  and 
its  foliage  scanty.  From  its  large  and  beautiful  purple  heads  of  flowers,  it 
is  in  repute  as  an  elegant  ornamental  plant. 
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6**  TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM. 

SOABLET,   CaiMSON,   OB  ITALIAN  OLOVBB. 

1  AO  L  Common  Crimfon  Cloyer. — Spikes  or  heads  oblong,  tapering,  and  nod- 

ding to  one  side,  of  a  beautiful  bright  scarlet  colour  when  in  flower;  stem  pret- 
ty upright,  much  branched;  the  whole  plant  covered  with  short  wool  or  hair; 
flowers  in  June  and  Julj;  height  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet;  root  annual 
Native  of  Italy.  The  T,  incamatum  has  long  been  known  in  this  country 
amongst  horticulturists  as  a  beautiful  border  annual.  But  it  is  only  within 
these  few  years  that  its  cultivation  has  been  recommended  as  yielding  an  ex- 
cellent and  abundant  crop  of  fodder  for  feeding  cattle.  It  has  been  grown 
with  much  success  in  England,  particularly  in  the  southern  coimties;  but  hi- 
therto its  culture  has  not  been  attended  with  the  expected  success  in  most 
parts  of  Scotland.  Whether  this  want  of  success  should  be  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  climate,  or  to  the  mode  of  culture,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  as- 
certained. The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  T,  incama- 
tum are,  that  when  sown  in  autumn  it  may  be  cut  and  cleared  from  the  ground 
in  the  beginning  of  June  following,  and  the  land  followed  for  wheat  or  spring 
com ;  it  forms  a  valuable  green  food  for  cattle  at  an  early  period  of  the  sea- 
son, and,  if  cut  when  in  full  flower,  it  yields  a  more  abundant  crop,  and  makes 
a  superior  hay  to  that  of  common  clovers,  at  least  it  is  more  readily  eaten  by 
horses.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  south  of  England  is  better  suited  for 
the  growth  of  the  crimson  clover  than  any  part  of  Scotland,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  com  crops  are  much  earlier  removed;  consequently  the  young 
plants  have  more  time  to  attain  strength  before  the  winter  season  sets  in. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  but  that  it  may  be  grown  with  advantage  in  the 
more  favourable  districts  of  Scotland,  were  its  culture  £urly  understood. 

i  nq  2.  Late-flowering  Crimson  Clover. — This  variety  {i/Mxirruxtum  ton^of  the 

French)  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  M.  Juery  of  Toulouse.  Its  charac- 
teristics are  lateness  of  flowering,  and  tallness  or  vigour  of  growth;  qualities 
which  must  recommend  it  to  growers  of  the  common  Crimson  Clover,  for  suc- 
cession or  late  crops.     Sir  John  Robinson  has  the  merit  of  first  introducing 
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this  variety  into  Scotland,  having,  in  1837,  presented  a  quantity  of  its  seeds, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  common  Crimson  and  Moliner  s  clovers,  to  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society;  the  results  of  a  comparative  trial  with  which  were, 
that  the  plants  of  this  came  into  flower  when  those  of  the  common  were  near 
ly  over,  and  on  being  cut  their  produce  was  fully  a  third  heavier  than  either 
of  the  others. 

70    TRIFOLIUM  MOLINERI. 

MOLBfBB's  OLOVXB. 

This  clover  has  a  great  resemblance  to  T,  ijicarjuxtum  in  general  habit  and 
i^^pearance,  and  is  on  that  account  considered  by  some  as  only  a  permanent 
variety.  It  differs,  however,  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  is  a  light  pink 
or  French  white;  it  is  also  earlier  in  arriving  at  maturity,  and  more  of  a  bi- 
ennial nature,  and,  therefore,  better  suited  for  the  climate  of  Scotland.  It  is 
cultivated  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Switzerland. 


80    TRIFOLIUM  ALEXANDRINUM. 

ALEXANDBIAN   OB  EOTPTIAN   OLOVEB. 

Stem  branching,  and  nearly  upright;  colour  of  the  flowers  light  sulphur 
yellow  or  French  white;  root  annual;  height  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet; 
flowers  in  June  and  July;  native  of  Egypt.  As  an  agricultural  plant,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Alexandrian  is  more  recent  than  that  of  the  Crimson  Clover, 
compared  with  which  it  is  of  a  taller  and  more  straggling  habit  of  growth, 
and  not  so  well  clothed  with  leaves;  it  is  abo  a  few  days  earlier  in  flowering. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  clover  might  be  sown  in  spring  along  with  the 
Italian  Rye-grass  for  summer  feeding,  instead  of  common  tares,  particularly 
since  it  has  been  found  to  be  less  ii\]urious  to  the  soiL 
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90   TRIFOLIUM  FILIFORME. 

TELLOW  BUCKLINa  OLOYEB  OB  TBEFOIL. 

Heads  small  and  loose;  colour  of  the  flowers  bright  jellow;  flower-stalks 
slender  or  flexuose;  stems  procumbent,  leaflets  scarcely  having  foot-stalks. 
This  clover  has  been  recommended  for  growing  on  dry  gravelly  or  rocky 
places,  which  are  incapable  of  supporting  the  more  valuable  grasses  and  clo- 
vers; but,  from  the  small  bulk  of  produce  which  it  yields,  the  propriety  of  its 
cultivation  is  questionable,  and,  besides,  cattle  are  not  found  to  relish  it  if  they 
can  procure  more  nutritious  food.  Although  generally  termed  an  annual,  T, 
JUiforme  is  often  found  of  biennial  duration,  especially  when  grown  in  medium 
good  soil,  or  when  eaten  down  by  cattle  or  sheep. 


IQo    TRIFOLIUM  PROCUMBENS. 

HOP  TBEFOIL. 

This  species  grows  on  similar  soils  and  situations  with  the  last,  and,  like  it, 
has  also  been  recommended  for  cultivation.  It  is,  however,  possessed  of  still 
less  merit,  as  cattle  are  generally  found  to  reflise  it;  and  it  may  be  seen  in  dry 
pastures,  towards  the  end  of  July,  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  completely  withered 
or  dried,  and  so  forming  a  very  unsightly  contrast  with  the  green  verdure 
around;  it  is,  moreover,  very  liable  to  be  iigured  by  mildew.  T.  proeumbens 
is  readily  distinguished  from  T.  jUifoifne  by  its  more  compact,  upright,  and 
branching  habit  of  growth,  and  by  its  close  globular  shining  heads  of  yellow 
flowers.     Its  average  height  is  from  four  to  six  inches. 


110    TRIFOLIUM  FRAGIFERUM. 

0TBAWBBBBT-HBAD  OLOVBB. 

Heads  globose,  upon  long  foot-stalks;  colour  of  the  flowers  light  pink;  calyx 
after  flowering  inflated,  and  reddish  coloured  towards  the  period  of  ripening 
(which  gives  the  heads  the  appearance  of  strawberries);  stem  creeping;  root 
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fibrous,  perennial  Grows  naturallj  on  light  dry  sandy  soils,  particiilarlj  in 
the  yicinitj  of  the  sea.  In  habit  of  growth  the  T.  fragtferum  approaches  that 
of  T,  reperu,  but  is  rather  more  creeping  and  easily  distinguished  by  its  straw- 
berry-like heads.  The  cultivation  of  this  species  has  hitherto  met  with  little 
attention;  but  it  might  be  grown  with  advantage  as  a  mixture  in  permanent 
pasture  on  partly  consolidated  sands  near  the  sea-coast. 


120    TRIFOLIUM  ELEGANS.    {Savi.) 

SLBGANT  GLOVES. 

In  the  Bon  Jardinier  for  1842,  this  species  is  noticed  as  having  been  found 
indigenous,  and  for  some  years  past  cultivated  in  the  Department  de  la  Nievre, 
under  the  name  of  T,  hyhridum,  to  which  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance, 
but  is  described  as  being  of  weaker  growth,  and  less  in  all  its  parts,  and  having 
a  dull  rose-coloured  flower,  and  a  pale  green  foliage;  the  leaflets  being  also 
marked  like  those  of  the  common  white  and  red  clovers.  These  two  species 
also  differ  in  the  soils  which  they  naturally  inhabit,  T,  degatu  being  only  found 
on  those  of  a  poor  silicious  or  stiff  ferruginous  nature,  while  the  T,  hyhridum 
seems  to  delight  in  those  of  a  rich  aluminous  or  calcareous  description.  As 
no  experiments  have  been  made  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
£Ekr  it  may  prove  suited  for  cultivation  in  Britain. 
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II.  MEDICAGO*.    (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Rosal  Alliance  of  LincUey; 
Nat.  Ord.  Fabacece;  Lin.  CI.  17,  Ord.  4. 

Two  only  of  the  five  enumerated  species  of  this  genus  are  cultiyated  in 
Scotland,  yiz.  the  M.  lupviina  and  M.  sativa,  and  the  latter  hut  to  a  limited 
extent.  In  certain  localities  the  M.  mactdata  is  certainly  deserving  of  more 
attention  than  what  it  has  hitherto  ohtained. 
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10    MEDICAGO  LUPULINA. 

English — Yellow  Clotee.  |  French — La  Luzerne  LuPULiim. 

This  plant  (known  also  as  Black  Medick  and  Nonsuch)  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  description,  having  heen  cultivated  in  mixture  with  red  clover  and 
rye-grass,  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Its  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  much 
greater  ahundance,  are  consequently  cheaper  than  those  of  any  of  the  other 
clovers,  and  it  is  questionahle  whether  this  circumstance  may  not  contrihute 
to  the  extensive  cultivation  which  it  receives,  more  than  any  other  superior 
merit.  Although  the  produce  is  hulky,  cattle  are  not  generally  fond  of  it, 
either  in  a  green  or  dry  state,  and  only  eat  it  with  a  seeming  relish  when 
mixed  with  more  nutritious  and  esteemed  food;  on  which  account  it  should 
enter  but  sparingly  into  mixtures. 


•  From  ffiedtto,  a  name  glTen  by  Dloecorides  to  a  Median 
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2*^  MEDICAGO  SATIVA. 
EngUth — Luoxsns  |  French — La  Luz£bne  ouLTiyKB  on  Four  bb  Boubooonb. 

Stem  erect,  branching,  smooth;  flowers  in  racemes  or  clusters,  generally 
of  a  purplish  colour;  root  thick  and  branching,  penetrating  verj  deep  into  the 
subsoil,  perennial;  height  about  three  feet;  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The 
cultiyation  of  Lucerne  is  of  unknown  antiquity  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south  of 
Prance;  it  is  likewise  cultivated  in  Persia,  and  several  other  countries  of  Asia; 
also  in  Peru,  and  elsewhere  in  South  America;  in  the  Canadas^  and  the  United 
States.  In  Britain,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  in  its  favoiir  as  an  early  plant 
for  yielding  fodder  before  the  red  clover,  and  its  cultivation  has  often  been 
attempted,  and  attended  with  various  degrees  of  success.  The  climate  of 
Scotland  has  been  considered  by  some  as  too  cold  for  the  growth  of  lucerne; 
but  the  numerous  failures  which  have  taken  place  may  be  more  justly  attri- 
buted to  an  improper  choice  of  soil  than  to  any  other  cause.  The  soils  which 
appear  most  congenial  to  it  are  those  of  a  veiy  light  sandy  or  dry  nature,  as 
for  example  those  near  the  coast,  where  it  is  found  to  thrive  well,  although 
exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  and  to  be  fit  for  cutting  at 
leatft  a. fortnight  earlier  than  common  rye-grass  and  red  clover.  Provided, 
however,  the  subsoil  be  always  dry,  and  particularly  if  it  be  of  a  calcareous 
nature,  it  is  not  indispensable  that  the  sur&ce-soil  be  very  sandy,  as  lucerne 
in  such  cases  is  found  to  grow  freely  on  medium  black  loams;  but  lands  which 
hate  a  damp  subsoil,  or  are  of  a  tenacious  nature  and  damp  in  winter,  are 
toiaUy  unfit  for  growing  it,  even  although  they  may  be,  in  the  general  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  very  good  soils.  If  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the 
yoong  plants,  they  will  yield  a  considerable  crop  the  succeeding  season;  but 
it  is  the  third  season  alter  sowing  at  least  before  they  arrive  at  fiill  maturity; 
and  afterwards  they  will  continue  to  produce  good  crops  for  eight  years,  and 
even  mqre,  provided  they  receive  a  good  top-dressing  occasionally  in  winter, 
and  are  kept  freafrom  couch-grass  and  other  perennial  weeds. 
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3"    MEDICAGO  SATIVA  var.  RUSTICA, 
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English — Bbownibh-flowerbd  Luobrnb.   |  French — La  Luzerne  Rustiqitb. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  intermediate  variety  between  the  Common 
and  Yellow  Lucerne,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  be  founded  chiefly  on  the 
colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  dull  yellowish-brown.  Compared  with  the 
last  species,  this  sort  produces  longer  and  slenderer  shoots,  which  are  more 
prostrate  or  lying  upon  the  ground.  Plants  of  this  sort  have  been  growing 
for  several  years  in  our  Experimental  Grounds,  and  are  found  uniformly  to 
yield  a  greater  bulk  of  fodder  than  the  Common  Lucerne;  but  as  yet  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  cultivated,  even  in  France. 
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4«  MEDICAGO  FALCATA. 
English — Yellow  Lucerne.    |    French — La  Luzerne  Fauoille. 

This  species  differs  from  the  common  principally  in  three  particular  cha- 
racteristics: viz.  in  being  of  a  strong  or  more  woody  upright  habit  of  growth; 
in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  is  bright  yellow;  and  in  its  pods,  which  are 
only  bent  or  sickle  shaped,  instead  of  being  spirally  twisted  like  those  of  the 
Purple  or  Common  Lucerne.  The  cultivation  of  the  Yellow  Lucerne  is  chief- 
ly confined  to  Switzerland,  and  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  France.  It 
possesses  no  superior  advantage  over  the  common,  except  in  thriving  on  infe- 
rior soils;  and  is  certainly  of  less  value  as  food  for  cattle,  on  account  of  its  hard 
and  coarse  woody  habit  of  growth. 

A  species  of  Medicago  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
gathered  in  North  America  by  Mr.  P.  Shirreff,  Mungoswells,  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  M,  fakaJba^  but  differs  from  it  in  several  minute  bo- 
tanical characteristics.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  more  deseinring  of 
cultivation. 
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5«  MEDICAGO  MACULATA.    (Linn,) 

SPOTTED  MBDIOK   OB  HBDOBHOQ  PLANT. 

Stems  reclining  or  trailing,  and  much  branched;  flowers  small,  yellow,  and 
generally  in  pairs;  pods  closely  spirally  twisted,  so  as  with  the  sharp  curved 
spines,  which  are  thickly  arranged  on  their  exterior  margin,  to  form  globular 
bristly  balls,  slightly  flattened  at  the  ends.  Annual;  native  of  Britain,  Eu- 
rope, South  America,  Ac.  The  sandy  grounds  towards  the  sea  in  many  parts 
of  South  America^  which,  in  the  dry  season,  present  the  appearance  of  sterile 
wastes,  are,  on  the  return  of  rain,  almost  immediately  covered  with  the  luxu- 
riant Terdure  of  this  and  other  allied  species,  so  as  to  form  rich  sheep  pastures; 
but  their  prickly  pods  often  prove  a  considerable  annoyance  to  the  animals,  by 
becoming  so  completely  enrolled  in  their  wool,  as  only  to  be  separated  by  con- 
siderable labour  in  picking.  The  plant  vegetates  and  grows  freely  with  us 
firom  seed  imported  from  Buenos  A3rre8,  seemingly  not  at  all  influenced  by  the 
change  of  climate. 


There  are  several  other  species  of  the  genus  Medicago  which  yield  a  good 
deal  (^  herbage,  and  apparently  deserve  cultivation,  but  cattle  are  found  to  re- 
ject them,  as  is  supposed,  from  their  having  a  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  M.  murkata,  M.  creULcea^  M,  sctUdlata,  &c 
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III.  LOTUS*.     (Linn.) 

Bdonging  to  Clots  Exogem,  or  Dicf^yledoru;  Rowl  AUianee  of  LimdUjf ; 
Nat.  Ord.  Fahacece;  Lin.  01. 17,  Ord.  4. 

r  LOTUS  CORNICULATUS. 

English — Common  BibdVfoot  Tbbfoil. 

Freiuk — Lb  Lotibb  oobkioulb,  ou  T&eflb  cobhu. 

121  Flowers  eight  or  ten,  generallj  of  a  bright  jellow,  but  sometimes  orBii|;<s-  * 

coloured,  especiallj  before  being  fuUj  expanded  j  stem  decumbent,  smooth ;  root 
thick  and  fusiform,  perennial;  flowers  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  continues 
till  the  end  of  August.  Height  from  six  inches  to  one  foot  Grows  abun. 
dantlj  on  dry  eleyated  pastures  and  heathy  soils.  This  plant  is  well  desenring 
of  cultivation  on  light  dry  and  high  elevated  inferior  soils,  where  it  will  yield 
a  greater  bulk  of  herbage  than  any  of  the  cultivated  clovers.  It  is  highfy  nu- 
tritious, and  eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle.  From  the  great  depth  to  which  its 
roots  penetrate,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  drought,  and  is  thereby  ena> 
bled  to  retain  its  verdure  after  the  grasses  and  other  plants  are  burnt  up. 


2»  LOTUS  MAJOR- 

OBBATBB  BIBbWoOT  TBBFOIL. 

1  22  '^^  species  grows  naturally  in  moist  situations,  by  the  sides  of  ditches, 

damp  hedges,  and  bushy  places,  and  attains  its  greatest  luxuriance  in  soils 
which  have  a  portion  of  peat  in  their  composition.  It  is  distinguished  from 
L.  comiculatus  by  its  more  luxuriant  habit,  also  in  the  form  of  its  roots,  which 
are  fibrous  and  creeping,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  thick  and  fhsifonn,  char- 

«  From  lotos,  a  name  gtven  bjr  Theopfaraatus;  fhe  tnie  lotas  is  Zispphu  Lotmi. 
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acieiisiioB  wUch  both  retain  when  cultiTated  in  anj  soils,  or  under  any  dr- 
ciUDstanoes.  The  principal  distinction,  howerer,  is  in  its  seed  being  scarcely 
one  half  the  sise  of  that  of  Z.  oamieulatui,  and  of  an  olive-greenish  colour  when 
ripe,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  almost  black  colour.  In  a 
growing  state  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  leaves  of  L,  mq^  being 
doser  and  rounder,  and,  when  in  flower,  by  having  compactor  heads,  with  more 
numerous  and  smaller  flowers. 

L  Lotus  TOloins. — Only  a  villous  or  downy4eaved  variety  of  Z.  mctyOTy  which 
grows  better  on  good  dryish  soils  than  the  smooth-leaved  variety.  Both  of 
these,  with  several  inteimediate  varietiefl^  may  be  seen  growing  naturally  on 
damp  soils  by  the  sides  of  hedges,  ditches^  &e. 
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IV.  MELILOTUS*     (Tmm.) 

Bdongiru/  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Rosal  AUiance  qf  LindUy; 
N<a.  (ML  Fabacece;  Linn.  CI.  14,  Ord,  10. 

V  MELILOTUS  OFFICINALIS. 

OOMKON  MSLILOT. 

10^  Pods  two-seeded  and  rough;  flowers  jellow,  and  disposed  in  long  loose  one- 

sided clusters  or  racemes;  foot-stalks  small,  sharp  pointed,  and  undiyided; 
stems  upright  and  branching  at  the  base  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height. 
GFenerallj  termed  an  annual  or  biennial,  but  is  ofben  of  four  jeani*  duration; 
grows  naturallj  in  dry  pastures  and  waste  places;  flowers  in  July.  Cattle  in 
general  are  very  fond  of  this  Melilot  when  cut  in  a  joung  and  tender  state, 
but,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  genus,  when  allowed  to  arrive  at  full  flower,  its 
stalks  become  so  hard  and  woodj  that  the  tops  and  leayes  only  are  fit  for  be- 
ing eaten.  It  might  be  cultitated  to  adyantage  on  poor  dry  soils,  either  alone 
or  in  mixture  with  some  of  the  grasses  or  other  herbage  plants;  and  although 
not  well  suited  for  hay,  on  account  of  its  hard  and  woody  nature,  and  the  small 
bulk  of  its  foliage  when  dried,  yet  a  slight  mixture  of  it  is  found  to  impart  to 
the  whole  crop  an  agreeable  sweet  scent,  similar  to  that  of  the  sweet-scented 
yemal  grass  {Anthoxanihum  odoratum).  There  is  a  yariety  of  this  species 
cultiyated  in  France  under  the  name  of  M,  officinalis  altissima^  which  grows 
rather  stronger,  and  is  later  in  flowering  than  the  common  sort  It  is  to  the 
M,  officinalis  that  the  famous  Qruyere  Cheese  owes  its  flavour;  the  flowers 
and  seeds,  after  being  dried,  are  bruised  or  ground  and  mixed  with  the  curd 
before  presnng. 

*  From  mel,  honey,  «nd  tohu^  thai  Is,  lioney-loCa& 
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2o   MELILOTUS  MACRORHIZA. 

English — Siberian  Mblilot  |  French — Lb  Meluot  blano  db  Sibbbia. 
This  ^>ecie8,  which  is  a  native  of  Hungary,  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
having  white  flowers;  long  thick  carroirshaped  roots;  generally  one-seeded 
pods;  grows  considerahlj  taller,  and  is  rather  shy  in  flowering.  This  spe- 
cieSy  like  the  former,  is  best  adapted  for  growing  on  light  dry  soils,  and  is 
cvltiyated  on  such  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent, 
particularly  on  the  light  sandy  coasts  of  Holland,  and  some  parts  of  France, 
where  it  is  sometimes  sown  in  mixture  with  Vicia  biennis. 


3«  MELILOTUS  CCERULEA. 

English — Blub-flowbbbd  Mbulot  ob  Swbbt  Tbbfoil. 
French — Lb  Mbulot  blbu,  Lotibb  odobant,  Tbbflb  Musi^UB. 
This  species  is  only  of  annual  duration,  and  is  distinguished  from  all  others 
by  its  blue-coloured  flowers.  M,  eceruUa  is  well  known  in  our  flower  borders 
under  the  name  of  Sweet  Trefoil,  but  its  cultivation  for  cattle  food  is  as 
yet  chiefly  confined  to  Germany.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  might  be  sown 
in  fields  where  the  common  clover  may  have  partly  fiuled;  but  should  be  cut 
before  being  in  full  flower,  as  its  large  hoUow  tubular  stalks  become  very  hard 
and  woody  aflenvards. 

4«  MELILOTUS  LEUCANTHA. 
L  Mdilotos  leneanfha  m%|or  or  Bokhara  Clover. — This  plant  formed  the 
subject  of  a  paragraph  which  in  1838-9  went  the  round  of  the  agricultural 
and  several  other  periodicals,  intitled  "  New  Era  in  Agriculture,"  and  de- 
scribing it  as  a  Tree  Chver^  a  few  seeds  of  which  had  just  been  brought  to 
England  from  Bokhara  by  a  gentleman,  who  stated,  that  in  that  country  it 
attained  a  height  of  fourteen  feet,  and  yielded  several  cuttings  per  annum  of 
highly  nutritious  food  for  catUe  and  horses;  also  that  its  bark  yielded  a  fibre 
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similar  to  and  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  hemp,  &c.  The  Bokhara 
Clorer  is  a  large  growing  Taiiety  of  the  M.  leueantka,  which  was  known  in  the 
south  of  Russia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  for  some  years  prior  to  its 
introduction  into  Britain.  The  specimen  in  our  Collection,  about  twelve  feet 
in  height^  was  grown  at  Summerfield,  near  Edinburgh,  but  plants  eighteen 
feet  in  height  hare  been  produced  in  our  Experimental  Grounds.  When  in- 
tended for  feeding,  the  plants  should  be  out  down  when  little  more  than  a  third 
of  their  full  height^  as  their  stems  afterwards  become  very  hard  or  woody. 
Like  the  more  common  species  of  Melilot,  this  should  be  treated  as  a  biennial, 
and  sown  or  planted  in  rows  not  less  than  a  foot  distant  and  ftdly  nine  inches 
apart  in  the  rows. 
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V.  ONOBRYCHIS*.    (Toum.) 

Bdonging  to  Clou  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Rosed  AUiance  of  LindUy; 
Nat.  Ord.  Fabaceoe;  Linn,  CI.  17,  OrdA, 

10    ONOBRYCHIS  SATIVA. 

OOKMOM   OB  OULTIYATBD  SAINFOIN. 

Flowers  in  spikes,  on  long  footstalks,  of  a  beautiful  pink  or  flesh  colour; 
stems  nearly  upright;  roots  subfusiform,  and  penetrating  to  a  considerable 
depth,  perennial;  height  two  to  three  feet;  flowers  in  June  and  Julj.  Grows 
naturallj  in  light  chalkj  soils  in  yarious  parts  of  England.  Although  a  native 
of  England,  the  Sainfoin  is  said  to  have  been  originallj  introduced  as  an  agri- 
cultural plant  from  France;  and  is  now  considered  the  most  important  legu- 
minous herbage  and  forage  plant  in  the  calcareous  districts  of  both  countries, 
and  particularly  on  the  poor  dry  thin  chalky  districts  in  the  south  of  England. 
A  Terj  judicious  method  of  raising  this  plant,  which  is  practised  in  some  parts, 
is  to  sow  it  with  about  half  the  quantity  of  barley  or  other  grain  usually  sown 
for  a  full  crop,  which  gives  it  the  advantage  of  being  shaded  and  kept . 
moist  during  the  first  summer,  without  the  chance  of  the  plants  being  weak- 
ened from  the  closeness  of  the  com  crop.  In  cases  where  the  barley  or  com 
is  drilled,  the  Sunfoin  should  be  drilled  across  the  field,  or  at  right  angles 
with  the  drills  of  the  com  crop.  The  usual  period  of  duration  of  Sainfoin, 
in  a  profitable  state,  is  from  eight  to  ten  years  in  chalky  soils,  and  seven  or 
eight  in  those  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature;  but  although  the  plants  lose  a 
good  deal  of  their  vigour  at  that  age,  they  have  been  known  to  exist  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  duration  of  the  crop  may,  however,  be  in- 
creased by  judicious  topKlressing.  In  Scotland  the  cultivation  of  Sainfoin  has 
hitherto  been  little  attended  to,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  an  opinion  that  it  is 

•  From  oww,  sn  tss,  and  brfheo,  to  gimw;  being  a  favourite  food  of  the  an. 
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only  suited  for  chalky  soils;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  to  succeed  well  on  al- 
most any  isoil^  provided  it  be  sufficiently  dry,  and  particularly  on  such  as  are 
of  a  calcareous  sandy  nature,  or  are  incumbent  on  limestone:  and  on  such  of 
these  as  are  too  thin  or  dry  for  producing  good  crops  of  com  or  grass,  it  might 
be  grown  with  yery  beneficial  results. 

A  variety  of  Sainfoin,  under  the  name  of  0.  tativa  var.  bifera,  was  introduced 
by  us  in  1834;  but  although  found  to  grow  &ster,  and  produce  flowers  earlier 
than  the  common  sort,  its  cultivation  has  been  neglected. 
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VI.  ANTHYLLIS*     (Linn.) 

Bdonging  to  CUub  Uxogens  or  DicotyUdoru;  Ro$al  AlUance  of  Lindley; 
Nat.  Ord.  FahaceoB;  Lmn.  CI.  16,  Ord.  6. 


S5 


V  ANTHYLLIS  VULNERARIA. 

GOKMON   KIDITBT   VBTOH. 

Flowers  in  crowded  heads,  generally  yellow;  stem  prostrate  towards  the 
base,  about  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  height;  grows  naturally  on  very 
dry  soils,  and  particularly  on  such  as  are  of  a  calcareous  nature;  root  thick, 
long,  and  descending,  perennial  The  Common  Kidney- Vetch  does  not  yield 
much  produce,  but  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  as  also 
by  hares  and  rabbits,  and  might  therefore  be  introduced  into  mixtures  for 
very  dry  soils. 

*  From  antfio$, »  flower,  and  loirfM,  down,  in  allosion  to  the  flowerg  being  usually  downy. 
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VII.  ASTRAGALUS*.     (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Rosd  AUiance  of  Lindley; 
Nat,  Ord.  FabaceoB;  Linn.  CI  17,  Ord.  4. 

V  ASTRAGALUS  GLYCYPHYLLUS. 

8WBBT  KILK-TETOH  OB  BA8TABD  LIQUOBIOB. 

Flowers  yellowish-green  coloured;  stem  prostrate  towards  the  base,  about 
three  feet  in  height;  roots  long  and  very  thick,  penetrating  to  a  great  depth 
in  the  soil,  perennial;  native  of  Scotland,  but  not  common;  grows  naturally 
on  superior  soils  by  the  sides  of  streams,  kc.  The  leaves  and  roots  of  this 
plant  possess  a  sweet  taste,  somewhat  resembling  liquorice,  but  in  the  former 
mixed  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness.  It  yields  a  heavy  crop,  and  cattle  are 
said  to  become  fond  of  it  after  being-  used  to  it  for  some  time. 


From  astroffoloi^  vertelva,  or  talna,  the  aeeda  being  sqneexed  Into  a  sqnariib  form  In  oneof  the  tpedee. 
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VIII.  VICIA*.  (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens,  or  Dicotyledons;  Rosd  AUiance  of  LincUey; 
Nat.  Ord,  Fahaceas;  Linn,  CI  17,  Ord.  U. 

The  seeds  of  most  of  the  Viciee  may  be  eaten  as  food  by  man;  but  they  are 
generally  too  small,  or  produced  too  sparingly,  to  admit  of  their  culture  for 
this  purpose  being  attended  with  any  beneficial  results. 

P  VICIA  SATIVA. 
English--  Vetoh  or  Common  Take.   |   Frewih — La  Vescb  Commxhie. 

Flowers  generally  in  pairs,  without  foot-stalks,  and  of  a  red  or  purplish  co- 
lour; pods  more  or  less  downy  or  hairy;  root  annual.  In  a  wild  state  F. 
saiiva  is  found  (but  in  most  parts  rather  scarce)  growing  by  hedges,  roadnBides, 
and  in  stony  places  where  not  very  diy,  as  in  rubbish  heaps  about  quarries, 
dec.  The  wild  yarie{y,  however,  differs  from  those  generally  cultivated,  in  be- 
ing of  much  dwarfer  and  more  slender  habit  of  growth,  and  also  in  having  much 
smoother  leaves  and  stalks.  Those  sorts  in  general  cultivation  are  the  Com- 
mon or  Simmier  Tare,  and  the  Winter  Tare,  which  resemble  one  another  in 
general  appearance;  but  the  latter  variety  is  distinguished  by  being  usually  of 
smaller  growth,  by  its  pods  being  more  smooth  and  cylindrical,  and  containing 
a  greater  number  of  seeds,  and  by  being  in  its  general  habit  more  like  the  wild 
variety.    A  third  variety,  called  the  White-seeded,  is  also  occasionally  grown. 

To  insure  a  good  crop  of  tares,  the  soil  is  not  only  required  to  be  of  a  supe- 
rior nature,  but  also  well  cleaned  or  free  from  root  and  annual  weeds;  and  it 
is  also  reqmsite  in  most  cases  to  apply  an  extra  quantity  of  manure.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  unti^early  ripe,  except  when 
intended  for  seed,  as  they  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  soil^  being  considered 
the  most  impoverishing  of  all  our  commonly  cultivated  leguminous  crops. 

L  Common  or  Summer  Tare. — This  variety  presents  in  the  appearance  of 

•  From  riNcio,  to  Und  together,  the  ipecies  having  tendrils  by  which  they  bhid  themselves  to  other  plants. 
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its  seeds  much  diyersitj  of  size,  arising  from  soil  and  culture;  the  larger  sizes 
are  better  known  in  many  places  by  the  name  of  Vetches,  whilst  the  smaller 
samples  are  denominated  Tares,  and  are  either  sown  as  green  food  for  cattle 
or  for  their  ripe  seed.  In  the  former  case  thej  are  generally  sown  with  oats 
or  barley,  so  as  to  come  in  for  use  between  the  first  and  second  crops  of 
grass.  The  practice  of  sowing  one  or  other  of  the  cereal  grasses  amongst  tares 
is  to  be  highly  recommended;  not  only  as  it  insures  a  greater  bulk  of  produce, 
from  the  stems  of  the  grasses  rising  aboTe  the  tares,  but  from  their  stems  acting 
as  supports  to  the  tares,  and  these  serving  to  prevent  them  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  so  becoming  injured  in  damp  weather.  Cattle  are  also  fonder  of  the  fod- 
der in  a  mixed  than  in  an  unmixed  state. 

2.  Winter  Tare. — When  intended  for  early  spring  food,  it  is  sown  in  au- 
tumn, either  alone,  or,  what  is  far  preferable,  in  mixture  with  rye.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  winter  tares  repeatedly  sown  in  spring,  acquire  more  of 
the  tender  nature  peculiar  to  the  summer  sort.  Therefore  it  is  essential  for 
cultivators  to  sow  such  seed  as  is  not  only  the  produce  of  the  true  winter  tare, 
but  of  it  sovm  in  autumn.  When  winter  tares  are  sown  for  their  seeds,  the 
general  practice  has  hitherto  been  to  sow  them  alone;  but  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  winter  beans  it  may  be  more  advisable  to  sow  them  in  mixture, — 
the  seeds,  as  well  as  those  of  the  spring  or  summer  sort,  being  easily  sepM^ted 
from  the  beans  when  threshed  by  means  of  a  properly  sized  riddle. 

3.  White-seeded  Tare  or  Lentil  of  Canada.— This  variety  ( V.  ioHta  alba) 
is  grown  in  France  and  Canada  for  its  seed,  where  it  is  known  as  La  Vetce 
blanche,  ou  LentiUe  du  Ca/nada,  It  difiers  from  the  Common  Tare  in  being  <^ 
dwarfer  growth,  and  producing  a  much  greater  quantity  of  seeds,  which  ai«  of 
a  white  or  cream  colour,  and  possess  a  much  milder  taste.  In  Fnmce  uid 
Canada  the  seeds  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  peas,  both  green  and  ripe,  in  soups 
and  other  dishes;  they  are  also  ground  and  made  into  bread ;  but  in  this  ease 
their  fiour  is  generally  ^pixed  with  that  of  wheat  or  other  grain.  The  White 
Tare  has  been  known  in  Scotland  fbr  a  considerable  time;  but,  from  only  being 
grown  for  soiling  cattle,  owing  to  its  dwarfiieas  of  growth  compared  with  the 
Common  Tare,  its  culture  was  never  extensive. 

4.  White-flowered  or  Eopetoun  Tare.— This  variety  (F.  MJliva  fiort  aXbo) 
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bids  fiEdr  in  a  short  time  to  supersede  the  old  summer  tare^  from  a  field  of 
which  it  was  selected  by  Mr.  Patrick  Sheriff,  late  of  Mungoswells,  the  originator 
of  the  Hopetoun  Oat  and  several  other  improTod  varieties  of  cereal  grains. 
The  produce,  both  in  seeds  and  bulk  of  haulm,  compared  with  any  of  the  other 
Tarietiea,  is  fully  double.  Its  seeds  are  of  a  light  bluish  or  green  colour,  and 
possess  little  of  the  strong  taste  peculiar  to  the  common  tare,  so  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  other  properties,  these  may  become  at  least  equally  useful  with  the 
White-seeded  variety,  or  Canadian  Lentil,  for  culinary  purposes. 

5.  Canadian  Vetch  or  Tare. — This  variety  ( V,  mtiva  canadensis)  was  receiv- 
ed in  spring  1840,  from  Mr.  George  Shepherd,  seedsman  and  nurseryman, 
Montreal ;  and  is  distinguished  from  the  commoner  varieties,  by  the  dull  pale 
or  pinkish  colour  of  its  flowers,  as  well  as  smooth  shining  light  green  foliage, 
and  dwarf  bushy  habit  of  growth,  which,  together  with  its  being  later  in  floweiv 
ing,  must  preclude  its  being  cultivated  in  preference  to  the  others. 

2«  VICIA  BIENNIS. 

English — Biennial  Vbtoh  or  Sibbbian  Tare. 
Frefnck — La  Vbsob  bisannuellb,  on  Vbsob  db  Sibbbib. 

Flowers  about  eight  or  ten  together,  on  long  peduncles  or  foot-stalks,  of  a 
light  purplish-pink  colour;  leaflets  small,  smooth,  and  sharp  pointed,  about 
ten  or  twelve  in  each  leaf;  tendrils  long,  and  generally  branching ;  pods  smooth 
and  flattened,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  by  about  two-eighths 
in  breadth;  seeds  small,  round,  and  of  a  dark  dull  green  colour;  habit  of  growth 
slender,  and  branching;  height  six  to  eight  feet,  generally  of  annual  duration 
when  allowed  to  ripen  seed  on  stiff  wet  soils,  but  will  grow  two  seasons  under 
&vonrable  circumstaoces;  flowers  in  July  and  August;  native  of  Siberia;  in- 
troduced to  Britain  about  the  year  1753. 

This  Vetch  has  been  much  recommended  for  cultivation,  as  it  not  only 
grows  to  a  great  height,  and  yields  a  large  bulk  of  fodder,  but  it  remains  green 
tiiroughout  winter  in  defiance  of  the  most  severe  frosts.  Although  recom- 
mended by  Miller  about  1759,  its  culture  has  not  been  attended  to  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  grown  in  some  parts  of  France,  and  particularly  in  Germany, 
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on  light  soils.  Those  who  cultivate  it  in  the  latter  country  find  it  adrisable 
to  sow  it  in  mixture  with  one  or  other  of  the  Melilots,  as,  from  its  tall  and 
slender  habit  of  growth,  unless  supported,  it  is  apt  to  become  lodged  and  much 
damaged  in  damp  weather,  and  for  this  purpose  the  biennial  species  of  the  ge- 
nua JfelUotus  toe  exceedingly  well  adapted,  owing  to  their  strong  upright  habit 
of  growth  and  similarity  of  duration. 

3<>  VICIA  CRACCA. 

TUFTED  VETCH. 

137  Peduncles,  or  footstalks  of  the  flowers,  longer  than  the  leaves;  flowers  in  a 

closely  imbricated,  elongated,  one-sided  cluster  or  raceme  of  a  bluish  or  pur- 
ple colour;  leaflets  lanceolate^  and,  together  with  the  stems  and  peduncles, 
slightly  haiiy,  and  of  a  hoary  light  bluish-green  colour;  roots  small  and  creep- 
ing; height  four  to  five  feet.  Grows  naturaUy  by  the  sides  of  plantations,  in 
hedges,  &c. 

This  Vetch  yields  a  considerable  bulk  of  fodder,  which  is  greedily  eaten  by 
cattle,  and  is  considered  as  forming  a  more  nutritious  and  healthy  food  than 
the  Common  Tare,  from  containing  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  watery  mat^ 
ter.  It  thrives  best  on  a  soil  of  medium  texture,  but  will  grow  well  on  those 
of  a  light  sandy  nature,  and  also  on  strong  clays,  provided  they  be  well  dndn- 
ed,  and  the  moisture  not  allowed  to  stagnate  about  the  roots  in  the  winter  or 
spring  months. 

40  VICIA  SYLVATICA. 

WOOD  YETOH. 

13S  Flowers  arranged  as  in  the  last  species,  of  a  variegated  pink-like  colojur; 

leaflets  elliptical;  tendrils  large  and  branching;  whole  plant  almost  smooth; 
root  very  slightly  creeping,  perennial;  height  four  to  six  feet;  flowers  in  July. 
Orows  naturally  in  stony  places,  amongst  trees  and  bushes,  also  on  strong 
damp  tilly  inferior  soils;  it  is  also  found  growing  luxuriantly  ¥rithin  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sea  breeze,  and  even  when  subjected  to  the  salt  spray  arising  from 
the  waves.     Cattle  are  fond  of  the  Wood  Vetch  as  fodder;  but  although  it 
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yields  a  large  bulk  of  herbage  on  soils  and  in  situations  where  few  other  plants 
will  thriye,  its  cultivation  has  been  hitherto  neglected.  One  great  hindrance 
to  the  procuring  of  its  seeds  in  large  quantities,  is  the  irregularity  with  which 
thej  ripen,  and  the  liability  of  the  ripe  pods  to  drop  or  become  detached  from 
the  stalks;  so  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  crop  of  seeds,  they  require  to  be 
gathered  with  the  hand  as  they  arriye  at  maturity. 

6-  VICIA  LUTEA. 

YBLLOW-FLOWBRBB  SSASIDB  VBTGH. 

Pods  solitary,  without  footstalks,  reflexed,  broad,  flattened,  and  hairy;  stem 
branching  and  yexy  prostrate,  except  when  supported  by  other  plants;  flowers 
of  a  dull  yellowish  colour;  root  fibrous,  not  strictly  perennial,  but  lasting  for 
seyeral  years;  height  two  to  three  feet.  Grows  naturally  on  stony  or  gravelly 
situations  on  the  sea  coast,  and  can  only  be  valued,  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,aB  being  capable  of  growing  in  such  a  situation,  and  as  affording  rather  more 
produce  than  the  common  clovers  grown  under  similar  circumstances.  One 
obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  the  perennial  vetches,  particularly  V,  cracca  and 
r.  tytwUicOf  for  herbage,  is  the  want  of  strong  upright  plants  of  similar  dur- 
ation to  grow  amongst  them  for  their  support,  and  which  might  also  be  cut 
at  the  same  time  for  cattle  food.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been  recommended 
to  sow  common  beans,  which  may  do  very  well  during  the  first  and  second 
seasons  after  sowing*,  but  as  the  vetches  become  older,  they  increase  in  luxu- 
riance of  growth  for  at  least  several  years;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  beans, 
or  any  other  annual  plant,  will  become  weaker,  not  only  from  being  repeat- 
edly sown  on  the  same  soil,  but  from  the  soil  becoming  too  hard  from  not  being 
ploughed  or  worked.  In  the  case  of  the  Wood  Vetch,  this  latter  objection 
might  be  partly  overcome,  by  growing  it  in  drills  at  least  two  feet  apart,  the 
interstices  being  dug  or  ploughed  every  year,  and  a  little  manure  added  if 
required,  and  then  beans  or  any  other  strong  growing  annual  plants  might 

•  Tbere  cad  te  little  donM  Imt  the  bast,  as  well  as  the  mmk  natnral,  season  for  sowing  the  native  vetches, 
partiealarly  the  perennial  sorts,  is  when  their  seeds  are  ripe,  or  early  in  the  antnmn;  although  tliat  opera- 
flon  may  likewise  be  deAsrrod  till  spring. 
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be  sown  in  the  middle  of  each  space.  This  mode  of  culture  is,  however,  not 
so  applicable  in  i^e  case  ci  V.  crttcoa,  from  its  more  running  or. Creeping 
roots.  Howeyer,  on  those  soils  and  situations  where  thej  grow  naturallj* 
the  J  may  form  part  of  mixtures  in  permanent  pastures. 


6«  VICIA  SEPIUM. 

BUSH   YETGH. 

Flowers  on  short  foot-stalks,  about  four  or  six  together,  generally  of  a  red 
or  dull  purplish  colour,  lightest  and  slightly  striped  on  the  upper  petal  or 
standard;  leaflets  broad  and  roundish,  smaller  towards  the  point  of  the  leaf, ' 
and,  together  with  the  flowers,  thickest  or  most  abundant  at  the  point  of  the 
shoot;  root  slightly  creeping,  perennial;  average  height  about  two  feet.  Grows 
naturally  in  shady  places,  and  generally  on  superior  and  rather  dry  soils.  This 
is  another  perennial  vetch,  but  from  its  rather  dwarf  and  close  bushy  habit  of 
growth,  it  does  not  require  the  aid  of  other  plants  for  support  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  last-mentioned  sorts.  Cattle  in  general  are  very  fond  of  the  Bush 
Vetch,  and  it  seems  naturally  well  adapted  for  sowing  along  with  the  superior 
wood  grasses,  under  trees,  or  in  such  shady  places  where  the  common  clovers 
will  not  succeed  well;  but,  like  most  of  the  other  perennial  vetches,  its  seeds 
are  difiicult  to  procure  in  large  quantities,  and  are,  consequently,  high  in 
price. 


7*  VICIA  VILLOSA. 

VILLOUS  OB  HAIBY   VETCH. 

•f  A-t  At  first  sight  this  species  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  F.croooi,  which  it  veiy 

much  resembles  in  its  flowers  and  foliage,  but  differs  essentially  in  having  an 
annual  root,  while  that  of  the  other  is  perenniaL  The  whole  plant  of  the 
F.  villosa  is  also  more  villous  or  hairy,  of  a  taller  and  more  brandling  habit  of 
growth,  and  produces  a  much  greater  quantity  of  pods,  which  are  also  larger 
and  broader  than  those  of  the  last-mentioned  sort.  The  F.  viHom  is  of  sdender 
growth,  and  relying,  like  the  F.  craccay  for  support  on  whatever  stronger  plants 
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may  be  growing  beside  it;  for  which  purpose  the  Sweet  MeKlot  (MelUotus  cm- 
rvled)^  or  some  sneh  strong  growing  annual,  might  be  introduced  with  adTan- 
tage  in  the  case  of  this  and  the  other  slender  growing  annual  vetches.  It  also 
possesses  the  same  adTsntages  as  the  F.  cracccty  of  containing  less  watery  mat- 
ter than  the  Common  Tare^  and  being  greedily  eaten  by  cattle  or  horses,  either 
in  a  green  or  dry  state.  Compared  with  the  Common  Tare^  the  F.  vUlomiy 
when  sown  in  ^ring^  comes  away  rather  slower  at  first;  but  its  actual 
weight,  or  bulk  of  produce  from  a  given  space  of  ground,  when  fully  grown 
may  be  reckoned  nearly  double  that  of  the  other. 

8*  VICIA  PSEUDO  CRACCA. 

BASTARD  TUFTBD  VETCH. 

This  species  also  differs  from  the  true  Tufted  Vetch  in  having  annual  roots, 
and  from  the  preceding,  in  being  of  dwarfer  growth,  having  smoother  and  finer 
foliage  than  either,  and  also  in  having  much  lighter-coloured  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  has  been  recommended  for  field  culture, 
but  its  merits  are  as  yet  little  known  in  this  country. 

9'  VICIA  ATROPURPUREA. 

DABK  PURPLE-FLOWERBD  VSTOH. 

Peduncles  many-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaf;  leaflets  dark  green  and 
slightly  villous;  pods  short,  broad,  and  pretty  well  filled,  containing  three  or 
four  seeds;  height  three  feet;  root  annual  Native  of  the  north  of  Africa. 
This  is  also  recommended  for  field  culture  by  the  French;  but  from  its  coming 
from  such  a  warm  country  as  the  north  of  Africa,  it  has  not  been  found  to 
succeed  so  well  in  this  climate  as  some  of  the  preceding. 

10^  VICIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

HAABOW-LSATSD  VBTOH. 

Flowers  reddish-coloured,  single  or  in  pairs,  without  foot-stalks;  pods  of 
a  shining  bhick  colour  when  ripe;  leaflets  narrow,  and  terminated  abruptly  at 
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the  points,  smootluBh  and  dark  green;  root  annual;  height  three  to  four  feet 
Grows  natnralljin  woods  and  hedges  in  Gtermanj.  Yields  a  laige  portion  of 
foliage,  and  stands  well  in  the  end  of  the  season,  not  bong  so  eaailj  iiyiired 
bj  frosts  as  the  cloYers  and  common  tares;  and,  from  its  being  much  less  soft 
and  juicy  than  the  latter,  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  damaged  in  damp  weather. 


IV  VICIA  TRICOLOR. 

THBBB-OOLOUBXD  TXTOH. 

1 A^  This  species  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  flowers,  which  are  without  pedun- 

cles or  foot-«talks;  being  of  a  jet  black  colour  on  the  al»  or  wings,  inclining 
to  a  dull  brown  towards  the  posterior  extremity,  and  the  rest  of  the  flower 
being  of  a  green  colour;  height  two  to  three  feet;  annual  Native  of  America. 
This  yetch  was  first  recommended  by  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  "  Grardener's  Magar 
sine,**  as  a  new  plant,  which  might  be  grown  with  adyantage  in  this  country 
as  food  for  cattle.  It  Is  dwarfer  in  growth  than  some  of  the  other  annual 
yetches,  but  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  seed. 


12*^  VICIA  NARBONENSIS. 

NARBONNB  OR  BBOAB-LRIYED  YBTOH. 

\AQ  Pocls  either  without  or  with  yery  short  footnatalks,  one  or  two  and  some- 

times three  together,  large,  flattiah,  and  of  a  darkish  colour  when  ripe;  leaflets 
about  six  on  each  leaf,  large,  roundish,  and  entire;  colour  of  the  flowers  red- 
dish purple;  stems  much  branching,  thick,  soft,  and  hollow,  of  rather  a  stout 
habit  of  growth,  and  not  relying  much  upon  other  plants  for  support;  height 
two  to  three  feet  Natiye  of  France;  annual  It  is  cultiyated  in  Germany, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Common  Tare. 
It  yields  a  large  and  close-growing  crop  of  succulent  fodder,  of  a  strong  beany 
taste,  and  is  at  first  not  well  liked  by  cattle;  howeyer,  if  sown  in  autumn,  it 
stands  our  winters  well,  and  grows  yery  &8t  in  the  early  spring  months,  at 
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which  period  catUe  are  fonder  of  it  thaa  they  are  when  the  cloyer  season 
comes  on.  It  is  found  to  retain  its  greenness  in  winter  in  a  remarkahle  de- 
gree, and  to  yield  an  abundant  crop  in  the  spring  months. 

IS**  VICIA  SERRATIFOLIA. 

%  .  BAW-UUVID  TBIOH. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  Hungaiy,  and  so  like  the  former  in  its  general 
i^peanoioe,  as  to  be  only  considered  a  variety.  It  differs  chiefly  in  having  its 
leaves  and  stipules  deeply  indented  or  serrated,  while  those  of  the  former  are 
entire,  or  almost  so.  It  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  Contment  as  the 
preceding. 

14^  VICIA  PLATYCARPUS. 

LABOK-PODBBD  VETOH. 

Pods  solitaiy,  without  foot^stalks,  large,  broad,  and  inflated;  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  F.  'aar^>onenms;  stems  strong,  and  nearly  upright;  height 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet.  Seems  much  inferior  to  the  two  last  in  bulk  of 
produce. 

The  last  three  species  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  class  of  Vicias  by  them- 
selves from  the  broadness  of  their  leaves,  their  strong  habit  of  growth,  and 
Ae  thickness  and  succulency  of  their  stems.  They  seem  to  form,  as  it  were, 
Uke  connecting  link  between  the  Tares  and  other  slender  climbing  sorts,  and 
the  V.faboy  or  Bean,  which  has  been  separated  by  modem  botanists  into  a 
genus  by  itseli 
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IX  LATHYRUS*    (Litm.) 

Bdonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Rosal  AUiance  oflAndUy; 
Nat.  Ord.  Fahacecs;  Limn.  CL  17,  Ord.  4. 

10  LATHYRUS  LATIPOLIU& 

BBOAB-IiSAVED  SVntLAflTnfQ  PKA. 

•|  A(\  Flowers  reddish  or  purple,  many  together  on  long  peduncles;  stem  about 

six  feet  in  length ;  perennial;  flowers  in  Julj  and  August.  Grows  naturallj  in 
woods,  but  rare  in  Britain  in  a  wild  state;  it  is,  howeveri  often  cultiyated  in 
gardens  as  an  ornamental  climber. 


r  LATHYRUS  SYLVESTRIS. 

NABBOW-LBATBD  BTBBLABTDrO  PBA. 

1  ^O  ^^^  winged,  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length;  perennial.    Grows  naturally 

in  woods,  but  also  rare  in  a  wild  state. 

These  two  Eyerlasting  Peaa  yield  an  extraordinaiybulk  of  foliage  and  steins, 
and  hence  have  been  recommended  for  culture  as  cattle  food.  Both  produce 
but  little  seed,  which  soarcelj  ripens  in  this  country,  except  in  early  situations; 
they  may,  howeyer,  be  propagated  with  &ciUty  by  diriding  the  roots,  were 
their  culture  to  a  great  extent  found  beneficial;  but  cattle  seem  to  hare  a  di»> 
like  for  the  produce,  particularly  in  a  green  state,  which  might  peihaps  be 
oyercome  by  habit.  With  regard  to  providing  for  their  support  by  means  of 
introducing  stronger  growing  herbage  pknts,  the  same  remarks  are  i^plicar 
ble  in  the  case  of  the  Everlasting  Peas  as  in  that  of  the  Vicia  sylvoHcOy  Ac 
(see  page  90). 

*  From  toj  aogmentatiye,  and  Ihauroi,  anything  exciting,  in  allusion  to  the  medicinal  qualitiea  of  the 
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3*  LATHYRUS  PRATENSK. 

TSLLOW  OB  MEADOW  TBTOHLIHO. 

Flowers  bright  yellow  coloured,  from  two  to  eight  on  rery  long  peduncles 
or  foot-stalks;  pods  of  a  blackish  colour  when  ripe;  tendrils  with  two  long 
pointed  leaflets;  stem  two  to  three  feet  in  height;  root  powerfully  creeping^ 
perennial;  flowers  in  July.  Grows  naturally  either  in  moist  or  dry  soils,  but 
generally  on  such  as  are  of  good  quality. 

Cattle  in  general  eat  this  species  with  avidity,  hence  it  has  been  recom- 
mended for  being  grown  on  very  dry  soils.  The  creeping. nature  of  its  roots, 
howerer,  presents  a  considerable  objection  to  its  culture,  except  when  it  is  in* 
tended  to  remain  permanent 


A""  LATHYRUS  HIRSUTUS. 
English — RotGH-PODDBD  Ymoauxn.  \  French — La  Gbbsb  tbluje. 
Each  tendril  with  a  pair  of  linear  lanceolate  leaflets;  standard  of  the  flowers 
crimson,  other  parts  pale;  pods  rough  or  hairy,  broad  and  dightly  flattened 
containing  five  or  six  small  round  rough  blackish-coloured  seeds;  height  two 
feet;  root  annual;  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  England,  but  rare.  The 
cultivation  of  this  species  has  been  attempted  in  some  parts  of  France,  and  is 
found  to  succeed  pretty  w^  as  a  vrinter  Tetoh^  being  sown  in  autumn,  and  cut 
for  use  early  ia  the  ensuing  season. 

^  LATHYRUS  CICERA. 
j^^is^— Fi.AiypoM>iD  Vkvchldto  om  Ghiok  Pba  |  Fr^ntk — Lb  Gessb  cbiohb. 
Flower  red;  tendrils  two-leaved;  pods  ovate,  compressed,  channelled  at  the 
back;  height  two  to  three  feet;  annual;  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Native 
of  the  South  of  Europe.  In  this  country  the  L,  cicera  has  not  hitherto  been 
subjected  to  culture  as  an  agricultural  plant;  but  in  the  South  of  France  it  is 
grown  pretty  considerably  in  some  districts  for  the  •  purpose  of  feeding  live- 
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stock,  particularlj  sheep.  Its  seeds  also  are  occasionallj  used  like  those  of  Z. 
saHvus,  being  ground  and  the  flour  mixed  in  small  quantities  with  that  of  the 
cereal  grains,  and  made  into  bread;  but  when  used  alone,  it  is  even  more  in- 
jurious to  health  than  the  last-mentioned. 


60  LATHYRUS  SATIVU8. 

Englisk — Lbmtil  of  Spain,  ob  Chioklino  Vbtoh. 
French — La  Oessk  gultivee. 

Grows  to  the  height  of  about  three  or  four  feet,  attaching  itself  to  branches 
he,  for  support,  in  the  manner  of  peas.  The  leaves  are  small  and  grassy-like, 
flowers  solitary  and  abundant,  about  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  Common  Pea, 
of  a  bright  blue -colour  generally,  but  changing  in  some  varieties;  pods  wh^i 
fully  grown  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  flattened,  with  two  wing-like  appendages  running  along  the  back,  con- 
taining generally  two-flattish  and  rather  irregularly-shaped  seeds,  of  a  dun  or 
brownish  colour,  and  of  rather  an  agreeable  taste. 

Notwithstanding  the  pernicious  qualities  assigned  to  the  L,  mxHvus  by  Du- 
vemoy,  as  its  causing  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  delirium,  and  other  dreadful  effects, 
to  such  an  extent  that  its  use  was  prohibited  by  an  edict  of  Oeorge  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  in  1671,  which  was  conflrmed  and  enforced  by  his  successors, 
yet  it  is  still  grown  in  some  provinces  of  France,  and  elsewhere.  Its  seeds  are 
used  in  soups,  and  the  meal  or  flour  mixed  with  that  of  the  cereal  gndns,  and 
made  into  bread;  it  is  also  given  to  hogs,  and  other  live  stock,  but  generally 
in  mixture,  and  is  grown  in  various  parts,  as  green  food  for  horses  and  cattle. 

There  is  another  variety,  termed  the  White-flowered  Chickling  Vetch,  which 
differs  firom  the  common  sort  in  nothing  except  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers  and 
seeds,  which  are  white,  and  the  foliage  is  also  a  slight  shade  lighter  in  colour. 
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X.  ERVUM*   (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Rosal  Alliance  ofLi/ndUy; 
NaL  OfcL  Fahacew;  Linn.  CI.  17,  Ord.  4. 

lo  ERVUM  ERVILIA  tel  ERVILIA  SATIVA* 
English — ^Cultivated  Ebyilla  |  French — L'Ebs  EBViLLnnL 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  others  of  the  genus,  by  its  upright  branch- 
ing habit  of  growth,  requiring  no  support  from  other  plants;  also  bj  its  small 
jointed-like  swollen  pods,  which  contain  two  to  five  whitish  seeds,  about  the 
size  of  those  of  the  Common  Tare;  its  leaves  contain  eight  to  fourteen  pairs  of 
leaflets,  and  are  terminated  bj  a  very  small  tendril.  The  average  height  of 
the  plant  does  not  exceed  eighteen  inches. 

This  species  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent^  both  for  its  seeds 
and  green  or  dried  culms  and  leaves,  which  are  considered  highly  nutritious, 
and  are  given  to  milch  cows  and  working  animals*  The  seed  being  ground  to 
a  coarse  flour,  which  is  mixed  with  bran  and  a  little  salt,  is  made  into  cakes, 
which  are  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle,  but  found  less  suitable  for  feeding  swine. 
The  herbage  is  also  considered  so  nutritious  as  to  recompense  for  the  smallness 
of  its  bulk,  and  is  seldom  given  to  animals  except  in  mixture.  It  is  found  to 
thrive  well  on  very  poor  sandy  soils. 

2«  ERVUM  HlftSUTUM* 

OOMMON   OR   HAIBT   WILD  TABS,   MOUSE  TAKE,   PETTBit,  &C. 

Flowers  small  and  whitish ;  pods  hairy,  generally  two-seeded,  stem  two  to 
three  feet  long,  weak,  straggling,  and  relying  on  other  plants  for  support; 
annuaL     Grows  naturally  on  dry  soils,  amongst  bushes,  by  sides  of  hedges, 

*  Sapporad  to  be  dertved  finom  the  celtk  erw,  tilled  land ;  some  of  the  specie^  are  a  pest  In  arable  land. 
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and  often  too  abundant  in  wheat  fields,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent; when  such  is  the  case  it  proves  highly  iigurious  to  the  grain  crop,  and 
can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  always  taking  care  to  prevent  its  seeds  becoming  ripe. 
The  liability  of  its  seeds  to  become  shaken  or  dispersed  when  ripe,  and  the 
length  of  time  they  are  known  to  retain  their  yegetative  powers  when  buried 
in  the  soil,  together  with  the  smallness  of  its  bulk  of  herbage  compared  with 
common  tares,  renders  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  not  worth  attending  to; 
but  in  cases  where  it  abounds  naturally,  it  forms  excellent  food,  either  for  cat- 
tle or  horses; 
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XI.  ULEX.»    {Linn.) 

Bdangmg  to  Class  Exogens  or  DiooiyUdons;  Bosal  Alliance  of  Lindley; 
Nat  Ord.  Fabacecs;  Linn,  CI  16,  Ord,  6. 

P  ULEX  EUROPiEUS. 

OOMMON  WHm,  rUBKB,  OB  OOBZB. 

The  common  whin  is  too  well  known  to  require  imy  specific  description;  it 
has  been  employed  for  an  unknown  length  of  time  in  this  country  for  feeding 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  during  the  winter  months.  Whins  are  giyen  to  horses 
and  cattle  in  a  green  state,  after  tmdergoing  a  process  of  thrashing  or  bruising, 
until  the  prickles  are  so  far  reduced  or  depriyed  of  their  acute  points,  that  the 
ftnirnftlfl  can  eat  them  with  perfect  safety  or  without  endangering  their  mouths. 
Sheep,  on  the  other  hand,  are  turned  out  to  feed  on  whins  only  when  the 
snow  is  too  deep  for  allowing  them  to  get  at  the  grass;  and  although  they  are 
found  to  fittten  and  thriye  much  better  on  the  former^  yet  they  seldom  touch 
them  until  forced  to  do  so  from  not  getting  at  the  grass.  When  once  accus- 
tomed, howeyer,  to  the  whins,  they  continue  to  eat  them  in  greater  or  less 
quantities,  according  to  the  state  of  the  pasture,  until  the  young  grass  grows 
in  the  beginning  of  summer;  hence,  when  whins  are  plentiful  in  the  winter 
pasture,  shepherds  always  look  with  anxiety  for  a  snow  storm  in  the  early  part 
of  that  season. 

For  bruising  whins,  the  flail  was  the  only  instnmient  formerly  used,  but  se- 
yeral  machines  haye  now  been  inyented  for  that  purpose. 

In  this  climate  the  whin  will  not  succeed  beyond  900  feet  aboye  the  leyel  of 
the  sea;  but  many  sheep-walks  might  be  improyed  by  introducing  it  on  moors 
under  that  altitude.  The  plant  has  been  used  sown  on  the  tops  and  in  the  face 
of  mud  fences  as  a  cheap  and  efiicient  hedge  on  dry  and  poor  soils,  where  thorns 

*  Sappoaed  to  be  derived  from  the  Geltk  acy  a  point,  in  aUnsion  to  the  prickly  branches. 
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will  not  prosper.  For  sowing  a  single  line  a  mile  in  length  31b.  to  41b.  of  seed 
will  be  sufficient  Some  poor  uplands  might  be  profitably  laid  under  whins 
sown  broadcast,  with  or  without  a  corn  crop,  at  the  rate  of  201b.  or  241b.  an 
acre,  to  be  mown  annually  for  winter  green  food. 

The  Doubled  FUnoered  Whin,  a  yariety  of  the  aboye,  which  is  propagated  by 
cuttings,  has  been  recommended  for  hedges,  where  spreading  of  whin  seed  in 
the  neighbouring  ground  should  be  guarded  against. 


158 


2o  ULEX  STRICTA  vbl  HIBERNICA. 

UPBIOHT  OR  IRISH   WHIK. 

-f  ^Q  This  differs  from  the  last  in  being  of  a  much  more  upright  and  compact  ha- 

bit of  growth,  and  in  its  shoots  and  prickles  being  so  soft  and  tender,  that  cat- 
tle of  any  kind  can  eat  them  without  their  undergoing  the  operation  of  thrash- 
ing or  bruising.  One  great  objection,  howeyer,  to  its  extensiye  culture  is, 
that  it  is  not  capable  of  being  propagated  by  seed,  as  it  produces  few  flowers; 
but  its  superior  merits  may,  on  many  occasions,  repay  the  attention  requisite 
in  cultiyating  it  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  which  are  found  to  root  freely 
by  being  planted  about  the  end  of  August  in  a  shady  situation  (as  at  the  back 
of  a  wall)  amongst  clean  sand,  or  sand  ¥rith  a  slight  mixture  of  any  light  rich 
soil  in  its  composition.  When  so  treated,  they  will  produce  roots  in  spring 
or  summer  foUowing,  »nd  may  be  finally  planted  out  in  the  succeeding  autumn 
or  spring  months. 
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XII.  CYTISUS.*    (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Rosal  AUiaTice  of  Lindley; 
Nat,  Ord.  Fabacem;  Lin.  CI.  16,  Ord.  6. 

CYTISUS  VBL  SPARTIUM  SCOPARIUM. 

OOMMON  BBOOM. 

This  well-known  plant  has  been  recommended  for  sowing  on  sheep  pastures, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  those  animals  a  supply  of  winter  food;  but,  although 
thej  are  found  to  eat  it  down  when  growing  naturally  within  their  reach,  jet 
from  its  excessiye  bitterness  and  inherent  diuretic  quidities,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  do  not  take  it  rather  by  way  of  medicine  than  for  actual 
nourishment.  The  propriety  of  introducing  it  to  a  great  extent  is  doubtful, 
particularly  as  it  is  found  to  produce  bad  effects  when  eaten  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

•  Fn>m  C^liMrw,  <me  of  the  Cydades,  one  of  tbe  specie*  bdng  fl^ 
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XIII.  GENISTA*.    {Lamarck.) 

Belonging  to  Clots  Exogms  or  Dicotyledons;  Rosal  Alliance  of  Lindley; 
Nat.  Ord.  Fahacem;  Lin,  Gl  17,  Ord,  6. 

1*  GENISTA  PILOSA. 

HAISr  GBESNWEED. 

\Q\  This  is  a  small,  slender  branched  yellow  flowering  shrub,  having  its  pods, 

leaves,  and  young  shoots,  downy  all  over.  Native  of  some  parts  of  England, 
and  found  abundantly  in  the  pastures  in  various  parts  of  France,  where  its 
cultivation  has  been  much  recommended,  from  its  being  well  adapted  for 
growing  on  light  sandy  soils,  and  much  sought  after  by  sheep. 


2*  GENISTA  TINCTORIA. 

DTEB*S  OBBENWEED. 

]^02  ^^  species  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  last  in  its  habit  of  grovrth,  but 

differs  materially  in  the  smoothness  of  its  young  shoots  and  foliage.     Grows 
naturally  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  abundantly  in  England;  it  has  also 
been  recommended  for  sowing  in  sheep  pastures,  but  with  less  propriety  than  * 
the  former.    It  affords  a  fine  yellow  dye. 

*  From  tbe Celtic gtn^  ssdmU  btuh,. 
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SECT.m.-CRUCIFEROUS  AND  OTHER  HERBAGE 
AOT)  FORAGE  PLANTS. 


I.  BRASSICA*.    {Linn.) 

Bdon^ng  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Oistal  AUianee  of  Lindley; 
NaJL  Ord.  Brasncacem;  Linn.  01. 15,  Ord,  2. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  recommendatory  of  the  Brassica  or  Cab- 
bage tribe  being  more  eztensivelj  subjected  to  field  culture  in  this  country, 
for  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  even  poultry;  but,  judging  from  any 
trials  which  have  been  made,  as  well  as  from  the  natural  habits  of  the  whole 
tribe,  their  culture  seems  only  likely  to  be  attended  with  any  chance  of  de« 
cided  adyantage  on  the  most  superior  class  of  soils,  particularly  on  such  as  are 
of  rather  strong  texture,  and  where  an  abundant  supply  of  manure  can  be  had; 
and  eyen  in^nany  such  cases  it  is  questionable  how  far  they  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  turnips,  over  which,  however,  they  possess  the  advantage  of  improv- 
ing rather  than  deteriorating  the  quality  of  th^  milk  of  cows  fed  upon  them, 
and  also  of  growing  freely  on  lands  which  are  too  stiff  in  texture  for  the 
growth  of  any  sort  of  turnips. 

In  field  culture  the  Cabbage  tribe  may  be  planted  in  March,  or  in  May  and 
June,  the  plants  in  the  former  case  being  the  produce  of  seeds  sown  in  the 
previous  autumn,  and  in  the  latter  case  they  may  be  from  seeds  sown  in  Feb* 
mary  or  March  immediately  preceding.  The  young  plants  should  be  dibbled 
in  on  the  top  of  drills  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usually  done  for 
turnips,  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  rolling,  to  level  or  smooth  down  the 

*  From  the  Celtic  bretie^  a  cabbage. 
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tops;  the  drills  may  be  made  at  the  distance  of  two  feet,  and  the  plants  placed 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  the  row,  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  width  and  distance,  according  to  the  size  and  habit  of  growth  of  Uie 
yariety.  At  the  distance  of  two  by  one  and  a  half  feet,  14,500  to  15,000  plants 
will  be  required  for  an  imperial  acre.  The  after-culture  of  hoeing  and  weed- 
ing is  the  same  as  is  required  in  other  drilled  green  crops.  The  Cow-Cabbage, 
Kale,  and  other  open  headed  varieties,  will  yield  a  regular  supply  of  leaves 
from  the  time  when  the  plants  are  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  which  are 
obtained  by  stripping  off  the  under  tiers  successively,  until  the  entire  crop  be 
taken;  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  cabbages,  stripping  off  the  leaves,  if  at  all 
attempted,  should  be  done  with  more  caution,  otherwise  the  swelling  and  firm- 
ing of  the  heads  will  be  materially  checked.  These  last  should  be  all  off  the 
ground  before  the  winter  sets  in  with  severity,  otherwise  the  outer  leaves  are 
apt  to  become  injured,  in  which  case  they,  as  well  as  decayed  leaves  at  any 
period,  should  never  be  given  to  milch  cows,  as  they  impart  a  disagreeable 
taste  to  their  produce.  The  open-headed  sorts,  however,  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  ground  with  less  danger  of  being  iiyured,  until  they  shew  symp- 
toms of  running  to  seed,  after  which  period  the  plants,  together  with  all  the 
Brassicaceee,  become  very  exhausting  to  the  soil,  a  disadvantage  which,  in  rather 
a  considerable  degree,  is  said,  and  seemingly  not  without  good  cause,  to  attend 
the  Cow-Cabbage,  and  some  of  the  other  large  varieties,  at  all  periods  of  their 
growth.  * 

P  BRASSICA  OLERACEA. 


163 


COMMON   OR  WILD  OABfiAOJB. 

Root  hardish  and  fusiform;  leaves  always  smooth,  of  a  gUucous  colour, 
somewhat  thick  or  fleshy;  flowers  in  May  and  June;  biennial  Native  of  Bri- 
tain, but  confined  chiefly  to  cliffs  on  the  sea-coast  of  England.  When  in 
flower,  the  B,  oleracea  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  common  corn- 
mustard  or  charlock  {Sinapis  arvmsis),  except  in  the  colour  and  smoothness  of 
its  foliage.  As  an  agricultural  plant  it  is  entirely  undeserving  of  attention, 
were  it  not  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  generally  considered  as  the 
origin  from  which  all  our  cultivated  varieties  of  the  cabbage  tribe  are  derived, 
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notwithstanding  the  remarkable  diyeraitj  in  their  appearance.  From  this 
eirenmstance  the  B,  oleraeea  and  its  cultivated  varieties  are  often  alluded  to 
as  being  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  careful  culti- 
vation, improvement,  and  selection  of  the  most  deserving  varieties  of  any  of 
our  cultivated  economical  plants.  Nor  can  a  more  suitable  example  be  ad- 
duced than  to  compare  this  insignificant  weed-like  plant  of  the  sea-coast  with 
the  gigantic  growth  of  the  Tree  or  Cow-Cabbage,  the  large  close  head  of  the 
Drumhead  Cabbage,  or  with  the  different  forms  or  habits  of  growth  apparent 
in  the  Bruss^  Sprouts,  Red  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Kohl-Rabi,  and  numerous 
other  varieties.  To  attempt  anything  like  a  description  of  the  whole  of  these, 
is,  in  the  present  instance,  thought  to  be  quite  unnecessary.  The  following, 
therefore,  are  such  as  either  are,  or  may  be,  most  advantageously  cultivated 
as  food  for  livestock,  particularly  cattle  and  pigs. 

L  Tree  or  Cow-Cabbage.~Habit  of  growth,  strong  and  upright,  with  nu- 
merous branches,  and  rather  small  and  thin,  smooth,  vivid  green  leaves;  stalk 
and  branches  very  hard  or  woody,  except  towards  the  point;  root  large  and 
spreading;  average  height  about  five  feet;  but  in  very  deep  rich  soil,  the 
plants  will  often  attain  double  that  height  before  beginning  to  shoot  or  run 
to  seed.  In  Jersey,  and  some  of  the  northern  departments  of  France,  where 
this  variety  is  chiefly  cultivated,  the  longest  of  the  stalks  are  used  for  support- 
ing kidney  beans,  peas,  dsc,  and  also  as  cross-flpars  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  thatch  or  roof  of  the  smaller  class  of  &rm  buildings,  cottages, 
&c.,  and  when  kept  dry  are  said  to  last  upwards  of  half  a  century.  This  va- 
riety is  also  known  by  the  following  names: — Chcu  Chevalier,  Chou  d  Vaehes, 
Branching  Cajthage,  Jersey  Kale,  &c. 

8.  Thousand-headed  Cabbage. — This  is  also  a  branching  sort,  bearing  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Cow  Cabbage,  but  of  a  more  close  or  com- 
pact habit  of  growth,  with  rather  darker  green  and  more  rough  or  wrinkled 
leaves. 

8.  Ckvmmon  Plain-leavad  or  Sootoh  Kale. — Habit  of  growth  upright,  un- 
branched,  leaves  very  large,  thickish,  and  close  set;  plain  and  light  red  or 
purplish  coloured;  average  height  above  two  feet.  This  variety  was  formerly 
very  extensively  cultivated  by  the  cottagers  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  but 
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has  of  late  become  ratber  scarce,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  inattention  in  grow- 
ing the  seed,  allowing  it  to  become  mixed  or  hybridised  by  being  raised  too 
near  that  of  German  Greens  and  other  varieties  of  the  same  species.  When 
genuine  this  is  an  excellent  sort,  considered  either  as  a  pot  Tegetable  or  for 
growing  as  food  for  milch  cows  and  other  cattle,  pigs,  &c. 

4.  Green  Tall  German  Greens.— Average  height  about  four  feet;  stems  un- 
branched;  leaves  numerous,  of  medium  size,  and  very  much  curled,  which  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  what  may  be  denominated  the  tribe  16 
which  the  term  German  Greens  is  applied.  The  ej^thet  taU  is  applied  to  tlud 
and  the  following  varieties  here  mentioned,  from  their  habit  of  growth,  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  other  sorts,  which  are  much  dwarfer,  and,  although  cona^ 
dered  finer  in  quality,  are  far  deficient  in  quantity  of  produce  to  either  of  the 
tall  sorts. 

6.  Sed  or  Purple  Tall  German  Greens.— Differing  only  in  colour  from  the 
last. 

6.  Scotch  Drumhead  or  Late  Cabbage.— This,  and  all  the  other  varieties  to 
which,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  term  Cabbage  is  generally  imderstood  to 
apply,  are  distinguished  by  their  plain  smoothish  leaves,  and,  before  running 
to  seed,  by  the  terminating  leaves  being  collected  or  bundled  together,  so  as 
to  form  a  solid-like  hard  or  compact  globular  or  conical  shaped  head.  The 
Drumhead  or  Late  Cabbage  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description. 
The  same  remark  may  be  also  applied  to  the  Scotch  Grei/y  and  Large  York 
and  Sugar4oaf  Cabbages,  which  four  (and  the  two  first  in  particular)  are 
generally  reckoned  the  best  adapted  for  extensive  field  culture  of  all  the 
numerous  tribe  generally  designated  Cabbages. 

7.  Large  Savoy,  Cape,  or  Drumhead  Sayey.— The  Savo^  reeemUe  the 
Cabbages  in  the  solid-like  globular  form  of  their  heads,  but  differ  in  their  leaves 
being  verjr  mgoee  (rough  or  coarsely  wrinkled).  The  variety  here  mentioned 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  hardiest,  as  well  as  the  most  productive  of  leaves^  and 
may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  best  for  field  culture;  and  its  merits 
may  be  stated  as  rather  superior  to  the  Early  York  or  Sugar-loaf  Cabbages, 
with  this  addition,  that  the  Large  Savoy  is  considerably  hardier,  and  better 
adapted  for  use  in  winter  than  either. 
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8.  Xohl-Babi»  Large  Bed  and  Green  Field  Sorts.— Kohl-Rabi  differs  most 
eflBentially  from  all  the  other  yarieties  of  B.  oleracea,  in  haying  its  stems  to- 
irards  iheir  upper  extremity  swollen  out  into  a  large  globular  pulpy  mass,  in 
consistenoe  and  texture  somewhat  resembling  a  Swedish  turnip.  From  and  near 
the  summit  of  this  globular  mass,  the  leaves,  which  are  smooth,  of  various 
shapes  and  shades  of  colour,  proceed.  The  varieties  of  Kohl-Rabi  are  nume- 
rous; bui  those  of  most  importance  for  field  culture  are  the  large  red  and  green 
sorts,  which  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  on  some  parts  of  the  Continent, 
particularly  m  the  Low  Countries  and  the  North  of  France,  for  feeding  cattle, 
and  especially  milch  cows,  a  purpose  for  which  they  seem  admirably  adapted, 
as,  from  their  having  a  taste  similar  to  the  leaves  of  others  of  the  species, 
they  are  found  not  to  impart  any  of  that  peculiar  disagreeable  taste  to  the 
milk,  which  it  acquires  when  the  cows  are  fed  on  turnips. 

\*  Besides  the  varieties  above  enumerated,  many  others  have  been  recom. 
mended  by  speculative  agriculturists  as  being  eminently  suitable  for  field  cul- 
ture, such  as  Brussels  Sprouts,  Brocoli,  and  even  Cauliflower;  but  although, 
when  grown  to  any  considerable  extent  for  the  market,  the  waste  leaves,  &c., 
of  these  and  others  may  be  beneficially  used  as  cattle  food,  yet,  for  growing 
for  that  purpose  alone,  in  their  relative  values,  compared  with  most  of  those 
mentioned  previously,  they  will  be  found  deficient 

2*  BRASSICA  CAMPESTRIS. 

SUMMBR  &APE,   WILD  NAVBW,  OOLKAT  OB  COLZA. 

Root  tapering,  hud,  and  woody;  root-leaves  lyrate  and  roughii^  when  young; 
those  on  the  stem  clasping  or  subcordate,  oblong;  all  somewhat  fleshy,  and  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  with  a  glaucous  bloom;  seeds  larger,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Swedish  turnip;  biennial.  A  somewhat  doubtftil  native,  found  abundant- 
ly in  some  districts  of  England,  but  chiefly  on  and  near  the  borders  of  fields, 
hence  supposed  to  be  the  oflspring  of  cultivation.  This  species  is  sometimes 
termed  £,  campestria  oU/er,  from  its  being  reckoned  the  best  sort  of  rape  for 
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cultivating  for  oil,  and  also  to  distinguish  it  from  the  B.  camptatria  rutabOffOi 
or  Swedish  Turnip,  which  is  only  a  variety  of  this  species.  The  name  <rf  Sum- 
mer Ri^  is  acquired  from  its  arriving  earlier  at  maturity  than  the  next  sorty 
as  also  from  being  generally  supposed  less  capable  of  withstanding  severe  win- 
ters, being  therefore  better  adapted  for  a  summer  or  autumn  than  for  a 
spring  crop. 

3<»  BRASSICA  NAPUS. 

COMMON   OB  WINTEB  RAFB,  00LB-8BSD,  &0. 

Root  tapering,  hard^  and  woody;  leaves  all  smooth,  glaucous,  thickish,  or 
fleshy,  those  of  the  root  lyrate,  and  those  of  the  stem  clasping  or  cordate;  bi- 
ennial Found  in  similar  situations  with  the  last  species,  from  which  it  is 
easily  distinguished  when  young,  by  having  smooth  leaves,  while  those  of  the 
other  are  roughish.  Its  seeds  are  also  generally  larger  than  those  of  the  B, 
campettris;  but  this  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic, as  the  size  of  seeds  in  this,  as  in  most  other  plants,  are  liable  to  be 
materially  altered  from  the  soil  on  which  they  are  grown,  or  previous  culture 
of  the  seed  stock. 

A  very  superior  variety  of  this  species,  under  the  name  of  B,  napus  ntq^, 
is  much  cultivated  in  Alsace,  and  is  highly  deserving  of  attention  on  account 
of  the  hirgeness  of  its  leaves. 

4**   BRASSICA  PRiECOX. 

BABLT  EAPB,  BMOOTH-LBAVBD  SUMMER  OB  AHKUAL  BAPB  of  the  Germans. 

This  species,  also  termed  Kohl^ept,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  being  only 
of  annual  duration,  consequently  running  to  seed  much  sooner,  and  in  being 
less  hardy  when  sown  in  the  end  of  the  season.  Its  lower  stem-leaves  are 
also  more  lyrate,  and  its  seed-pods  more  erect;  native  of  the  Continent.  Said 
to  have  been  first  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  1812. 
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5«   BRASSICA  RAPA. 

BDUGHoLBAYSD  SUMMBB  AKKUAL,  OB  TUBNIP  &AP8. 

•  Root  small,  bard,  and  fusifonn;  root^leaves  Ijrate,  yiyid  green,  and  without 
the  least  appearance  of  that  glaucous  bloom  for  which  the  foregoing  sorts  are 
so  distinguished;  stalk-leaTee  slightly  glaucous,  smooth,  or  nearly  so,  lower 
ones  generally  lobed  or  cut,  upper  almost  entire.  Annual  when  sown  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season.  Seeds  small,  and  similar  to  those  of  the  Conmion 
Turnip,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  either  a  variety,  or  the  origin  from  which  the 
latter  has  been  derived. 

Although  the  rapes  be  generally  included  amongst  oil  plants,  yet  their  im- 
portance in  some  parts  of  Britain,  as  plants  sown  entirely  for  the  feeding  of 
domestic  animals,  entitles  most  of  the  sorts  to  a  place  amongst  forage  and  herb- 
age plants;  one  or  two,  however,  which  are  hitherto  less  known,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  be  particularly  distinguished  for  the  oleiferous  properties  which 
they  possess,  are  described  in  Division  V,  under  the  Section  intitled  ''  Plants 
cultivated  for  their  Oils.**  The  place  which  rape  should  occupy  in  a  regular 
rotation^  is  the  same  as  that  allotted  to  turnips  or  potatoes;  but  it  is  likewise 
sown  and  found  to  answer  very  well  (when  the  soil  is  of  superior  quality)  as  a 
first  crop  on  newly  reclaimed  or  broken-up  grass  land,  to  be  eaten  off  in  the 
end  of  autumn  and  succeeding  winter  by  sheep.  In  some  parts  of  England, 
where  the  com  crops  are  removed  from  the  field  at  an  early  period,  they  are 
often  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  rape,  which  is  either  sown  on  the  stubble  and  co- 
vered in  by  a  slight  harrowing,  or  after  the  ground  has  received  one  ploughing, 
which  method  is  always  preferred  when  it  can  be  done  with  convenience,  and 
provided  the  soil  be  not  too  soft  in  texture,  and  too  wet  for  allowing  the  crop 
to  be  eaten  off  by  sheep  during  the  winter  months.  Although  this  method 
of  sowing  rape  has  often  been  tried  in  ScoUand,  it  has  never  been  found  to  suc- 
ceed so  well  as  in  En^^bmd,  owing  to  the  comparative  lateness  of  the  period  at 
which  the  previous  crop  is  removed  from  the  ground.  The  only  sorts,  how- 
ever, the  growth  of  which  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  both  countries,  are 
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B.  eampestria  and  B,  napu$:  and  itifl^  therefore^  not  at  all  improbable  that  B, 
prwcox  or  B.  rapa,  (sorts  wbi<^h,  although  they  yield  a  smaller  supply  of  pro- 
duce, yet  arrive  much  sooner  at  maturity),  might  be  found  to  succeed  com  crops 
with  more  advantage  in  Scotland  than  the  two  first-mentioned  species^  parti- 
cularly B.  napus.  In  some  districts  rape  is  found  a  y^ry  beneficial  cwg  for 
sowing  in  June  or  beginiung  of  July,  on  land  that  has  preriously  undergone  a 
course  oi  summer  fallowing.  The  crop  in  this  ca9e  may  either  be  eaten  off  with 
sheep,  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  the  ^^und  immediately 
ploughed  for  wheat,  or  cut  with  the  scythe  and  ploughed  down  as  .manure. 

When  rape  is  sown  for  the  purpose  of  being  eaten  off  with  sheep,  both  the 
broadcast  and  drill  systems  are  adopted;  but  when  intended  to  be  cutforfeed- 
ing  cows  or  other  cattle  in  the  house,  the  drill  system  is  often  preferred.  Ri^ 
will  succeed  weU  on  all  gopd  turnip  soils,  and  also  on  such  as  are  rather  too 
stiff  in  texture  for  the  latter.  The  commonly  cultivated  sorts  of  rape  succeed 
well  by  being  transplanted;  and  although  this  method  is  sometimes  followed 
on  the  stubbles  in  England,  yet  it  is  attended  with  too  much  labour  to  be 
a  profitable  system,  ftirther  than  perhaps  filling  up  any  vfusancies  wHcih  may 
occur  in  the  general  crops. 

Besides  the  green  leaves  used  for  feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  they,  as  well  as 
horses,  are  found  to  eat  the  surlier  dry  twigs  or  branches  of  the  plants  with 
avidity  after  the  ripe  seed  has  been  thn^shed  out,  and  the  thicker  portions  of 
the  stalks  may  be  employed  as  litter.  This  practice  of  disposing  of  the  straw 
or  o$kl  yields  a  greater  return  of  manure,  and  is  therefore  deservedly  recom- 
mended as  preferable  to  that  of  burning  it,  as  is  generally  done  by  such  as 
grow  the  seed  for  the  oil  manu&ctory. 
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II.  BUNIAS*.     (/?.  Brown.) 

Bdongifng  to  ClattExogenB  or  DicotyUdom;  Cistal  AUiance  of  Lindtey; 
Nat.  Ord,  Brasdcacew;  Linn,  CL  15,  Ord.  1. 

P  BUNIAS  ORIENTALIS, 

OSUNTAL  BTTinAS  OB  HILL  M;U9TARD. 

Habit  of  growth  upright,  producing  numerous  branches,  with  yellow  flowers; 
root  leaves  linear,  dark  green  and  roughish,  those  of  the  stems  few  and  small; 
root  spreading,  whitish,  thick,  and  fleshy;  height  about  four  feet;  perennial; 
native  of  the  Levant,  from  which  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  about  the  year 
1731. 

The  field  culture  of  this  plant  has  been  greatly  recommended  by  several 
French  agriculturists;  but,  although  it  is  perfectly  well  suited  to  the  climate 
of  this  country,  it  does  not  seem  possessed  of  merits  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to 
much  attention.  The  principal  objections  to  it  are  the  small  quantity  of  leaves 
it  produces,  which  are  very  hard,  and  the  tardiness  of  its  growth  after  being 
cut.     It  seems  to  thrive  best  in  a  rich,  dry,  and  rather  light  soil. 


*  From  MmlM,  a  hill,  In  alhuloii  to  tto  hAUtet 
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III.  CICHORIUM*     (Tourn.) 

Belonging  to  Ckuts  Exog&M  or  Dicotyledons;  Campancd  Alliance  of  lAmMey ; 
Nat,  Ord,  Asteracece;  Linn,  CL  19,  Ord,  1. 

1  CICHORIUM  INTYBUS. 

OOHMON   OB  WILD  CHIOCOEY. 

181  Flowers  blue,  in  pairs,  each  haying  very  short,  or  almost  no  foot-stalks,  nu- 

merous, and  placed  upon  veiy  long  branching  stems  >  leaves  of  various  shapes 
and  shades  of  colour,  but  generally  more  or  less  hairy  and  runcinate  (having 
their  lobes  hooked  back);  roots  rather  thick  and  fleshy;  height,  when  in  full 
flower,  from  four  to  eight  feet,  and  often  more;  perennial;  grows  naturally  in 
and  about  the  edges  of  fields. 

Although  the  cultivation  of  Common  Chiccory  has  been  a  good  deal  recom- 
mended as  food  for  live  stock,  particularly  cattle  and  swine,  yet  it  seems  not 
to  have  hitherto  been  followed  to  that  extent  to  which  its  superior  merits  en- 
title it.  It  thrives  best  on  rich  soils,  and  such  as  are  rather  light  and  well 
drained.  It  may  be  sown  alone,  either  in  drills  or  broadcast,  and  mixed  in 
small  quantities,  amongst  grass,  clover,  and  other  seeds  for  pasture  lands. 
When  the  drill  system  is  adopted,  which  in  most  cases  is  to  be  preferred,  the 
rows  may  be  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  distant,  to  admit  of  hand  and 
horse  hoeing,  and  the  plants  should  stand  at  least  six  inches  distant  in  the 
rows;  the  sowing  may  be  deferred  till  the  month  of  May,  as,  if  this  be  done  at 
an  early  period  of  the  season,  the  plants  are  apt  to  commence  running  to  seed 
in  the  autumn  months,  whereby  they  will  be  materially  weakened,  and  the  first 
crop  of  the  succeeding  season  considerably  lessened.  The  operation  of  thin- 
ning should  be  attended  to  when  the  plants  are  very  young,  and  they  should 
be  pulled  with  the  hand,  in  soft  weather,  in  preference  to  cutting  them  with 

•  TThii  Mune  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  from  the  EgyptUns. 
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a  hoe,  as  the  roots  are  rery  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  push  out  new  buds,  al- 
though cut  a  good  deal  below  the  surface.  One  considerable  crop  of  root- 
leaves  maybe  gathered  in  the  end  of  autumn  the  first  season;  and  three,  four, 
or  even  more,  may  be  obtained  under  very  &Tourable  circumstances  during 
each  of  the  four  or  five  seasons  following,  particularly  if  the  first  cutting  be 
completed  about  the  time  of  the  plants  developing  their  flowers,  when  the 
average  height  will  be  from  three  to  five  feet.  In  any  case,  the  cutting  should 
not  be  deferred  until  the  plants  arrive  at  a  more  advanced  state,  as  the  stalks 
then  become  hard,  and  the  future  vigour  of  the  plants  impaii^ed.  The  broad- 
cast system  should  only  be  attempted  where  the  soil  is  previously  in  a  high 
state  of  fertility,  and  completely  free  from  root  and  annual  weeds.  The  period 
of  duration  from  the  time  of  sowing  will  be  from  four  to  six  years,  if  cut  re- 
gularly before  arriving  at  full  flower,  after  which  they  may  be  ploughed  up 
and  the  ground  followed  to  get  clear  of  the  roots;  if,  however,  the  seed  be  al- 
lowed to  ripen,  the  plants  will  lose  much  of  theii*  vigour  even  after  the  first 
crop. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  Chiccory,  none  of  which  seem  possessed  of 
much  permanency  in  their  characters  when  raised  from  seed,  at  least  so  far 
as  accords  with  present  experience;  the  most  distinct,  however,  is  one  with 
long  thick  roots,  distinguished  as  Coflee-chiccory,  which  will  bo  found  noticed 
in  Division  V. 

2"  CICHORIUM  ENDIVIUM. 

OOMHON   ENDIVE. 

Peduncles  or  foot-stalks  of  the  flowers  twin,  one  short,  with  three  or  four 
flowers,  and  one  long,  generally  only  one-flowered;  annual;  height  two  to 
three  feet.  Said  to  be  a  native  of  the  East  Indies;  introduced  about  the  year 
1548.  The  flowers  of  the  endive  are  similar  to  those  of  the  common  chiccory, 
from  which  it  is,  however,  easily  distinguished,  not  only  by  its  annual  nature  and 
other  characteristics  given  above,  but  also  by  its  having  much  more  slender 
branches  or  stalks,  on  which  are  comparatively  few  and  small  stalk  leaves. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  endive  cultivated  as  a  salad  plant  in  gardens. 
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distinguished  hj  the  names  of  plain-leared,  curled-leaved,  green  broad-leared, 
kc.  Although  eaten  by  cattle,  and  with  the  same  apparent  relish  as  common 
chiccorj,  jet  none  of  these  yarieties  yield  a  sufficient  quantity  of  leayes  to 
entitle  them  to  extensiye  culture.  As  most  of  them,  howeyer,  stand  the 
weather  in  the  earlier  winter  months  better  than  lettuce,  a  small  quantity 
will  be  found  of  advantage  by  the  cottager  to  plant  after  early  potatoes 
have  been  dug,  for  aflfbrding  &ttening  and  wholesome  food  for  pigs;  for  this 
purpose  the  plain,  curled,  and  green  broad-leaved  varieties  are  best  adapted. 
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IV.  LACTUCA*.    (Linn.) 

Bdonging  to  Class  Exogetu  or  Dicotyledons;  Campanal  Alliance  of  LindUy; 
Nat,  Ord,  Asteraceas;  Linn,  CI.  19,  Ord.  1. 

LACTUCA  SATIVA. 

CULTr7ATKD  LBTTtJOE. 

Under  this  head  is  generally  understood  to  be  included  all  the  cultivated  1  83 
lettuces,  but  they  are  also  by  some  botanists  described  under  various  specific 
names,  as  Z.  scUiva,  L.  palmata,  L,  crispa,  &c.  Some  of  the  varieties  have 
been  cultivated,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  for  feeding  pigs. 
The  chief  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  growth  of  lettuce  are  its  arriving 
early  at  maturity,  thereby  affording  a  considerable  bulk  of  food  (if  grown  on 
fiillow  land),  which  may  be  removed,  when  sown  early  in  the  season,  in  time  to 
admit  of  the  soil  being  further  wrought,  if  necessary,  before  the  usual  period 
for  sowing  winter  wheat.  Another  advantage  is,  that  it  serves  rather  to  en- 
rich than  to  exhaust  the  soil.  When  a  regular  and  large  supply  of  lettuce  is 
required,  from  about  midsummer  till  the  end  of  autumn,  it  must  be  sown 
at  intervals  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end 
of  June.  The  usual  practice  in  field  culture  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  drills  about 
fourteen  inches  apart,  and  to  thin  the  young  plants  out  with  the  hand  to  the 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  the  rows;  they  may  also  be  sown  in  beds 
and  transplanted  by  dibbling,  which  latter  practice  is  generally  preferred  when 
grown  on  a  small  scale,  as  by  cottagers  who  keep  only  one  or  two  pigs.  The 
most  esteemed  varieties  for  that  purpose  are  the  White  and  Green  Cos  and 
Large  Cabbage  Lettuces.  The  soil  should  be  rather  rich,  and  well  pulverised 
before  sowing. 

*  From  lac^  milk,  in  allndou  to  the  milky  J  nice  wliich  exude.9  from  the  plants  when  broken. 
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V.  ACHILLEA*.     (Neck.) 

Bdongifig  to  Class  Uxogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Cctmpanal  AUiance  of  LincUey; 
NaJt,  Ord,  Asteracece;  Linn,  CI  19,  Ord.  2. 

ACHILLEA  MILLEFOLIUM. 
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COMMON   MILFOIL  OB   TA&BOW. 

Leaves  slightly  hairy,  their  segments  linear,  toothed,  acute;  flower-staUcB 
furrowed;  root  stems,  which  creep  on  the  ground,  striking  root  in  the  soil 
during  damp  weather;  flowers  generally  white,  but  occasionally  pink  and  some- 
times even  deep  red;  perennial;  grows  naturally  in  dry  pastures  on  light  soils. 
The  Yarrow  is  reckoned  a  grateful  food  for  sheep,  when  mixed  with  the  com- 
mon pasture  grasses,  i^id  is,  therefore,  generally  sown  along  with  such  other 
seeds  as  are  reckoned  best  adapted  for  permanent  sheep  pasture,  on  such  soils 
as  it  is  found  naturally  to  thrive. 


*  Named  afl^r  AchiUes,  a  pupil  of  Chiroiv  and  tbe  first  who  used  thb  plaat  in  medicine. 
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VI.  POTERIUM*.     (Linn.) 

Bdongwg  to  GlcM  ExogeM  (>r  I)%cUyled(yM;  Ro9(d  AlUamce  of  LmdUy; 
NaL  OnL  Sanguisarhace<B;  Ltnn.  CI.  21,  Ord.  9. 

POTERIUM  SANGUISORBA. 

OOMMON  BT71UIBT. 

Leayes  oompoimd;  leaflets  serrated  or  toothed;  stems  somewhat  angular, 
branching;  perennial;  height  two  or  three  feet;  grows  naturallj  on  chalkj 
pastures  in  England.  The  Burnet  was  formerly  sown  either  along  with,  or  as 
^  substitute  for,  clover  amongst  grass  seeds  for  haj  or  pasture,  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  some  of  the  chalky  districts  of  England;  but  its  cultivation  is  now 
nUher  on  the  decline,  although  still  grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  was 
never  grown  much  in  Scotland,  nor  does  it  seem  deserving  of  more  general 
encouragement,  except,  perhaps,  in  small  quantities,  as'  a  mixture,  on  light 
s^ndj  or  ^careous  soils. 

*  FrompoMrJon,  »  cup;  P.  Mm^uitorba  \a  asod  in  cooling  drinks. 
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VII.  SYMPHYTUM*.    {Linn.) 

Behngit^g  to  CUue  Eaopens  or  Dicotf^Udons;  Eekial  AUianee  of  Lindlejf; 
Nat.  Ord.  BoraginacecB;  Linn.  CI.  5,  Ord.  1. 

SYMPHYTUM  ASPERMMUM. 

BOUaH  OK  PUOKLT  OOMFBBT. 

1  Q£t  Leaves  very  rough  stalked,  heartHshaped,  broad  and  ti^>ering  to  a  pcnni,  of 

a  bluiflh-green  colour;  stem  thickly  set  with  reversed  prickles;  colour  of  the 
flower  red  or  blue  (changeable);  height  six  to  ten  feet;  perennial;  roots 
branching,  thick,  and  fleshy.  Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1799.  As  an 
agricultural  plant,  the  Prickly  Comfrey,  according  to  Loudon,  was  first  brought 
into  notice  by  Mr.  D.  Grant,  a  nurseryman  at  Lewisham,  and  tried  by  a  number 
of  cultivators.  The  plant  is  easy  of  propagation  by  seeds  or  roots;  it  is  also 
of  great  durability,  and  if  once  established  oontinuee  to  produce  crops  for 
many  years  at  the  rate  of  thirty  tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre,  and  in  that 
point  of  view  is  a  valuable  plant  for  the  cottager  who  keeps  a  cow.  Cattle 
become  fond  of  this  plant,  when  not  permitted  to  grow  until  the  leaves  and 
stalks  get  too  hard,  although  they  may  refuse  it  at  first.  The  best  mode  of 
propagating  it  seems  to  be  by  dividing  the  roots,  and  planting  them  in  a  good 
deep  soil,  in  rows  two  feet  apart  and  at  least  fifteen  inches  between  the  plants. 
Seeds  seldom  ripen  in  quantity,  and  seedling  plants  are  long  in  arriving  at 
maturity. 

Others  of  the  genus  Symphytum  might  be  equally  relished  by  cattle,  but 
few  or  none  of  them  can  be  compared  with  the  above  for  bulk  of  produce. 

•  From  tjfmphifo^  to  make  unite,  and  phfffn,  b.  plant;  In  allusion  to  its  healing  qualities. 
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VIII.  HEMEROCALLIS*     {Linn.) 

BtUmgmg  to  Class  Endogem  or  Ifanoeotyhdans;  Lilial  AlUance  ofJAndley; 
Nat.  Ord.  LUiaceae;  Linn.  CL  6,  Ord.  1. 

HEMEROCALLIS  FULVA. 

CX>PPE]t-€OIi(nmED  DAT-LILT. 

Leares  light  green,  keeled,  long,  and  pointed;  apparent  petals  copper- 
cdoured;  root  fibrons,  perennial;  height  three  to  four  feet.  Natiye  of  the 
LeTant;  introduced  into  Britain  about  the  jear  1596.  This  plant  was  first 
brought  under  the  notice  of  agriculturists  bj  the  late  Mr.  J.  Ellis,  an  eminent 
Engtish  gardener.  Cattle  are  extremely  fond  of  the  foliage,  which  is  pro- 
diiced  in  abundance  at  a  very  earlj  period  of  the  season;  the  principal  hind- 
rance to  its  eztensiTe  cultivation  is  its  backwardness  in  producing  seed;  from 
which  circumstance  it  can  only  be  propagated  by  dividing  and  transplanting 
the  roots. 

Another  species,  ff.Jlava,  Yellow  Day-Lily,  has  also  been  recommended:  it 
is  considerably  inferior  to  the  other  in  produce,  but  of  a  more  creeping  habit 
of  growth,  and  may,  therefore,  be  propagated  with  greater  &eility. 

•  From  htmera,  a  daf,  and  kaOoi,  beauty;  in  alladOB  to  tbe  beauty  and  duratioa  of  the  flowen 
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IX.  PETROSELINUM*.    (Hoffman.) 

Bdonging  to  CUus  Exogem  or  Dicotyledons;  UntheUal  AUianee  qfLindley; 
Nat,  Ord,  ApiacecB;  Linn,  CI,  5,  Ord.  2. 

PETROSELINUM  SATIVUM. 

OOimON  PAB8LET. 

Root  leaves  compound,  terminal  leaflets  largest,  and  together  with  the  rest 
plain,  irregularly  toothed,  serrated^  or  curled  (changing  in  different  Tarieties); 
stem-leayes  generally  linear,  with  minute  sheaths;  stems  much  branched, 
height  three  to  four  feet;  colour  of  the  flowers  light  yellow;  root  fusiform,  hi- 
enniaL  Native  of  Sardinia,  &om  whence  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced into  Britain  in  the  year  1548.  Parsley  is  eaten  by  most  of  our  herbivo- 
rous domestic  animals,  particularly  sheep;  and  from  being  believed  to  act  as 
a  preventive  of  the  rot  in  that  animal,  it  has  been  recommended  for  sowing  in 
their  pastures.  Although  its  biennial  duration  does  not  suit  well  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  may  enter  into  such  mixtures  in  small  quantities,  when  the  soil  is  of  a 
light  and  medium  description;  and  if  the  pasture  is  not  kept  veiy  bare,  it  will  be 
found  to  ripen,  and  scatter  a  suflicient  quantity  of  seed  to  perpetuate  its  exist- 
ence. Of  the  numerous  varieties  cultivated,  that  generally  employed  for  the 
above  purpose  is  the  Common  Plain4eaved. 

•  From  jwtfroc,  a  rock,  and  teHnon^  parsley;  the  habitation  of  the  spedet. 
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X,  HERACLEUM*.     (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Umhellal  Alliance  of  LindUy; 
Nat.  Ord.  Apiacew;  Linn,  CI.  5,  Ord.  2. 

The  gigantic  growth  of  several  species  of  Heradeum^  and  the  earlj  period 
of  spring  at  which  thej  develop  their  umhrageous  foliage^  have  led  to  trials 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  &r  thej  might  be  beneficiallj  used  as  cat- 
tle food;  and,  notwithstanding  many  highly  &yourable  reports  of  the  results 
which  hare  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  other  periodi- 
calfl^  their  true  merits  are  bj  no  means  ascertained.  Like  many  others  of  the 
same  natural  order  most  of  the  species  possess  a  peculiar  aromatic  taste,  which 
is  relished  by  some  animals,  while  others  cannot  be  induced  by  almost  any  means 
short  of  starvation  to  partake  of  them.  The  following  are  the  two  species  prin- 
cipally deserving  of  notice: — 


P  HERACLEUM  ASPERUM.     (Bieberstein.) 

BOUGH  SEEDED  OR  SIBERIAN  COW  PARSNIP. 

Stem  usually  about  six  feet  high,  with  numerous  branches,  terminated  by 
large  white-flowered  umbels;  root-leaves  three  to  four  feet  long,  deeply  lobed, 
serrated,  somewhat  heart-shaped,  and  downy  underneath;  seed  subrotund,  and 
rough  or  scabrous;  perennial  Native  of  the  North  of  Asia,  &c.  This  species, 
which  yields  an  extraordinary  bulk  of  root-leaves,  of  which  cows  are  remark- 
ably fond,  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Ayr,  who  exhibited 
it  at  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society^s  Show  there  in  183^. 

*  From  heraOis,  a  pUint  »cr«d  to  Hercules. 
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2*  HERACLEUM  PANACES. .  (Linn,) 

GIANT  0&  WOOLLT  JOINTBI)  OOW  PAB8NIP. 

191  S^Toi  osuallj  six  to  ten  feet  high,  with  fewer  branches,  and  duller  coloured 

flowers  than  the  last^  and  very  shaggy  or  haiiy  joints;  leaves  three  to  fiye  feet 
long,  palmated,  downy  underneath  and  rough  on  the  yeins;  seeds  smoothish; 
perennial.     Native  of  the  north  of  Asia  and  America. 
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XL  PLANTAGM>.    (Linn.) 

B^onging  to  Class  Eacogsns  or  Dicotyledons;  OortuscU  Alliance  of  LindUy; 
Nat,  Ord.  Plantaginaceas;  Linn,  CL  4,  Ord,  1. 

PLANTAGO  LANCEOLATA. 

Km-<3RA88. 

Leaves  l&nceokte,  tapering  towards  both  ends,  spreading,  prostrated  or  ly- 
ing on  the  ground;  spikes  or  heads  dark-coloured,  short,  and  ovate;  stems 
without  leaves,  angokr,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches; 
perennial  Ghrows  natorallj  on  dry  pastures.  The  Rib-grass  produces  its  fo- 
Hage  at  an  early  period  of  the  season,  when  it  is  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses,  on  which  account  its  mixture  with  grasses  on  dry  pastures  has  been 
much  recommended  and  practised;  it  seems,  however,  getting  deservedly  into 
less  repute,  from  its  close  spreading  leaves  occupying  too  great  a  surl^e,  to 
the  partial  exclusion  of  the  more  profitable  grasses,  clovers,  kc,  and  also  from 
five-stock,  in  general,  seeming  to  manifest  rather  a  didike  to  its  stalks  and 
leavesi,  as  the  season  becomes  more  advanced. 

•  Ynmpkmtti,  Uw  aole  of  ths  ftmi;  from  ttie  resembUnco  to  it  in  the  Imwrn. 
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XII.  SPERGULA*.    (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Silenal  Alliance  of  Lwdley; 
Nat.  Ord.  lUdtracece;  Linn.  CI.  10,  Ord,  4. 

SPERGULA  ARVENSIS. 

COMMON  SPUBRY   OB  TABB. 

1  Q  Q  Leayes  subulate,  in  whorls;  flowers  white;  foot-stalks  becoming  reflexed  to- 

wards the  period  of  seed  ripening;  seeds  somewhat  kidnej-shaped,  angular, 
rough,  and  of  a  black  colour;  annual;  height  six  inches  to  a  foot.  Grows  na- 
turallj  in  com  fields,  on  yery  light  dry  soils.  Spuriy  is  much  grown  in  Ger- 
man j,  as  winter  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle,  being  sown  on  the  stubble  after 
the  com  crops  are  remoyed.  The  flesh  of  sheep,  as  also  the  milk  and  butter 
of  cows,  fed  on  it,  are  said  to  be  of  yeiy  superior  quality. 

1  G^  There  is  also  a  yery  distinct  yariety,  termed  S,  arvensis  ramosus,  (Branch- 

ing Spurry,)  cultiyated  in  the  same  country,  which  is  rather  eaiiier  than 
the  common  sort,  and  in  comparatiye  bulk  of  produce  may  be  reckoned 
as  three  to  two.  It  does  not  appear,  howeyer,  that  either  of  these  deserye 
much  attention  from  the  British  agriculturist;  and  in  inferior  light  soils  there 
is  generally  a  sufficient  qaantity  of  the  common  sort  naturally,  if  the  tilth  is 
fine. 

•  From  sparge,  to  Hcalter;  because  It  expela  its  seeds. 
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XIII.  SPIR^IA*     (lAnn.) 

Bdonging  to  Clan  ExogeM  or  Dicotyledons;  Mosal  Alliance  of  LindXey; 
NcA.  Ord.  jRotacece;  Linn.  CI.  12,  Ord.  2. 

SPIR^A  ULMARIA. 

OOmCOH  ]fBAIX>WH9WB]BT^  OB  QUBBN  07  THB  KBADOW. 

Leaves  compoimd,  rougliish,  downy  beneath,  terminal  leaflet  largest,  and 
divided  into  three  lobes,  side  ones  undivided;  flowers  white,  leaves  mostly  pro- 
duced from  the  root;  height  two  to  three  feet;  perenniaL  Grows  naturally 
in  damp  situations,  by  the  sides  of  ditches,  rivers,  &c.,  and  may  be  always  con- 
sidered as  indicative  of  a  superior  damp  soiL 

The  culture  of  this  plant  has  been  recommended  by  several  agricultural 
writers,  (chiefly  French),  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be  iiy  ured  by  mildew,  and  cattle 
do  not  seem  particularly  fond  of  it;  and,  at  any  rate,  such  soils  as  it  will 
thrive  on  may  be  occupied  by  several  other  plants  with  much  greater  profit  to 
the  cultivator. 

*  nvm  iSPi*i(M,  to  become  flpinl;  In  aUoiton  to  the  flezUe  l^^ 
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XIV.  CUCURBITA*     (Linn.) 

Bdongingto  Clam  £j90ffm$  or  IHootfUdons;  Cuctirbital  Alliance  o/LmdUy; 
Nat,  OrcL  CwfutinUbOM;  LiMi.  CL  21,  OnL  10. 

CUCURBITA  PEPO. 

PUMPKUI. 

196  Leaves  roughs  oordaie,  indistinctlj  fiye-lobed;  flowers  large,  yellow,  and 

campanulate  or  bell-«haped;  fruit  roundish  or  oblong,  smooth;  stems  trailing 
or  spreading  on  the  ground,  to  the  length  of  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  thej  have  been  known  to  extend  as  £eu*  as  forty  or 
fiily  feet  from  the  root;  annuaL  Supposed  to  have  been  first  introduced  from 
the  Levant  in  1570. 

The  Pumpkin,  as  well  as  several  others  of  the  genus,  is  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  America,  and  other  warm  countries,  as  food  for  cattle  and  pigs;  they 
will  eat  the  young  l^ves  and  fruit,  but  not  with  much  apparent  relish  at  first 
The  fruit,  to  be  in  a  state  for  using,  should  not  be  much  more  than  half  grown, 
when  the  average  weight  of  each  may  be  computed  at  from  101b.  to  201b.  But 
although  the  pbmts  will  grow  and  ripen  firuit  under  favouraUe  circumstances 
in  this  country,  they  are  scarcely  considered  worthy  of  the  cattle-feeder  s 
attention. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  set  of  specimens  illustrative  of  different  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Cvcurbita  will  be  found  in  the  Collection. 

•  From  emniUtf^  crookednen;  In  alludon  to  itsshape. 
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Div.  III.— PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  THEIR  ROOTS. 


SECT.  I.-PLANTS  WITH  THICK  FLESHY 
FUSIFOKM  BOOTS. 


I.  BRASSICA*   RAPA.     (Tmrn.) 

Belonging  to  CUut  Exogens,  or  Dicotyledon* ;  Cistal  Alliance  of  Lindley  ;  Natural 
Order  Brasticaceae^  Linn,  CI,  16,  Ord.  2. 


English— Tvns  IV, 
French — Navbt. 
German — RuBB. 


Spanish — N  a  BO. 
Dutch — Raap. 
Italian — Na70NB. 


Latin— "Rap A,  Napus. 

^  f  BUNIADAS. 

Greek  \  ^ 

I  G0NUYLIDA8. 


rPO  the  Buccessfiil  CDltivation  of  this  most  valuable  plant  may  be  ascribed,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  advanced  state  of  agricultore  in  this  comitry.  Independ- 
ently of  its  use  in  the  garden,  as  affording  nomishment  to  man,  it  has  been  the 
means  of  raising  our  stock  farms  to  their  present  excellence,  and  of  bringing  into 
active  cultivation  many  of  our  lighter  and  poorer  soils,  formerly  considered  as 
ahnost  unproductive  and  worthless ;  and  of  exercising  a  highly  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  improving  our  whole  system  of  husbandry,  by  its  introduction  in  the 
rotation  of  crops. 

The  cultivation  of  the  turnip  has  been  practised  from  the  most  remote  period. 
It  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and,  although  we  are  unable  to 
trace,  with  certainty,  its  native  country,  still,  fi-om  all  we  can  learn  on  the  sub- 

•  From  the  Celtic  brettc,  signifying  a  cabbage. 
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ject,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  came  ori^nally  from  Gaul,  and  other  Dorthem 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Thronghont  the  middle  ages^  it  appears  to  have  been 
kept  in  cultivation  by  the  Flemings,  who  were  oonnderably  advanced  in  agri- 
culture in  the  fifteenth  centmy. 

In  modem  times  the  turnip  seems  to  have  been  re-introdnced  to  this  comitry 
from  Flanders  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  They  were  grown  at  first  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  in  gardens^  for  culinary  purposes,  but  were  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  field ;  and  Norfolk  appears  to  be  the  first  country  where  they 
were  extensively  cultivated  for  cattle.* 

TuU,  by  his  introduction  of  drill  husbandry,  gave  a  fiu*ther  impetus  to  the 
culture  of  the  turnip ;  and  we  find  it  accordingly  increanng,  till,  in  1764,  we 
hear  of  upwards  of  100  acres  being  grown  on  one  farm  alone,  in  Roxburgh,  by 
Mr.  Dawson  of  Graden.  The  rapid  pn)gress  it  has  since  made,  is  well  known 
to  all  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

V  BRASSICA  CAMPESTRIS  RUTABAGA. 
Rutabaga,  ob  Swedish  Turnip. 

The  Swedish  Turnip  is  a  variety  of  the  Brcunca  campesiru,  or  smooth  leaved 
Summer  Rape  (^Brcutsica  campestrii  oki/kra  of  botanists),  and  the  only  difference 
which  exists  between  them  is,  that  the  Swedish  Tuniip  has  large  fie^y  swollen 
globular  or  sub-rotund  roots,  while  those  of  the  Rape  are  small,  fiisifbrm,  and  hard. 

The  Rape  is  valued  for  its  foliage,  the  Swedish  Turnip  for  its  roots;  but  both 
are  of  the  same  species,  and  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  both  varieties  to  de- 
velop the  characteristics  of  their  origin,  according  to  the  soil,  situation,  and 
many  other  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  placed.     Care  and  attention  may 

*  Norfolk  being  the  country  into  which  the  culture  of  Field  Tumlpc  wa»  tint  introduced,  the  orlgiBul,  and 
coDtequently  unimproved  sorts,  when  grown  in  other  placee,  were  known  by  the  name  of  Norfolk  Tamlpa.  Thif 
name  is  still  retained  and  applied  to  a  claaa  of  turnips  which,  lo  far  aa  regarda  symmetry  of  shape,  are  tolMOoi»> 
sidered  inferior,  and,  apparently,  only  slightly  improved  from  the  first  cultivated  varieties.  The  nam*  has  ne 
reference  to  the  sorts  at  present  cultivated  In  Norfolk,  which  are  at  least  equal  to  those  in  any  other  district  of 
BHtain. 
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do  nracli  Id  preeerving  vaiietieiy  but  they  are  essentially  evanescent,  for  which 
reason  they  are  hardly  acknowledged  by  scientific  men. 

The  importance  of  securing  the  preservation  of  the  more  clearly  defined  vaiie- 
ties,  is  well  known  to  the  farmer ;  still,  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  perpetuate 
entirely  for  any  length  of  time  the  characteristics  of  any  one  sort,  and  hence  the 
numarons  varieties  which  are  constantly  arising. 

The  Swedish  Turnip  is  hardier  than  any  of  the  common  sorts  (variettes  of 
B,  rapd),  and  in  addition  to  its  being  esteemed  as  food  for  horses  throughout  the 
turnip  season,  is  better  adapted  for  spring  feeding  generally.  It,  however,  re- 
quires a  somewhat  stronger  and  superior  class  of  soils,  together  with  a  greater 
allowance  of  manure,  but  may,  upon  the  wholey  be  considered  equally,  if  not  more, 
deserving  of  attention  than  the  others  ;  notwithstanding  whidb,  its  cultivation  has 
hith^to  been  comparatively  Httle  attended  to  in  s<une  districts  of  Scotland. 
Swedish  Turnips  are  geierally  sown  from  about  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May. 
They  possess  an  advantage  over  the  others  in  bong  eanly  transplanted,  so  that 
blanks  in  the  rows,  dther  of  the  Swedes  or  otiiers  (when  they  occur),  are  by 
that  means  eanly  filled  up. 

The  produce  of  turnip  crops  is  very  variable.  We  have  heard  of  upwards  of 
sixty  ton»  per  imperial  acre,  down  to  a  fifth  of  that  amount ;  but,  twenty  to 
thirty  tons,  may  be  taken  as  the  average. 

In  the  following  arrangement  the  plants  are  classified  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  top  of  the  bulb. 

RED  OR  PURPLE-TOP. 

L  Common  Bed  or  Pnrple-Top  Yellow,  or  LotMan. — Upper  part  of  the 
root  of  a  dull  reddish  colour ;  under  yellowish.  This  is  held  in  great  esteem  by 
the  generality  of  cultivators.  Of  it  there  are  several  sub-varieties,  which  have 
been  obtained  by  a  repeated  judicioiis  selection  of  the  roots  from  which  the 
seed-stock  has  been  saved, — of  these  tiie  two  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

2.  Ballaiityiie's  Hew  Lnprofad  Purple-Top. — So  named  fi*om  being  origin- 
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ally  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Ballantyne,  nurseryman  and  seedsman,  Dalkeith. 
This  is  an  improved  stock  of  the  last,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  its  smallness  of 
neck,  nniform  deep  purple  colour,  and  symmetry  of  shape,  than  for  the  size  of 
its  bulb. 

3.  Skirvi2lg*S  Pniple-Top. — Specimens  of  this  variety  have  been  exhibited 
by  its  originator,  Mr.  William  Skirving,  seedsman  and  nurseryman,  Liverpool, 
at  various  agricultural  shows.  They  were  of  unusual  dimensions,  and  seemed 
to  possess,  in  a  high  degree,  the  properties  of  solidity  and  firmness  of  texture,  so 
peculiar  to  the  Swedes  when  grown  to  a  large  size;  but  shewed  no  other 
characteristic  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Common  Purple- Top,  than 
what  might  have  been  attributed  to  careful  selection  of  the  stock. 

4.  Skirving'l  Lnproved  Purple-Top. — This  is  a  more  recent  introduction,  i 
and  possesses  the  characteristics  of  size  and  solidity  of  texture  to  fully  a  greater 
extent  than  the  last ;  compared  with  which,  it  la  also  less  flattened  at  the 
crown,  and  grows  more  above  ground.  For  some  years  past  this  variety  has 
been  a  good  deal  cultivated  both  in  England  and  Scotland ;  but  several  eminent 
growers  in  the  Lothians,  as  well  as  other  districts,  where  the  culture  of  Swedes 
is  extensively  practised,  have  found  that  it  does  not  resist  injury  from  frost  so  well 
as  the  Common  Purple-Top.     It  has  also  been  found  more  apt  to  run  to  seed. 

6.  MatSGIL*!  Pnrple-Top. — This  variety  presents  hardly  any  characteristics 
diflering  from  the  Common  Purple- Top.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  an 
excellent  stock,  having  good  round  firm  bulbs  of  a  true  purple  colour,  with  little 
or  no  tapering  at  the  neck,  which  is  frequently  to  be  observed  in  the  other  varie- 
ties, more  particularly  Skirving's. 

PURPLISH  GREEN-TOP. 

6.  Fettercaim  Olobe. — Seeds  of  this  were  received,  in  1841,  firom  l^  John 
Stuart  Forbes,  Bart,  of  Pitsligo  and  Fettercaim,  who  finds  it  superior  to  any 
other  sort  which  he  has  grown,  inasmuch  as  it  yields  a  more  regular  crop,  while 
its  roots  are  fully  above  an  average  size,  and  possess  a  beautiful  symmetrical  glo- 
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bolar  form,  without  neck,  and  are  a  shade  lighter  in  colour  Ihan  the  Common  Pur- 
ple-Top. 

7.  Laing's  Lnproved  Purple-Top. — This  differs  from  all  other  hitherto 
known  varieties  of  Swedish  Turnip,  in  having  large  entire  cahbage-like  leaves, 
which,  by  their  horizontal  growth,  form  a  thick  covering  to  the  soil,  thereby 
materially  cheeking  the  vigour  of  autumnal  weeds.  It  bears  ike  name  of  its 
originator,  Mr.  Alexander  Laing  of  Duddo,  near  Berwick-on-Tweed,  who  first 
offered  its  seed  to  the  public  in  1829  ;  and  numerous  paHiee  who  have  since  grown 
it,  bear  testimony  to  its  superiority  in  attaining  to  a  large  size,  bong  of  a  fine 
globular  shape,  extremely  hardy,  and  about  a  fortnight  later  in  running  to  seed 
in  spring  than  any  of  the  other  sorts. 

8.  ThorplaHd  Olobe. — In  S3rmmetry  of  form  this  variety  is  inferior  to  none 
of  the  others,  being  of  a  beautiful  globe  shape,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  neck,  so  frequent  in  turnips  of  this  class ;  it  is,  however,  smaller  in  size  than 
the  more  commonly  cultivated  sorts,  and,  consequently,  would  seem  best  suited 
for  garden  culture.  Unfortunately,  its  characteristics  of  colour  are  by  no  means 
permanent,  inasmuch  as  seeds  saved  with  the  greatest  care  from  selected  roots, 
vary  in  their  produce  to  all  shades  of  colour  firom  a  deep  purple  to  a  light 
green,  which  causes  an  appearance  of  mixture  in  the  crop,  generally  disliked  by 
growers. 

9.  Yiotoria  Hew  Pink-Top. — In  general  character  and  appearance,  this 
has  nothing  to  reconmMond  or  distinguish  it  fit>m  a  good  stock  of  the  common 
purple  Swede,  except  that  it  is  lighter  coloured  on  the  upper  surface,  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  being  a  cross  between  the  purple  and  green-top  varieties. 
It  was  first  raised  by  Messrs.  Mackie  and  Ewing,  seedsmen,  Norwich,  (fix)m 
whom  seeds  were  received  in  1839),  where  it  is  held  in  considerable  repute ;  but 
although  its  merits  were  even  more  decided,  yet  its  indistinctness  of  colour  will 
tend  much  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  favourite  with  Scottish  growers,  many  of 
whom  are  too  apt  to  think  any  variety  approaching  to  the  green  as  being  just  so 
far  degenerated  from  the  generally  esteemed  Purple-Top  Swede. 
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10.  Oozll  Hew  LnperiaL — ^ThiB  variety  may  be  coimdered  intermediate  in 
colom:  between  the  Purple-  and  Green-Top ;  ita  roota  often  acquire  a  large  size,  but 
are  rather  irregular,  and  of  a  aomewbai  coarse  quality. 

ORfi£N-TOP. 

IL  OonoiOli  flreeft-Tep. — Upper  part  of  root  dull  green ;  under  yellow.  Tina 
variety  ia  of  longer  standing  ^an  the  Purple-Top,  nnce  the  introduction  of  wbidi, 
leaa  attention  baa  been  bestowed  by  cultivators  Qn  Scotiand  at  least),  towards 
]um;uring  improved  stocks  of  tiie  Green-Top  Svrede,  wbicb  has  on  that  account 
fidkn  somewhat  in  the  estimation  of  growers ;  but  when  the  same  care  is  taken 
in  sdectbg  the  roots  grown  for  seed,  the  Green-Top  may  be  considered  as  being 
equal  m  merit  to  the  Purple. 

12.  White.— Roots  iiregulariy  shaped,  being  often  divided  or  branched; 
white  under  the  muhce  of  the  ground,  and  greemsh  above.  The  White  Swede 
may  be  oousidered  as  tiie  most  inferior  and  unimproved  variety ;  it  is  at  present 
scarcely  in  cultivation,  and  when  it  appears  amongst  others,  is  considered  as  the 
effects  of  degeneracy,  or  as  arising  from  a  bad  stock  of  seed. 

IS.  Bivers's  StnbUe. — This  variety  owes  its  origm  to  Mr.  Rivers,  the  well- 
known  nurBeiyman,  at  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.  Mr.  Rivers,  in  describing  it, 
says, — **  The  variety  owes  its  origm  to  a  cross  between  a  large  variety  of  the 
Early  Stone  Turnip  and  the  Old  Green-Top  Swede;  it  has  become  a  dis- 
tinct kind,  by  carefully  selecting  for  seven  years,  those  that  were  most  like  the 
Swede  in  habit,  so  that  now  it  is  a  true  Swede,  with  the  earlmess  of  the  White 
Stone  Turmp.  It  is  green-topped  witii  yellow  flesh,  short  necked,  and  is  as  hardy 
as  the  Old  Purple-  or  Green-Top  Swede ;  and,  if  even  sown  for  a  full  crop,  will 
yield  a  heavier  wdight  per  acre  than  either,  besides  yielding  an  equal  weight  per 
acre  to  Skirving's  Swede,  while  for  the  last  tiiree  sucoesrive  years  it  has  nearly 
doubled  all  other  kinds  of  Swede,  when  sown  in  July." 
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2*  BRASSICA  OLERACEA  RAPA,  or  BR ASSIC A  NAPO-BRASSICA. 

TITBNIP-BOOTBD   CaBBAOE. 

Contanental  writers  seem  generally  to  agree  in  recommending  tlie  cnltivation  of 
tlie  Tomip- Rooted  Cabbage,  firom  its  roots,  in  addition  to  its  being  naturally 
l^^y>  growing  under,  or  almost  under,  the  sm-fisu^  of  tbe  ground,  wbereby  it  is 
enabled  to  resist  tbe  severest  winters;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  deserve  tbe 
attention  of  Britisb  agriculturists,  as  tbe  Swedisb  Turnip,  wbicb  is  evidently 
mucb  superior,  is  sufficiently  bardy  to  witbstand  tbe  generality  of  tbe  most 
rigorous  winters  to  wbicb  tbis  <x)untry  is  subjected.  As  on  tbose  parts  of  tbe 
continent  wbere  tbe  oiber  is  generally  cultivated,  tbe  Swedisb  Turnip  bas  not 
yet,  oris  only  recently  £Edrly  introduced, it  is  very  probable  tbat,  wben  tbe  superior 
merits  of  tbe  latter  become  more  fuUy  known  and  appreciated,  tbe  culture  of 
tbe  Turnip- Rooted  Cabbage  may  be  entirely  superseded.  Several  varieties  of 
Turnip- Rooted  Cabbage,  wbicb  were  grown  m  our  Experimental  Grounds,  from 
seeds  procured  from  various  parts  of  tbe  Continent,  differed  littie  from  tbe  wbite, 
or  wbat  is  generally  termed  very  bad  Swedisb  Turnip,  except  in  tbe  leaves, 
wbicb  very  mucb  resembled  tbose  of  some  conmion  varieties  of  kale. 

3»  BRASSICA   RAPA. 

Common  Turnip. 

Tbe  oemmon  turnip  bears  tbe  same  relation  to  tbe  rougb-leaved  summer  Rape 
(Bramoa  Bapa  oleifera),  tbat  tbe  Swedisb  turnip  does  to  tbe  smootb-leaved 
summer  Rape  (Brasdca  oampesim  oleifera), 

Tbe  varieties  of  tbe  common  turnip  are  a  great  deal  more  numerous  tban  tiiose 
of  ibe  Swedisb,  compared  witb  wbicb  tbey  are  also,  in  general,  of  mucb  finer 
symmetry,  as  well  as  of  a  larger  size,  diflk^ncee  wbicb  may  be  partly  accounted 
far  from  tbe  common  turnip  baving  been  longer  in,  and  rec^ved  a  more  extended, 
cultivation.     One  peculiarity,  bowever,  inberent  to  tbe  Swedes,  is,  tbat  tbe 
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larger  the  size  to  which  they  grow,  a  given  weight  of  rooti  is  found  to  contain  a 
greater  portion  of  nutritions  matter^  while  the  common  turnips,  on  the  contrary, 
after  attaining  to  a  certain  size,  lose  a  proportionate  quantity  of  that  most 
valuable  part  of  their  composition  (see  Hortua  Gramineus  Wobumetiiii)  ;  which 
circumstance  tends  to  shew  the  necessity  for,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from,  devoting  more  attention  to  the  procuring  of  large  and  well-formed  varieties 
of  Swedes,  and  also  to  the  procuring  of  hybridal  varieties  between  the  Swedes 
and  CoDunon  Turnip,  which  may  be  found  to  combine  the  size  and  symmetry  of  the 
best  varieties  of  the  latter,  with  the  valuable  properties  peculiar  to  the  former. 

The  Common  Turnips  may  be  divided  into  the  Round  or  Globe  shaped  (de- 
presto),  and  those  approaching  the  Tankard  form  (oblongd), 

COMMON    ROUND    OR    GLOBK 
PURPLE-TOP  YELLOW. 

14.  Common  or  Old  Bed  Purple-Top  Tellow,  or  Purple-Top  Aberdeen. 
— Leaves  comparatively  short,  spreading,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  collected  into  a 
small  neck  at  their  base;  root  globular  or  somewhat  flattened,  of  a  reddish 
purple  colour  above,  and  deep  yellow  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  of  medium 
size;  tap-root  very  small.  This  is  an  old  and  very  deservedly  esteemed 
variety,  and  in  comparison  with  those  commonly  cultivated,  is  considered  by  some 
to  come  nearest  the  Swedes  in  hardmess  and  solidity  of  texture. 

15.  Berwiokshire  Border  Imperial  Pnrple-Top  Tellow.— This,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  superior  or  improved  variety  of  the  last,  was  first  introduced  by 
Mr.  R.  Hogg,  nurseryman  and  seedsman,  Dunse,  Berwickshire ;  its  principal  dis- 
tinguishing characters  are,  roots  somewhat  large,  flesh  and  under  part  of  the  skin 
deep  yellow,  and  top  of  a  bright  red  or  purple  colour,  firmer  in  texture  and 
hardier  than  the  last. 

16.  Skirving*!  Improved  Pnrple-Top  Yellow.— This  is  also  an  improved 
variety  of  the  old  Purple-Top  Yellow  Bullock,  and  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
some  of  the  north-west  districts  of  England.     It  acquires  its  name  firom  having 
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be^i  first  brongbt  into  notice  by  Mr.  William  Skirving,  narseryman  and  seeds- 
man, liverpooL 

GREEN-TOP  YELLOW. 

17.  Yellow  Aberdeen  Bollock,  or  Green-Top  Yellow  Bnllock.— In  tbe  size 
and  shape  of  its  roots  this  old  and  deservedly  esteemed  sort  resembles  tbe  Purple- 
Top  Yellow  Bnllock,  but  differs  in  tbe  colour  of  its  top,  wbicb  is  bright  green. 

18.  Old  ScottidL  Yellow. — In  size  and  quality  is  about  equal  to  the  last  variety, 
but  its  roots  are  considerably  more  flattened,  and  grow  deeper,  or  seem  more  buried 
in  the  ground,  and  have,  from  that  circumstance,  a  smaller  proportion  of  green- 
coloured  top,  which  is  also  of  a  lighter  shade.  This  variety  is  not  now  in  ge- 
neral cultivation. 

19.  Hood'f  Imperial  Large  YeUow. — Is  a  very  superior  large  globular-shaped 
hardy  turnip,  remarkably  perfect  in  symmetry,  with  rather  a  lightish  green  top. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Charles  Hood,  an  eminent  fisumer,  at  Inverbronii  Sutherland- 
shire,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  field 
turnips  generally. 

20.  FoUexfen*!  Green-Top  Yellow  Bnllook. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  selected 
and  improved  stock  of  the  Aberdeen  Yellow  Bullock,  which  has  been  grown  for 
some  years  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pollexfen,  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  and  which  is  considered 
fiilly  larger  in  size,  rather  hardier,  and  more  symmetrically  formed  than  the  ordi- 
nary stocks  of  the  variety  fix)m  which  it  derived  its  origin. 

2L  Oordon*!  Yellow. — This  is  a  name  under  which  a  very  superior  variety  is 
known  in  some  of  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Scotland,  and  which  was  origin- 
ally introduced  by  Mr.  Gordon,  an  eminent  cultivator,  at  Aucbleucries  in  Aber- 
deenshire. It  is  of  a  rather  oblong  shape,  deep  green  colour  on  the  top,  generally 
very  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  appears  about  equal  in  merit  to  the  last. 

22.  Yellow  Stone. — This  variety  differs  firom  the  last  in  growing  more  out  of 
the  ground,  and  having  a  greener  top ;  in  other  respects  it  is  similar.  As  a  gar^ 
den  turnip,  this  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  sorts. 
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23.  Tdlow  Soaretbrooka^TliLi  variety  differs  Htilo  fitim  tlie  Alttii^hAro, 
except  in  the  green  tuge  on  tlie  top^  and  being  of  a  paler  yellow  bckfw ;  it  ia, 
consequently^  not  so  much  esteemed. 

84.  Yellow  Dutch. — Roots  small  and  globular,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour 
throughout,  or  very  dightly  tinged  with  green  on  tiie  top,  particiilariy  when 
much  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather.  Hub  is  a  much  esteemed  early  sort,  being 
of  excellent  flavour,  and  very  well  adapted  for  Bnng  in  summer  and  autumn. 

YELLOW. 

25.  Altringham  Yellow.-^Compared  with  the  generality  of  yellow  field  tur- 
nips, this  is  rather  under  the  medium  size ;  the  root,  however,  is  of  a  fine  globular 
shape ;  and  possessed  of  considerable  solidity,  with  a  light  greemsh  top,  very  small 
neck,  and  tap-root. 

26.  Jonet*S  Yellow. — This  variety  originated  ki  the  neighbourhood  of  Sisrling, 
\rhere  it  is  still  cultivated  to  some  extent ;  it^  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Altringham  Yellow,  but  grows  to  8  larger  size,  and  the  yeUow  colour,  both 
of  the  skin  and  flesh,  is  deeper. 

27.  Yellow  Prefton,  or  Liverpool  Preston.— ^Tfais  is  also  a  eariy  sort,  and 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  last,  but  grows  to  a  Isrger  size,  has 
stronger  foliage,  and  is  lees  hoUowed  towards  the  tap-root. 

28.  Yellow  Globe. — Roots  of  medium  nze;  globular,  and  always  nearly 
under  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  ;  top  greenish,  leaves  ra^er  smaU  and  spreading. 
This  is  a  superior  turnip,  boUi  for  field  and  garden  culture. 

29.  Xobertson*!  Oolden  Stone.— This  new  and  excellent  variety  has  only 
recently  come  into  general  field  culture.  It  has  a  fine  globular  shapes  and  is  of 
a  deep  orange  yellow  throughout,  and  has  little  or  no  green  tinge  on  the  top.  It 
is  not  a  good  keeping  turnip,  but,  at  the  present,  it  is  &e  best  known  variety  for 
late  sowing. 

30.  Yellow  Kalta,  iff  Iblteae  Oolden.~Roots  very  small,  dighdy  flat- 
tened above,  and  concave,  or  much  hollowed,  on  the  under  nde  towards  ^e 
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tap-rooty  which,  as  well  as  the  neck,  is  remarkably  small ;  skin  very  smooth,  and 
of  a  bright  orange-yellow  colour ;  leaves  also  very  smalL  For  summer  and 
antnnm  crops,  this  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  Yellows,  but  is  rather  tender, 
and  incapable  of  withstanding  frost. 

8L  Knland. — This  is  a  beaatiful  litde  turnip  of  a  bright  yellow  throughout, 
even  to  the  neck,  somewhat  similar  to  a  small  firm  Malta  Yellow,  but  differ- 
ing in  the  fine  colour,  and  having  the  vnder  ptrt  of  the  bulb  fidnguiarly  depress- 
ed, fi*om  whid)  issues  a  sBiall  mowe-tafl-like  root.  It  is  also  somewhat  earHar 
than  &e  Yellow  Malta. 

WHITE. 
S8.  White  CRobe.—  Root  globular ;  skin  smooth  and  perfectly  white ;  neck 
and  tap-root  small.  Although  the  above  description  embraces  the  prindpal  cha- 
racters of  the  White  Globe  turnip,  yet  there  is  a  considerable  variety  in  those  to 
whidi  tiiis  is  appHed,  arising  from  the  degree  of  care  and  attention  bestowed  by 
growers  in  sdecting  their  seed  roots ;  and  the  shape  is  often  not  a  little  affected 
by  the  kind  and  state  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown.  Thus,  Globes  of 
any  kind,  and  particularly  the  variety  here  mentioned,  when  grown  on  a  very 
superior  rich  soil,  may  be  Haid  to  be  fi)roed  beyond  their  natural  size,  and  there- 
by acquire  somewhat  of  a  monstrous  or  overgrown  appearance,  losing,  in  a  great 
measure,  thdr  natural  symmetry  of  shape. 

33.  PomorailiaiL — This  variety  was  introduced  some  years  mnce  from 
Pomerania,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  most  perfect  Globe  turnip  in  shape,  as 
well  as  the  most  regular  or  uniform  grower.  Its  skin  is  of  a  smooth  white  and 
somewhat  shining  or  transparent-like  appearance ;  leaves  smootlush,  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  with  whitish  nerves.  A  rather  smaller  variety,  but  in  other  respects 
resembling  the  Pomeranian,  is  known  in  some  places  under  the  name  of  Crystal 
Gbbe. 

34.  SnewlMll  WUte  Oldbe.— This  nune  is  applied  to  a  suVvariety 
of  white  globe,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  regard  to  form  or  sjrmmetry  of  any 
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sort  hitherto  cultivated,  being  of  a  trae  globular  shape,  with  a  remarkably  email 
root  and  top.  It  is  of  English  origin;  and  the  produce  of  seed  received  from 
Messrs.  Charlwoodi  Covent  Garden,  in  1839,  was  found  to  be  deficient  in  weight, 
as  well  as  more  easily  injured  by  firost,  than  either  the  Common  or  Pomeranian 
White  Globes ;  so  that  it  may  be  more  properly  regarded  as  a  garden  than  a  field 
turnip. 

36.  White  Horfolk,  or  White  Bound.— This  is  the  largest  rooted  variety  of 
Norfolk,  and  at  the  same  time  softest  and  most  irregular  in  shape.  It  is  generally 
hollowed  towards  the  neck,  and,  being  so,  it  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  retaining 
moisture,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  using,  except  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
season. 

36.  White  Dutch, — This  is  the  most  esteemed  sort  for  early  crops.  It  is 
juicy,  and  of  excellent  quality  when  young,  but  soft,  spongy,  and  inferior  when 
fiiU  grown,  at  which  period  it  becomes  of  an  irregular  round  and  much  flattened 
shape.  Its  culture  in  the  field  has  been  recommended  when  late  sowing  is  neces- 
sary ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  the  Autumn,  or  Six  Weeks,  and  the  Tankards,  are 
decidedly  preferable. 

37.  White  Garden,  or  Early  Stone. — This  is  a  common  and  well-known 
garden  turnip,  of  a  rounder  shape,  firmer  texture,  and  stronger  foliage,  than 
the  White  Dutch ;  it  is  not,  however,  so  well  adapted  for  early  spring  sow- 
ing, being  more  apt  to  run  to  seed,  and  has  acquired  the  name  of  Early  firom 
the  circumstance  of  its  arriving  soon  at  maturity  when  sown  at  a  later  period  of 
the  season.  A  carefully  selected  and  improved  variety  of  this  is  known  in  some 
parts  of  England  by  the  name  of  Mousetail  Turnip. 

38.  Stone  Olobe. — This  is  considered  as  being  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
White  Globe  Turnips.  It  grows  naturally  deeper  in  the  soil  than  the  others, 
and  has  stronger  darker  green  foliage. 

39.  Antonm  Stubble,  or  Six-WeekB. — Roots  much  above  ground ;  rather 
large,  of  an  irregular  globular  shape,  or  in  form  somewhat  between  the 
White  Globe  and  White  Norfolk,  and  rather  soft.     This  sort  arrives  sooner  at 
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maturity  than  any  of  ike  others,  the  Tankard  turnips  excepted;  and,  from  its 
nataral  softness  of  texture,  should  always  he  sown  late,  and  used  hefore  the  severe 
frosts  set  in.  As  descriptive  of  its  earliness,  it  has  received  the  ahove  names, 
heing  suited  for  sowing  in  early  situations  in  autumn^  after  the  com  crops  have 
heen  removed,  and  is  also  valuahle  for  making  up  hlanks  in  turnip  fields,  where 
the  first  sowing  may  have  partially  failed. 

WHITE  WITH  RED-TOP. 

40.  Bed  Olobe. — Roots  medium  sized,  glohular-shaped,  and  firm  in  texture. 
This  is  an  old,  and,  in  some  districts,  pretty  extensively  cultivated  variety.  It  is 
medium  early,  and  generally  allowed  to  he  particularly  well  suited  for  light  soils, 
and  exposed  elevated  situations. 

4L  Bed  Horfolk. — In  size,  this  sort  is  inferior  to  the  last,  hut  rather  firmer  in 
texture,  and  more  regular  in  shape.  It  should  also  he  used  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  and  is  at  once  distinguished  fix)m  all  the  other  round  flattened  varieties 
hy  its  bright  reddish  top,  and  from  the  Red  Globe  hy  its  flat  shape. 

42.  Bed  Dntoh,  or  Early  Oarden  Bed. — The  roots  of  this  are  very  similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  the  last  variety,  but  differ  in  colour,  being  bright  red  above 
ground,  and  also  in  having  smaller  and  darker  coloured  foliage.  This  is  a  very 
excellent  variety,  but  little  known  in  this  country. 

47.  Hungarian  Bed-Top  White. — A  very  distinct  variety,  having  entire 
and  erect  growing  leaves ;  its  roots  are  of  a  roundish  or  somewhat  flattened  shape, 
attain  to  a  medium  oze,  and  arrive  early  at  maturity.  In  a  collection  of  turnips, 
the  seeds  of  which  were  received  fit)m  France,  in  1837,  and  grown  in  the  Experi- 
mental Grounds  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  Dalkeith  Park,  this 
appeared  the  most  promising ;  but  it  has  hitherto  received  almost  no  attention 
from  British  cultivators,  although,  with  a  little  care  in  the  selection  aad  rearing 
of  its  seed,  it  might  be  found  a  superior  sort. 

WHITE  WITH  GREEN-TOP. 

44.  Oreen  Olobe,  or  Oreen-Top  White  Olobe Roots  of  a  fine  globular 
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shape,  with  a  Bmall  neck  and  tap-root;  very  white  under,  and  green  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  of  me<Uam  size,  hardy,  and  firm  in  texture,  but  scarcely 
so  much  so  as  the  Green  Round,  than  which  it  arrives  at  maturity  rather  earlier. 
A  very  fine  sub-vaiiety  of  this  is  known,  in  soma  parts,  under  the  name  of 
Hungarian  Green-Top  Globe ;  it  is  larger  and  wo^er  than  the  common  sort ;  ako 
of  a  fine  regular  shape,  and  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Adam  Ferguson,  of 
WoodhiU,  who  received  its  seeds  fix)m  Hungary. 

45.  Green  Horfolk,  Oreen  Bound,  or  Common  Green-Top  White.— The 
Norfolk  turnips  are  all  of  a  peculiar  flattish  shape,  rather  hollowed  towards  their 
neck,  as  also  on  tiieir  under  side,  and  when  grown  to  a  large  size,  they  become 
more  or  less  of  an  irregular  round  or  somewhat  angular  shape.  The  Green- 
Top  variety  possesses  these  characters  in  a  less  degree  than  the  White  Nor- 
folk ;  and  is  generally  of  a  pretty  regular  round  shape,  flattened,  but  not  much 
hollowed  on  the  upper  and  under  surface ;  the  former  of  which  is  of  a  green 
•colour,  and  the  latter  white. 

46.  Lewilhlin  Green-Top  Ox-Heart — This  is  an  excellent  variety,  grown  m 
some  of  the  southern  districts  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  Acquired  this  name 
fi*om  having  been  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Willmott  &  Co.,  seedsmen, 
Lewisham ;  in  colour  and  shape  it  very  much  resembles  the  Lawton  Hybrid,  but 
is  somewhat  softer  in  texture,  and  has  larger  and  lighter  green-coloured  leaves. 

BLACK  OR  BROWN  ROUND. 

47.  Bonnd  Bkudc — Leaves  small,  few,  and  smootiush ;  roots  almost  or  alto- 
gether under  ground,  of  an  irregular  roundish  shape,  often  divided  or  terminating 
in  thick  branches  at  its  lower  extremity ;  skins  very  rough  and  of  a  black  colour; 
flesh  white.  This  and  the  next  three  sorts  have  a  hottish,  somewhat  radish-like 
taste,  for  which  f^ey  are  esteemed  and  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  tbe  Continent 

48.  Bonnd  Brown. — This  difiers  very  slightly  firom  the  last  except  in  colour, 
which  is  dull  brown  or  earthy-like. 

49.  Small  Berlin,  or  Teltan.—- This  is  remarkable  as  being  the  smaHest 
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of  all  ihe  tarmps.  It  is  of  an  oblong  or  carrot  shape,  aboat  three  inches  in  length, 
and  at  the  thickest  part  seldom  above  an  inch  in  diameter ;  of  a  doll  transparent- 
like  white,  or  very  light  lead  colour,  and  is  possessed  of  a  peculiar  slightly  hot 
taste. 

THE  COMMON  TANKARD  TURNIP* 
YELLOW  WITH  PURPLE-TOP. 

The  tankards,  like  Norfolks,  are  unsuitable  for  winter  feeding,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  their  softness  as  from  their  standing  mostly  above  ground,  and  being 
thereby  much  exposed  to  frost.  They  are  also  generally  earlier  in  arriving  at 
maturity  than  the  others. 

60.  Purple-Top  Yellow. — Root  bright  yellow,  with  a  purple  top,  of  a 
somewhat  irregular  long  or  tankard  shape.  This  variety  was  formerly  grown 
in  some  districts  of  England,  but  is  now  nearly  out  of  cultivation  ;  nor 
does  it  seem  entitled  to  any  particular  share  of  attention,  being  altogether  a 
coarse  inferior  sort,  and  not  capable  of  yielding  such  bulky  crops  as  either 
of  the  two  following. 

YELLOW  GREEN-TOP. 

6L  Large  Laurencekirk  Tellow.  —  So  named  from  having  been  ori- 
ginally selected,  and  brought  into  the  notice  of  cultivators  by  Mr.  Robert 
Scott,  Laurencekirk.  At  first  sight  this  may  be  mistaken  for  Dale's  Hybrid, 
like  which,  it  grows  a  good  deal  out  of  the  ground,  but  is  distinguished  by  its 
more  oblong  and  more  uniformly  shaped  roots.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  heang 
also,  like  that  variety,  early  in  arriving  at  maturity,  but  generally  considered 
rather  less  hardy,  and,  like  it,  also  yields  a  bulky  crop. 

62.  Long  Cambridgeshire  Yellow.  —  This   variety,   which   is   scarcely 

•  Tankard  tt  a  name  applied  to  such  common  field  turnips  as  are  of  an  oblong  ahape^  and  the  roots  of  wfalcb, 
ia  Keneia],  grow  a  good  deal  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Such  oblong  Tarieties,  however,  as  approach  near- 
eat  to  a  round  or  globular  form,  are  sometimes  termed  Decanter,  or  Decanter^aped  turnips. 
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known  in  Scotland,  is  grown  to  a  pretty  considerable  extent  in  Cambridgeshire 
and  Suffolk,  where  it  is  also  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Pudding  Swede, 
which  name  it  seems  to  have  acquired  more  on  account  of  its  hardness  of  texture 
than  from  any  other  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  any  of  the  true  Swedish  turnips. 
Its  roots  are  much  longer  in  shape  than  those  of  any  other  yellow  field  turnip. 
Bulb  of  a  lightish  yellow  colour,  with  green  top,  and,  in  general,  grows  more 
than  half  underground. 

63.  Large  Long  Oarden  TellofW. — Root,  about  one-fourth  part  above 
ground,  of  a  greenish  colour,  while  that  bdow  the  sur&ce  is  of  a  deep  yellow. 
This  is  a  hardy  and  rather  superior  sort,  hitherto  little  known  in  this  country, 
but  grown  pretty  extensively  on  the  Continent. 

64.  Small  Long  Tdlow. — Leaves  very  small  and  spreading ;  root  genendly 
entirely  underground,  small,  and  of  an  obloag  or  carrot  shape,  terminating 
abruptly  at  the  point ;  colour  light  yellow.  At  present  this  variety  is  little  known 
in  Britain.  About  a  century  ago,  however,  both  it  and  the  White  were  more  is  I 
esteem.  They  are  both  of  excellent  flavour,  and  grown  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in  France  and  Holland,  from  whence 
they  used  to  be  imported  for  the  London  market.  Their  underground  habit  of 
growth  protects  them,  in  a  great  measure,  from  frost,  and  they  succeed  best  (m 
sandy  soils. 

YKLLOW. 

66.  Ydtow  Bortsftdd. — This  variety  is  not  at  presmt  much  known  ;  it 
will,  however,  prove,  we  think,  a  valuable  addition  to  our  garden  turnips.  It 
presents  a  fine  tankard  shape,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  throughout,  and  has 
little  or  no  green  on  the  top.     About  the  earliest  of  the  tankards. 

WHITB. 
66.  White. — Roots  of  this  variety  longer,  and,  in  general,  larger,  also  softer  in 
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texture  than  thoee  of  the  Green  Tankard^  often  bent  or  crooked ;  leaves  large 
and  luxuriant ;  the  eaapfiest  maturing  of  any,  but  will  not  stand  the  frost. 

67.  Small  Long  White.^ — This  variety  diffiars  little^  except  in  colour,  from 
the  Small  Long  Yellow. 

68.  Very  Small  Long,  or  Xaltete  Long  White.— This  differs  fitmi  i^e  pre- 
ceding m  being>  generally,  partly  above  groond,  which  part  is  of  a  greenish 
colour;  also  longer,  and  tigering  more  gradually  towards  the  point. 

WHITE  RED-TOP. 

69.  BecL — In  size,  shape,  and  texture,  this  variety  may  be  considered  as  oc- 
cupying an  mtormediate  place  between  the  Green  and  White  Tankard.  It  is  of 
a  bright  red  colour  on  the  upper  surfiEu:e  and  white  on  the  under. 

WHITS  GREEN-TOP. 

60.  Green. — Roots  more  than  half  above  ground;  oblong  or  tankard  shaped ; 
of  a  greenish  colour,  except  on  the  under  sur&ce,  which  is  white. 

40  BRASSICA  CAMPESTRIS  RAPA  HYBRIDA. 

HYKIID  TURNIP. 

61.  Dale's  Hybrid. — From  the  cuxmmstance  of  this  variety  bemg  a  mule, 
or  hybrid  between  ihe  Green-Top  Swede  and  White  Globe,  procured  by  repeated 
impregnation,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have 
been  included  amongst  the  varieties  of  Braasioa  campettrii  rutabaga,  or  Swe- 
dish turaip.  It,  however,  bears  a  much  greater  affinity  to  those  of  B,  rapa, 
inasmuch  as  its  leaves  are  also  rough,  and  of  a  vivid  green  (not  glaucous)  colour, 
and  in  its  roots  being  somewhat  similar  in  form  and  texture.  It  has  received 
llie  name  of  Dale's  Hybrid,  from  being  first  raised  and  brought  into  notice 
by  Mr.  Robert  Dale,  an  intelligent  fanner  at  Libberton  West  Mains,  near  Edin- 
burgh, who  having,  in  1822  or  1823,  received  a  few  ounces  of  seed  of  a  new 
hybridal  variety  of  turnip  from  the  late  Mr.  James  Shirreff,  of  Bastleridge,  Ber- 
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wickshire^  he  sowed  the  same,  and  the  produce  was  foond  very  much  to  resemble  the 
Swedish  in  shape,  and  from  which,  by  repeated  selection  and  impregnation,  he  at 
length  obtained  this  esteemed  variety,  the  distanguishing  characteristics  of  which 
are — foliage  strong  and  luxuriant,  roots  of  a  large  size,  oblong  shape,  and  of  a 
lightish  yellow  colour,  with  light  green  top,  having  also  a  small  neck  and  tap- 
root. The  shape  of  the  root,  however,  although  generally  oblong,  is  rather  apt 
to  vary,  being  sometimes  almost  globular,  but  its  more  material  characteristics 
of  large  size  and  luxuriance  of  growth,  are  uniformly  the  same.  Compared  with 
any  other  of  the  common  field  sorts,  it  is  found  to  arrive  sooner  at  maturity,  and 
consequently  may  be  sown  at  a  later  period  of  the  season ;  whUe,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  equally  hardy,  or  at  least  has  been  found  sufficiently  so  to  withstand 
the  severest  winters  which  have  occurred  since  its  introduction. 

62.  New  Purple-Top  Hybrid. — ^In  its  general  appearance  this  variety  seems 
nearer  in  relation  to  the  Swede  than  Dale's  Hybrid;  like  it,  however,  it 
has  the  rough  vivid  green  root  foliage  by  which  the  varieties  of  B,  rapa  are  so 
easily  distinguished.  Judging  fix)m  specimens  of  roots  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Longmore,  Rettie,  and  which  were  raised  by  him  fix)m  seed  grown 
by  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  of  Eden,  this  seems  likely  to  become  a  very  useful 
turnip  for  usmg  in  the  spring  months.  Most  of  these  roots  were  of  a  slightly 
oblong  shape,  of  a  greenish-purple  colour  on  the  top,  and  light  yellow,  or  almost 
white,  on  the  under  surface.  They  were  all  remarkably  firm  in  texture,  and 
rather  late  in  beginning  to  shoot. 

63.  Lawton  Hybrid. — This  variety,  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  James  Wright, 
of  Lawton,  Strathmore,  may  be  considered  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
Swede  as  Dale's  Hybrid.  Its  leaves  are  darkish  green,  rather  small  and 
smoothish ;  roots  roundish,  or  somewhat  heart-shaped,  being  often  tapered  on  the 
under  side ;  white  below,  and  green  above  the  surfiice  of  the  ground.  They  are 
possessed  of  more  solidit}'  and  firmness  of  texture  than  most  of  the  white  sorts. 

64.  Woolton  Hybrid  Bed-Top  White.— Was  discovered  m  a  field  of  Purple- 
Top  Swedish  turnips,  by  Mr.  Uppelby,  of  Woolton,  Barrow,  near  Hull.     A  very 
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▼aloable  Idnd^  as  it  is  hardy^  globe-sbaped,  grows  to  a  large  size^  and  keeps  well 
till  the  end  of  Febraary,  or  even  later. 

BLACK  OR  BROWN. 

65.  Long  Black. — This  dififiers  from  the  Roond  Black  very  slighily,  except  in 
the  form  of  its  root,  which  is  of  a  long  carrot  shape^  and  also  mostly  under  ground. 

66.  Long  Brown* — This  variety  hears  the  same  relation  to  the  Round  Brown^ 
as  tiie  last  does  to  the  Round  Black. 
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II.   BETA.*  (Linn.) 
BETA    VULGARIS.    (Taum.) 

Belonging  to  Clatt  Exogens^  or  Dicotyledons  ;  Ckenopodal  AUianee  of  Lmdley  ;  Natural 
Order ^  Chenopodiacea  ;  Linn,  CI,  5,  Ord,  2» 

fTlHE  beets  in  cultivation  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe.     Two  kinds  are 

mentioned  by  Pliny^  the  black  and  white,  who  states  that  the  root  was 

held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Greeks,  and  formed  one  of  their  votive  ofierings  to 

Apollo  in  his  temple  at  Delphos. 

The  red  beet  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1548,  and  the  white  variety 
in  1570.  The  varieties  of  Beta  vtdgaris  are  classed  as  B,  vulgaris  oampestris. 
Field  Beet,  and  B.  vulgaris  hortensis.  Garden  Beet.  In  the  former  are  included 
all  those  of  greatest  importance  to  the  agriculturist,  and  in  the  latter,  such  as 
are  chiefly  confined  to  garden  culture,  and  some  of  which  are  well  known  as  valu- 
able esculent  vegetables. 

In  this  country,  the  varieties  of  B.  vulgaris  campestris  have  hitherto  recdved  a 
rather  limited  share  of  cultivation.  One  reason  why  they  may  not  have  hitherto 
received  a  greater  share  of  attention  is  from  an  ojpinion  being  prevalent,  that,  how- 
ever well  Field  Beets  may  Succeed  in  England,  the  climate  of  Scotiand  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  unsuited  for  their  growth.  Judging,  however,  fix)m  specimens  of 
the  growth  of  this  country,  in  the  Collection,  there  seems  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  a  more  general  knowledge  of  thmr  merits,  and,  perhaps,  the  removal  of  a 
littie  prejudice  on  the  part  of  cultivators,  is  only  necessary  to  insure  tiieir  more  ex- 
tended cultivation.  Both  roots  and  leaves  are  particularly  valuable  as  food  for 
live-stock,  and  for  milch  cows  in  particular,  as  they  are  found  to  impart  a  rich  and 
agreeable  flavour  to  their  produce.     In  France,  the  cultivation  of  Mangold  Wurt- 

*  From  the  Celtic  UU,  signifyinR  red,  in  allusian  to  the  colour  of  the  roots.    Another  derivatioii  If  from  the 
second  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (beta)  ftom  the  fancied  resemblance  to  it  of  the  seed  vessel. 
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zel  has  loDg  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  for  the  manofiGicture  of  sagar ;  and, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain,  it  has  been  used  in  ^e  distillery. 

Besi^  the  use  of  the  garden  aorta  for  picklea,  &c.,  as  is  well  known  in  this 
country,  some  of  them  are  used  in  France  as  a  snbstitute  for  coflfee  after  having 
been  cut  into  slices  and  sufficiently  dried. 

V  BETA  VULGARIS  CAMPESTRIS. 

FIELD  BEET,  OR  MANGOLD  WURTZEL. 

1.  Commini,  or  KarblecL — ^Leaves  reddish  or  reddish  green ;  roots  thickly  fu- 
siform or  spindle-shaped,  of  a  dullish  red  colour  on  the  outer  surface,  and  marbled, 
(H*  of  a  mixed  white  and  reddish  colour,  of  various  shades,  in  the  interior.  This 
variety  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  generally  cultivated  for  feeding  cattle,  from  its 
bemg  a  free  grower,  and  also  from  its  producing  a  much  greater  weight  of  roots 
per  acre  than  any  other.  The  marbled,  or  mixed-like  colour  of  its  flesh,  seems 
particularly  liable  to  vary,  being,  in  some  specimens,  of  a  nearly  uniform  red  colour, 
while  in  others  the  red  is«carcely,  and  often  not  at  all,  perceptible.  These  varia- 
tions in  colour  are,  however,  of  no  importance  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  roots. 

2.  Bed-Skiimed,  with  White  Eksh. — ^Leaves  somewhat  lighter  in  colour 
than  those  of  the  Conmion ;  roots  also  thicker  in  proportion  to  their  length,  or 
more  approaching  to  what  is  generally  termed  a  turdip  shape ;  skin  of  a  bright 
lightish  red  colour,  and  flesh  very  white.  This  variety  is  to  be  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  cultivators,  fr(Hn  the  whiter  or  almost  white-fleshed  specimens  of 
the  Conmion,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  its  more  globular  and  also  smaller  root. 
It  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but  is  at  present  scarcely  known  in 
Britain. 

S.  Tnniip-Booted. — Roots  globular  or  heart-shaped,  b^ng  generally  slightly 
tapered  towards  tiie  bottom,  with  reddish  coloured  skin  and  slightiy  marbled  red 
and  white,  or  entire  white  flesh.  This  variety,  compared  with  the  others,  is  of 
recent  introduction,  and,  from  the  shape  of  its  roots,  admirably  adapted  for  shal- 
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low  Boilsy  in  addition  to  which  it  is  also  said  to  he  particularly  suited  for  such  as 
are  of  a  light  sandy  or  siliceous  nature. 

4.  White. — Leaves  green,  with  very  light  green  coloured  rihs  ;  skm  and  flesh 
of  the  thickly  fusiform  roots,  white.  This  variety  is,  like  i^e  ydlow,  chiefly 
esteemed  on  the  Continent  (hut  more  particularly  in  France)  for  the  pianufacture 
of  sugar  and  for  the  distillery. 

6.  TelloWy  or  Orange. — Leaves  green,  with  yellowish  or  orange  coloured 
rihs ;  root  pretty  regularly  and  thickly  fusiform,  with  a  deep  yellowish  coloured 
skin,  and  light  yellow,  or  almost  whitish  coloured,  flesh.  Compared  with  the 
Common,  the  roots  of  this  variety  are,  in  general,  much  smaller,  hut  they  are  con- 
sidered finer  in  texture,  to  contain  more  saccharine  matter,  and,  therefore,  more 
esteemed  for  feeding  horses,  as  well  as  for  the  manu&cture  of  sugar,  and  aLK>  in 
the  distillery. 

3«  BETA  VULGARIS  HORTENSIS. 

GARDEN  BEET. 

6.  Oommoily  or  Large  Bed. — ^Leaves  reddish ;  roots  generally  entirely  under 
ground,  pretty  long,  of  a  regularly  tapered  or  fusiform  shape,  and  of  a  uniform  red 
colour  throughout. 

7.  Small  Deep  Bed. — Leaves  rather  small  and  spreading,  of  a  very  de^  red 
colour ;  roots  growing  more  ahove  ground,  smaller,  and  more  hluntly  tapered 
than  those  of  the  Common ;  and,  hotii  in  skin  and  flesh,  of  a  much  deeper  hlood- 
red  colour.     Known,  also,  as  Superh  Deep  Blood-Red. 

8.  New  Blood-Bed,  or  Knlberry. — This  seems  a  suh-variety  of  the  Small 
Deep  Red,  firom  which  it  difiers  chiefly  in  heing  of  a  much  darker  or  almost 
hlackish  mulberry  colour. 

9.  Hew  Short-Booted  Deep  Blood-Bed.— Like  the  Small,  this  sort  also 
grows  a  good  deal  above  ground,  and  difiers  firom  it  chiefly  in  having  much 
shorter  or  more  turnip-shaped  roots. 
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10.  Baiaimo. — Leaves  reddish  green,  witb  red  coloured  ribs  ;  roots  globular 
or  slightly  depressed,  with  a  smooth  bright  red  coloured  sldn,  and  pure  white 
flesh. 

11  Neapolitan  Turnip-Booted. — This  variety  differs  from  the  Basanno  chiefly 
in  having  reddish  or  marbled-like  flesh. 

In  addition  to  the  varieties  above  particularized,  there  are  several  others  of 
minor  importance,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Yellow  Small  Long^  and 
Tumif- Rooted,  White  Turnip- Rooted,  «S:c. 
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HI.   DAUCUS*    (Ibwm.) 
DAUCUS  CAROTA. 

Belonging  to  Ciass  Exogens,  or  Dicotyledons;  Umbellai  Alliance  tfL4ndleg; 
Natural  Order ^  Apiacem  ;  Linn,  CL  6,  Ord.  2. 

EngHeh~-CA,KMOT.  |       French— CxnottE. 

fTlHE  tnie  JDauetu  Carota  is  a  common  poisonous  plant  of  no  importance,  ex- 
cept  as  being  the  origin  from  which  all  the  cnldvated  varieties  of  carrot  are 
derived,  and  which,  in  appearance,  differ  from  the  original  in  little  except  hav- 
ing thick  fleshy  fasiform  roots.  As  an  agricultural  plant,  it  is  only  advisable  to 
cultivate  the  carrot  on  light,  dry,  rather  rich  soils,  and  on  such  as  are  a  little 
peaty,  which  should  be  previously  subjected  to  a  very  deep  ploughing ;  and  the 
purpose  to  which  its  roots  may  be  most  beneficially  applied  is  the  feeding  of 
horses,  although  they  may  also  be  given  as  food  to  other  kinds  of  live-stock,  as 
milch  cows,  &c.  Its  roots,  like  those  of  Mangold  Wurtzel,  contain  a  large  portion 
of  saccharine  matter,  and  have  also  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and 
in  the  distillery,  but  chiefly  so  in  France,  Germany,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  where  the  field  culture  of  the  carrot  has  been  hitherto  much  more  ex- 
tensively practised  than  in  Britain. 

The  cultivated  varieties  of  Daucus  Carota  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
name  D.  Carota  hortensis,  or  Garden  Carrots ;  but  they  may  be  again  divided 
into  two  clashes,— the  first  comprinng  those  varieties  which,  in  addition  to  bang 
cultivated  for  the  table,  are  also  suitable  for  field  culture,  and  for  feeding  live- 
stock, and  the  second,  those  exclusively  suited  for  garden  culture. 

V  CARROTS  SUITABLE  EITHER  FOR  GARDEN  OR  FIELD 

CULTURE. 
1.  Altringham. — This  sort  is  easily  distinguished  firom  the  Orange  and  Long 

•  From  daio,  to  make  hot,  In  allusloo  to  Its  medidDal  propertiei; 
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Red  by  its  roots  growing  more  above  groand^  also  by  tbeir  baving  more  convex 
or  roanded  beads,  tapering  ratber  more  irregularly,  and  terminating  more 
abruptly  at  tbe  point;  in  colour  most  resembling  tbe  Orange,  but  baving  a 
smaller  beart.  lids  variety  is  more  difficult  to  procure  genuine  tban  any  of  tbe 
otbers,  from  its  being  remarkably  liable  to  sport,  even  altbougb  tbe  roots  grown 
for  seed  be  selected  witb  tbe  utmost  care.  It  is  an  excellent  sort  for  field  cul- 
ture as  well  as  for  tbe  esculent  vegetable  market. 

2.  Large  Bed,  Large  Orange,  Large  Field  or  Cattle  Carrot — Roots  entirel}% 
or  almost  entirely,  xmder  ground,  long,  tbick  at  tbe  upper  end,  and  regularly 
tapered  to  tbe  point;  of  a  somewbat  orange  or  ligbt  reddisb  vermilion  colour, 
nitb  a  ratber  large  beart.  Tbis  variety  is  well  adapted  for  feeding  cattle,  but 
from  being  ratber  coarse  is  not  so  well  suited  for  tbe  table  as  tbe  Altringbam  and 
Long  Red. 

S.  Large  White  Green  Top. — Roots  tbick  in  proportion  to  tbeir  lengtb ;  of 
a  large  size;  wbite  under  ground,  but  of  a  green  colour  on  tbe  top,  wbicb 
rises  considerably  above  tbe  surface  of  tbe  soil.  Tbis  variety,  introduced  from 
France,  wbere  it  was  first  brougbt  into  nodce  by  M.  Vilmorin,  is  now  pretty 
extensively  cultivated.  One  great  advantage  wbicb  it  possesses  is,  tbat,  firom 
tbe  comparative  sbortness  of  its  roots,  and  tbeir.  above-ground  babit  of  growtb,it 
is  weU  adapted  for  tbose  districts,  wbicb  bave  not  depth  of  soil  sufficient  to  grow 
tbe  longer  rooted  varieties. 

1  Long  Bed,  or  Long  Snrrey.— Roots,  compared  with  tbose  of  the  Orange, 
much  longer  in  proportion  to  tbeir  thickness ;  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  baving 
a  comparatively  smaller  heart. 

5.  Bed,  Deep  Bed,  or  Pnrple-Colonred. — Roots  long  and  under  an  average 
size ;  of  a  deep  reddisb  purple  colour,  with  a  large  yellow  heart.  Tbis  variety 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  France  on  wet  or  marshy  soils,  for  which  it  is  reckoned 
better  fitted  than  any  of  the  others. 

6.  White,  or  Common  White. — Roots  growing  entirely  under  ground; 
smaller  in  size,  and  of  a  longer  tapering  shape  than  those  of  tbe  Large  Wbite, 
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and  having  also  a  proportionately  thicker  heart.     This  is,  on  the  whole,  an  inferior 
sort,  and  not  deserving  of  cnltivation. 

2"  VARIETIES  EXCLUSIVELY  SUITED  FOR  GARDEN 
CULTURE. 

7.  Early  Horn,  or  Dutch. — Roots  less  than  in  any  of  the  former,  with  a  very 
small  heart ;  thick,  short,  and  terminated  ahmptly ;  growing  partly  above  the 
ground,  and  having  a  hollow  crown,  with  very  small  neck  and  foliage.  This 
is  the  earliest,  and  a  very  much  esteemed  garden  carrot,  of  which  there  are  several 
snb-varieties  in  cnltivation  in  Germany  and  Holland,  differing  in  nothing  except 
in  their  colour,  being  of  various  shades  between  yellow  and  a  deep  red  ver- 
milion, which  last  is  the  colour  of  that  roost  esteemed  and  exclusively  cultivated 
in  this  country. 

8.  Early  Forcing. — Root  conical,  of  very  diminutive  size,  seldom  exceeding 
three  inches  in  length. 

9.  Short  Bed,  or  Short  Orange. — In  size  and  shape  of  its  roots,  as  well  as  in 
the  period  of  its  arriving  at  maturity,  this  variety  may  be  considered  intermediate 
between  the  last  and  the  Orange ;  but  although  a  superior  sort,  it  is  as  yet  leas 
known  than  either  amongst  growers. 

10.  White  Belgian. — An  excellent  variety,  difiering  only  in  colour  from  the 
Short  Red. 
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IV.    PASTINACA.* 

PASTINACA.  SATIVA.     {Toum.) 

Belimging  to  Class  Eaogens  or  Dicotyledons  ;  JJmbellal  Alliance  ^f  Lhtdley ;  Natural 
Order f  Apiacees  ;  Linn,  CI,  6,  Ord,  2. 

£!rip/i>A— Parsnip.  |  French—Vi.UKi^. 

fTl  HE  cultivated  varieties  of  Paranip  differ  from  the  common  or  wild  sort,  in 
the  same  mamier  that  the  cultivated  carrots  do  from  the  wild  one,  viz.,  by 
having  thick  fleshy  roots,  instead  of  small  and  hard  ones.  The  cultivation  of 
the  pursnip  in  the  fields  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle,  has  hitherto  been  most 
successfully  practised  in  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  also  in  some  parts  of 
France,  and  the  south  of  England.  The  produce  has  been  said  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  carrot,  and  that  the  plants  are  also  hardier  or  less  liable  to 
disease ;  but  in  Scotland  any  experiments  hitherto  made  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  attended  with  any  marked  succsss,  more  than  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  carrots  under  similar  circumstances.  The  parsnip  will,  however, 
succeed  on  a  somewhat  stronger  soil  than  the  carrot.  The  only  cultivated  varie- 
ties of  parsnip  are  the  following: — 

1.  Common  Long  Booted. — Roots  fusiform,  thick,  fleshy,  and  very  long,  with 
a  somewhat  rounded  or  convex  top ;  entirely  white. 

2.  Long  Jersey. — This,  which  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  Common,  differs 
from  it  in  being  larger  and  thicker  towards  the  top,  which  is  concave ;  and  is 
the  variety  cultivated  in  Jersey,  and  more  recently  in  some  parts  of  France  and 
England. 

3.  Turnip  Booted. — This  is  a  small  and  unimportant  variety,  only  suited  for 
garden  culture,  and  at  once  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  short  and  some- 
what turnip-shaped  oots. 

*  From  pasiinwiiy  n  dibble,  in  alluiion  to  the  form  of  the  root. 
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SECT.  II.'-TUBEEOUS  ROOTED  PLANTS. 


I.  SOLANUM*     (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Clast  Exogem,  or  Dicotyledons ;  Solanal  AUianc*  qf  Lindky  ;  Natural 
Order ^  SoUmacodB^  Linn.  CI,  6,  Ord,  1. 


1.  SOLANUM  TUBEROSUM. 


J&l^ft>A— PoTltO. 

French — Pommi  pi  teubb. 


Gfrman— Kartaffbl. 
Portugueee—'BATK'tL. 


Jto/ioA— Tabtvfflo. 


*I,«tltninpoUtoMr 

lIxnT  WtYM  o»  Wnr»MB,  Act  tV,,  8c  L 


rriHERE  can  be  little  doubt  <^at  the  Euglisb  name  of  ibis  valuable  esculent 
"^  was  derived  from  tbe  BalaiOf  or  sweet  potato^  wbich  was  known  b  tins 
country  several  years  previonsly  to  tbe  introduction  of  tbe  common  potato.  Al- 
tbongb,  as  stated  in  tbe  Introduction  (page  10),  tbe  potato  made  its  appearance 
in  Britain  towards  tbe  latter  end  of  ibe  sixteentb  century,  it  did  not  come  into 
general  cultivation  for  about  two  bundred  years  subsequently.  To  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  tbe  bonour  is  generally  accorded  of  baving  first  brougbt  tbe  potato  to 
tbis  country,  wbile  some  writers  ascribe  its  introduction  to  Sir  Francis  Drtke, 
otbers  to  Sir  Jobn  Hawkins ;  but.  evidently,  witb  no  sufficient  foundadon. 

*  Th«  darivation  of  this  word,  aoeording  to  Pazton,  Is  Tttry  doabtftiL  Som«  deri  v«  it  from  sol,  tb«  sob  ;  othan 
ny  it  is  tulanumy  from  nu,  boing  Mrvicoable  in  diaordera  of  swine ;  and  othera  anert  that  it  i*  bom  §olar,  to 
comfort,  referlng  to  ita  soothing  narcotic  effects. 
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In  Gerarde's  Herbal  (date  1597),  it  is  described  as  the  potato  of  Virginia  {BaUUa 
Virgimttrui,  the  Virgintarvm)  to  distiogoish  it  from  tbe  sweet  potato  of  Spun. 
The  old  botanist  says,  '*  The  roote  is  tbicke,  fat,  and  taberoas ;  not  much  difer- 
mg  in  shape,  colour,  or  taste,  from  the  common  potatoes  {Convolvuivs  Baiatoi), 
saying  ^t  the  rootes  hereof,  are  not  so  great  nor  long ;  some  of  them  round  as  a 
ball,  some  ovall  or  egge  fashion,  some  longer,  and  others  shorter.  It  groweth 
naturally  in  Amenca,  where  it  was  discovered,  as  reporteth  C.  Clusius  (who  was 
bom  at  Arras  in  French  Flanders,  t526) ;  since  which  time  I  have  received 
rooies  hereof  from  Virginia,  otherwise  called  Noremberga,  which  grow  and  pros- 
per ic  my  garden  as  in  thmr  owne  native  comxtrie.  The  Indians  do  call  this 
plant  Papw  (meaning  the  rootes),  by  which  name  also  the  common  potatoes  are 
caUed  in  those  Indian  countries.  We  have  the  name  proper  unto  it  mentioned 
in  the  title,  because  it  hath  not  only  the  shape  and  proportion  of  potatoes,  but 
also  the  pleasant  taste  and  virtues  of  the  same.  We  may  call  it  in  English, 
Potatoes  of  America  or  Virginia.  They  are  a  foode,  as  also  a  meate  for  plea- 
sure, equal  in  goodnesse  and  wholesomness  unto  the  common  potato,  being  either 
rested  in  the  embers,  or  boiled  and  eaten  with  oile,  vinegar,  and  pepper,  or  dressed 
any  other  way  by  the  hand  of  some  cunning  in  cookerie." 

The  importance  of  this  plant  was  early  recognised  by  tiie  Royal  Society,  which, 
in  1633,  took  active  st^  to  encourage  its  cultivation.  Notwithstandmg, 
however,  and  the  general  acknowledgement  of  its  value  as  an  article  of  food, 
the  potato  continued  to  be  cultivated  simply  as  a  garden  curiosity  until  the 
middle  of  the  dghteenth  century.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Introduc- 
tion (page  10)  for  an  account  of  the  eariy  cultivation  of  the  potato  in  Scotland. 

Before  the  late  mysterious  disease  visited  our  fields,  the  potato,  by  politi- 
cal economists,  was  considered,  next  to  wheat,  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
hnmmi  food  ;  leavbg  out  of  view  the  circumstance,  that,  in  years  of  scarcity,  it 
afforded  food  fully  three  months  eariier  than  the  cereal  grains. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  potato  in  the  agricultm?e  of  this  coontiy,  the  lia- 
biUty  to  disease  in  some  varieties,  from  which  others  are  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
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emptedy  the  adaptation  of  some  varietiee  to  particular  soils,  with  the  difierence 
in  quality  and  produce,  induced,  about  thirty  years  since,  considerable  attention, 
on  our  part,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  then  known  most  valuable  varieties,  and  the 
acquisition  of  others,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  •*  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society,"  and  afterwards 
republished,  in  a  tabular  form  (combined  with  further  observations),  in  our  "  Agri- 
culturist's Manual,"  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  These  tables  contain  a  list 
of  all  (he  known  varieties,  comprising  notices  as  to  the  habit  of  growth,  nature 
and  colour  of  foliage  and  flower ;  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  tubers,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  skin  ;  with  general  remarks  as  to  their  use  and  comparative  value 
for  the  table ;  forming,  it  is  presumed,  upon  the  whole,  a  list  from  which  the  cul- 
tivator may  easily  select  suitable  vaiieties,  and  reject  such  as  may  appear  either 
unadapted  to  his  soil,  or  which,  for  other  reasons,  may  seem  unworthy  of  culture. 
In  the  following  pages  we  have  adopted  the  most  useful  and  practical 
classification  of  varieties,  which  are  grouped  without  reference  either  to  form  or 
colour.  In  the  nomenclature,  the  names  by  which  they  are  best  known  in  Scot- 
land are  used ;  but  an  examination  of  the  models  in  the  Collection  will  enable  our 
English  friends  to  recognise  some  old  friends,  although  presented  under,  to  them, 
new  names.  All  the  varieties  enumerated  were  grown  in  our  Experimental 
Grounds :  soil^  black  loam  of  medium  texture,  and  of  a  me<tium  degree  of  fertility. 

CLASS  I. 

BARLIBST   GARDEN  SORTS,    ADAPTED   FOR   FORCING,   ON   ACCOUNT   OF   THEIR 
DWARF   HABIT   OF   GROWTH. 

1.  Eaiiy  Frame,  Common.— Stem  slightiy  reclmed,  about  one  foot  and 
a-half  high  ;  tuber  medium  sized  and  round ;  colour  whitish  and  roughish ;  mealy, 
good  flavour,  and  healthy. 

2.  Early  Frame,  Dwarf. — Stem  slightiy  reclined,  and  about  one  foot  high ; 
tuber  small  and  round ;  colour  whitbh  and  smooth ;  waxy,  inferior  flavour, 
and  rather  unhealthy.  First  introduced  by  Messrs  Gordon,  Thomson,  &  Co., 
seedsmen,  Loudon. 
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Z.  Pox*s  Early  Delight. — Stem  growisg  upright ;  about  one  foot  and  a-half 
high  ;  tuber  slightly  hollow  at  the  ends,  of  a  roundish  shape;  colour  whitish,  and 
slightly  rough  netted-like ;  mealy,  superior  flavour,  and  healthy. 

4.  Poz*8  Early  Globe. — Stem  slender  and  reclining,  about  one  foot  high ; 
tuber  round  and  few  eyed  ;  colour  whitish,  slightly  rough,  and  netted-like ;  mealy, 
good  flavour,  and  healthy. 

6.  Fox's  John  Bull,  or  Early  Eidney. — Stem  slender  and  reclining,  about 
one  foot  and  a-quarter  high ;  tuber  long,  of  nearly  uniform  thickness ;  colour 
whitish  and  smooth ;  pretty  mealy,  good  flavour,  and  healthy. 

6.  Pozly. — Stem  spreading,  and  about  one  foot  and  a-quarter  high;  tuber 
irregnlarly  round  and  small ;  colour  whitish,  and  very  smooth ;  waxy,  inferior 
flavour,  and  unhealthy. 

7.  London  Dwarf  Kidney. — Stem  slender  and  reclining,  about  one  foot  high; 
tuber  flat,  thickest  near  the  point,  eyes  prominent ;  colour  whitish,  and  smooth ; 
wa2cy  at  small  end,  indifiereut  flavoar,  and  pretty  healthy. 

I       8.  E08S*8  Early. — Stem  spreading,  about  one   foot  and  a-half  high;    tuber 
I  round  and  medium  sized ;  colour  whitish,  and  roughish ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  but 

very  unhealthy. 
I      9.   Williaaison's  Eayonrite. — Stem  slender    and  reclining,  about  one  foot 
I  and  a^balf  high  ;  tuber  slightly  elongated ;  colour  whitish  and  smooth ;  mealy, 
I  good  flavour,  and  healthy. 

'  CLASS  II. 

BAaLIBST   GARDEN    POTATOES,   NOT  SO   WELL   ADAPTED   FOR   FOBCINO    AS   THE 
I  PBBCEDINO,   ON   ACCOUNT  OF  THEIR   TALLER   HABIT   OP   OROWTU. 

I       10.  Aflh-Leayed  Early. — Stem  upright  and  loose,  about  one  foot  and  three- 
I  quarters  high ;  tuber  roundish ;  colour  whitish,  and  roughish ;  medium  flavour, 

but  healthy. 

IL  Adi-Leaved  Kidney. — A  good  sized  early  garden  sort ;  tuber  white,  long, 

round  at  one  end,  and  tapering  to  the  other ;  skin  rough  ;  mealy. 
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12.  Chapman^S  Early  Kidney. — Medium  between  the  Ash-Leaved  and  July 
Kidney  ;  resemblefl  the  latter  in  form. 

13.  Dryden  Early  Kidney. — Stem  pretty  upright,  about  one  foot  and  three- 
quarters  high ;  tuber  large,  with  few  and  prominent  eyes ;  colour  whitiah  and  slight- 
ly rough ;  medium  flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

14.  Early  Seedling. — Stem  slender  and  straggling,  about  two  feet  high ;  tuber 
round,  few  eyed ;  colour  whitish  and  smooth ;  mealy,  superior  flavour,  and  very 
healthy. 

16.  Hopetonn  Early. — Stem  strong  and  upright,  about  two  feet  high ;  tuber 
large,  round,  with  few  eyes ;  colour  dull  white,  rough,  ^and  netted-like  ;  mealy, 
good  flavour,  and  very  healthy.  Perhaps  the  most  superior  variety  in  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs. 

16.  Inyermay  Early. — Stem  spreading,  about  one  foot  and  three-quarters  high ; 
tuber  round ;  colour  very  white  and  smooth  ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  and  very  healUiy. 
A  very  superior  variety,  originally  introduced  by  Alexander  Muirhead,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Belshes  of  Invermay,  Perthshire. 

17.  July  Kidney. — A  small  variety,  inferior  to  the  Ash-Leaved ;  regular  ob- 
long in  shape ;  waxy  flavour. 

18.  Kay*s  Early  American. — Stem  slender,  and  spreading,  about  one  foot 
and  a-half  high ;  tuber  slightly  oblong  and  flattish ;  colour  light  red,  and  rough- 
ish ;  mealy,  medium  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

19.  London  Early  Eonnd. — Stem  rather  upright  and  compact,  about  two 
feet  high  ;  tuber  large,  round,  with  small  deep  eyes  ;  colour  whitish,  and  rough- 
ish ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  but  rather  liable  to  curl. 

20.  London  Particular. — Stem  rather  upright  and  compact,  about  two  feet 
high ;  tuber  round,  or  slightly  elongated  ;  colour  whilish,  and  roughish  ;  medium 
good  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

21.  Magnificent  Kidney. — Stem  rather  upright,  and  compact,  about  one 
foot  and  three-quarters  high ;  tuber  small,  not  very  oblong ;  colour  white  and 
smooth ;  meally,  good  flavoured,  but  apt  to  curl. 
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22.  Kain's  Parti-Coloured  Seedling. — Resembles  tbe  Ash-Leaved  Kidney 
in  form,  but  rather  larger,  and  the  round  end  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  Raised 
in  1850. 

23.  Malcolm's  Early  Bed. — A  small  roundish,  hollow-eyed,  and  bright  red 
coloured  sort.  In  produce,  this  is  found  to  be  considerably  inferior  to  many  of 
the  early  white  sorts ;  but  its  good  quality  and  similarity  in  colour  to  esieemed 
late  sorts  entitles  it  at  least  to  a  limited  share  of  culture. 

24.  Manly. — Stem  spreading,  about  one  foot  and  three-quarters  high  ;  tuber 
round  and  pretty  large ;  colour  white  and  smooth ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  but 
not  very  healthy. 

25.  HmgTOYQ'B  Snow-White.— Stem  rather  upright  and  compact,  about  two 
feet  high ;  tuber  round,  hollow  at  the  point ;  colour  remarkably  white,  rough, 
and  netted ;  medium,  good  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

26.  Hew  Elm-Leaved  Kidney.— Stem  rather  upright  and  compact,  about 
one  foot  and  three-quarters  high ;  tuber  small^t  towards  the  stalk ;  colour  white 
and  smooth ;  medium  flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

27.  Spanish  Early  Dwar£ — A  small  white  sort,  of  superior  quality,  and  very 
dwarf  growth,  its  stems  seldom  attaining  a  height  of  more  than  five  or  six  inches ; 
but  deficient  in  produce  as  well  as  rather  liable  to  disease. 

28.  Zegonzao's  Early. — Tubers  of  medium  size,  whitish  colour,  and  oblong 
shape,  rather  deeply  hollowed  at  the  eyes  and  insertion  of  the  stem.  This 
variety  is  of  French  origin,  and  was  recommended  to  growers  in  that  country  in 
1836,  as  possessing  the  property  of  early  maturing  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
it  capable  of  producing  two  crops  in  the  season  ;  but  an  experience  of  some  years 
in  our  Experimental  Grounds  proves  it  to  be  later  than  some  of  the  earliest  sorts 
generally  grown  in  this  country,  while  it  is  also  inferior  to  most  of  them  in  quality. 

CLASS  III. 

SECOND   EARLY   GARDEN    POTATOES. 

29.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Kidney. — Stem  rather  upright,  about  one  foot  and 
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a-qnarter  high ;  tuber  large,  crooked,  and  iUghtly  flattened ;  colour  white  and 
roughish  ;  mealy,  superior  flavour,  but  very  lubject  to  curl. 

30.  Caraooaa — A  late  proliiic,  and  healthy  growing  sort ;  of  superior  quality, 
roundish,  slightly  flattened  shape,  reddish  colour,  and  rather  under  the  medium 
size.  It  was  found  wild  m  Caraccas  ;  and  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  IfiU  of  Liver- 
pool. This  variety  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  the  American,  aad  New 
Prince  Regent  Potato. 

3L  Chapman's  New  Spring.— A  late  variety,  reared  by  Mr.  Chapman, 
Brentford  End,  London,  who  reports  them  to  be  in  perfection  for  use,  from  No- 
vember till  June.  Dr.  Lindley  bears  testimony  to  their  excellence  of  quality  in 
the  Gardener's  Chronicle  for  2nd  April  1842.  No  comparative  trials  of  this 
variety  has  yet  been  made  in  Scotland. 

32.  Colonel  Spen's  Black  Kidney. — A  smallish  sized,  dark  coloured,  late  ke^ 
ing  sort ;  presenting,  on  being  cut,  a  blackish  purple  zone  near,  and  parallel  with, 
the  circimiference.  The  late  Colonel  Spens  of  Craigsanquhar,  from  whom  this 
sort  was  received  in  1 839,  long  grew,  and  especially  recommended  it,  for  spring 
and  early  summer  use. 

33.  Dutoh  Early. — Stem  very  upright  and  compact,  about  one  foot  and  a-half 
high ;  tuber  small,  with  large  eyes,  often  pointed ;  colour  white  and  smooth ; 
rather  waxy,  indifferent  flavour,  but  very  healthy. 

34.  Dwarf  Amerioan  Early. — Stem  pretty  upright,  about  one  foot  high ; 
tuber  slightly  flattened ;  colour  white  and  rough  ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  and  pretty 
healthy. 

35.  Early  Cham^on. — Stem  rather  upright  and  compact,  about  two  feet 
high ;  tuber  round,  eyes  few,  small,  and  deep ;  colour  whitish,  v^  rough,  netted- 
like  ;  mealy,  medium  flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

36.  Early  Clnster. — Stem  slender  and  spreading,  about  one  foot  and  a-quarter 
high  ;  tuber  round  ;  colour  whitish,  rough,  and  apt  to  crack ;  mealy,  but  rather 
unhealthy. 

37.  Early  Prolific. — Stem  slender  and  spreading,  about  one  foot  and  a-half 
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high  ;  taber  very  small  and  round ;  colour  whitish,  roughish,  and  netted ;  mealy, 
good  flavonr,  and  pretty  healthy. 

38.  Early  WoUington. — Stem  slender  and  spreading,  about  one  foot  and 
a-quarter  high ;  tuber  round ;  colour  yellowish  white,  and  very  rough ;  mealy, 
good  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

39.  Ooldfinder. — A  very  tall,  luxuriant  growing,  and  productive  variety,  with 
white,  slightly  oblong,  and  somewhai  flattened  tubers  ;  reputed  as  being  of  supe- 
rior quality,  and  yielding  a  good  crop,  even  on  inferior  soils,  and  wi&  little 
manure. 

40.  Lawhead  Early  Bed. — Stem  slender  and  spreading,  about  two  feet  high  ; 
tuber  very  round ;  colour  dark  red  and  roughish ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  and 
healthy. 

4L  Lawhead  Early  White. — Stem  rather  slender  and  spreading,  about  one 
foot  and  a-half  high  ;  tuber  rather  large ;  colour  whitish,  very  rough,  and  netted ; 
mealy,  good  flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

42.  LaWBOn's  Conqueror. — Very  similar  to  Pefiermill  Prolific,  but  tubers  ge- 
nerally of  a  larger  size. 

43.  Matchless  Kidney. — Stem  upright  and  compact,  about  one  foot  and 
a-quarter  high ;  tuber  oblong,  eyes  few  and  prominent ;  colour  white  and  smooth ; 
mealy,  superior  flavour,  and  medium  healthy. 

44.  Mn8grove*8  Oiant  Kidney. — Stem  rather  upright,  about  one  foot  and 
aphalf  high ;  tuber  large,  long,  and  thick  ;  colour  white  and  roughish ;  mealy,  good 
flavour,  but  very  subject  to  curl. 

45.  Hew  Early  Windsor  Seedling. — Stem  rather  slender  and  spreading, 
about  one  foot  and  a-quarter  high ;  tuber  round,  colour  white,  and  smoothish ; 
mealy,  good  flavour,  and  very  healthy.  Of  excellent  quality,  being  dry,  mealy, 
of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  very  prolific. 

46.  Painted  Lady,  Early. — Stem  upright  and  compact,  about  one  foot  and 
a-half  high ;  tuber  irregularly  round ;  colour  white  and  reddish ;  rather  waxy, 
medium  flavour,  and  healthy. 
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47.  Peffermill  Prolific. — Medium  sized ;  skin  rougbish,  eyes  deep ;  round- 
ish  shape,  inclining  to  a  flattened  oblong ;  colour  buffisb  wbite. 

48.  Prince  of  Wales  Early. — Stem  strong  and  upright,  about  two  feet  high ; 
tuber  large,  slightly  oblong,  and  flat;  colour  white  and  smooth;  rather  mealy, 
good  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

49.  Prince  Eeg^t. — The  commonest  white  potato  in  the  Scotch  market. 
Similar  as  to  quality,  but  rounder  in  shape,  than  the  Peffermill  Prolific. 

60.  Purple  Skin  Early. — Stem  dwarf  and  bushy,  about  one  foot  high ; 
tuber  small  and  round;  colour  purplish;  medium  flavour,  and  very  subject 
to  curl. 

6L  Bosses  Pigmy  Kidney. — Stem  spreading,  about  one  foot  high  ;  tuber  small, 
long,  crooked,  and  few  eyed  ;  colour  whitish  and  roughish;  mealy,  superior  fla* 
vour,  and  medium  healthy. 

62.  Bough.  Bob*s. — The  potato  to  which  this  name  has  been  applied  is  a 
healthy  growing  and  prolific  second  early,  with  roundish  shaped,  slightly  flattened, 
and  reddish  coloured,  rough  skinned  tubers ;  and  is  much  esteemed  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Argyllshire  and  neighbouring  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  succeeding  the 
earlier  white  sorts  in  the  Greenock  and  other  markets. 

63.  Seek-no-Farther. — Stem  compact  and  bushy,  about  one  foot  and  a-half 
high  ;  tuber  round  ;  colour  white,  rough,  and  slightly  netted ;  mealy,  good  flavour, 
and  healthy. 

64.  Shawns  Early. — Stem  rather  strong  and  upright,  about  two  feet  high  ; 
tuber  large,  irregular,  and  round;  colour  dull  white  and  very  rough;  rather 
waxy,  medium  flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

66.  Sniitll*S  Yellow  Pemvian. — Tubers  rather  under  the  medium  size,  round- 
ish, or  slightly  elongated,  with  numerous  deeply  sunk  eyes,  and  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour.  This  is  a  healthy  growing  and  superior  late  sort,  having  a  peculiar 
yellow  coloured  flesh,  and  was  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smifii  of 
Penflllin,  Dumfriesshire,  who  received  it  from  its  native  country,  Peru. 

66.  Tall  Amerioan  Early. — Stem  strong  and  pretty  upright,  about  two  feet 
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high  ;  tuber  flattened ;  colour  very  white  and  rough ;  meaUy^  good  flavour,  and 
very  healthy. 

67.  Taylor^S  Forty*Pold. — Stem  slender  and  spreading,  about  one  foot  and 
a-half  high ;  tuber  oval  and  much  flattened ;  colour  rough  and  duU  reddish ;  mealy, 
superior  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

68.  White  Sntherland  Kidney. — Stem  very  upright  and  compact,  about  one 
foot  and  three-quarters  high ;  tuber  curved,  flat,  and  small  towards  the  stalk ; 
colour  whitish,  rough,  and  netted ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  and  healthy. 

CLASS  IV. 

E&BLT  FIELD  POTATOES,  THE  LEAVES  AND  STEMS  OF  WHICH  (UNDER  ORDINARY 
CIRCUMSTANCES)  ARE  DECAYED  BY  THE  TIME  WHEN  THEY  ARE  USUALLY  TAKEN 
UF,  AND  THE  TUBERS  OF  WHICH  ARE  THEN   FIT  FOR  USE. 

69.  Aberdeen  Favourite,  or  Possie's.— Stem  stout  and  bushy,  about  two 
feet  high;  tubers  rather  flattened,  with  pretty  deep  eyes;  colour  dull  white; 
rather  waxy,  indifferent  flavour,  but  a  healthy  and  free  grower. 

60.  Aberdeen  White. — Stem  strong,  upright,  and  compact,  about  two  feet 
and  a-half  high ;  tuber  slightly  elongated  and  flattened ;  colour  whitish,  and  smooth 
skinned ;  medium  flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

6L  Agrienltnral  Late  Kidney. — In  length,  nearly  thrice  its  average  diameter, 
slightly  flattened  and  thickened  towards  the  point ;  eyes  few  and  very  shallow^ 
or  almost  level  with  the  general  surface  ;  colour  whitish,  and  quality  superior. 
Two  tubers  of  this  variety  were  received  by  us  from  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  in 
November  1838,  the  largest  of  which  measured  10  inches  in  length  by  11  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  middle,  and  weighed  2  lb.  6^  ounces.  It  is  recommend- 
ed by  its  originator,  Mr.  Bowndes  of  Enfield,  as  combining  superiority  of  quality 
with  unusual  size ;  with  us,  however,  it  has  been  surpassed  by  many  of  the  com- 
moner sorts  in  actual  weight  of  produce ;  and  hence  its  merits  seem  by  no  means 
such  as  to  entitle  it  to  special  recommendation. 

62.  Albany  Kidney. — Stem  strong  and  rather  upright,  about  two  feet  and 
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a-half  high  ;  taber  large,  slightly  curved,  flat,  and  broadest  near  the  point ;  colour 
whit«  and  roughish ;  mealy,  superior  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

63.  Americail  Dandy  Seedling. — Skin  rather  smooth,  marked  with  irregu- 
lar bands  of  red  on  a  whitish  ground,  the  white  prevailing  more  towards  the  eyes ; 
not  so  well  adapted  for  table  use  as  the  Orkney  Red. 

64.  American  Black. — Stem  strong  and  upright,  about  two  feet  and  a4ialf 
high  ;  tuber  irregularly  round  ;  colour  dark  bluish  purple,  with  a  few  small  white 
streaks  ;  medium,  good  flavour,  but  very  subject  to  curl. 

65.  Barbadoes  Kidney. — Stem  rather  upright,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  high  . 
tuber  straight,  much  flattened,  and  rather  small ;  colour  whitish,  sometimes  slight- 
ly tinged  with  red  near  the  point ;  rather  waxy,  and  pretty  healthy. 

66.  Bedfordshire  Slidney. — Stem  rather  upright,  about  two  feet  and  three- 
quarters  high  ;  tuber  long,  thick,  and  straight ;  colour  reddish  ;  medium,  good 
flavour,  and  healthy. 

67.  Beviflford  Kidnoy. — Stem  pretty  upright,  about  two  feet  high;  tuber 
straight  and  much  flattened  ;  colour  whitish  and  roughidh  ;  mealy,  superior  fla- 
vour, and  pretty  healthy. 

68.  BiBOnit* — Stem  spreading,  about  two  feet  and  a-quarter  high;  tuber 
rather  small  and  round ;  colour  smooth  and  light  brownish  ;  mealy,  good  flavour, 
and  very  healthy. 

69.  Black  Seedling. — Stem  upright  and  compact,  about  two  feet  and  a-half 
high ;  tuber  round ;  colour  smooth  dark  reddish  purple ;  rather  mealy,  good 
flavour,  but  very  subject  to  curl. 

70.  Blue  Don. — Stem  strong  and  spreading,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  high : 
tuber  round,  and  hollow  at  stalk  ;  colour  dark  bluish  purple,  with  small  whitish 
blotches  ;  mealy,  and  very  good  flavour.    Much  esteemed  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 

71.  Bine  Horn  Kidney. — Stem  upright  and  compact,  about  two  feet  high  ; 
tuber  very  small  next  the  stalk,  and  slightly  curved ;  colour  very  dark  bluish 
purple ;  medium  flavour,  and  healthy. 

72.  Buff.  — Stem  Btraggling,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  high  ;  tuber  large  and 
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roimd ;    coloDr  roughish  and  light  brownish  red ;  mealy,  Buperior  flavour^  and 
very  healthy. 

73*  Calico. — Stem  rather  upright,  about  two  feet  and  three-quarters  high ; 
tuber  round,  or  slightly  flattened ;  colour  rough  light  brownish  red,  with  small 
portions  of  white  near  the  stalk  ;  mealy,  medium  flavour,  and  healthy.? 

74.  Captain  Eraser's  Seedling. — Stem  pretty  upright,  about  two  feet  high; 
tuber  rather  straight  and  equal  in  thickness  ;  colour  whitish,  with  a  few  reddish 
streaks  about  the  point ;  mealy,  superior  flavour,  and  medium  healthy. 

75.  Common,  or  Edinburgh  Don. — Stem  strong  spreading,  about  two  feet 
and  a-half  high ;  tuber  round  and  hollow  at  stalk ;  colour  white,  and  reddbh 
purple  about  the  eyes ;  meaUy,  good  flavour,  and  pretty  healthy.  As  a  field 
potato  this  variety  is  more  extensively  cultivated  in  Mid-Lothian,  and  adjacent 
districts,  than  any  other.  When  cooked,  its  tubers  are  much  whiter  fleshed  than 
those  of  the  Perthshire  Red,  and  some  others  of  the  more  famed  field  sorts  ;  they 
are  also  mealy,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  when  grown  to  a  large  size,  often 
hollow,  or  hard  and  waxy,  in  the  centre. 

76.  Cork  Bed. — Stem  spreading,  about  two  feet  high  ;  tuber  flattened,  slight- 
ly, oblong  and  pointed ;  colour  roughish  and  reddish  brown ;  mealy,  good  flavoured 
and  healthy.     Are  much  esteemed  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 

77.  Dickson's  Early.— Stem  upright,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  high ;  tuber 
flattened,  with  deep  eyes  ;  colour  dull  white ;  rather  waxy,  indiflerent  flavour. 

78.  Dodd*S  Seedling* — Stem  slender  and  spreading,  about  two  feet  and 
a-half  high ;  tuber  slightly  oblong,  with  deep  eyes  ;  colour  white  and  smooth  ; 
medium,  good  flavour,  and  healthy. 

79.  Donglas's  Irish  Kidney. — Stem  spreading,  about  two  feet  high ;  tuber 
long  and  thickest  towards  the  point;  colour  dark  bluish  purple;  mealy,  good 
flavour,  and  healthy. 

80.  Dndgeon's  Black. — Stem  slightly  spreading,  about  two  feet  high  ;  tuber 
slightly  oblong ;  colour  dark  reddish  purple ;  mealy,  very  good  flavour,  but  a  little 
subject  to  curl. 
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8L  Dndgeon'8  Early  Red. — Stem  slightly  spreading,  about  two  feet  high ; 
tuber  slightly  oblong  and  flattened ;  colour  rough  and  deep  reddish  purple  ;  me- 
dium flavour,  and  healthy. 

82.  Dimlop*8  Bed. — Stem  upright,  but  slender-like,  about  two  feet  high ; 
tuber  round  ;  colour  dark  red ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  but  a  little  subject  to  curl. 

83.  Early  Pield  Kidney. — Stem  upright  and  compact,  about  two  feet  high ; 
tuber  small  towards  the  stalk,  and  flattened ;  colour  whitish,  and  very  rough 
skinned ;  medium  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

84.  Early  Pale  Bed. — Stem  upright  and  compact,  about  two  feet  and  a-half 
high  ;  tuber  small,  round,  or  slightly  oblong ;  colour  rough  and  pale  red  ;  very 
mealy,  superior  flavouj,  but  rather  unhealthy. 

85.  Falconer's  Kidney. — Stem  rather  upright,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  high  ; 
tuber  much  elongated ;  colour  whitish,  light  red  towards  the  point ;  mealy,  good 
flavour,  but  rather  unhealthy. 

86.  Farmer. — Stem  rather  upright,  about  three  feet  high ;  tuber  hollowed  at 
both  ends,  with  large  deep  eyes  ;  colour  red,  but  white  about  the  hollowed  pobt, 
and  rough  ;  mealy,  very  good  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

87.  Fife  Bine. — Stem  spreading,  about  two  feet  high ;  tuber  large  and 
roundish  ;  colour  darkish  blue,  with  white  blotches  near  the  stalk  ;  mealy,  good 
flavour,  and  pretty  healthy.  * 

88.  Fife  White. — Stem  spreadmg,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  high ;  tuber 
round,  or  slightly  oblong  and  flattened ;  colour  whitish  and  roughish  ;  waxy,  me- 
dium flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

89.  Farmer's  Black  Seedling.— Stem  upright,  strong,  and  compact,  about 
two  feet  and  a-half  high ;  tuber  roundish ;  colour  dark  purple,  with  whitish 
eyes ;  waxy,  bad  flavour,  and  very  subject  to  curL 

90*  East  Lothian  Bed. —A  round  potato  of  great  merit,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Perth  Red ;  eyes  large,  but  not  deep ;  skin  of  a  deep  red ;  pretty 
good  flavour. 

9L  Fill  Basket — Stem  loose  and  straggling,  about  two  feet  high ;  taber 
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ronnd;  colonr  whitish,  and   alightly  rough;    mealy,  good  flavour,  and  pretty 
healthy. 

92.  Flamingo,  or  Sed  Early. — Stem  upright  and  compact,  ahout  two  feet 
and  a-half  high ;  tuher  round  ;  colour  reddish  purple ;  mealy,  very  good  flavour, 
hut  suhject  to  curl. 

93.  Gamekeeper's  Eonnd  White — Stem  spreading,  ahout  two  feet  and 
a-half  high ;  tuber  slightly  flattened ;  colour  dull  white,  rough,  and  netted-like  ; 
mealy,  good  flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

94.  Impmal  Kidney. — Stem  strong,  upright,  and  rather  close,  about  two  feet 
and  a-half  high  ;  tuber  straight  and  slightly  flattened ;  colonr  whitish  and  rough- 
ish ;  rather  mealy,  medium  flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

95.  Irish  Apple. — St^m  strong,  spreading,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  high ; 
tuber  much  hollowed  at  both  ends ;  colour  bright  light  red  about  the  eyes  ;  mealy, 
very  good  flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

96.  Irish  Seedling. — Stem  spreading,  ahout  two  feet  and  a-half  high  ;  tuber 
ronnd  ;  colour  reddish  purple  ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  but  very  subject  to  curl. 

97.  Kilspindie  Bloom. — Stem  pretty  strong  and  upright,  about  two  feet 
and  a-half  high ;  tuber  oval  and  flattened ;  colour  dark  bluish  purple ;  very 
mealy,  superior  flavour,  and  healthy.  So  named  from  ha\'ing  been  originally 
raised  from  seed  by  the  late  Rev.  A.  Dow,  minister  in  the  parish  of  Kilspindie, 
Carse  of  Gowrie.  A  much  and  deservedly  esteemed  sort,  reckoned,  however, 
less  prolific  than  the  Perthshire  Red,  except  when  sown  on  moorish  or  peaty 
soils,  for  which  it  seems  admirably  adapted. 

98.  Lady  Mary. — Stem  spreading,  about  two  feet  high ;  tuber  often  slightly 
oblong ;  colour  reddish,  small  white  and  purplish  streaks  ;  mealy,  superior  fla- 
vour, bu  t  very  subject  to  curl. 

99.  Lark. — Stem  spreading,  about  two  feet  high  ;  tuber  often  smallest  towards 
the  stalk,  and  more  flattened ;  colour  yellowish  and  very  smooth  ;  rather  mealy, 
indifferent  flavour,  but  very  healthy. 

100.  Late  Champion. — Stem  rather  upright  and  compact,  about  one  foot  and 
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a-half  high  ;    tuber  roundish  and  rather  large ;    colour    dull   white ;    medium, 
good  flavour,  hut  rather  subject  to  curl. 

101.  Late  Prolific. — Stem  loose  and  straggling,  about  one  foot  and  three- 
quarters  high;  tuber  small  and  round  ;  colour  very  white ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  but 
subject  to  curl. 

102.  Late  White  American. — Stem  pretty  upright,  about  two  feet  and 
a-quai'ter  high ;  tuber  a  little  flattened,  with  many  eyes  ;  colour  whidsh  and 
smooth  skinned  ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

103.  Late  White. — Stem  upright,  about  two  feet  and  three-quarters  high  ;  tuber 
slightly  oblong  and  flattened  ;  colour  whitish  and  roughish ;  mealy,  good  flavour, 
and  pretty  healthy. 

104.  Leadington  White. — A  new  and  very  prolific  field  sort,  introduced  by  Mr. 
James  Baldin,  Lennoxlove,  Haddington. 

106.  Leather  Coat. — Stem  strong  and  slightly  spreading,  about  two  feet  and 
a-half  high  ;  tuber  slightly  oblong,  and  much  flattened  ;  colour  yellowish  white,  and 
remarkably  rough ;  mealy,  superior  flavour,  and  healthy.  An  esteemed  variety, 
formerly  grown  pretty  extensively,  and  is  still  in  cultivation,  in  some  of  the  middle 
districts  of  Scotland,  but  considered  as  being  less  prolific  than  the  Perthshire  White. 

108.  Long  Bed  Slidney. — Stem  rather  upright  and  compact,  about  two  feet 
high ;  tuber  equal  in  thickness,  long,  and  bent ;  colour  dark  red,  and  rough ; 
medium  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

107.  Lord  Lauderdale's  Kidney. — Stem  pretty  upright,  about  two  feet  and 
three-quarters  high  ;  colour  bright  red  ;  medium  size,  good  flavour,  and  healthy.  A 
remarkable  long  straight  sort,  with  numerous  and  regularly  placed  eyes. 

108.  Marbled. — Stem  rather  upright,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  high  ;  tuber 
round  ;  colour  marbled,  purplish  red  and  white,  and  8nu)oth  ;  rather  waxy,  indif- 
ferent flavour,  and  very  subject  to  curl. 

109.  Miller's  Thumb. — Stem  upright,  strong,  and  compact,  about  two  feet 
and  a-half  high ;  tuber  curved,  thickest  towards  the  point,  and  rather  small ; 
colour  reddish  ;  mealy,  superior  flavour,  and  medium  healthy. 
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110.  Old  Hat  White. — Stem  Btrong  and  slightly  spreadbg^  about  two  feet 
and  a-half  high ;  tuber  slightly  oblong  much  flattened ;  colour  very  white  and 
smooth ;  mealy,  very  superior  flavour,  and  healthy.  This  variety  was  formerly 
much  esteemed,  and  cultivated  almost  exclusively  in  some  districts  of  Perth-  and 
Forfar-shires  ;  but  although  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  superior  to  the  Perthshire 
Red,  its  culture  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  it. 

UL  Onion  Potato. — Stem  upright,  about  two  feet  high ;  tuber  round,  or  very 
slightly  oblong ;  colour  purplish  red,  whitish  towards  the  stalk ;  very  mealy, 
good  flavour,  but  rather  subject  to  curl. 

lUL  Patenon^S  White. — Stem  rather  upright,  about  one  foot  and  three-quarters 
high ;  tuber  rather  hollowed  at  the  ends ;  colour  medium  white  and  smooth  ] 
mealy,  good  flavour,  but  very  subject  to  curl. 

113*  Perthshire  Larg^Eyed. — Stem  pretty  upright,  about  two  feet  and 
a-half  high  ;  tuber  large,  oblong,  and  with  large  eyes ;  colour  rough,  rather  netted- 
like,  bright  red ;  rather  waxy,  medium  flavour,  but  very  healthy- 

114*  Perthshire  Sed — Stem  slightly  spreading,  about  two  feet  high ;  tuber 
slightly  oblong,  medium  sized,  and  flattened ;  colour  pretty  smooth  red ;  mealy, 
good  flavour,  and  healthy.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  Perthslure  Red,  viz., 
the  True,  or  Oblong  Flat,  the  Small-Eyed  Round,  and  the  Large  Deep-Eyed. 
The  Oblong  Flat  variety  was  formerly  dist^guished  by  the  names  of  Shanual,  or 
Red  Coventry,  from  having  been  first  sent  to  Perthshire,  in  1805,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Coventry,  to  Mr.  Gorrie,  then  at  Meiklour  House.  The  origin  of  the  Small- 
Eyed  Round  variety  is  not  known ;  it  is  about  equal  to  the  first  in  quality,  but 
rather  deficient  in  produce.  The  large  Deep-Eyed  variety,  which,  although 
rather  deficient  in  quality,  is  the  strongest  grower,  and  most  productive  of  either, 
may  probably  have  been  introduced  from  Fife,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  same  as  a 
specimen  under  the  name  of  Fife  Red,  received  fit)m  Cupar-Fife.  In  Perthshire 
these  three  are  now  cultivated  promiscuously,  under  the  names  of  Common, 
Scotch,  or  Perthshire  Reds,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  applied  smce  they  be- 
came BO  much  esteemed  in  the  Loudon  markets. 
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116.  Perthshire  Small-Eyed. — Stem  slightly  spreading,  about  two  and  a-qoar- 
ter  feet  high ;  tuber  small,  round,  slightly  flattened,  and  small  eyes ;  coloor 
pretty  smooth  red ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  and  healthy. 

116.  Peruvian. — Stem  rather  upright  and  compact,  about  two  feet  high ;  tuber 
round  and  rather  small ;  colour  dull  white,  tough,  and  liable  to  crack  ;  medium 
size,  indifl'erent  flavour,  and  rather  unhealthy. 

117.  Plough  Boy. — Stem  loose  and  rather  straggling,  about  two  feet  high ; 
tuber  much  hollowed  at  both  ends ;  colour  whitish,  slightly  interspersed  with 
reddish  purple  about  the  eyes  ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

118.  Poor  Man^S  Profit — Stem  rather  upright,  about  two  feet  high ;  tuber 
round ;  colour  dark  reddish  purple ;  mealy,  superior  flavour,  but  rather  subject 
to  curl. 

119.  Quebec  Profit — Stem  upright  and  compact,  about  two  feet  and  three- 
quarters  high ;  rather  large,  oblong,  slightly  flattened ;  colour  very  white  and 
smooth ;  mealy,  very  superior  flavour,  and  healthy. 

120.  Eafford  Kidney. — Stem  straggling,  about  one  foot  and  a-half  high  :  tuber 
straight,  and  about  equal  in  breadth,  throughout  small ;  colour  whitish  and 
smooth  ;  mealy,  superior  flavour,  but  rather  subject  to  curl. 

121.  Sed  Bread  Fruit — Stem  rather  upright,  about  two  feet  and  three- 
quarters  high  ;  tuber  slightly  oblong  and  flattened ;  colour  dull  red,  roughish  to- 
wards the  point ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

122.  Bed  Nose  Kidney* — Stem  spreading,  about  one  foot  and  a-half  high ; 
tuber  long,  often  slightly  curved  ;  colour  whitish,  with  a  reddish  point  about  the 
eyes  ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  and  healthy. 

123.  Bed  Parro^uet— Stem  rather  straggling,  about  one  foot  and  a-quarter 
high ;  tuber  large  and  much  hollowed  at  the  stalk ;  colour  irregularly  blotched 
with  white  and  reddish  purple  ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

124.  Boasting. — Stem  slightly  spreading,  about  two  feet  high  ;  tuber  slightly 
oblong,  with  many  eyes ;  colour  whitish  and  roughish  ;  waxy,  bad  flavour,  but 
pretty  healthy. 
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125.  Rohan,  or  Prince  deBohan. — Tubers  of  large  size^  rouDdish  shape,  hol- 
low-e}*ed,  and  whitish  coloured.  Raised  from  seed  in  1829  or  1830,  by  an  ama- 
teur in  Geneva,  who  reared  unprecedented  crops  of  it,  and  used  every  means  to 
prevent  its  getting  into  the  hands  of  any  other  cultivator,  until  he  was  tempted 
to  part  with  a  tuber  in  exchange  for  some  rare  and  valuable  plants  of  cacti, 
which  Prince  Charles  de  Rohan  had  received  from  South  America ;  but  even 
then  the  Prince  only  obtained  it  upon  condition  that  he  should  never  send  any  of 
the  produce  to  Holland,  Belgium,  England,  Prussia,  or  Germany.  From  his  gar- 
dens, however,  it  found  its  way  into  France,  in  1834,  and  from  thence  two  tubers 
were  brought  over  to  Scotland  by  our  Mr.  Lawson  in  autumn  1836,  the  produce 
of  which  we  exhibited  at  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Dum- 
fries, in  1837.  The  highly  flattering  account  of  its  quality  and  produce  given  by 
the  originator  of  this  variety,  combined  with  his  attempt  to  retain  its  exclusive 
culture,  caused  it  to  be  sought  after  with  the  greatest  avidity,  so  that  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  known,  both  throughout  Europe  and  North  America  ;  but  the  re- 
sults of  several  years'  experience  shew,  that  in  Scotland  it  proves  to  be  decidedly  in- 
ferior for  the  table,  while  it  is  at  least  equalled  by  several  others  for  feeding  cattle. 

126.8annder80n'8lhinbar. — Stem  spreading,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  high; 
tuber  round ;  colour  whitish,  roughish,  and  apt  to  crack ;  mealy,  very  superior 
flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

127.  Sannderson's  Sed  Eose. — Stem  upright  and  compact,  about  two  feet 
and  three-quarters  high ;  tuber  flattened,  or  hollow  towards  the  stalk  ;  colour 
light  browmsh  red,  darkish  towards  the  point,  and  blotched  with  white ;  mealy, 
good  flavour,  and  healthy. 

128.  Shetland  Black. — Stem  upright,  strong,  and  compact,  about  two  feet 
and  a-half  high ;  tuber  roundish ;  colour  bright  purple,  with  whitish  eyes ; 
mealy,  very  fine  flavour,  but  subject  to  curl. 

129.  Shetland  Sed. — Stem  upright  and  compact,  about  two  feet  and  a-quarter 
high ;  tuber  round ;  colour  reddish  purple ;  waxy,  indifferent  flavour,  and  very  sub- 
ject to  curl. 
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130«  Variable-Shaped  Kidney. — Stem  weak  and  spreading,  about  two  feet 
high ;  tuber  variable,  nearly  round,  and  long ;  colour  veiy  white  and  smootii ; 
medium  flavour,  medium  healthy. 

13L  Walls  of  Oreat  Britain. — Stem  stiff  and  upright,  about  two  feet  and 
a-half  high ;  tuber  broadish  and  slightly  flattened  near  the  point ;  colour  whitish 
and  pretty  smooth  ;  mealy,  superior,  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

132.  White  Bread  Emit — Stem  upright,  about  two  feet  and  three-quartere 
high ;  tuber  round,  or  slightly  oblong  and  flattened  ;  colour  whitish  and  roughish ; 
mealy,  superior  flavour,  and  pretty  healthy. 

133.  Yellow  Bound. — Stem  rather  upright  and  compact,  about  two  feet  and 
a-half  high ;  tuber  often  smallest  towards  the  stalk,  eyes  deep  ;  colour  yellowish 
and  very  smooth ;  rather  waxy,  indifferent  flavour,  but  very  healthy. 

CLASS  V. 

LATB  FIBLD  POTATOES,  THE  FOLIAGE  OF  WHICH,  IN  ORDINARY  SEASONS,  DOBS  NOT 
DECAY  UNTIL  INJURED  BY  FROST,  AND  THE  TUBERS  OF  WHICH  GENERALLY  RE- 
QUIRE TO  BB  KEPT  FOR  SOME  TIME  BEFORE  BEING  FIT  FOR  USING  TO  THE 
GREATEST   ADTANTAGB. 

134.  Entire  Black. — Stem  strong,  upright,  and  compact,  about  three  feet  high ; 
tuber  round ;  colour  dull  dark  purple  and  roughish ;  medium  size,  medium  fla- 
vour, and  very  healthy.  This  variety  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  othen 
by  its  flesh  presenting,  on  being  cut,  a  dark  purple  or  marbled-like  appearance, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Although  possessing  rather  a  disagreeable 
appearance  when  cooked,  tiiis  sort  is  very  good  as  a  table  potato,  when  kept 
over  the  winter,  before  any  of  the  early  sorts  are  fit  for  unng. 

135.  Esalebaoh. — Stem  pretty  upright  and  compact ;  tuber  oblong  and  flat- 
tened, often  slightly  curved ;  colour  roughish  and  dull  red ;  medium  size,  good 
flavour,  and  healthy. 

136.  Lanoaahire  Pink-Eyed. — Stem  strong  and  upright,  about  two  feet  and 
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a-half  bigb ;  tuber  roundish ;  colour  whitish,  with  pink  eyes ;  rather  waxy^  indif- 
ferent flavour,  but  very  healthy. 

137.  Late  Jersey. — Stem  upright  and  compact;  about  two  feet  and  three- 
quarters  high ;  tuber  slightly  oblong  and  flattened ;  colour  rough  and  dark  red ; 
rather  waxy,  indiflierent  flavour,  but  very  healthy. 

138.  London  Bine. — Stem  bushy,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  high;  tuber 
round ;  colour  dark  bluish  purple,  and  rough ;  mealy,  good  flavour,  and  very 
healthy. 

139.  Orchard.  — Stem  bushy,  about  two  feet  high ;  tuber  roundish  and  sHght- 
ly  flattened ;  colour  dull  red ;  medium  size,  medium  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

140.  Pink-Eyed  Irish  Bound. — Stem  strong  and  upright,  about  two  feet 
and  three-quarters  high ;  tuber  roun^h  ;  colour  whitish,  with  pink  eyes ;  rather 
mealy,  good  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

14L  Bobert8on*8  Oiant  Kidney. — Stem  strong  and  bushy,  about  two  feet 
and  a-half  high ;  tuber  thickish  kidney-shaped ;  colour  dull  reddish  purple,  and 
rough ;  rather  waxy,  medium  flavour,  but  very  healthy. 

142.  Sawyer's  Bed. — Stem  rather  straggling,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  high  ; 
tuber  slightly  oblong,  flattened,  and  pointed ;  colour  dull  red,  approaching  to  pur- 
ple ;  rather  waxy,  indifferent  flavour,  but  very  healthy. 

143.  Sootoh  Blaok. — Stem  strong,  upright,  and  compact,  about  three  feet  high ; 
tuber  round  and  much  hollowed  at  the  stalk;  skin  shining,  colour  dull  lead, 
and  very  rough  and  netted ;  medium  size,  medium  flavour,  and  healthy.  The 
dark  colour  from  which  this  sort  derives  its  name,  is  confined  to  the  stems  and  the 
sldn  of  the  tubers.  It  has  been  long  in  partial  cultivation,  and  is,  like  the  Entire 
Black,  chiefly  valuable  from  being  in  season  for  using  between  the  periods  of 
planting  and  taking  up  the  new  crop. 

144.  St  Helena. — Stem  upright  and  bushy,  about  two  feet  and  a-half 
high ;  tuber  irregularly  roundish ;  colour  whitish,  often  slightly  tinged  with  red ; 
rather  mealy,  good  flavour,  and  very  healthy.  Mr.  Morrison,  Bellfield,  near 
Dalkeith,  having,  in  1833,  procured  two  tubers  of  this  variety  from  St.  Helena, 
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planted  them  whole,  and  the  produce  amounted  to  sixty  of  medium ,  heiddes  a 
number  of  a  smaller  size ;  these  were  again  planted  ike  following  year,  and  yield- 
ed an  abundant  increase.  The  introducer  considers  this  a  superior  variety,  and 
deserving  of  general  cultivation. 

145.  Staffold  HalL — Stem  pretty  upright  and  bushy,  about  two  feet  and 
a-quarter  high ;  tuber  rather  flattened,  round,  or  a  little  oblong ;  colour  dull  red, 
approaching  to  purple ;  very  mealy,  superior  flavour,  and  exceedingly  healthy. 
Mr.  Richard  Ross  of  Staffold  Hall,  Cumberland,  obtained  the  Highland  Sodet/s 
medal  in  1827,  for  its  introduction.  Mr.  Ross  has  grown  this  sort  successively 
on  a  deep  rich  soil,  approaching  to  day,  for  a  long  period,  and  has  never  found  it 
to  present  the  least  symptom  of  curl  or  disease  of  any  kind,  eitiier  in  its  foliage 
or  tubers,  and  its  produce  per  imperial  acre  he  has  found,  in  several  instances,  to 
exceed  thirty  tons.  He  forther  states,  that  the  Stafifold  Hall  potato  does  not 
attain  its  greatest  perfection  for  using  until  about  the  end  of  November,  or 
until  it  has  been  pitted  for  a  month  or  two ;  and  that  it  remains  good  until 
the  earlier  sorts  are  ready  in  the  following  season  ;  and  that,  also,  from  its  poe- 
sessing  great  solidity,  it  is  better  adapted,  in  cooking,  for  steaming  than  boiling. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  the  experiments  forming  the  subject  of  our 
Mr.  Lawson's  paper  in  the  ^'  Highland  Sodety's  Transacticms,"  before  alluded  to, 
the  Staffold  Hall,  or  Late  Wdlington,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  was  found  su- 
perior in  spedfic  gravity  and  quantity  of  starch  contained  in  a  given  weight  of 
tubers,  to  any  of  the  other  varieties  there  enumerated,  amounting  to  seventy- 
three. 

146.  Tartar. — Stem  strong  and  upright,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  high ;  tuber 
roundish ;  colour  whitish,  with  irregular  reddish  purple  streaks ;  ratiier  waxy, 
indifierent  flavour,  and  rather  subject  to  curl. 

147.  W^llh  Fidd.' — Stem  rather  upright  and  compact,  about  two  feet  high ; 
tuber  irregularly  round ;  colour  duU  pink  and  smoothish ;  rather  wazy^  indiffer- 
ent flavour,  but  very  healthy. 

148.  White-Eyed  Blue,  or  Blaok.— Stem  pretty  upright,  about  two  feet  and 
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three-quarters  high  ;  tuher  small  and  irregularly  oblong  ;  colour  dark  bluish  pur- 
ple, widi  whitish  eyes ;  rather  waxy,  indifferent  flavonr,  but  healthy. 

CLASS  VL 

LATB  LABOB,  PBOLIFIC  SORTS,  MOBB  PARTICULARLY  ADAPTED  FOR  FEEDING 

CATTLE. 

149.  Balfour's KangoldWurtseL— A  coarse  variety;  tnbers  large;  skin 
deep  red ;  large  deep  eyes ;  very  prolific.  Introduced  hvm  America  by  Dr. 
James  B.  Balfour,  Kilsjrth. 

150.  Brown's  Fancy. — Stem  rather  bushy,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  high ; 
tuber  slightly  oblong  and  flattened ;  colour  whitbh ;  medium  size,  medium  fla- 
vour, and  healthy.  They  are  exceUent  keepers,  and  well  adapted  for  feeding  horses 
and  cattle,  but  rather  inferior  for  the  table. 

101.  Common  Yam. — Stem  strong  and  rather  spreading,  about  two  feet  and 
three-quarters  high ;  tuber  large  and  oblong ;  colour  dull  pmk ;  waxy,  indifierent  fla- 
vour, very  healthy.  This  and  the  Wild  Potato  (No.  161)  are  distinguished  from 
aD  the  others,  on  bdng  cut,  by  having  a  ring  similar  to  the  colour  of  the  skin,  a 
little  widiin  and  about  parallel  to  the  same.  The  Common  Yam  is  extensively 
grown  for  cattle  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  middle  counties. 

152.  Connanght  Cups. — Stem  pretty  upright  and  close,  about  two  feet  and 
three-quarters  high ;  tuber  large  and  slightly  oblong ;  dull  reddish  pink ;  mealy, 
good  flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

163.  Cops. — Stem  pretty  upright  and  close,  about  two  feet  and  a-quarter  high ; 
tuber  large,  oblong,  and  often  irregularly  shaped ;  colour  dull  pink ;  mealy,  good 
flavour,  and  very  healthy.  The  Staflbld  Hall,  the  Lumpers,  and  this,  are  con« 
sidered  the  three  sorts  deserving  most  attention  for  growing  as  cattle  food ;  of 
these,  the  Lumpers  seem  entitled  to  the  preference  for  weight  of  produce ;  but 
the  other  two  are  far  superior  in  quality ;  the  Cup,  like  the  Staflbld  Hall,  being 
a  pretty  good  kind'  of  potato  for  eating,  when  not  grown  to  too  great  a  size. 
From  its  tubers,  however,  being  often  of  rather  an  irregular  or  monstrous-like 
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shape,  they  are  more  difficult  to  wash  or  clean  than  the  other  two,  which,  as 
well  as  the  Pink-Eyed  Dairy-Maid,  are  almost  always  of  a  regular  form. 

1S4.  Daly's  Wonder. — Stem  strong,  upright,  and  close,  ahout  two  feet  and 
a-half  high ;  tuber  large,  with  large  deep  eyes ;  colour  whitish;  medium  size,  me- 
dium flavour,  and  very  healthy. 

165.  Emperor. — Stem  strong  and  bushy,  about  two  feet  and  a-quarter  high ; 
tuber  large  and  roundish ;  colour  rough  reddish  purple ;  rather  mealy,  good 
flavour,  but  subject  to  curl.  This  variety,  which  is  much  prized  in  some  districts, 
has,  in  the  course  of  its  cultivation  in  our  Experimental  Grounds,  become  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  curl. 

166.  Irish  Lumpers* — Stem  pretty  upright  and  close,  about  two  feet .  and 
a-half  high  ;  tuber  large,  slightly  obloug,  and  much  flattened ;  colour  whitish ; 
waxy,  bad  flavour,  but  very  healthy.     Valuable  for  catde. 

167.  Mangold  WnrtieL — A  name  under  which  the  Red  Yam  (No.  160), 
has  of  late  years  been  brought  into  pretty  general  notice,  and  under  which  it 
still  supports  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  best  cattle  or  feeding  potatoes. 

168.  Ox-Hoble — Stem  rather  spreading,  about  two  feet  andL  a-half  high ; 
tuber  slightly  oblong  and  flattened ;  colour  whitish ;  rather  waxy,  indifferent  fla- 
vour, but  very  healthy ;  indeed,  never  found  to  present  the  slightest  appearance  of 
curl  or  other  disease. 

169.  Pink-Eyed  Dairymaid. — Stem  rather  bushy,  about  two  feet  and  a-half 
high ;  tuber  large,  round^h,  and  deep-eyed  ;  colour  whitish,  and  pink,  or  purplish ; 
rather  waxy,  indifferent  flavour,  but  very  healthy.  Introduced  from  Ireland,  in 
1833,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Howden,  Lawhead.  Mr.  Howden  considers  this  a  very 
coarse  and  indifferent  sort  for  the  table ;  but,  from  the  astonishing  produce  which 
he  finds  it  to  yield,  it  is  likely  to  become  very  useful  for  feeding  cattle. 

160.  Bed  Yam. — Stem  upright  and  bushy,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  high  ; 
tuber  large  and  oblong  ;  colour  bright  reddish  ;  waxy,  indifferent  flavour,  but  very 
healthy.  A  very  excellent  and  valuable  cattle  potato,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  those  districts  where  it  has  been  introduced. 
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16L  Wild  Potato. — Stem  compact  and  busby,  about  two  feet  and  a-quarter 
bigb ;  taber  sligbtly  oblong  and  tapering  to  the  point ;  colour  very  light  pinkish  ; 
waxy,  bad  flavoar,  but  very  healthy. 

CLASS  VII. 

LATE   UNPBOLIFIC   CURIOUS  GARDEN  SORTS. 

162.  Argyllshire  Bec« — ^Prolific,  mealy,  and  keeps  till  Jnly. 

163.  Asparagus. — Tubers  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  sort  in  the  Collec- 
tion, except  the  Fdry;  of  an  oblong,  somewhat  crooked  kidney-shape,  about  the 
size  of,  and  in  shape  not  unlike,  asparagus  tops,  hence  its  name. 

164.  Blaok  S^idiiey. — Medium  proMc,  and  good  flavour,  but  does  not  keep 
long. 

165.  Chesnul — Stem  bushy,  about  one  foot  and  a-half  high ;  tuber  small  and 
roundish ;  colour  purple,  with  reddish  eyes ;  rather  mealy,  good  flavour,  but 
delicate. 

166.  Cuenmber. — Bears  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Red  Pine- Apple,  deceived 
in  1837,  from  Mr.  Dunbar,  Bamton,  who  reported  it  as  being  very  productive, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  table  potatoes  grown  in  France. 

167.  Everlastii^. — Stem  pretty  upright  and  bushy,  about  two  feet  high  ;  tuber 
small,  and  rather  oblong ;  colour  dull  reddish  pink  ;  waxy,  medium  flavour,  and 
rather  delicate.  A  late  unproductive  sort,  so  named  from  its  tubers  possessing  a 
delicate  waxy  flavour,  like  that  of  young  potatoes,  to  preserve  which  in  its  ori- 
ginal delicacy,  the  ground  is  covered  over  with  straw  or  litter  when  the  stems 
are  killed  down .  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  so  that  the  tubers  may  not  be 
injured  by  frost ;  they  are  afterwards  taken  up  as  wanted  for  use.  Several  of 
the  other  late  waxy  varieties  might  no  doubt  be  found  to  answer  as  substitutes 
for  young  potatoes  equally  weU  with  the  Everlasting.  It  may  here  be  noted 
that,  when  young  potatoes  are  required  in  winter,  they  may  be  had  of  any  va- 
riety, by  retarding  the  growth  of  tubers  of  the  previous  year,  by  burying  them  at 
such  a  depth  as  to  prevent  their  vegetating  until  the  beginning  of  autumn,  or  until 
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the  season  be  so  fiur  advanoed  that  they  may,  after  being  planted,  have  time  to 
arrive  at  the  required  stage  of  advanocment  before  winter ;  they  are  then  to  be 
covered  with  litter,  and  otherwise  treated  as  the  Everlasting  Potato. 

168.  Fairy. — Stem  weak  but  pretty  upright,  about  two  feet  high;  tuber 
very  small  and  long ;  colour  smooth  and  whitish ;  waxy,  medium  flavour, 
and  rather  delicate.  In  size  and  shape  similar  to  the  Asparagus,  but  of  a  very 
light  pink  or  reddish  colour,  and  of  good  quality. 

168.  Oennan  Long. — Stem  rather  upright,  about  two  feet  high;  tuber  very 
long,  with  many  eyes ;  colour  smooth  and  reddish ;  wax}%  medium  flavour,  and 
healthy. 

170.  Little  Hut. — Stem  weak  and  pretty  upright,  about  one  foot  and  a-quar- 
ter  high  ;  tuber  smaU  and  roundish  ;  colour  whitish ;  rather  mealy,  good  flavour, 
but  somewhat  delicate. 

17L  Long  White  Pine*Apple, — Stem  bushy,  about  one  foot  and  a-half  high  ; 
tuber  small,  oblong,  with  numerous  deep  eyes ;  colour  smooth  and  white  ;  waxy, 
medium  flavour,  and  healthy. 

172.  Moyei's  Early  Proliflo.— Raised  firom  seed  by  Mr.  Moyes  in  1834 ;  it  is 
of  superior  quality,  and  seems,  judging  from  two  years'  experiments,  to  be  a  very 
healthy  and  free  grower. 

173.  Red  Pine-Apple. — Stem  bushy,  about  two  feet  high;  tuber  smaH, 
oblong,  with  numerous  deep  eyes ;  colour  smooth  and  deep  red ;  waxy,  me- 
cflum  flavour,  and  healthy.  This  and  the  Asparagus  and  Fairy  varieties  are 
remarkable  for  tbw  numerous,  large,  deep,,  and  regularly-placed  eyes,  which  give 
them  a  somewhat  curious  appearance  after  being  cooked,  and  their  skin  carefully 
taken  off. 

174.  Short  Pine*Apple. — Stem  bushy,  about  one  foot  and  a-half  high; 
tuber  small,  roundish,  with  many  deep  eyes  ;  colour  smooth  and  white ;  waxy, 
mudiam  flavour,  and  healthy. 

175.  Wild  Snake  Booted, — Stem  weak  and  straggling ;  tubers  seldom  more 
than  from  two  to  three  ounces  in  weight,  very  much  elongated  and  crooked  ;  the 
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full  length  frequently  measoring  more  than  five  or  mx  times  the  average  diameter. 
This  carions  variety,  which  we  received  firom  South  America,  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  the  singularity  of  its  form. 

2«  SOLANUM  STOLONIFERUM.    {Schlechid). 

CREEPING  STEMMED  POTATO. 

This  potato  was  discovered  on  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  and  introduced  to 
Europe  by  the  French  botanical  travellers,  Messrs  Schiedo  and  Deppea,  who 
were  at  first  of  opinion  that  in  it  they  had  found  the  true  origin  of  the  cultivated 
potato ;  but  a  closer  exanunation  has  led  botanists  to  consdder  it  a  distinct  species, 
to  which  the  name  here  given  has  been  applied,  as  being  descriptive  of  the  habit 
of  growth  in  its  surfitce  as  well  as  underground  stems,  the  latter  of  which  have 
been  found,  in  light  rich  soils,  to  extend  in  one  season  as  far  as  three  or  four  feet 
around  the  parent  plant,  producing  an  immense  number  of  very  small  tubers,  a 
characteristic  which  has  induced  certain  French  cultivators  to  undertake  experi- 
ments, with  a  view  to  procure  improved  varieties  horn  seed,  which  it  produces 
in  abundance.  There  appears  littie  doubt  that  the  desired  object  might  be  at- 
tained by  judicious  selection  and  crosnng  with  proper  varieties  of  the  more  com- 
mon species,  S.  tuberosum. 
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11.  CONVOLVULUS.* 

Belonging  to  Class  EjtogenSy  or  Dicotyledons ;  Solanal  Alliance  of  Lindleif ;  Natural 
Order,  Convolvulaceee ;  Linn,  CI.  5,  Ord,  1. 

CONVOLVULUS  BATATAS. 

SWEET  POTATO. 

rilO  the  quaint  old  botanist,  Gerarde,  we  must  turn  for  our  description  of  this 
species.  He  says,  "  This  plant,  which  is  called  Sisarum  Perumannm» 
or  Skyrrists  of  Peru,  is  generally  of  us  called  Potatus,  or  Potatoes.  There  is 
not  any  that  hath  written  of  this  plant,  or  sud  any  thing  of  the  flowers,  therefore 
I  refer  the  description  thereof  unto  those  that  shaU  hereafter  have  further  know- 
ledge of  the  same ;  yet  have  I  had  in  my  garden  divers  roots  that  have  flourished 
unto  the  first  approach  of  winter,  and  have  grown  unto  a  great  length  of  branches, 
but  they  brought  not  forth  any  flowers  at  all.  The  roots  are  many,  thick,  and 
knobbie,  like  unto  the  roots  of  pdonies,  or  rather  of  the  asphodill,  joined  together 
at  the  top  into  one  head,  in  manner  of  the  skyrrit,  which  being  divided  into 
divers  parts,  and  planted,  do  make  great  increase,  especially  if  the  greatest  rootes 
be  cut  into  divers  gobbets,  and  planted  in  good  fertill  ground.  The  potatoes 
grow  in  India,  Barbarie,  Spaine,  and  other  hotte  r^ons,  of  which  I  planted 
divers  roOtet  (that  I  bought  at  the  Exchange  in  London)  in  my  garden,  where 
they  flourished  until  winter,  at  which  time  they  perished  aad  rotted.  The  po- 
tatoe-rootes  are  among  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  many  other  nations,  commcm 
and  ordinary  meate ;  which  no  doubt,  are  of  mightie  nourishing  parts,  and  do 
strengthen  and  comfort  nature ;  whose  nutriment  is,' as  it  were,  ameane  betweene 
flesh  and  fruit,  though  somewhat  windie ;  but  bdbig  roasted  in  the  embers,  they 
do  lose  much  of  their  windiness,  especially  heang  eaten  sopped  m  wine.     Of 

•  From  the  Latin  eonvoUre,  to  entwiM  or  wind  about,  in  rvferanoe  to  the  habit  of  the  plaota. 
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these  rootes  may  be  made  conserves  no  less  toothsome,  wholesome,  and  daintie ; 
than  of  the  flesh  of  qninces.  And  likewise  these  comfortable  and  delicate  meates' 
called  in  shops  MorselU  PlaceniukB,  and  divers  other  such  like.  These  rootes 
may  serve  as  a  groond  or  foundation  whereon  the  canning  confectioner  or  sugar- 
baker  may  worke  and  frame  m^y  comfortable,  delicate  conserves  and  restorative 
sweet-meates.  They  are  used  to  be  eaten  roasted  in  the  ashes ;  some,  when 
they  be  so  roasted,  infiise  them  and  sop  them  in  wine :  and  others,  to  give  them 
the  greater  grace  in  eating,  do  boil  them  with  prunes,  and  so  eate  them.  And 
likewise,  others  dress  them  (being  first  roasted)  with  oile,  vinegar,  and  salt,  every 
man  according  to  his  own  taste  and  liking  ;  notwithstanding,  however  they  be 
dressed,  they  comfort  nourish,  and  strengthen  the  body." 

Peter  Cicca,  in  his  "  Chronicle"  (chap  xi.  p.  49),  printed  in  1553,  tells  us  (ac- 
cording to  Phillips),  '^  that  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  and  its  vicinity  have,  besides 
maize,  a  tuberous  root  which  they  eat  and  call  Papas.  C.  Clusius  guesses  this  to 
be  the  root  he  received  firom  Flanders  in  1598,  daring  his  residence  at  Vienna. 
It  was  sent  to  him  by  the  Governor  of  Mens,  in  Hainault,  who  procured  it  the 
year  before  from  the  attendants  of  the  Pope's  legate,  under  the  name  of  Taratou- 
fli  In  Italy,  where  it  was  then  in  use,  no  one  knew  whether  it  originally  came 
frt>m  Spain  or  from  America ;  but  as  the  Spaniards  were  at  that  period  sole  pos- 
sessors of  South  America,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  procured  it  from 
the  mountainous  parts  of  that  country,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quito,  and  frt>m  thence  sent  it  to  Spain.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
into  this  country,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  brought  it  irom  the  South  Seas  ; 
others  give  the  credit  to  Sir  John  Hawkins." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  Batatas  having  been  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try before  our  common  potato,  as  several  writers  concur  in  naming  the  year  1596 
as  that  of  their  introduction.  The  Convolwlus  Batatas  (^Batatas  eduUs  of  G. 
Don)  is  a  perennial,  has  a  long  and  round  stem,  creeping  on  the  ground,  putting 
oat  bundles  of  thick  tnbers  or  roots  at  the  joints,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  ta- 
pering to  both  ends. 
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The  sweet  potato  is  cultivated  extensively  in  all  tropical  climates.  In  Europe 
its  culture  in  the  open  air  is  confined  to  the  southern  countries,  as  Spain,  South  of 
France,  and  Italy  ;  hut  in  Britain  it  can  he  grown  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat.     We  have  raised  the  three  following  varieties  in  our  Experimental  Grounds : 

1.  Large  Wbite  Sweet — Weight  of  tuhers  from  nx  to  fourteen  ounces. 

2.  Bed  Skin  Sweet — Wdght  of  tuhers  firom  three  to  ten  ounces. 

3.  Tellow  Skin  Sweet— Weight  of  tuhers  fix)m  three  to  eight  ounces. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  common  potato  is  held  in  this  country  will,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  culture  of  the  sweet  potato  as  an  article  of  food  ;  indeed  it  b 
rarely  grown  except  as  an  article  of  garden  curiosity. 
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III.    HELIANTHUS.* 

Belonging  to  Clast  Exogeru,  or  Dicotyledons  ;  CampttnalAlliance  of  Lindley ;  Natural 
Order y  Atteraeets  ;  Linn,  CI,  19,  Ord.  3. 

HELIANTHUS  TUBEROSUS. 

English— J iLUVSAhBu  Artichoke.    |      French— Toviv Ait bovr. 


"  Let  the  artichoke 
Be  planted,  which  to  Bacchus,  when  he  diinhs, 
Is  grateful ;  not  to  Phoebus  when  he  sings.*'— Columella. 


nPHIS  plant^  whicli  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1617,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  common  artichoke  {Cynara  Scoh/mus),  of  which  the  heads 
are  eaten.  Indeed  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  that  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  name — for  no  two  plants  present  a  greater  dissimilarity  of 
appearance.  An  ingenious  writer  states  that  the  name  was  given  in  consequence 
of  the  tubers  somewhat  resembling  in  taste  the  bottom  of  the  head  of  the  com- 
mon artichoke ;  but  it  is  pretty  evident  that  we  know  nothing  about  it.  If  we 
might  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  name,  it  would  be,  that  it  was 
simply  a  corruption  of  some  more  appropriate  term ;  for  its  specific  name  having 
already  been  transformed  from  girasol  into  Jerusalem,  we  must  not  be  led  to 
place  too  much  reliance  on  the  purity  of  the  generic  term.  From  the  prefix 
*'  Jansaleni,"  the  reader  may  have  probably  imaged  that  the  plant  comes  fi-om 
that  celebrated  city  of  the  East,  whereas  it  turns  out  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
word  girasol,  the  Italian  name  of  sunflower. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  perennial,  and  cultivated  solely 

•  From  Mios,  the  son,  8nd  anthot,  a  flower,  on  account  of  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  fcum  the 
erroneous  idea  that  the  flowers  always  turn  towards  the  sun. 
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for  its  roots,  whicli,  when  properly  cooked,  form  a  wholesome  and  palatable 
dish.  It  has  a  stem  which  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet.  It  seldom  or  never 
produces  its  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  in  this  country,  except  the  tubers  be 
carefully  removed  when  they  begin  to  form.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is,  in 
fact,  a  tuberous-rooted  sunflower. 

This  plant  b  certainly  deserving  of  greater  attention,  as  it  is  eanly  cultivated, 
is  extremely  hardy,  and  may  be  cooked  in  various  ways. 

We  have  only  two  varieties  in  cultivation  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that,  by 
care  and  attention,  many  superior  kinds  might  be  produced. 

1.  Common  Jernsalem  Artichoke. — Before  the  introduction  of  the  potato  mto 
this  country,  this  variety  was  held  in  much  esteem,  as  it  is  even  yet  in  some  parts 
of  the  Continent.  Fowls,  and  particularly  pheasants,  are  remarkably  fond  of  the 
tubers,  as  are  also  swine,  cattle,  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  These  are  produced  in 
considerable  quantities ;  and  as  they  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  slight  frosts, 
their  limited  cultivation,  instead  of  potatoes  for  feeding  these  kinds  of  live  stock, 
might  be  extended. 

2.  Yellow  Jerusalem  Artiohoke. — The  tubers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  and  generally  smaller  and  more  irregularly  shaped  than  the  common 
sort ;  they  are  also  said  to  be  superior  in  quality,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  taste 
when  cooked. 
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IV.    OXALIS.     (Lmn.y 

BeUnging  to  Clou  Exogetu  or  Dieoiyledont ;  Geranial  AUkmce  of  Lindley ;  NeUurtU 
Order,  Oxalidacea  ;  Linn,  CI,  10,  Ord,  4, 

T3LANTS  of  this  genos  contain  a  valuable  vegetable  add  in  their  stems  and 
leaves^  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  £ssential  Salt  of  Lemons,  but  is 
seldom  to  be  had  genuine,  for  which  Oxcdis  creruUa,  firom  the  great  bulk  of  its  juicy 
leaves  and  stems,  might  be  profitably  grown.  The  acid  is  obtained  by  expressing 
the  juice,  which  is  then  put  through  a  fine  cloth  to  firee  it  firom  dregs,  and,  when 
properly  evaporated,  and  set  in  a  cool  place,  a  crystalline  acid  salt  is  formed* 

10  OXALIS  CRENATA. 

1.  TaberonB  Booted  Wood-SorreL — First  introduced  in  1829  by  the  late  Mr. 
David  Douglas,  botanical  collector  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  firom 
Peru,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  its  tubers,  which  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  po- 
tatoes, and  also  for  its  tender  juicy  stalks  and  foliage,  which  are  intensely  add, 
make  an  agreeable  preserve,  and  are  used  as  salad.  In  this  country  it  seems  to 
thrive  best  when  planted  two  or  three  feet  apart  on  dry  light  medium  fertile 
soils,  in  warm  situations.  Its  tubers  do  not  begin  to  form  until  towards  the 
end  of  autumn ;  they  are  of  a  yellowish  colour  when  cooked,  very  mealy,  and 
in  taste  somewhat  like  the  common  potato,  but  insipid,  and,  on  the  whole,  scarcely 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

20  OXALIS  TETRAPHYLLA. 

2.  Fonr-Leayed  Wood-Sorrel. — A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  in  1823 ; 

*  From  Mry«,  tdd,  tbe  leavee  of  the  genna  baviiig  an  add  taite. 
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quite  hardy.     Both  the  bolbe  and  roots  are  eaten  when  cooked,  the  leaves  are 
also  used  in  salad,  as  those  of  the  last. 

3«  OXALIS  DEPPEI. 

3.  Deppe's  Wood-SorreL — Also  a  native  of  Mexico,  mtroduced  m  1827. 
The  roots,  which  are  as  large  as  small  parsnips,  are  quite  free  from  addity,  and 
abound  is  a  matter  analogous  to  that  of  salep.  They  are  grmdually  becoming 
esteemed  for  culinary  purposes. 
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V.    CYPERUS.     (Lirm.J 


Belonging  to  Class  Endogens^  or  Monocotyledons  ;  Glumal  Alliance  o/Lindley  ;  Natural 
Order f  Cyperacea  ;  Linn,  CL  3,  Ord,  1 . 

CYPERUS  ESCULENTUS. 

EngHsk — Eatablb-Rootbd  Sedge.  |       French — Souchbt  Comestible. 


Ctpisus. 

EaUble'root- 
ed8«dge. 


"  Bweath  a  willow  long  forsook, 
The  fisher  seeks  bis  'customed  nook  ; 
And  trarstlng  tbrovf h  the  orBcUing  sedge 
That  crowns  the  current's  cavemed  edge, 
He  startles  fnun  the  bordering  wood 
The  basfafnl  wild-dnok's  early  brood.''— Waetoit. 


npHIS  plant  is  a  natire  of  the  sontH  of  Europe,  and  was  introduced  in  1597. 
The  roots  are  tuberons,  about  the  size  of  peas.  In  its  native  country  it  is 
extensively  cnltivated  for  its  tubers,  whicb  are  eaten  either  raw  or  boiled ;  in  the 
former  state  tbey  somewhat  resemble  filberts  in  taste,  but  are  rather  more  sweet 
and  beating.  They  are  easily  grown  on  rich  light  soils,  which  should  be  kept 
rather  moist. 
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•  Supposed  to  be  derived  fironi  Cypris,  a  name  of  Venas. 
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VI.  LATHYRUS.    (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Ckut  Eaogent,  or  Dicotyledons  ;  Rosal  Alliance  <^  Lindley  ;  Natural 
Order,  Fabacea,  Linn.  CI.  17,  Ord,  4. 

LATHYRUS   TUBEROSUS. 

TUBBROU8  OR  EATABLE  ROOTED  PEA 

"VTATIVE  of  Holland,  introduced  in  1596.     It  has  spreading  roots,  wi& 
noinerous  irregularly-shaped  blackish  coloured  tubers  attached,  which  taben 
are  sold  in  the  Dutch  markets,  and  when  cooked  are  highly  esteemed,  being  in 
taste  somewhat  resembling  roasted  sweet  chestnuts. 


END  OF  THIRD  DIVISION. 


*  From  la,  aogmentative,  and  tkouros,  anything  exciting,  in  aliiuion  to  tlie  medieina)  qualities  of  the  roots. 
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Dnr.  IV.]      PLANTS  USED  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


SECT.   L-PLANTS  YIELDING  FIBRE. 


I.  LINUM*.     (Linn.) 

Bdonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Geranial  Alliance  of  Lindley;  Nal.  Ord, 
Linacece;  Linn.  CI.  6,  Ord,  5, 


10  LINUM  USITATISSIMUM. 


English — ^Flax. 
Scottish — List. 
French — Lw. 
Italian — Liho. 


Spanish — Lnro. 
Portuguese^  LnrHAOO. 
German — Flaohs. 
i>M/cA— Vlasch. 


Swedish — Lih. 
Danish — Hob. 
RiLssian — Len. 


'  Now  plnck  up  thy  flax  Ibr  thy  xnaidenB  to  spin, 
First  see  it  dried,  and  timely  got  in."— Tdsssb. 


A  N  annual  plant,  a  reputed  native  of  Britain,  but  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  of&pring  of  cultiyation.  Of  this  species  there  are  several  varieties, 
distinguished  by  slightly  different  but  permanent  characteristics,  while  there 
are  others  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  countries  fix>m  which  they  are 
imported,  as  Biga  Flax,  Busaian,  Dutch,  ka.;  and  although  these  may  have  at 
first  an  apparent  difference  in  appearance  when  growing,  and  in  the  quality 
of  their  produce,  yet  they  become  completely  assimilated,  by  being  cultivated 
for  a  few  years  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  are  then  known  under  the 
general  name  of ''  Common  Flax.** 

•  From  the  Celtic  Mn,  a  thread. 
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Flax  is  almost  the  only  plant  at  present  cultiTated  in  Britain  for  its  fibre ;  it 
has  not,  however,  for  some  time  been  grown  to  near  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 
The  soils  best  adapted  for  flax  are  those  of  a  light  nature,  and  such  as  con- 
tain a  considerable  portion  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  their  composition; 
and  in  all  cases,  the  land,  previous  to  sowing,  which  may  be  done  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  near  the  end  of  April,  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
root  and  annual  weeds,  and  in  a  high  state  of  pidverisation.  It  has  been  re- 
commended (and  in  some  instances  practised  with  success)  to  sow  grass  seeds 
with  the  flax  crop,  pulling  the  latter  when  in  flower,  the  ground  being  roUed 
inmiediately  afterwards  to  prevent  the  young  grass  suffering  from  drought. 
By  this  practice  the  soil  is  not  so  much  exhausted  as  by  a  ripe  crop  of  any 
kind,  particularly  com,  and  the  grass  plants  have  more  time  to  acquire 
strength  in  autumn. 

Flax  seed  imported  fit)m  Biga  is  generally  preferred  to  that  of  home 
growth;  quantity  per  acre  not  less  than  2^  bushels  when  grown  princi- 
pally for  its  fibre,  for,  when  the  crop  is  too  thin,  it  becomes  rather  coarse 
and  inferior.  The  usual  method  of  preparing  flax  is  to  cause  it  to  undergo 
a  species  of  rapid  decomposition,  by  steeping  it  in  water,  and  afterwards 
bleaching  it  on  grass  or  stubble,  in  order  to  &cilitate  the  operation  of  sepa- 
rating the  fibre  fix)m  the  woody  part  of  the  stem;  but  late  experiments 
tend  to  prove  that  such  treatment  materially  affects  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  the  fibre ;  and  that,  by  the  aid  of  new .  discoveries  and  recently 
invented  machinery,  the  work  can  be  done  in  a  more  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical manner.  The  most  valuable  of  these  discoveries,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  fibre,  is  imquestionably  that  of  the  Chevalier  Claussen,  which,  as  its 
merits  become  known,  must  give  a  considerable  impetus  to  flax  cultivation. 
In  the  first  place,  ^*  it  will  enable  the  farmer,  by  mechanical  means  and 
with  little  trouble  and  expense,  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  his  flax  crop,  so  as 
to  give  him  access  to  markets  and  render  it  marketable.  It  will  enable  him 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve,  to  be  returned  to  the  land,  those  portions  of  the 
crop  which  tend  to  exhaust  the  soil;  the  produce  being  a  description  of  fibre 
adapted  to  the  coarser  kinds  of  the  flax  manufacture.    Secondly,  by  the  boil- 
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ing  operation,  the  long,  troablesome,  and  noxious  process  of  steeping  may  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  preparation  of  the  flax  for  the  finer  purposes,  for  which 
long  fibre  is  spun  in  the  ordinary  way.  Lastly,  by  reducing  the  flax  to  short 
fibre,  and  by  splitting  it  up  by  means  of  a  chemical  process,  a  great  exten- 
sion of  the  demand  for  flax  may  be  expected,  to  be  spim  on  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk  machinery,  alone,  or  in  combination  with  any  of  those  substances."  To 
explain  the  nature  of  the  process,  we  shall  quote  fix>m  Professor  Edward 
Forbes* : — "  The  stem  of  the  flax  plant  consists  of,  Ist,  the  wood,  or  *  shove'; 
2nd,  the  pure  fibi'e;  3rd,  the  gum,  resin,  or  glutinous  matter,  which  causes  the 
fibres  to  adhere  together.  In  preparing  the  plant  for  any  purposes  of  fine 
manufacture,  it  is  necessaiy  to  separate  the  pure  fibre  from  the  woody  part 
and  glutinous  substance.  In  the  ordinary  process,  this  is  done  by  means  of 
the  fermentation  produced  in  the  tedious  and  noxious  operation  of  steeping 
in  stagnant  pools  and  *  retting,*  by  which  putrid  products  and  noxious  exhar 
lations  are  diffused  over  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  which  a  loss  is  incurred 
of  those  parts  of  the  plant  which,  if  returned  to  the  soil,  would  cause  it  to  be 
anything  but  an  exhausting  crop.  Schenck's  patent  process  accelerates  the 
operation,  and  removes  some  of  the  objections  to  steeping,  by  using  hot  in- 
stead of  cold  water :  Claussen's  process  consists  of  three  stages.  In  the  first, 
the  straw  is  passed  through  the  rollers  of  a  hand  machine,  by  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  woody  fibre  is  removed-  The  flax,  so  prepared,  is  re- 
ported by  the  Boyal  Flax  Society  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
sail-doth,  canvas,  nets,  bags,  and  other  coarse  articles.  The  flax,  when  re- 
duced in  bulk  to  one-fourth,  may  be  prepared  for  spinning  in  the  ordinary 
way,  into  finer  &brics,  by  the  steeping  process,  either  in  hot  or  cold  water; 
and  the  farmer,  having  thus  brought  his  crop  into  a  marketable  state,  may 
dispose  of  it  to  establishments  where  steeping  is  carried  on  for  the  purposes 
of  those  manufactures,  for  which  that  process  is  still  deemed  an  essential  pre- 
paration. He  will  have  retained,  moreover,  to  be  returned  to  the  soil,  the 
woody  matter,  the  seeds,  and  the  husks  of  the  capsules,  which  by  the  ordi- 
nary steeping  process  are  lost.  These  are  the  exhausting  portions  of  the  crop, 

•  Hunt's  Hand  Book,  VoL  i  p.  162. 
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which,  with  the  glutinous  matter,  contain  the  substances  derived  from  the 
soil,  the  fibre  being  composed  almost  exclusively  of  materials  derived  firom 
the  atmosphere,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  with  about  two  per  cent,  of 
mineral  substances.'' 

The  next  stage  of  the  Claussen  process  is  directed  to  the  effectual  removal 
of  the  glutinous  matter.  The  wood  may  be  removed  by  mechanical  means; 
but  the  glutinoTis  portion  will  only  yield  to  chemical  processes.  The  fermen- 
tation induced  in  steeping  is  a  chemical  process,  but  it  only  partially  removes 
the  gum  or  resin,  a  large  per-centage  of  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  M. 
Claussen,  therefore,  has  recourse  to  boiling,  for  about  three  hours,  either  in  the 
state  in  which  it  comes  from  the  field,  or  in  a  partially  cleaned  condition,  in 
water  containing  about  one-half  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda.  After  imdei^ing 
this  process,  the  flax  is  placed  in  water,  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  1  part  of  acid  to  500  of  water.  A  complete  separation  of  the  fibres  is  thus 
effected.  They  may  then  be  used,  either  for  spinning,  as  long  fibre,  into 
linen,  or  may  be  submitted  to  the  third  stage  of  the  Claussen  process,  by 
which  they  are  coverted  into  short  fibre,  or  flax  cotton.  In  the  former  case, 
the  flax  only  requires  to  be  dried  and  scutched  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  principle  of  the  process  for  the  production  of  short  ot  cotton  fibre, 
consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  cylindrical  or  tubular  structure  of  the  fibre, 
by  means  of  carbonic  or  other  add,  the  action  of  which  splits  it  up  into  a 
number  of  filaments,  the  upper  and  imder  sur&oes  of  which  are  s^ments  of 
circles,  and  the  sides  of  which  are  ragged  and  serrated  like  the  fibres  of  cot- 
ton. To  effect  this  object,  the  flax,  either  before  or  after  the  process  of  boil- 
ing for  the  severance  of  the  fibres,  is  cut  into  short  lengths  by  a  machine,  and 
saturated  in  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  (common  soda)  a  sufficient 
time  to  allow  of  the  liquid  entering  completely  every  part  of  the  small  fibres. 
It  is  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  add,  1  of  add  to  200  of 
water.  By  the  action  of  the  add  on  the  carbonate  of  soda^  carbonic  add  is 
liberated,  the  expansive  powers  of  which  split  the  tubes  into  thin  filaments. 
«  Means  shewn  in  their  result  to  be  so  powerfrJ,  and  in  their  operation  so 
gentle,  yet  decisive,  give  to  the  simple  experiment,  made  in  the  presence  of 
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the  Council  by  Professor  Way,  more  the  air  of  a  new  instance  of  natural  magic 
than  the  sober  reality  of  an  ordinal^  operation  of  natural  laws,  of  which  the 
application  only  was  novel;  and  its  effects  on  the  meeting,  accordingly,  were 
both  singular  and  striking,  occasiomng  evident  marks  of  their  agreeable  sur- 
prise, and  admiration  of  the  results  obtained.  The  flax  fibre,  soaked  in  the  so- 
lution of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  was  no  sooner  immersed  in  the  vessel  containing 
acidulated  water,  than  its  character  became  at  once  changed  from  that  of  a 
damp  rigid  aggregation  of  flax  to  a  light  expansive  mass  of  cottony  texture, 
increasing  in  size  like  leavening  dough,  or  an  expanding  sponge.  The  change 
was  no  less  striking  when  this  converted  mass,  in  its  turn,  was  placed  in  the 
next  vessel  which  contained  hydoride  of  magnesia,  and  became  at  once 
bleached,  attaining  then  the  colour  as  it  had  just  before  received  the  texture 
of  cotton."  * 

The  most  distinct  varieties  of  the  common  flax  are  the  following : — 

1.  Ih  uiitatisaimTim  altissimum  {Tallest  variety  of  Common  Flax), — ^This 
variety  possesses  a  marked  superiority  over  all  the  others  in  length,  and  also 
in  the  comparative  slendemess  of  its  stalks. 

2.  Ih  usitatissimTim  oapsnla  ovata  {Oval-headed  variety  of  Common  Flax), 
— ^This  is  distinguished  by  its  short  and  somewhat  rigid  habit  of  growth,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  ov|d  pointed-like  shape  of  its  capsules. 

3.  Ih  UlitatismniUTn  flore-albo  {WhU&flowered  variety  of  Common  Flax). 
— ^This  variety  is  distinguished  by  its  white  flowers  jfrom  those  of  the  three 
preceding,  which  are  blue;  its  habit  of  growth  is  similar  to  that  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  its  fibre  is  said  to  be  finer  and  whiter. 


2o    LINUM   PERENNR 

PERENNIAL   FLAX. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  numerous,  branching  and  spreading  towards 

•  From  Mr.  Hndfon's  Report  of  some  Experiments  perftirmed  by  ProfiBMor  Way,  l)efore  the  Royal  Agricnl- 
tniil  Society,  Ulnstrative  of  ttie  Cheralier  Claiunon's  process. 
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their  exixemities;  flowers  hurge  and  of  a  blue  colour;  root  perennial  Grows 
naturally  in  the  south  of  England  on  ligilt  chalky  soils.  The  culture  of  this 
species  has  been  often  tried  and  recommended,  but  was  neyer  carried  to  a 
great  extent  It  yields  a  strong  and  rather  coarse  fibre,  which  is  difficult  to 
separate  from  the  woody  part  of  the  stem.  Two  seasons  are  required  from 
the  period  of  sowing  before  a  crop  can  be  obtained;  but,  under  ^vourable 
circumstances,  the  plants  will  last  fitn*  a  great  length  of  time;  its  culture,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  recommended,  except  on  light  infericMr  chalky  seals,  such  as  it 
naturally  grows  upon. 

Several  oth^,  and  indeed  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Z^nctm,  3nbeld  fibre 
in  greater  or  lees  quantities;  but  none  of  them  are  equal  in  value  for  that 
purpose  to  the  species  described. 
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n.  CANNABIS*.     (Linn.) 


Bdonging  to  CUub  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Urtical  Alliance  of  LindUy;  Nat.  Ord, 
Cannabinacem ;  Linn,  CI,  22,  Ord.  5. 


English — Hm?. 
French — Chauyrb. 
Ocrman — ^Hahf. 


CANNABIS    SATIVTJS. 

Italian — Canape. 
Russicm — ^KoHAPLi. 


Spanish— Chxuio, 
Arabio^QtAsva, 


*  Ck)od  flax  and  good  hemp,  tar  to  have  of  her  owne. 
In  M«y  ft  good  YimnrVtb  wOl  see  it  be  sown."— TustiB. 


The  Common  Hemp  is  an  aminal  plants  generallj  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies;  but  when  first  introduced  into  this  country  is  uncertain. 

From  being  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  it  is  &r  too  tender  ever  to  be  cul- 
tivated as  a  field  crop  in  Scotland.  It  is,  however,  capable  of  being  grown  in 
the  warmer  and  more  sheltered  districts,  but  not  to  the  extent  to  render  it 
an  object  of  commercial  importance.  In  the  southern  parts  of  England  it  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  soils  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
Hemp  are  those  of  a  rich  damp  alluvial  nature.  The  usual  method  of  sow- 
ing is  broadcast,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  required  per  acre  is  from  two  to 
three  bushels  at  the  least;  the  fibre,  as  in  the  case  of  flax,  being  finer  when 
sown  thick.  The  operation  of  sowing  should  never  be  gone  into  before  the 
season  is  so  &r  advanced  as  to  prevent  any  chance  of  the  young  plants  being 
injured  by  frost.  When  the  crop  is  intended  entirely  for  fibre,  the  plants 
are  all  pulled  promiscuously  when  in  flower;  but  when  the  seed  is  considered 
an  object  of  importance,  those  which  produce  only  male  flowers  are  pxdled 
when  their  leaves  begin  to  assume  a  yellowish  hue,  and  the  others  are  al- 
lowed to  stand  till  the  seed  ripens.  The  plants  are  a^rwards  tied  in  bun- 
dles, watered,  bleached,  &c.,  as  in  the  case  of  flax. 

•  From  the  Celtic  can,  reed,  and  o^,  onftlL     Paxton  derires  it  alio  from  its  Arabic  name  ^omA, 
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m.  HUMULUS*.     (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  doM  Exogens'or  Diootyltdons;  UrUccU  AUianee  ofLindley;  Nat,  OrdL 
Cannabinouxa ;  Linn,  CI.  22,  OrcL  5. 


English — Hop. 
French — Houblon. 
Oerman — Hopfkr. 


HUMULUS  LUPULUS. 

Italian — Lupolo. 
Spanish — Oblon. 


Dutch — HopPB. 
Russian — Chmbl. 


*  Lo,  on  MudUary  poles,  the  hops 
ABoending  wfHral  ranged  in  meet  amy/*— PunxiPt. 


The  stems  of  the  Hop  are  herbaceous^  twining  on  poles  or  other  plants  for 
support,  to  the  height  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet;  perennial;  native  of  Eng- 
land, where  it  grows  in  hedges,  thickets,  and  waste  places.  Although  the 
Hop  is  never  cultivated  for  its  fibre  alone,  jet,  as  it  may  be  obtained  from  it 
in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  Division. 
The  fibre  of  the  Hop  is  so  difficult  to  separate  from  the  woody  part,  that  the 
stems  require  to  be  soaked  in  water,  under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  all  win- 
ter^  xmtil  they  are  so  fiur  decomposed  as  to  admit  of  the  fibre  being  separated 
Li  Sweden,  where  its  manufacture  to  any  extent  has  ahnost  exclusively  beai 
confined,  it  is  made  into  a  strong  and  durable  white  cloth. 


I       *  From  Atunttt,  the  ground,  in  alliuion  to  the  hahit  of  the  plant,  which,  if  not  sapported,  trails  along  the 
I    ground. 
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IV.  URTICA.*    (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Urtical  Alli^mce  of  Lindley;  Nat.  Ord. 
Urticacem;  Linn,  CI.  21,  Ord.  4. 

lo  URTICA  DIOICA. 

COMMON   or   OBEAT  STINOINO   NETTLE. 


"  Where  plots  ftdl  of  nettles  be  noisom  to  de. 
Sow  theroapon  hemp-seed,  and  nettles  wOl  die."— Tussu. 


The  leaves  of  this  well-known  plant  are  thickly  studded  on  their  surface 
with  small  stinging  hair-Hke  bristles;  roots  creeping,  perennial  Grows  na- 
turally in  all  countries  of  Europe,  and  most  parts  of  Asia.  The  Common 
Nettle  has  been  long  known  as  affording  a  large  proportion  of  fibre,  which 
has  not  only  been  made  into  ropes  and  cordage,  but  also  into  sewing  thread 
and  beautifdl  white  linen-like  cloth  of  veiy  superior  quality.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  its  cultivation  for  that  purpose  has  ever  been  fairly  at- 
tempted. The  fibre  is  easily  separated  from  other  parts  of  the  stalk  without 
their  imdergoing  the  processes  of  watering  and  bleaching  j  although  by  such 
the  labour  necessary  for  that  purpose  is  considerably  lessened  Like  those 
of  many  other  common  plants,  the  superior  merits  of  this  generally  accounted 
troublesome  weed  have  hitherto  been  much  overlooked. 

2°  URTICA  CAJtTNAJBINA. 

HEMP  NETTLE. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  smoothiah;  the  stems  about  three  feet  in 
height.     Native  of  Siberia;  introduced  in  1749. 

In  the  countries  of  which  they  are  natives,  the  inhabitants  make  cordage 

*  From  ttro,  to  burn,  in  reference  to  the  stinging  qualities  of  most  of  the  species. 
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and  cloth  from  the  fibre  of  this  and  the  following  species;  but  it  is  question- 
able how  fju-  their  cidtivation  should  be  recommended  in  this  coxmtiy  imtil 
the  result  of  further  experience  is  known. 


10 


30  URTICA  CANADENSIS. 

CANADIAN  NETTLE. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  somewhat  hairy;  stems  two  to  three  feet  in 
height;  perennial     Native  of  North  America;  introduced  in  1646. 


Most  others  of  this  genus  yield  strong  tough  fibre,  and  some  of  the  taller 
growing  sorts  might  be  foimd  superior  to  any  of  the  preceding. 
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Sbot.  I.]  PLANTS  YIELDING  FIBBE — PHORMIIJM. 


V.  PHORMIUM*.    (Thunberg.) 

BeUmging  to  Class  Endogms  or  Monocotyledons;  LUicU  Alliance  qfLindley;  Nai,  Ord, 
LUiacecB;  Linn.  CL  6,  Ord.  1. 

PHORMIUM  TENAX 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  a  light  greenish  colour,  on  a  strong 
hranching  stalk,  but  are  seldom  produced  in  this  countiy;  leaves  long,  taper- 
ing, pointed,  and  equitant,  or  diverging  alternately  to  two  sides,  and  over- 
lapping each  other  towards  their  base;  evergreen;  perennial  Introduced 
from  New  Zealand  in  1788. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  in  this  country  grow  to  the  length  of  three 
or  four  feet,  afford  the  fibre  imported  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands  under  the  name  of  New  Zealand  Flax,  and  which,  from  its 
strength  and  durability,  is  eminently  fitted  for  making  ropes  and  cordage. 
The  plants  withstand  the  rigour  of  winter  in  this  country  without  the  slight- 
est protection,  and  hence  their  more  extensive  culture  has  been  recom- 
mended; but  the  results  of  late  experiments  (especially  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land) tend  to  shew,  that,  although  the  plants  grow  very  well,  yet  their  pro- 
duce is  inferior  to  that  imported  from  the  South  Seas,  and  that  its  cultivation 
in  any  part  of  Britain  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  profitable  speculation. 

*  FmmptMrmoi,  a  basket,  from  the  use  made  of  the  plant  in  its  nattre  oomitry. 
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SCOTTISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


[dJv.  IV, 


VI.  ASCLEPIAS*.    (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogena  or  Dicotyledons ;  Solanal  Alliance  qfLindletj;  NaJL  OnL 
Asdepiadaeece ;  Linn,  CI,  5,  Ord,  2. 

ASCLEPIAS  SYRIACA. 

SYRIAN  or  VIRGINIAN   SWALLOW-WORT,   VIRGINIAN  SILK,   &C. 

1  Q  Stems  berbaceouB,  upright,  and  unbranched,  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length ; 

leaves  oval,  thick,  and  downj  on  the  imder  side;  floweiB  of  a  dull  reddish  or 
purple  colour;  pods  long  and  nearly  upright  when  ripe^  having  a  rough 
leatheiy-like  skin,  which  opens  at  one  side,  when  the  thin  i^embranous-edged 
seeds  are  seen  to  be  thickly  covered  and  enveloped  in  a  large  quantity  of 
white  down,  resembling  cotton;  roots  creeping,  perennial  Native  of  North 
America;  introduced  in  1629. 

In  addition  to  the  cottony  or  downy  substance  contained  in  the  pods  of 
the  Syria  Swallow-worts,  and  which  is  very  useful  for  stuffing  pillows,  cush- 
ions, 4&C,  as  well  as  for  making  into  thread  and  cloth^  its  stalks  yield  a 
large  supply  of  fibre  of  superior  quality,  the  use  of  which  in  the  manufacture 
of  thread,  ropes,  fishing-nets,  and  cloth,  is  well  known  and  appreciated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  North  America,  and  its  culture  in  Europe 
has  been  much  recommended;  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  experiments 
in  France,  the  results  of  which  have  been  veiy  satisfactory,  it  has  not  yet  been 
grown  to  any  extent  from  which  a  satisfactory  condusion  can  be  deduced 
regarding  its  merits. 

The  Syria  Swallow-wort  is  found  to  accommodate  itself  to  a  great  variety 
of  soils,  but  thrives  best  on  those  of  a  rather  moist  nature,  of  medium  tex- 
ture, and  which  possess  a  medium  degree  of  fertility.    It  may  be  propagated 

•  The  Greek  name  of  the  Esculapias  of  the  Latins. 
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PLAOT'S  YIELDING  FIBRE — ^ASCLEPIAS. 


hy  transplanting  the  roots,  or  sowing  its  seeds  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart, 
to  admit  of  keeping  the  ground  sufiGiciently  clear  for  the  first  two  jears;  the 
third  season  after  sowing  it  arrives  at  fiill  maturity,  and  the  interstices  will 
then  become  completely  filled  up,  fix)m  the  creeping  nature  of  its  roota  The 
time  which  a  crop  will  remain  in  vigour  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  be  depended 
on  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  flowers  are  highly  fragrant,  par- 
ticularly in  the  evenings  and  mornings,  and,  gathered  in  the  latter,  while  the 
dew  is  upon  them,  the  Americans  make  a  sugar  from  them;  and  in  spring 
the  young  shoots  form  an  excellent  substitute  for  asparagus. 
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16  SCOTTISH  AGMCULTUKAL  PRODUCTS.  [Div.  IV. 


Vn.  APOCYNUM.*    (Toum.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogem  or  Dieotyledons ;  OeranicU  AUianee  qfLindley;  NcA.  Ord, 
Apoeynacece;  Linn,  CI.  5,  Ord.  1. 

APOCYNUM  CANNABINUM. 

CANADIAN  HEMP,   OT  HEMP  DOO's-BANE. 

-f  q  Stems  herbaoeous^  not  branched,  upright,  about  four  or  five  feet  in  height; 

leaves  oblong,  downy  beneath;  flowers  whitish-green,  in  lateral  cjrmes,  which 
are  longer  than  the  leaves;  roots  creeping,  perennial.  Native  of  North 
America;  introduced  in  1699. 

The  native  TndiRHH  of  North  America  use  fibre  prepared  from  the  stalks 
of  this  plant,  for  making  twine,  bags,  fishing-nets,  and  linen-like  cloth  for 
their  own  use;  but  in  this  country  it  has  been  hitherto  entirely  confined  to 
Botanical  collections.  From  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  at  Paris 
by  Professor  Thouin,  it  appears  that  the  fibre  of  this,  as  well  as  that  ob- 
tained from  the  stalks  of  Asdqnaa  ayrictca,  is  considerably  stronger  than 
Common  Hemp. 

•  From  apo^  vny^  ud  Ayon,  a  dog,  from  its  being  supposed  Iktol  if  eaten  by  that  animal 
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ALTH^A*.    (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  dasa  Exogtna  or  Dicottfledons ;  Mcdval  Alliance  of  Lindley;  Nat,  Ord, 
McdvacecB;  Linn.  CI.  16,  Ord.  8. 

ALTELEA  CANNABINA. 

HEMP   MARSH-MALLOW. 

Stem  rising  to  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  branching;  leaves  downy  or 
hoary  beneath;  roots  long,  thick,  branching,  and  mucilaginous;  perennial. 
Native  of  Austria;  introduced  into  Britain  in  1595. 

By  submitting  the  stalks  of  this  plant  to  a  process  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  hemp,  it  hafl  been  found  to  yield  a  coarse  but 
very  strong  fibre,  which  is  extremely  well  suited  for  making  cordage,  and 
coarse  doth  for  bags,  ships'  sails,  <fea 

Other  plants  of  this  genus  have  been  found  to  produce  fibre  of  considera- 
ble strength,  as  the  A.  na/rbonensia  (Narbonne  Marsh-Mallow),  A,  officinalis 
(Common  Marsh-Mallow),  A.  rosea  (the  Hollyhock),  &a ;  but  further  expe- 
rience is  yet  requisite,  both  in  the  preparation  and  application  of  the  fibre 
which  they  yield,  before  it  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  they  may  be  culti- 
'vated  advantageously  for  that  article  alone. 

*  From  altheo,  to  cure,  firom  the  healing  qualities  of  some  of  the  species. 
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SCOTTISH   AGRICULTUIIAL   PRODUCTS. 


[Dnr.    IV. 


IX.  LAVATERA*     (Toum.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;   Maltyd  Alliance  of  Lindlfy ;  NaL  Ord, 
Malvaceoe;  Linn.  CI.  16,  Ord.  8. 

LAVATERA  ARBOREA. 

COMMON  TREE  MALLOW. 

1  ^  Stems  upright,  strong,  and  branching;  leaves  downy;  foot-stalks  of  the 

flowers  small;  generally  termed  a  biennial,  but,  when  not  injiu^  by  very 
severe  frosts,  or  broken  down  by  wind,  will  last  for  several  years.  GrowB 
naturally  on  sea  rocks  or  cliffs,  as  on  the  Bass  Rock  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

The  results  of  experiments  conducted  in  France  by  M.  Cavanilles  tend  to 
shew  that  the  Tree  Mallow  is  capable  of  producing  a  very  strong  fibre,  which 
may  be  employed  for  making  ropes,  <fec. ;  and  his  statements  have  been  con- 
firmetl  by  further  experiments  conducted  at  Toulon.  It  seems,  therefore, 
not  improbable  that  its  cultivation  on  the  sea-coast,  where  the  soil  will  pro- 
duce little  else,  might  be  attended  with  profitable  results  in  this  country, 
particularly  as  it  is  very  hardy,  and  grows  naturally  in  such  situations. 

There  are  many  more  plants  capable  of  yielding  fibre,  but  which  are 
seldom  cultivated  for  that  purpose  alone,  and  are  therefore  more  justly  re- 
ferred to  other  Divisions;  of  these  may  be  mentioned  Cytisus  scoparium 
(Common  Broom,  Div.  II.  page  103);  as  also  the  O.  nrnliiflortim  (White 
Portugal  Broom),  and  C.  monospennum  (One-seeded  Broom);  also  the  Am^ 
nuyphila  a/rundinacea  (Sea-side  Reed  Grass,  Div.  II.  page  47),  and  several 
species  of  Tilia  (Lime  Tree,  Div.  VI.),  which  are  more  especially  grown  for 
their  timber;  and  a  considerable  number  more  than  is  included  in  this  sec- 
tion^ belonging  to  the  natural  order  Malvacece;  but  although  the  fibre 
which  they  yield  be  of  good  quality,  yet  its  quantity  is  too  small  to  com- 
pensate for  their  cultivation. 

*  Named  in  honour  of  the  botanist's  flriends,  the  two  Lavaters. 
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SECT.  IL-PLANTS  YIELDING  OIL 


/^LIFKROUS  Plants  are  cultivated  either  for  their  Fixed  or  Volatile  Oils, 
the  former  of  which  are  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  expression,  and  the 
latter  fit)m  the  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  or  seeds,  by  distillation. 


PLANTS  FROM  WHICH  FIXED  OILS  ARE  OBTAINED, 

I.  BRASSICA*      {Tourn.) 

Bdonging  to  Clas8  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Cistal  Alliance  of  Lindley ;  Not.  Ord. 
Br<imca4xa;  Linn.  CI,  15,  Ord.  2. 

^  BRASSICA  CAMPESTRIS  OLEIFERA. 

SUMMER  RAPE,   WILD  NAVEW,   COLSAT  OT  COLZA. 

For  the  specific  characters  of  this  plant  reference  is  made  to  Div.  II. 
page  109. 

This  and  the  Winter  Bape,  B,  na/pu8  (Div.  II.  page  110),  are  the  only 
sorts  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent  in  Britain  for  the  manufacture  of 
oil ;  and  growers  generally  agree  that  the  former  of  these  is  to  be  preferred, 
from  its  yielding  a  greater  quantity  of  seed,  in  the  proportion  of  955  to 
700.  The  seeds  of -^.  prmcox  and  B.  rapa  (Div.  II.  pages  110,  111),  are  also 
occasionally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oil;  but  these  are  not  equal  in  their 
bulk  of  pipduce  to  the  Summer  and  Winter  sorts  above  mentioned. 

•  From  the  Celtic  hruieL,  rignif^ing  a  cabbage. 
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20        I  SCOTTISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS.  [Div.  IV. 


The  Eape,  when  grown  for  its  ripe  seeds,  has  a  much  more  exhausting 
effect  on  the  soil  than  when  eaten  off  or  removed  in  a  green  state,  and 
should  therefore  be  considered  as,  and  to  occupy  the  place  o^  a  white  or  com 
crop.  The  common  sorts  may  be  sown  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle, 
or,  in  early  situations,  the  end  of  August;  the  B.  ccmipestria  may  be  sown 
latest.  The  seed  should  always  be  sown  in  rows,  and  the  same  method  of 
affcer-culture  adopted  as  when  intended  for  a  green  crop  until  the  following 
season,  in  which  it  is  cut  when  fully  ripe,  or  about  the  month  of  June.  It 
is  afterwards  allowed  to  lie  until  its  natural  moisture  is  evaporated,  when  it 
is  generally  threshed  out  in  the  field,  the  facility  with  which  its  seeds  are 
dispersed  rendering  carting  to  the  bam  unadvisable.  The  average  produce 
in  clean  seed  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  computed  at  from 
forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  In  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  an 
oil-mill  is  considered  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  farm,  the  seed  is  con- 
veyed thither,  and  bruised  immediately  after  being  threshed;  but  in  England 
it  is  generally  dried,  by  being  spread  thinly  on  a  granaiy  floor,  and  kept  till 
required.  The  refiise,  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted,  affords  the  valuable 
manure  known  by  the  name  of  Kape  Cake  or  Kape  Dust. 

Oil  of  Eape,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed.  Sweet  or  Green  Oil,  is  chiefly 
employed  for  oiling  machinery,  and  also  by  druggists,  &c.  It  is  seldom  or 
never  used  for  burning,  as  it  gives  out  rather  a  dull  light,  and  more  smoke 
than  some  others. 

Bape  Cake,  and  also  Eape  Dust,  form  excellent  manure  for  clover  and 
grass  lands,  turnips,  &c.,  applied  broad-cast,  either  along  with  the  seed  or  as 
a  top-dressing  for  grass  lands,  in  the  quantity  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  cwt 
per  acre,  or  in  drills  along  with  turnip  seed,  in  the  proportion  of  from  four 
to  ax  cwt.  per  acre.  The  appHoation  of  Rape  Dust  as  a  manure  is  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  results  on  rather  stiff  or  heavy  soils;  it  readily 
attracts  moisture,  and  becomes  decomposed. 
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20  BRASSICA  ELONGA. 

HUNOABIAK   RAPE. 

The  cultivation  of  this  Kape  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  its  native  coun- 
try, Hungary.  Compared  with  the  summer  and  winter  jsorts,  it  produces  a 
smaller  bulk  of  leaves,  consequently  is  less  adapted  for  feeding  cattle,  but 
yields  a  much  larger  quantity  of  seeds,  for  which  it  is  exclusively  cultivated. 
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SCOTTISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


[Div.  IV. 


11.  SINAPIS*.     {Tourn.) 


Belonging  to  CIom  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Cistal  Alliance  qf  Lindlty;  NaL  Ord. 
Braaaicacece ;  Linn.  CL  16,  Ord.  2. 


English — Mustard. 
French  — Moutardb. 
German — Mustert,  Serf. 

/)w/cA — MOSTAARD. 

Italian — Mostarda. 


1«  SINAPIS  NIGRA. 

Spanish — Mostaza. 
Portuguese —Mostarda. 
Russian  —  Gortschiza. 
Swedish — Sbnap. 
Danish — Sbnwbp. 


ilraAtc— Khtrdal. 
Persian — Sirshuff. 
Hindostanee  — Rai. 


The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackish  colour;  annual; 
grows  naturally  in  corn-fields. 

This  and  the  two  following  species  are  more  generally  cultivated  for  their 
seeds,  which  are  ground,  and  so  form  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  Flour 
of  Mustard,  than  for  the  manu&^ure  of  oil;  but  as  they  are  also  occasion- 
ally employed  for  the  latter  purpose  in  common  with  those  of  the  Eape,  they 
are  here  introduced.  For  further  particulars  see  Sect.  V.  of  the  present 
Division- 
Mustard  may  be  sown  any  time  fix>m  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end 
of  May,  but  the  best  season  is  about  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  required  for  broad-cast  sowing,  which  is  the  only  system  prac- 
tised, is  from  one-third  to  one-half  peck  to  the  acre.  The  usual  time  of 
reaping  is  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  per  acre  may  be  considered  an  average  crop.  It  is  found  to 
succeed  best  on  a  rather  rich  loamy  soil,  which  should,  previously  to  sowing, 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth,  as  the  seeds,  if  buried  to  the  depth  of  about  three 
inches,  will  lie  in  a  dormant  state  and  retain  their  powers  of  vegetation  for 

*  From  the  Celtic  m^  a  designation  applied  to  all  plants  resembling  the  cabbage  or  tamlp. 
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PLANTS   YIELDING   OIL — SINAPIS. 


ages;  fix>m  which  circumstance,  together  with  the  liability  of  the  seed  to 
become  shaken  out  in  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  such  lands  as  are  once  em- 
ployed for  the  growing  of  mustard  cannot  be  fciirly  cleaned  of  it  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  and  only  by  judicious  fallowing  or  fallow-cropping, 
with  repotted  hoeing  and  weeding. 

2«  SINAPIS  ALBA. 

WHITE   MUSTARD. 

Seed  yellowish-white;  annual;  grows  in  corn-fields;  but  rare  in  Scotland 
in  a  truly  wild  state. 

This  takes  a  longer  period  to  ripen  than  the  last  species,  and  is  therefore 
generally  sown  a  week  or  fortnight  earlier.  It  reqidres  a  similar  soil,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  as  that  of  the  last.  Its  seeds  are  also 
frequently  employed  in  the  manufjBicture  both  of  Oil  and  of  Flour  of  Mus- 
tard. 

S^  SINAPIS  ARVENSIS. 

CORN   MUSTARD   OT  CHARLOCK. 

Seed  smooth  and  many-angled;  leaves  rough;  stems  also  rough;  annual; 
common  in  corn-fields. 

The  Charlock  is  never  cultivated  for  its  seeds;  but  as  it  is  often  very 
abimdant  in  corn-fields,  these  are  generally  separated  in  preparing  the  com 
for  market  and  sold  for  crushing,  along  with  those  of  the  Bape  and  others. 
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SCOTTISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS.  [Dit.  IV. 


m.  RAPHANUS*.     (Toum.) 

Belonffing  to  CUus  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  CxsUd  Alliance  qf  lAndUy;  Nat,  Ord, 
BrussicacecB ;  Linn.  CI,  16,  Ord.  2. 

1«  RAPHANUS  SATIVXJS. 

COMMOX  RADISH. 

2 1  Leaves  rough ;  flowers  whitish  or  tinged  with  purple ;  root  fuaiform,  an- 
nual    Native  of  China;  introduced  in  1548. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  E.  scUvous;  but  that  which  is  more  parti- 
cularly adapted  for  the  mftVing  of  oil  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  H, 
8(Uivu8  olifer,  or  Oil-BadisL  Its  stems  are  dwarf  (from  one-half  to  two  feet 
in  height),  veiy  much  branched,  spreading,  and  producing  more  seed-pods 
than  the  other.  It  is  grown  rather  extensively  in  China  for  its  oil,  from 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  and  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, but  it  does  not  appear  with  any  particular  success,  although  a  good 
deal  has  been  said  and  written  in  its  favour.  It  seems  best  suited  for  the 
southern  countries,  where  it  may  be  sown  in  September  and  reaped  in  May; 
but  in  the  north  of  France  and  in  Britain  it  is  too  tender  to  withstand  the 
winter,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  sown  in  spring;  on  account  of  which 
circumstance  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  supersede  the  Bape  in  these  places;  com- 
pared with  which  its  oil,  although  rather  superior  in  quality,  is  more  difficult 
to  extract. 

2o  RAPHANUS  RAPHANISTRUM. 

WILD   RADISH    Or  JOINTED   PODDED  CHARLOCK. 

22  Leaves,  together  with  the  stems,  interspersed,  but  not  thickly,  with  rigid 
bristles  or  hairs,  and  of  a  glaucous-like  green  colour;  pods  smooth,  one- 

*  From  ra^  quickly,  and  pfuristomai^  to  appear,  in  allosioii  to  the  qiecdj  germination  of  the  teeda. 
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celled,  jointed,  and  three  to  eight  seeded;   flowers  light  yellow;   ftimnft-l, 
Common  in  oom-fields. 

Being  a  common  and  troublesome  weed,  this  species  is  never  cultivated 
for  its  seeds,  but  these  are  disposed  of  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  Common  Charlock,  see  p.  23  of  this  Division. 
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IV.   CAMELINA*     {Crantz.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Cistal  Alliance  of  Lindley;  Ned,  Ord. 
Brassicacece ;  Linn.  CI.  16,  Ord,  1. 

CAMELINA  SATIVA  oe  MYAGRUM  SATIVUM. 

GOLD  OP  PLEASUBE. 

O Q  Pods  wedge  or  pear  shaped,  scarcely  half  so  long  as  their  footstalks;  flowers 

yellow.  Native  of  Britain,  but  not  common  in  a  truly  wild  state,  being 
generally  introduced  along  with  flax  or  by  other  artificial  means. 

The  (xold  of  Pleasure  produces  a  finer  oil  for  burning  than  the  Eape  or 
Mustard,  having  a  brighter  flame,  less  smoke,  and  scarcely  any  smelL  It 
succeeds  better  than  any  of  the  other  oil  plants  on  light,  shallow,  dry  soils, 
and  arrives  so  soon  at  maturity  that  in  the  south  of  Europe  it  produces  two 
crops  in  a  season.  In  several  of  the  more  northerly  districts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, as  the  north  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  although  it  will  not  pro- 
duce two  crops  in  the  season,  it  is  found  very  useful  for  sowing  in  June  or 
beginning  of  July  when  other  crops  may  have  failed ;  and  when  sown  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  it  may  be  removed  in  time  to  be  succeeded  by  tur- 
nips, grass  seeds,  <fec.  Besides  the  use  of  its  seeds  for  oil,  the  stems  yield  a 
coarse  fibre  for  making  sacks,  sail-cloth,  <kc.;  and  being  smaU^  hard,  and 
durable,  they  are  used  for  thatching  temporary  erections,  and  also  for 
making  coarse  packing  paper. 

A  superior  variety  has  lately  been  introduced  into  France  imder  the  name 
of  Le  Ccumdine  mc^eu/r,  which  difiers  from  the  common  in  being  of  stronger 
growth  and  producing  more  seed-pods,  which  contain  a  greater  number  of 
larger  and  more  oily  seeds. 

The  field  culture  of  Camdina  satwa  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted  in 

*  From  chamai,  on  the  gronncl,  and  Unon^  flax,  In  aDnsion  to  its  dwarf  habit 
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Britain;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  succeeding  perfectly  weU  in  this  climate 
were  its  cultivation  deemed  expedient.  One  circumstance  deserving  of  atten- 
tion isy  that  it  is  never  found  to  be  at  aU  injured  hj  insects,  as  the  cabbage 
plant  louse  {ApMs  brcLSsica),  which  occasionallj  proves  very  hurtful  to  the 
Rape  and  other  plants  of  the  same  Order  when  they  are  coming  into  flower. 
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V.  HESPERIS*.    (Linn.) 


Belonging  to  Cla$$  Bxogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Cfistal  AUiance  qfLincUey;  Nat  Ord, 
Brasaicacem;  Linn,  CI,  15,  Ord,  2. 

HESPERIS  MATRONALia 

COMMON  BOOKET  OT  DAME's  VIOLET. 

OA  Flowers  of  a  whitish  pink  or  purple-like  colour;  pod  long,  erect,  smooth, 

and  very  slightly  swollen  at  the  seeds;  leaves  slightly  rough  or  hairy;  roots 
thick  and  branching;  biennial  Native  ooimtiy  doubtful  It  is  cultivated  in 
some  parts  of  France  for  its  oil,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Camdma 
scUi/va,  It  requires  a  rather  rich  soil,  and  may  be  sown  in  May  or  June,  and 
will  produce  a  full  crop  of  seed  in  July  or  August  of  the  season  following, 
after  which  it  should  be  ploughed  up;  for  although  many  of  the  plants  do 
not  perish  after  flowering  (therefore  not  truly  biennial),  yet  they  are  so  much 
weakened  as  to  be  unfit  for  producing  anything  like  a  full  crop  in  the  next 
season. 

Others  of  the  Natural  Order  Brasaiocteea  have  been  grown  for  their  oleagi- 
nous seeds,  such  as  Uruca  sativa  (Cabbage  Eocket),  Lepidfu/m  saUvmn  (Garden 
Cress),  <fec. ;  but  although  crushing  for  oil  be  a  very  profitable  and  convenient 
method  for  disposing  of  a  superabundant  stock  of  these  seeds,  yet  the  pro- 
duce which  is  obtained  per  acre  is  so  small,  compared  with  that  of  Il^>e, 
that  they  are  not  deserving  of  culture  for  their  use  in  the  manufitcture  of 
oil  only. 

•  From  kuptrot^  the  evening,  the  flowers  of  most  of  the  spedee  being  more  fWignnt  m  nigbt  adTaiice& 
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VI.  LINUM*.    (Linn.) 


Bdonging  to  Class  Exogene  or  Dicotyledons;  Oeranial  Alliance  o/Lindley;  Nat,  Ord, 
Linaeece;  Lin.  CI.  5,  Ord*  5. 

LINUM  USITATISSIMTJM. 

COMMON  FLAX  Or  LINT. 

Wlien  the  Common  Flax  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  it  requires  to  be  sown 
thinner,  and  to  remain  longer  on  the  ground,  than  when  grown  exclusively 
for  its  £bre;  the  crop  not  being  pulled  until  the  seed-capsules  begin  to 
acquire  a  brown  or  ripe-like  colour,  and  these  are  then  detached,  hj  the 
points  of  the  stalks  being  drawn  through  what  is  generally  termed  a  rippling 
comb;  the  capsules  are  then  spread  in  a  diy  airy  place,  and  occasionally 
turned,  until  completely  diy,  when  the  seeds  are  threshed  out  and  cleaned 
for  the  manufacturer. 

The  Oil  of  Lintseed  is  used  by  painters,  <fec.  Oil-cake  and  Oil-dust  are 
formed  of  the  refuse  of  Lintseed  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  and  are 
extensively  used  for  feeding  cattle,  particularly  young  calves. 

For  the  generic  and  specific  characters  of  this  plant,  see  Sect.  I.  of  this 
Division. 

•  From  the  Celtic  Wn,  a  thread. 
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VII.  CANNABIS*.    (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  DicotyUdons ;  Urtical  AUiance  qfLindley;  Nat.  Ord, 
C<mnahinaoem;  Linn.  CI,  22,  Ord,  6. 

CANNABIS  SATIVUS. 

O  A  An  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Hemp,  which,  like  that  from  the 

Flax,  is  used  hj  painters,  and  also,  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  particu- 
larly Russia,  in  cookeiy. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  this  plant,  see  Sect.  L  of  this  Division. 

*  nxnn  the  Celtic  ocm,  reed,  and  a6,  anaH    Paxton  derives  it  alao  from  its  Arabic  name  ffandi. 
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Vm.  PAPAVER*.     (Toum.) 

Behjiginff  to  CIom  Exogena  or  Dicotyledons;  RanaX  Alliance  ofLindley;  Nat.  Ord. 
PapavercKCCB ;  Linn.  CI.  18,  Ord.  1. 

PAPAVER  SOMNIFERUM. 

CULTTVATBD   GABDEN  POPPY   OT  MAW. 

Stems,  leaves,  and  capsules,  all  smooth ;  leaves  clasping  the  stem,  and  cat 
or  gashed;  annual;  height  of  the  stems  about  three  or  four  feet.  Grows 
naturally  in  England  and  various  parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  soils  best  suited  for  the  growth  of  the  Poppy  are  such  as  are  of 
medium  texture,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  fertilization.  As  the  seeds  are 
small,  and  consequently  easily  buried,  the  land  should,  previous  to  sowing, 
which  should  be  done  in  March  or  April,  be  well  pulverized  by  harrowing 
and  rolling;  the  seed  is  then  to  be  sown  in  drills,  about  an  inch  in  depth, 
and  about  twenty  inches  or  two  feet  distant  one  fix)m  the  other;  the  young 
plants  are  afterwards  thinned  out  to  £rom  six  to  ten  inches  distance  in  the 
rows,  and  the  whole  crop  kept  firee  firom  weeds  by  hoeing,  &c.  The  period 
of  reaping  is  about  the  month  of  August,  when  the  earliest  and  generally 
the  largest  capsules  begin  to  open;  the  plants  are  then  cut  or  pulled,  and 
tied  in  small  bundles,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the  heads  to  recline  until  they 
be  carried  to  some  convenient  place  allotted  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  which 
is  then  shaken  out,  and  the  sheaves  again  set  upon  their  end,  to  admit  of  the 
remaining  capsules  becoming  ripe.  In  Germany  and  Flanders,  a  mode  of 
obtaining  the  first  crop  is  to  spread  sheets  along  by  the  side  of  the  row,  into 
which  the  seeds  are  shaken  by  bending  over  the  tops  of  the  plants;  these  are 
then  pulled,  tied  in  bundles,  and  removed,  when  the  sheets  are  drawn  for- 
ward to  the  next  row,  &c. 

*  From  pap<i,  pap,  or  thick  milk,  the  expressed  Jnlce  having  this  appearance. 
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The  Oil  of  the  Poppy  is  of  an  a^p:'eeable  flavour,  and  on  the  Continent 
chiefly  applied  to  domestic  uses,  for  which  it  is  reckoned  nearly  eqiial  to  that 
of  the  Olive.  Its  consumption  in  this  country  is  comparatively  trifling, 
being  chiefly  used  for  the  finer  sorts  of  oil-painting  and  by  druggists. 

The  varieties  of  P.  8(mmferum  are  very  numerous,  but  that  which  is  most 
esteemed  for  its  oil  is  known  by  the  name  of — 

28  ^*  ^ap^vwr  somni&nun  olifbr  {Oil  or  Grey  Poppy)- — ^Distinguished  by  the 

dull  reddish  or  grey-like  colour  of  its  flowers,  the  great  size  and  oblong  shape 
of  its  capsules,  and  by  the  large  quantity  of  brownish-coloured  seeds  which 
these  contaiiL  This  variety  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Italy,  the  south  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Flanders. — Le  Ptwot  (EUlette  griae  of  the  French. 

OQ  2.  Papaver  somnifemm  album  vd  oandidtim  {White  Poppy). — ^Although 

this  variety  be  more  esteemed  for  the  production  of  opium,  yet  it  is  also  oc- 
casionally grown  exclusively  for  its  oiL  It  difiers  from  all  the  other  varieties 
in  having  white  flowers,  very  large  globula]>-shaped  capsules  or  heads,  and 
white  seeds.  Several  other  of  the  varieties  are  occasionally  employed  for  the 
same  purposes,  and,  indeed,  any  of  the  single-flowered  sorts  may  be  grown 
for  their  seeds,  but  those  with  double  and  semi-double  flowers  should  always 
be  excluded,  as  they  produce  less  seed. — Le  Pa/vot  Blanc  of  the  French. 
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IX.  HELIANTHUS*     (Linn.) 

Bdonging  to  Cflass  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Campancd  Alliance  of  Lindley;  Nat,  Ord. 
Asteracece;  Linn,  CI.  19,  Ord.  2. 

The  seeds  of  the  Sunflower  yield  an  oil  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Olive 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  which  is  also  well  adapted  for  burning.  In  Por- 
tugal the  seeds  are  made  into  bread,  and  also  into  a  kind  of  meal;  and  in 
America  they  are  roasted,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee;  but  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  seem  best  adapted  is  the  feeding  of  domestic  fowls, 
pheasants,  and  other  game.  The  greatest  objection  to  their  culture  is,  that 
they  require  very  superior  soil,  and  are  a  most  impoverishing  crop,  particu- 
larly the  taller  growing  sort,  ff.  a/rmims;  from  which  circumstance  the  dwarf 
spedes,  H.  indicus^  has  been  preferred  by  some  cultivators,  who  assert  that, 
as  its  dwarf  habit  of  growth  admits  of  a  greater  number  of  plants  being 
grown  on  a  given  space,  it  is  not  so  much  inferior  to  the  other  in  quantity 
of  produce  as  from  its  appearance  one  would  be  led  to  suppose.  In  addition 
to  the  uses  above  enumerated,  the  leaves,  either  in  a  green  or  dried  state, 
form  excellent  food  for  cows,  and  are  greedily  eaten  by  them;  the  stems  also 
form  good  ftiel,  and  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  potasL 


P  HELIANTHUS  AJraTJXJS. 

COMMON  SUNFLOWER. 

Leaves  rough;  flowers  yellow;  heads  large  and  nodding;  stalks  thick, 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  height;  annual.  Native  of  South  America;  intro- 
duced in  1569. 


*  Prom  Mum,  the  son,  and  anihMy  a  flower,  on  account  of  the  brilliant  colour  and  armngement  of  tiie  petals, 
and  from  the  popular  Macy  that  the  flowers  always  followed  the  son  in  Its  course. 
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2*>  HELL^J^n^US  INDICUS. 


DWARF   SUNFLOWER. 


Q 1  This  species,  which  was  first  introduced  finom  "Egypt  in  1785,  differs  from 

the  last  principally  in  being  of  a  much  dwarfer  habit  of  growth,  and  less 
branched;  its  flowers  are  generally  of  a  lighter  yellow  colour;  and  it  is  snudler 
in  all  its  parts. 
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X,  MADIA*.     {Linn.) 

BeUmging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Campanal  Alliance  of  LincUey;  Nai.  Ord, 
Astera>cece;  Linn.  CI.  19,  Ord.  2. 

MADIA  SATIVA. 

CULTIVATED   or  OIL-SEEDED   MADIA, 

Plant  upright,  with  nmnerous  diverging  branches,  and,  together  with  the 
leaves  and  involucre,  covered  with  very  viscid  glandulous  hair  or  down ;  leaves 
lanceolate,  entire,  and  more  or  less  stem-Kjlasping;  flowers  inconspicuous,  yel- 
low, and  much  crowded  at  and  near  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  annual; 
grows  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  higL    Native  of  South  America. 

In  its  native  ootmtry  the  Madia  has  long  been  cultivated  for  its  oleaginous 
seeds,  the  produce  of  which  is  deemed  by  many  even  superior  to  that  of  the 
Olive  or  Poppy.  In  Europe  its  culture  was  first  attempted  in  1835,  by  M. 
Boeeh,  royal  gardener  at  Stutgard;  since  which  period  it  has  been  greatly 
extended,  and  with  the  utmost  success.  ''From  its  valuable  property  of 
enduring  winter  and  spring  frosts,  the  Madia  may  either  be  sown  in  autumn 
or  springs  the  groimd  being  previously  well  pulverized.  Four  pounds  of  seed 
will  suffice  for  sowing  an  acre  in  drills,  and  about  six  poimds  for  the  same 
space  broad-cast.  The  young  plants  should  be  thinned  out  so  as  to  stand  at 
least  four  or  five  inches  apart  The  crop  should  be  reaped  when  the  earliest 
seeds  acquire  a  grey  colour,  and  disposed  in  handfuls  to  fieusilitate  drying ;  after 
which,  it  shoidd  be  immediately  threshed  out,  as,  if  stacked  in  the  haulm,  the 
viscid  matter  which  adheres  to  the  foliage  would  cause  fermentation.  The 
seeds  should  afterwards  be  washed  in  warm  water,  to  clean  them  of  the  same 
viscid  or  glutinous  and  strong  smeUing  substance.     Chemical  analysis  shews 

•  From  Modi,  the  nwne  of  the  original  species  In  Chill. 
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that  100  parts  of  Madia  oil  contain  45  of  olein  (fluid  fet),  40  of  stearin  (mar- 
garine or  solid  fat),  and  15  oi  glycerine,  a  sweetish  glutinous  substance." 

A  quantity  of  Madia  sown  in  our  Experimental  Groxmds,  in  May,  ripened 
seeds  in  August  following.  A  portion  of  the  seeds  which  were  sown  imme- 
diately after  harvesting,  produced  plants  two  to  three  inches  in  height  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  many  of  which  perished  in  January;  but  the  remainder, 
although  weak  in  spring,  recovered  sufficiently  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  ripe 
seeds  about  the  middle  of  July.  Upon  the  whole,  there  seems  every  proba- 
bility, that,  in  ordinarily  favourable  seasons,  the  Madia  aativa  may  be  grown 
very  successfully  in  Scotland. 
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XI.  EUPHORBIA*.     (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Euphorbial  Alliance  of  LincUey;  Nat,  Ord. 
Euphorbiacece ;  Linn,  CI,  11,  Ord,  8. 
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EUPHORBIA  LATHYRUS. 

CAPER  SPURGE. 

Stem  fgur  to  five  feet  in  height;  annual  or  biennial.  Native  of  England. 
It  receives  the  name  of  Caper  Spurge  fix)m  its  seeds  resembling  those  of  the 
true  Caper. 

From  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  M.  Schubler,  the  seeds  of  the 
Caper  Spurge  yield  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  their  actual  weight  of  oil  (being 
a  larger  proportion  of  oil  than  is  yielded  by  any  of  the  commonly  cultivated 
oliferous  plants),  which  he  found  to  produce  a  very  bright  flame  in  burning, 
and  likely  to  prove  as  uaefvl  as  that  of  rape  for  machinery,  &c  Judging, 
however,  ifrom  the  qualities  of  the  castor-oil  plant  and  others  belonging  to 
the  same  Natural  Order,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  at  all  suitable  for  food,  but  may 
be  found  available  in  medicina  At  all  events,  as  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  pro- 
duces an  abimdance  of  seed,  it  seems  well  deserving  of  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  further  experiment. 

There  are  several  other  herbaceous  plants  cultivated  for  their  fixed  oils, 
but  they  are  all  too  tender  for  the  climate  of  Britain. 

Fixed  oils  are  also  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  numerous  species  of  trees, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jiiglans  regia  (Common  Walnut),  Amyg- 
daJ/us  cammunis  (Almond),  Corylus  aveUaita  (Common  Hazel),  Fagtts  sylva- 
tica  (Common  Beech),  and  a  few  others  of  minor  importance,  can  only  be 
grown  in  tropical  climates  or  the  warmer  jmrts  of  the  temperate  zones.     Of 

■  Named  by  Liniueiu  after  Euphorbus,  a  physician  to  Juba,  king  of  Mauiitonla. 
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these  may  be  mentioned,  Cocas  nucifera  (Coooarnut  tree),  Areca  caiecku 
(Areca  or  Betal-nut  or  Cabbage  tree),  Fhcemx  dactylifera  (Date  Palm),  and 
numerous  others  of  the  Pahn  tribe ;  also  Hamdtoma  clifera  (Oil  Nut),  Ber- 
tholcUia  exceUa  (Brazil  Nut),  and  the  Olea  ewopcea  (Olive  Tree) ;  which  last 
is  cultivated  to  a  veiy  great  extent  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  places  in  the 
south  of  £urope  j  and  from  its  fruit  the  Olive  Oil,  so  extensively  used  in  some 
ooimtries  for  food,  but  in  this  chiefly  for  domestic  purposes  and  in  medicine, 
is  procured. 

Of  the  hardy  trees  producing  oleaginous  seeds,  the  Walnut  is  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  the  fine  quality  of  the  oil  which  it  yields,  and  which  is  prefer- 
red even  to  that  of  the  Olive  for  domestic  purposes;  but  in  Britain  it  can  only 
be  grown  advantageously  in  the  southern  districts ;  for,  although  it  generally 
ripens  its  seeds  in  the  northern  counties,  yet  they  seldom  attain  to  that  state 
of  full  maturity  which  would  warrant  the  supposition  of  their  yielding  oil 
equal  in  quality  to  that  of  such  as  are  grown  in  warmer  latitudes.  The  same 
remarks  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  Almond.  And  with  regard  to  the 
Beech  and  the  Hazel,  the  former  is  to  be  considered  as  being  more  particu- 
larly cultivated  for  its  timber,  and  the  latter  for  its  timber  and  as  a  dessert 
fruit. 
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PLANTS  YIELDING  OIL — MENTHA. 


PLANTS  FROM  WHICH  VOLATILE  OILS  ARE  OBTAINED. 

The  plants  indnded  in  this  sab-division  are  distdngniahed  by  their  possess- 
ing a  firagrant  smell,  with  a  peculiar  pungency  and  warmness  of  taste,  the 
existence  of  which  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  their  essential 
oila  They  are  seldom  the  objects  of  very  extensive  culture;  and  the  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  most  useful,  which  are  suited  to  the  climate  of  this 
country. 

Xn.  MENTHA*.     (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  EchicU  AUianee  qf  Lindley;  Nat.  Ord. 
Lamiaeece;  Linn.  CI.  21,  Ord,  1. 

lo  MENTHA   PIPERITA. 

PEPPERMINT. 

Leaves  smoothish;  flowers  light  purple;  roots  creeping,  perennial.  Native 
of  England 

Besides  the  essential  oil  of  peppermint,  it  also  yields  a  spirit  and  a  simple 
water.  It  is  much  used  in  medicine,  and  by  confectioners.  It  grows  best  upon  a 
rather  rich  light  moist  soil,  and  cultivators  recommend  renewing  the  planta- 
tions every  three  or  four  years,  otherwise  the  oil  becomes  perceptibly  impaired 
in  flavour.  like  others  of  the  genus,  when  grown  for  its  essential  oil,  the  plants 
should  be  cut  when  in  flower,  and  carefully  prevented  from  getting  rain  dur- 
ing the  time  they  are  drying,  else  the  produce  becomes  not  only  inferior  in 
quality,  but  the  quantity  is  materially  lessened. 


*  The  poets  cdebnte  Minthe,  %  danghter  of  CocTtos,  as  being  turned  Into  mint  Xxj  Prosenrtne  in  a  fit  of 
Jealousy. 
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20  MENTHA   VIRIDIS. 

SPEARMINT. 

QR  Leaves  smoothish;  flowers  light  purple;  roots  creeping,  perennial;  grows 

naturally  in  marshy  places. 

The  essential  oil,  and  other  preparations  from  the  Spearmint,  are  more  con- 
fined to  medicinal  purposes  than  those  of  the  Peppermint.  Its  green  leaves 
and  tops  are  used  for  flavouring  in  cookery;  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  serves 
considerably  to  retard  the  coagulation  of  milk. 

Although  the  Peppermint  and  Spearmint  are  the  two  species  chiefly  grown 
for  their  essential  oils,  yet  similar  productions  may  be  obtained  from  others 
of  the  genus,  particularly  M,  ptUegvum  (Pennyroyal),  M,  odorata  (Bergamot 
Mint),  M.  crispa  (Curled-leaved  Mint),  &c. 
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XIII.  LAVANDULA*     {Linn.) 

Bdonginy  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  EchuU  Alliance  of  Lindley;  Nat.  Ord. 
Lamiacece;  Linn.  CI.  14,  Ord,  1. 

LAVANDULA    SPICA. 

COMMON   LAVENDER. 

Leaves  without  foot-stalks,  and  rolled  back  at  their  edges;  flowers  blue; 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  Native  of  the  south  of  Europe; 
introduced  about  the  year  1568. 

The  Lavender  will  grow  very  well  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  thrives 
best  on  such  as  are  rather  rich,  light,  and  dry.  It  forms  very  ornamental 
dwarf-hedges,  where  shelter  more  than  strength  is  required ;  and  if  proper 
attention  be  paid  to  the  season  and  manner  of  clipping  them,  this  seems  the 
most  economical  mode  of  growing  the  flowers,  as  they  are  much  more  easily  col- 
lected from  hedge-rows  than  from  bushes  allowed  to  grow  at  random. 

The  Oil  of  Lavender  is  obtained  in  the  proportion  of  1  oz.  to  60  oz.  of  dried 
flowers;  but  this  plant  is  more  esteemed  for  the  distilled  water  which  bears 
its  name,  and  which,  together  with  the  oil,  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  pro- 
portion fix>m  the  dried  flower-spikes  that  have  been  gathered  in  very  dry 
weather,  and  just  before  the  flowers  are  frilly  expanded. 

Many  other  plants  belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  LaMatce  might  be  par- 
ticularised and  included  amongst  such  as  yield  essential  oils;  but  as  these  are 
only  cultivated  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent,  the  mere  enumeration  of 
the  better  known  sorts  may  be  sufficient;  they  are  aa  follows: — Eosmwriniis 
offidrudis  (Rosemary),  Thymus  vidga/ris  (Common  Thyme),  and  others  of  the 
same  genus;  Origcmwm  vyZga/ris  (Common  Marjoram),  MarrvhviMfii -vulga/re 

•  From  lawj  to  wash,  In  allusion  to  the  use  made  of  the  distilled  waters. 
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(Common  Horehound),  Melissa  officinalis  (Common  Balm),  Hyssopus  offi^A- 
ruUis  (Common  Hyssop),  <kc. 

Several  of  the  Natural  Family  Apiaceas  also  yield  volatile  oils,  and  some 
produce  both  these  and  fixed  oils;  but  their  cultivation  for  oil  alone  is  gene- 
rally a  secondary  object,  and  most  of  them  belong  more  properly  to  Section  V. 
intitled  "  Plants  cultivated  for  various  Economical  Purposes,*'  which  see.  These 
are  principally  Carwm  Carui  (Common  Caraway),  Coriandrum  sativum 
(Coriander),  Cv/minum  Cyvninum  (Cummin),  LiguHicum  levisticwm  (Lovage), 
Pimpinella  anisimi  (Anise),  AneUmm  /wnictdu/m  (Fennel),  and  A,  grave- 
olens  (Dill). 

Of  plants  yielding  essential  oil,  and  which  are  not  included  in  either  of  the 
above,  may  be  mentioned  the  Kose  fiunily,  particularly  Rosa  cerUi/olia  (Hun- 
dred-leaved Hose),  B.  damascena  (Damask  Kose),  which  are  most  reputed  for 
yielding  the  atar  or  essential  oil  of  roses;  it  is  obtained  from  their  dried  petals, 
an  ounce  of  atar  being  only  procured  from  about  100  oz.  of  these.  From  the 
Solidago  odora  (Sweet-smelling  Golden  Rod),  is  also  obtained  a  very  fr^agrant 
volatile  oiL  AJso  the  whole  of  the  Fir  tribe,  from  most  of  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted the  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  and  which  are  noticed  more  particu- 
larly in  Div.  V.  "  Plants  cultivated  for  their  Timber." 
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SECT.  III. -PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  THEIR 
COLOURING  MATTER  OR  DYE. 


A  LTHOUGH  the  hardy  plants,  or  such  as  grow  freely  in  the  climate  of 
Britain^  from  which  colouring  matter  may  be  obtained,  are  very  numer- 
ous, yet  those  actually  cultivated  in  this  country  are  not  only  few,  but  the 
extent  of  their  cultivation  is  very  limited,  arising  no  doubt  from  the  &^ty 
with  which  vegetable  dyes  can  be  imported  from  countries  still  more  favour- 
able for  their  production.  Therefore,  in  the  following  enumeration  of  dye 
plants,  such  only  are  described  as  are  most  likely  to  be  grown  with  advantage 
in  this  climate. 

I.  ISATIS*.     (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  CisUd  Alliance  o/Lindleg;  Nat.  Ord, 
BrassictmetB ;  Linn.  CI.  15,  Ord.  2. 

ISATIS  TINCTORIA. 

DYEBS'   WO  AD   OT  GLASTUMt. 

Koot-leaves  about  a  foot  in  length,  on  pretty  long  footstalks;  those  of  the 
stem  about  three  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad;  stems  upright  and 
much  branched,  about  three  feet  in  height;  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow  colour; 
root  thick,  branching  and  fibrous,  biennial  Native  of  Britain,  but  by  no 
means  common  in  k  truly  wild  state. 

*  From  iKuo,  to  m«ke  eqtial,  the  plant  being  believed  by  its  simple  application  to  destroy  all  nraghuess  of 
the  skin. 

t  This  plant  was  formerly  called  gkuttttn,  from  the  Celtic  glaa,  bine,  whence  Glastonbury  derived  its  name. 
The  antient  Britons  cokmred  themselves  with  the  blue  preparation  obtained  from  this  plant,  whence  they  re- 
ceived their  appeOation,  Britho  being  the  Celtic  word  for,  to  paint  The  Picts  were  so  called  by  the  Romans 
for  the  same  reason.— ZotMfon'<  Encpciopcedia  c/ PlanU, 
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The  blue  dye  produced  by  the  Woad  is  obtained  from  the  root-leaves,  and 
as  its  quality  as  well  as. quantity  depends  much  on  the  size  to  which  these 
are  grown,  it  is  only  advisable  to  cidtivate  this  plant  on  very  rich  soils,  of 
medium  texture,  and  to  manure  the  same  well  before  sowing  the  seeds,  which 
is  done  either  in  rows  or  broad-cast  (the  former  system  is  preferable),  in  the 
beginning  of  August.  In  the  season  following,  four  or  five  crops  of  leaves 
may  be  obtained,  the  last  of  which,  however,  are  inferior  to  the  first,  and, 
therefore,  always  kept  separate.  The  plants  afterwards  are  to  be  ploughed 
up,  except  intended  for  seed,  which  they  will  produce  the  season  following. 
An  acre  of  good  land  will,  in  favourable  seasons,  yield  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  leaves.  In  some  districts,  the  yoimg  leaves  of  the  first  season's 
growth  are  eaten  down  by  sheep ;  but  this  practice  is  supposed  to  weaken  the 
plants  and  to  lessen  the  produce  of  the  next.  When  the  seed  is  to  be  saved, 
only  three  cuttings  are  generally  taken.  The  common  practice  of  procuring 
the  dye  of  the  Woad  is  to  reduce  the  leaves,  immediately  after  being  cut,  by 
bruising  to  a  smooth  paste,  which  is  laid  in  heaps  pressed  close  and  smooth, 
taking  care  to  fill  up  any  cracks  that  may  appear  in  the  blackish  crust  which 
forms  on  the  sur&ce.  After  lying  for  fifteen  days  the  heaps  are  opened,  the 
crust  reduced  to  a  powder  and  mixed  through  the  mass,  which  is  then  formed 
into  balls  and  dried  in  the  sim.  Good  balls  are  distinguished  by  their  being 
weighty,  of  a  rather  agreeable  smell,  and,  when  rubbed,  of  a  violet  colour 
within.  Before  being  used  by  the  dyer,  these  balls  undergo  a  further  prepa- 
ration by  being  reduced  to  a  gross  powder,  which  is  thrown  up  into  heaps  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  moistened  with  water,  and  allowed  to  fer- 
ment, until  it  emits  a  thick  fetid  fume ;  it  is  then  turned  regularly  and  again 
moistened  every  day  for  a  fortnight;  after  which  it  is  stirred  lees  fi^uently, 
and  ultimately  thrown  up  into  a  heap  till  used.  When  used  it  first  imparts 
to  wool  a  green  colour,  which  changes  to  a  blue  by  being  dried  in  the  air. 

Woad  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  pretty  considerable  extent  in  Scotland, 
but  the  cheapness  and  consequent  general  use  of  Indigo  has  almost  entirely 
superseded  it. 
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n.  RESEDA*.    (Linn.) 

Belanging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Cistai  Alliance  qfLxndley;  Nat,  Ord. 
Resedacea;  Linn,  CI,  11,  Ord,  8. 

RESEDA    LTJTEOLA. 

dter's  weed,  weld,  wold,  or  upright  wild  miqnonette. 

Stems  three  to  iive  feet  in  height,  upright,  generally  producing  several 
branches  near  the  top,  which  are  also  upright;  flowers  in  long,  terminal, 
greenish-yellow  coloured  spikes;  biennial  Grows  naturally  on  dry  waste 
places,  and  more  especially  amongst  the  rubbish  of  quarries  and  coal  pita 

The  R.  luteola  was  formerly  extensively,  and  is  still  partially,  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  Britain  for  the  yellow  colouring  matter  which  it  yields. 
Contrary  to  the  Woad,  this  plant  yields  the  best  dye  when  not  grown  to  a 
very  large  size.  It  should,  therefore,  be  sown  pretty  thick  on  dry  light  soils. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  spring  along  with  a  com  crop; 
the  plants  not  running  to  seed  until  the  following  season.  These  are  pulled 
when  in  flower,  or  before  the  seed  is  fuUy  ripe,  and  used  either  in  a  green  or 
dry  state.  Nothing  ftirther  is  necessary  for  making  the  dye  than  to  put  the 
plants  into  a  linen  bag^  and  boil  them  in  water;  into  which  the  wool,  silk, 
or  other  stuff"  to  be  dyed  is  afterwards  immersed.  The  dye  of  this  plant  is  of 
little  permanency,  unless  fixed  by  some  mordant ;  for  which  four  ounces  of 
alum  and  fix)m  one  to  two  ounces  of  tartar  to  one  pound  of  wool  is  generally 
previously  employed.  The  common  practice  is  to  allow  four  to  six  pounds 
of  the  dried  plant  to  each  pound  of  wool  or  cloth  to  be  dyed. 

*  From  re$edo,  to  calm  or  sppeue ;  the  application  of  the  plant  being  considered  xmsM  in  external  bruises. 
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m.  RUBIA*.    {Toum.) 

Belonging  to  CIom  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Oinchonal  Alliance  o/Lindley;  Not,  OrcL 
OaliacecB;  Linn,  CI,  4,  Ord,  1. 

RUBLA.  TINCTOEIA. 

DTERS*  MADDER. 

Stems  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  trailing  or  climbing;  leaves  six  toge- 
ther, smooth  above  with  rough  edges;  flowers  minute  and  of  a  yellowish- 
green  colour;  root  thick,  branching,  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  striking 
deep  into  the  ground;  p^-enniaL     Native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  roots  of  the  Madder  yield  the  well-known  red  or  scarlet  dye,  distin- 
guished by  the  same  name,  and  extensively  used  by  calico  printers  and  dyers 
generally.  About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  sum  paid  by  the 
British  to  the  Dutch  was  upwards  of  60,000/.  annually,  the  dye  being  at 
that  time  worth  about  6/.  per  cwt.  The  price  became  so  much  increased 
afterwards,  that  several  spirited  individuals  attempted  its  culture  in  Eng- 
land, amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Miller,  who  published  a  pam- 
phlet and  also  a  paper  in  his  Gardener's  Dictionary  on  its  culture.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  tend  to  prove  that  the  climate  of  Britain,  parti- 
cularly England,  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  growth  of  this  plant,  and  that  it 
can  be  raised  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  roots  which  are  annually  im- 
ported from  Holland;  but  as  in  times  of  peace  these  can  be  imported  iroxa 
thence,  and  other  continental  countries,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  can  be  grown 
by  the  British  farmer,  its  cultivation  in  this  country  has  been  almost  if  not 
eutrrely  abandoned. 

Madder  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  but  the  usual  practice  is  by  dividing 


*  From  rubety  red,  in  alhiaion  to  the  colour  of  the  roots. 
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the  small  roots  which  grow  near  the  ewrfjeuce,  and  planting  them  in  rows,  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  apart,  on  rich  deep  soil  of  medium  texture,  the  inter- 
stices during  the  first  season  being  each  occupied  by  a  row  of  cabbages,  kid- 
ney beans,  &c.  The  whole  is  carefully  kept  fi^ee  from  weeds,  and  the  young 
plants  covered  over  with  three  or  four  inches  of  earth  in  the  beginning  of 
November;  sometimes  the  crop  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  second  season,  but 
more  frequently  the  third  season  after  planting;  the  roots,  after  being  lifted, 
are  carried  direct  to  the  kiln  for  drying  them,  and  they  are  afterwards  ground 
for  use.  The  finest  Madder,  however,  which  is  obtained  from  the  Levant,  is 
said  to  owe  its  peculiar  excellence  to  the  roots  being  dried  in  the  sun. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  extensive  dyeing  establishments  about 
Glasgow,  considerable  advantages  have  been  derived  fix)m  using  the  refuse  of 
the  Madder  roots  for  top-dressing  grass  lands.  Madder  imparts  a  red  coloiu: 
to  the  milk  and  bones  of  such  animals  as  feed  on  its  shoots. 
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IV.  GALIUM*.     (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Clcue  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Cinchonal  Alliance  o/Lindley;  NaL  Ord. 
OcUiaoea;  Linn,  CI.  i,  Ord,  1. 

GALIUM  VERXJM. 

COMMON   YELLOW-FLOWERED   BEDSTRAW  OT  CHEESE  RENNET. 

^Q  Stems  smooth,  slender,  and  reclining;  leaves  eight  together,  smooth,  snd 

dark  green;  flowers  bright  yellow,  in  long  loose  terminal  spikes;  roots  long 
and  spreading.     Grows  abundantly  in  dry  light  pastures. 

The  flowering  tops  of  this  well-known  plant,  boiled  in  alum,  dye  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  its  roots  yield  a  red  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Madder;  as  a 
substitute  for  which  its  cultivation  was  attempted  in  England,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade,  and  found  to  yield  about 
12^  cwt.  of  dried  roots  per  acre.  G.  verwm  obtains  the  name  of  Cheese  Bon- 
net from  being  used  for  curdling  milk;  and  the  bruised  plant  is  sometimes 
put  into  milk  intended  for  cheese,  to  give  it  a  flavour  and  colour. 

The  roots  of  others  of  the  same  genus,  particularly  G.  moUugo  (Great 
Hedge  Bedstraw),  G,  sylvaticum  (Wood  Bedstraw),  and  G.  boreale  (Cross- 
leaved  Bedstraw),  possess  the  same  qualities  as  those  of  G.  verumy  but  in  a 
less  degree;  and  the  whole  genus,  like  the  Madder,  possess  the  peculiarity 
of  colouring  the  bones  and  milk  of  animals  feeding  on  them. 

*  From  gak^  voSDl,  the  flowera  of  one  of  the  varletiea  being  used  for  curdling  mUk. 
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V.  ASPERULA*     (Linn.) 

BeUmffing  to  CUua  Exogena  or  Dicotyledons;  CHnchoncd  Alliance  of  Lindley;  Nat  Ord. 
OaliacecB;  Linn.  CI.  4,  Ord.  1. 

ASPEEULA  TINCTORIA. 

dyer's  woodroop. 

Btems  Teclining,  about  one  foot  in  length;  flowers  whitish;  perennial 
Native  of  the  South  of  Europe;  introduced  in  1766. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  used  in  some  ports,  particularly  Dalmatia,  in- 
stead of  Madder,  for  dyeing  wool  and  cloth  of  a  reddish  coloiu:;  but  in  bulk 
the  crop  obtained  from  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Madder. 

*  A  dimlnnttre  of  o^fw,  rough,  hi  aDusion  to  the  leaves. 
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VL  CARTHAMUS*.    (Toum.) 

Belonging  to  Clas8  Exogena  or  Dicotyledons;  Campanal  AUianee  qf  LintUey;  Nat  Ord, 
Asteracece;  Linn.  CI,  19,  Ord.  1. 

CARTHAMUS  TINCTORIUS. 

DTER*S  8AFFLOWER  OT   BASTABD  SAFFRON. 

4-2  Stems  about  three  to  four  feet  high,  branching  towards  the  top^  quite 

smooth,  and  when  full  grown  hard  or  woody;  leaves  ovate,  slightly  spiny; 
flowers  dark  orange  or  of  a  vermilion  colour;  seed  ovate,  about  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  whitish  or  very  light  brown,  and  smooth 
on  the  top;  annual     Native  of  Egypt;  introduced  into  Britain  in  1551. 

The  colouring  matter  of  Safflower  is  obtained  exclusively  from  the  flowers 
of  the  plants,  which  are  collected  when  fuUy  expanded,  and  dried  on  a  kiln, 
under  pressure,  to  form  them  into  small  round  cakes,  in  which  state  they  are 
sold  in  the  shops.  The  C.  tinctoriua  ha  extensively  cultivated  at  present  in 
the  Levant,  and  several  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  France,  Spain,  and 
Germany;  in  the  latter  of  which  the  first  gathering  of  flowers  is  obtained  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  the  other  crops  for  six  or  eight  weeks  fol- 
lowing, as  the  flowers  expand.  It  flowers  about  the  same  time  in  this  coun- 
try, and  seems  sufliciently  well  suited  to  the  climate.  It  grows  best  on  rich 
soils  of  medium  texture,  and  should  be  sown  about  the  beginning  of  April  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  the  plants  afterwards  being  thinned  out  to  the  distance 
of  six  inches  in  the  row. 

Although  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  of  a  deep  orange,  they  are  used  for 
dyeing  various  shades  of  red,  the  yellow  matter  being  easily  separated  firom 
the  other.  The  flowers  of  the  Carthamus  are  employed  in  Spain  and  other 
countries  for  colouring  dishes  and  confectionaries;  and  finom  the  seed  a  fixed 

*  From  Itfl  Arabic  name  quortom^  to  paint,  the  flowen  yielding  a  fine  ooloar. 
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oil  is  obtained  somewhat  sLmilar  to  that  of  the  Sunflower;  for  which  purpose 
alone  it  does  not,  however^  seem  deserving  of  cultivation,  at  least  in  this 
dimate. 

Many  other  plants  belonging  to  the  same  Order  are  capable  of  producing 
dyes,  particularly  those- having  yellow  flowers,  the  colour  of  most  of  which  is 
easily  extracted,  and  indelibly  imparted  to  other  substances.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  such  as  have  proved  the  objects  of  most  successful  experiment : — 

Scolyrrms  hispcmicus  (Spanish  Crolden  Thistle)  yields  a  saffix>n-like  colour, 
and  is  often  employed  for  adulterating  the  true  colour  of  that  name;  Serra- 
ttUa  Unctoria  (Dyer's  Saw-wort),  the  whole  plant  of  which  yields  a  yellow 
colour;  as  does  that  of  ffieracimn  umbeUatmn  (Narrow-leaved  Hawkweed), 
Bidens  tripa/rtUa  (Trifid  Bidens),  and  ArUhemia  tinctoria  (Ox-eye  or  Dyer's 
Chamomile).  From  the  florets  of  Coreopaia  verticUlata  and  C.  tmctorioy  both 
natives  of  North  America^  the  inhabitants  extract  a  reddish  dye;  and  the 
leaves  of  Seneeio  jacobcea  (Common  Kagwort)  have  been  employed  in  this 
coimtiy  for  dyeing  wools  and  cloth  green. 
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Vn.  CROCUS*.    (Toum.) 


Belonging  to  Class  Endogens  or  Monocotyledons;  Nardssal  AUiance  of  Lindley;  Nat, 
Ord.  IridactGR;  Linn,  CI.  8,  Ord.  1. 


CROCUS  SATTVUS. 

SAFFBON  CB0CXJ8. 

4:0  Flower  large,  and  of  a  deep  purple  or  Tiolet  colour^  appearing  in  the 

months  of  September  and  October;  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  England, 
but  supposed  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  Edward  IIL 

The  only  parts  of  C.  soHvtis,  which  yield  the  colouring  matter  known  by 
the  name  of  aajrony  are  the  tiifid  stigma  and  that  part  of  the  style  above  the 
orifice  of  the  long  funnel  or  tube.  It  was  first  cultivated  at  SaflBnon  Walden, 
in  Essex,  which  place  derives  its  name  fix)m  this  circumstance,  and  where,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  as  well  as  in  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk, 
and  Herefordshire,  it  was  grown  very  extensively;  but  at  present  its  culti- 
vation, except  as  an  ornamental  flower,  is  not  attended  to  in  Britain,  the  pre- 
sent supplies  being  received  firom  the  south  of  France  and  other  parts  of  the 
Continent  The  bulbs  are  planted  in  June,  on  rather  rich  soil  of  medium 
texture,  in  rows  six  inches  apart  across  the  ridges,  and  three  inches  from  bulb 
to  bulb;  and  the  first  crop  of  flowers  is  gathered  in  the  months  of  September 
and  OctolxT  following  as  they  expand,  when  the  stigma,  together  with  those 
parts  of  the  style  yielding  the  dye,  are  picked  out  and  dried  on  a  kiln  be- 
tween layers  of  jwiiKir  or  linen  cloth,  under  a  slight  pressure,  whereby  the 
mans  is  formed  into  loose  cakes.  The  average  produce  per  acre  of  dried  Saf- 
fron is  com})uted  at  about  five  poimds  for  the  first  season,  and  twenty-four 
l)ounds  the  next  two,  of  which  the  greatest  quantity  is  generally  produced  in 

*  A  Cbaldcan  name  applied  by  Theopbrastos. 
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the  last  or  third  year,  after  which  the  roots  are  taken  up  and  the  plantations 
renewed. 

From  the  small  qoantily  of  Sa£&on  obtained  £rom  an  acre  of  good  ground, 
together  with  the  great  labour  and  attention  reqoisite  in  coltiyating  and  ool- 
lectiog  it,  and  the  consequent  high  pice  at  which  it  Bells,  a  strong  inducement 
is  held  out  to  the  growers  and  dealers  to  adulterate  it  with  other  articles  simi- 
lar in  colour  and  form;  for  which  purpose  the  petals  of  the  Bastard  Saffiron 
{CaaihouMM  tinctoriua,  p.  50),  and  those  of  the  Spanish  Golden  Thistle  {Sco- 
lynrne  Mspamcua),  are  used.  The  presence  of  these  is>  however,  easily  de- 
tected by  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  form  and  size;  to  make  them  attain 
which  when  dried  it  is  only  necessary  to  immerse  them  in  warm  water.  The 
petals  of  these  two  are  also  much  lighter  in  colour;  but  this  circumstance 
abne  is  not  a  sufficient  test  for  detecting  their  presence,  since  their  colour  is 
easily  altered  by  the  application  of  some  other  dye. 

Others  of  the  genus  Oroous  very  much  resemble  the  autimin  or  saffixm; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  also  capable  of  yielding  dye  of  equal 
quality;  or  at  least,  if  they  really  possess  such  merits,  they  have  hitherto  been 
overlooked.  Of  the  most  common  of  these,  C,  vemua  (Latge  Purple-flowered 
Spring  Crocus),  and  (?.  versicolor  (Parti-coloured  Spring  Crocus),  bear  the 
greatest  afi&nity  to  C.  scUimis;  but  the  difference  in  the  period  of  flowering  is 
alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  them. 

Other  hardy  herbaceous  plants  which  may  be  used  by  dyers,  but  are  con- 
sidered of  less  importance  than  those  previously  described,  are  as  follows: — 
Stachy8  sylvaticus  (Wood  Hedge  Nettle),  PolygoTwrn  persicarimn  (Spotted 
Asmart  or  Bistort),  Lyaimachia  vutgcvris  (Common  Loosestrife),  Scabioaasuc- 
ciaa  (Devil's  Bit),  Xa/rUkmm  sinrwnwHv/in  (Small  Burdock),  Agrmwnia  eu/p<k- 
toria  (Common  Agrimony),  and  ArUhyUis  vtUnercma  (Kidney  Vetch,  see 
Div.  II.  page  85) ;  from  the  stems  and  leaves  of  all  of  which  a  yellow  colour 
may  be  extracted ;  as  also  from  the  flowers  of  Hypericum  per/oliatmn  (Per- 
foliated  St.  John's  Wort),  the  roots  of  ThcUictru/niJlavum^  (Meadow  Rue),  and 
Urtica  didca  (Common  Nettle,  page  11).     A  very  bright  yellow  colour  was 
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also  extracted  from  the  flower  or  anthers  of  the  potato  by  that  emment 
patron  of  Agrioolture,  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  which  was  foond 
eminently  suited  for  the  dyeing  of  shawls  and  woollen  doth. 

Besides  the  Madder  and  others  of  the  same  Natural  Order  formerly  men- 
tioned, from  the  roots  of  which  a  red  dye  is  obtained,  the  following  may  be 
added : — Humex  acetosa  (Sorrel),  Comarum  pcUustre  (Marsh  Cinquefoil),  Tor- 
menUlla  erecta  (Upright  Tormentil),  Beta  vulgwns  hortende  (Bed-rooted 
Garden  Beet,  Diy.  III.  page  24).  A  red  or  purplish  colour  is  also  obtained 
from  the  tops  of  Origaffmm  vtdgare  (Common  Marjorum),  and  from  the  lipe 
berries  of  Fhytolaca  decandria  (Virginian  or  American  Poke-weed). 

Woollen  stu£&  are  dyed  green  by  a  decoction  prepared  from  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  CherophyUum  sylveetre  (Cow-weed),  the  panicles  of  Arundo 
phragmdtea  (Common  Beed,  Div.  11.  page  63),  and  those  of  JBramua  secaUnus 
(Bye-seeded  Brome-grass,  Div.  II.  page  55). 

A  fine  blue  may  be  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  I)elphiniwn  consoUdum 
(Common  Branching  Larkspur),  and  those  of  Campomvla  robwndtftMa  (Hare- 
bell or  Common  Bound-leaved  BeU-flower),  also  fit)m  the  berries  of  Scvn^ 
bucus  ebulus  (Dwarf  Elder);  and  a  very  dark  or  almost  black  odour  from  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  Lycopus  europama  (Water  Horchound). 
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Vm.  POLYGONUM*.     (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  SUenal  AUicmce  qf  LindUy;  NaX,  Ord, 
Polygona4XCB ;  Linn.  CI.  8,  Ord.  8. 

POLYGONUM  TINCTORIUM. 

dyers'  buckwheat. 

Flowers  reddish  coloured,  and  disposed  in  slender  spikes;  leaves  of  a  light 
green  colour,  smooth  and  shining;  annual  or  biennial     Native  of  China. 

Although  this  Polygonum  was  known  to  British  botanists  as  an  inconspi- 
cuous exotic  so  early  aa  1776,  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  by  Mr.  John  Blake,  yet  authentic  information  relative  to  its  pro- 
perties as  a  dye-yielding  plant,  was  only  received  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  from  the  missionaries  resident  in  China^  where  it  has  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial  for  its  colouring  matter,  which  is  deemed  equal  if  not 
superior  to»the  finest  indigo.  In  Europe,  attention  was  first  directed  to  its 
growth  by  M  DeHle,  professor  of  Botany  in  the  Jardin  du  Hoi,  at  Montpel- 
lier;  who,  in  1835,  obtained  seeds  of  it  frt>m  the  Baron  Fischer,  director  of  the 
Imperial  Gardens  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  these  having  increased  rapidly  under 
his  management,  he  was,  in  a  year  or  two,  able  to  distribute  them  pretty 
widely.  We  succeeded  in  procuring  a  sufficiency  to  make  trial  of  its  culti- 
vation in  our  Experimental  Grounds;  the  results  of  which  shewed,  that,  al-< 
though  the  climate  was  not  sufficiently  warm  for  its  maturation,  as  the  plants 
only  exhibited  the  first  appearances  of  flowering  just  prior  to  their  being  de- 
stroyed by  frost,  yet  as  these  had  then  attained  a  height  of  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  feet,  with  numerous  side  branches,  and  yielding  a  considerable 
weight  of  foliage  per  acre,  it  may  probably  be  cultivated  with  advantage  even 
in  this  climate,  when  the  extraction  of  the  dye  is  better  imderstood.     In 

*  From  jw^,  manyf  «nd  gonut  a  knee,  in  reference  to  the  numennu  joints  of  the  stem. 
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France,  its  growth  and  manufistcture  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  numer- 
ous experiments^  attended  with  yarious  results;  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  proper  method  of  extracting  the  dye 
is  still  requisite  to  render  its  cultivation  a  matter  of  general  importance. 

Thunberg,  a  Swedish  botanical  traveller,  mentions,  that,  in  addition  to 
Polygowwm  tmcUyritmh,  the  Japanese  also  extract  blue  djee  from  F,  chmensey 
P.  ba^rbcUmn,  and  the  common  road-side  weed,  P.  cmcidare. 
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IX.  RHAMNUS*.    (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Close  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Rhamnai  Alliance  o/Lindley;  Nai,  Ord. 
HhamnacecB;  Linn.  CI.  5,  Ord.  1. 

P  RHAMNUS  CATHARTICXJS. 

COMMON   BUCKTHORN. 

Stems  erect;  flowers  greemsh-coloured;  berries  four-seeded;  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.     Native  of  England. 

It  is  the  fruit  of  this  plant  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  French  Ber- 
ries. The  juice  of  these,  when  in  an  unripe  state,  has  the  colour  of  saffix>n ; 
when  ripe  and  mixed  with  alum  it  forms  the  sap-green  of  the  painter,  and 
in  a  very  ripe  state  the  berries  afford  a  purple  colour.  The  bark  also  yields 
a  beautiful  yellow  dye. 

In  England  the  E.  ccUhcMrUcus  is  sometimes  used  for  making  hedges;  but 
ia^  from  its  'open  and  irregular  habit  of  growth,  not  so  well  suited  for  that 
purpose  as  the  common  hawthorn.  It  grows  freely  in  any  soil,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  layers,  or  seeds;  which  should  be  sown  in  August, 
immediately  after  the  ripe  berries  are  gathered;  otherwise,  if  deferred  till 
spring,  they  will  not  vegetate  until  the  following  season. 

2«  RHAMNUS  FRANGULA. 

ALDEB  BUCKTHOBK. 

Leaves  about  two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth;  flowers  whitish; 
berries  globular,  two-seeded,  and  black  when  ripe.  Grows  naturally,  and  is 
veiy  abundant  in  woods  and  thickets  in  some  parts  of  Britain. 

The  berries  of  this  species  are  often  substituted  for  those  of  the  last,  but 

*  From  the  Celtic  ram^  signifying  a  tuft  of  brandies. 
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are  easily  detected  by  the  difference  in  the  number  of  seeds  which  they  con- 
tain. In  a  green  state  they  dye  wool  green  and  yellow ;  when  ripe,  bluish- 
grey,  blue,  and  green.  The  bark  also  dyes  yellow,  and,  with  preparations  of 
iron,  black. 

The  propagation  and  culture  of  this,  as  also  of  most  others  of  the  genus, 
is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  last,  viz.  by  layers^  cuttings,  or  seeds  sown 
when  the  berries  are  ripe;  the  plants  are  afterwards  kept  in  the  nursery 
until  sufficiently  strong  for  being  planted  out. 

Both  species,  being  natives  of  Britain,  are  most  likely  to  succeed  well 
under  cultivation  in  this  countiy,  and,  as  dye  plants,  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  genus.  Several  others  are  also  quite  hardy,  and  are  employed 
in  the  same  manner,  viz.  B,  aaxatUia  (Rock  Buckthorn),  the  berries  of  which 
are  used  to  dye  morocco  leather  yellow,  and  which,  in  common  with  those  of 
R.  dusii  (Narrow-leaved  Buckthorn),  are  sold  under  the  name  of  Avignon 
Berries;  these,  however,  are  more  frequently  obtained  from  the  R,  mfedoria 
(Yellow-berried  Buckthorn).  The  wood  of  R,  erythr^xyhn  in  a  ground 
state  yields  the  bright  red  colour  known  to  dyers  under  the  name  of  Red- 
wood.    It  is  a  native  of  Siberia^  and  grows  fr-eely  in  this  climate. 
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X.  RHUS*     (Linn.) 


Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  RtUal  Alliance  of  Lindley;  Nat.  Ord. 
Anacardia^xcB ;  Linn,  CI.  6,  Ord,  8. 

RHUS  COBIAKIA. 

COMMON,  SUMACH. 

Leaves  oomposed  of  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one,  rough  above,  and  downy  beneath;  flowers  whitish-green,  in  large  com- 
pound, terminal  clusters.  Native  of  the  south  of  Europe;  grows  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  fifteen  feet. 

The  Sumach  of  the  r'yers  is  the  young  shoots  of  the  B.  coriaria,  reduced  to 
a  coarse  powder  by  a  mill.  When  used  alone  it  imparts  to  wool  and  cloth  a 
fewn-colour,  inclining  to  green ;  and  particularly  to  cotton  stuffs,  previously 
impregnated  with  acetate  of  alumina  as  a  mordant^  it  imparts  a  very  durable 
yellow.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  Sumach  is  extensively  grown,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  will9W8  for  the  basket-makers  in  this  country,  the  young 
shoots  being  cut  down  yearly,  and  bruised  or  ground  for  use.  Being  a  native 
of  a  comparatively  much  warmer  climate,  it  is  questionable  what  success 
the  cultivation  of  R.  coria/ria  might  meet  with  in  Britain.  It  is,  however, 
quite  hardy,  and  at  least  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received. 

Several  other  species  of  the  genus  are  employed  for  dyeing,  particularly 
R.  glabraj  the  berries  of  which  dye  red ;  and  the  same,  boiled  along  with  the 
young  wood,  afford  a  black  ink-like  colour.  This  plant  overruns  lands  laid 
down  to  grass  in  a  few  years,  in  some  parts  of  America,  as  the  common  whin 
does  in  this  country.  Several  are  highly  poisonous,  and  indeed  this  danger- 
ous quality  in  some  measure  seems  to  belong  to  most  of  them.  They  all  con- 
tain a  large  portion  of  tannin,  and  some  are  therefore  used  instead  of  oak-bark 
for  tanning  leather. 

*  From  rAoiM,  in  Greek,  which  is  fhnn  rhudd^  a  Celtic  word  signifying  red,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the 
fruit  and  leaves  of  some  species  in  autumn. 
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XI.  QUERCUS*      (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogem  or  Dicotyltdona ;  Quemal  AUianct  of  LindUy;  NaL  Ord. 
C&rylace<B;  Linn,  CL  21,  Ord,  9. 

P  QUERCUS'TINCTORIA. 

DYEBS*   QUERCITRON  OT  AMERICAN   OAK. 

AQ  Native  of  America.     Grows  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet.     The 

inner  bark  of  this  tree,  which  is  one  of  the  tallest  growing  American  oaks,  forma 
the  yellowish  dye  known  by  the  same  name.  The  only  preparatory  operar 
tions  it  undergoes  previous  to  using,  after  being  separated  from  the  wood  and 
outer  bark,  is  drying  and  grinding.  Although  there  are  specimens  of  Quer- 
citron growing  in  collections  in  this  country,  no  £ur  attempts  have  as  yet  been 
made  to  cultivate  it  for  either  its  bark  or  wood. 


2«  QUERCUS  INFECTORIA.  ^ 

dyers'   OAK. 

AQ  Native  of  the  Levant  and  some  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where 

it  attains  the  height  of  fix)m  forty  to  fifty  feet. 

The  Q.  in/ectoria  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  in  1822,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  there  are  yet  any  growing  plants  in  this  country.  Its 
inner  bark  is  said  to  produce  a  brighter  yellow  coloiur  than  that  of  the  laiit 
species,  for  which  its  culture  has  been  much  recommended,  it  being  supposed 
sufficiently  hardy  for  this  climate. 

*  From  the  Celtic  ^mt,  fine,  and  cuez,  a  tree;  others  derive  it  from  the  Greek  word  cAotroc,  a  pig,  became 
those  animals  feed  on  the  acorns. 
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Xn.  GENISTA*.    (im«.) 

Belonging  io  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Rosal  Alliance  ofLindUy;  NaL  Ord. 
Fabacece;  Linn,  CI.  10,  Ord  6. 

GENISTA  TINCTORIA. 

dyeb's  broom  or  gbeenwsed. 
From  the  flowers  of  this  dwaxf  shrab^  a  bright  yellow  colour  is  obtained, 
which,  for  dyeing  green  with  woad,  is  said  to  be  preferred  by  dyers  to  all 
other  yellows. 


Besides  the  preceding  hardy  shrubs  and  trees,  the  dyes  of  which  form  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  there  are  several  others  of  more  common  occurrence,  from 
the  bark,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  which  colouring  matter  of  good  quality 
has  been  extracted  in  considerable  quantities;  the  most  common  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Frwrms  domestica  (Common  Plum),  Fyms  mahia  (Apple),  Ccvrpinua 
betulus  (Common  Hornbeam),  Juglcmaregia  (Common  Walnut),  and  Berheris 
vulgaris  (Common  Barberry);  from  the  bark  of  all  of  which  a  yellow  colour 
may  be  obtained;  as  well  as  from  the  young  twigs,  bark,  and  leaves  of  the 
following: — Betula  alba  (Common  Birch),  Myrica  gale  (Scotch  Myrtle  or 
Sweet  Gale),  Salix  penta/ndria  (Sweet  Willow,  one  of  the  few  willows  found  to 
thrive  well  on  marsh  peaty  soils),  and  others  of  the  same  genus. 

The  bark  of  FraacMms  excelsior  (Common  Ash),  as  also  the  fiidt  of  Vacci- 
mv/m  m/yrtilhis  (Blaeberry),  and  that  of  Evnpetrwnh  nigrwm,  yield  a  blue  co- 
lour; and  from  the  bark  of  the  QiAercus  pedunculala  (Common  Oak),  a  black 
dye  may  be  obtained. 

*  From  the  Celtic  gen^  a  small  boah. 
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Xni.  LECANORA*.    {Acharius.) 

Belonging  to  Claas  ThaUogens;  LicKenai  AUumce  qfLimUey;  Linn,  CI.  24,  Ord.  8. 
LECANORA  TARTAREA. 

CUDBEAR. 

^  \  Crust  covered  with  greyiah-white  tartar-like  granules;  fiructification  scat- 

tered ;  disk  a  little  wrinkled,  and  of  a  flesh  colour.     Found  at  all  aeafions 
growing  naturally  on  rocks,  and  to  about  the  height  of  two  inches. 

The  Cudbear  is  so  called  from  the  colouring  properties  which  it  possesses, 
having  been  first  discovered  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Cuthbert.  It 
is  employed  for  dyeing  a  purplish  colour,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
in  some  of  the  establishments  of  Glasgow.  The  greatest  supply  is  imported 
from  Norway,  but  a  large  quantity  was  formerly  procured  from  some  districts 
of  the  Highlands,  where  the  inhabitants  made  a  livelihood  by  stripping  the 
plants  from  off  the  stones  by  means  of  iron  hooks.  Those  specimens  having 
the  most  fructification  are  reckoned  the  best. 

Several  other  Lichens  are  also  used  in  dyeing,  but  not  to  near  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  Cudbear,  at  least  in  this  country.  The  principal  are  Leccmcra 
parella,  which  also  affords  a  purple  colour,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe  is 
used  in  lieu  of  the  L.  ta/rta/rea;  fr*om  L.  canddaria  the  Swedes  obtain  a  oo- 
lour,  which  they  employ  for  staining  candles  used  in  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies; JRoceUa  tinctoria  (Orchal  or  Archel),  which  grows  naturally  on  rocks  in 
the  Cape  Verd  and  Canary  Islands,  and  from  which  the  rich  purple,  but  rather 
fugitive  colour,  which  bears  its  name,  is  derived.  Lepraria  chlorincb,  Farme- 
lia  saxatUis,  Sticta  ptdmonaceOf  Solorina  crocea,  Gyropkora  puatuUUa^  G. 

•  From  lekam,  a  baain,  allodiiiff  to  the  form  of  the  shields. 
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deusta,    Usnea  pUcatOy  Alectoria  jubcUa,  and  others,  yield  dyes  of  various 
kinds. 

Several  of  the  LycopocUneoSy  another  Order  of  Cryptogmnic  plants,  are  em- 
ployed instead  of  alum  in  some  parts  for  fixing  dyes,  particularly  Lycopodiwm 
sdagoy  which  is  used  for  that  purpose  in  Skye  and  other  of  the  Western  Isles; 
L.  complcmatwrn  and  Z.  danxttwtn  are  likewise  found  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect 

Judging  from  the  great  variety  and  beauty  of  some  colours  given  out  by 
plants  of  the  Order  Algw  or  Sea-weed,  several  of  these  might  be  foimd  to  yield 
valuable  dyes ;  but  hitherto  it  does  not  seem  that  any  extensively  successful 
experiments  have  been  made  with  them. 


Of  the  principal  plants  yielding  dyes,  peculiar  to  the  tropical  and  warmer 
climates,  and  which  are  imported  from  thence  to  this  country,  the  following 
list  may  perht^  be  acceptable : — InAigqfwa,  tmetoria,  I,  argefUea,  I.  an/Uy  &c. 
from  the  first  two  of  which  is  chiefly  procured  the  East  Indian  Indigo,  and 
from  the  last  the  West  Indian  Indigo,  of  commerce ;  HotmakMsylan  campechia- 
nmn  (Log-wood),  Ccesalpina  aappa/n  (Sappan  Red-wood),  C.  cristOy  C.  braaili- 
enais,  C.  echdnatOy  from  all  of  which  the  Red  Brazil  Wood,  which  is  exten- 
sively imported  into  Britain  from  the  West  Indies,  is  obtained ;  Ifackira  tino- 
toria  (Fustic),  Diospyroa  ebinaster  (Ebony),  Pterocoflrpua  acmtUmua  (Red 
Saunder's  Wood),  Btxa  orellcmay  the  seeds  of  which  form  the  AmoUa  of  the 
shops,  and  Owreuma  longay  the  roots  of  which  yield  the  fine  yellow  colour, 
known  by  the  name  of  Turmeric. 
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SECT.  IV.-PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  VARIOUS 
ECONOMICAL  PURPOSES. 


L  SALSOLA*.    (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  CUusExogens  w  Dicotyledona;  ChenopodcU  Alliance  ofLindley;  NaL  Ord, 
Chenopoduxeeoe;  Linn.  CI.  5,  Ord.  2. 

SALSOLA  KALI. 

COMMON  or  PRICKLT  SALTWORT. 

^O  Stems  spreading,  haiiy;  leaves  somewhat  rugged,  narrow,  and  terminating 

in  a  sharp  bristled  point;  flowers  minute  and  flesh-coloured;  annual.    Grows 
naturally  on  light  sandy  soils  on  the  sea  coasts. 

This  is  the  principal  native  plant  from  which  the  alkaline  salts,  barilla^  soda, 
potash,  and  kelp  are  obtained ;  it  was  formerly  collected  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties on  the  west  coast  of  Britain,  and  burned  for  soda  for  the  manu&cture  of 
glassy  <fec 

Many  more  of  the  sea-side  plants  possess  the  same  principles  as  the  above; 
but  those  most  esteemed  and  cultivated  in  Spain  and  other  countries  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  of  which  they  are  natives,  are  the  SdUcia  Soda  (Long  Fleshy- 
leaved  Saltwort),  and  S,  aaiiva  (Cultivated  Saltwort).  Prom  these  two,  which 
are  grown  on  light  sandy  soils  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
those  of  Spain  in  particular,  is  obtained  the  Spanish  barilla^  and  all  the  best 
soda  used  in  Europe.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  growth  of  these  has 
hitherto  been  £urly  tried  in  Britain;  and  even  the  S.  kaU,  which  grows  freely 
from  seed,  notwithstanding  it  at  one  time  formed  a  pretty  considerable 
branch  of  trade,  was  never  made  the  subject  of  careful  cultivation. 

*  From  aalstu,  salt,  in  alhuion  to  the  uline  properties  of  the  ipedea. 
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II.  DIPSACUS*.    (Taum.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Campanal  Alliance  of  Lindley;  Nai.  Ord. 
Dipmcaeece;  Linn.  CI.  4,  Ord.  1. 

DIPSACUS   FULLONUM. 
clothiers'  teasel. 

Leaves  without  foot-stalks,  with  small  scattered  spines  on  their  margins 
and  sur&ces;  stems  upright,  branching,  angled  or  burrowed,  and  prickly; 
heads  cylindrical;  chaff  prominent,  rigid,  with  recurved  spiny  points;  peren- 
nial    Native  of  England. 

The  Clothiers*  Teasel  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  woollen 
cloth  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  for  its  use  in  raising  the  nap  upon 
these  stuf&,  which  it  does  by  means  of  the  rigid  hooked  awns  or  chaff  of  the 
heads,  these  being  fixed  round  the  circumference  of  a  large  broad  wheel,  which 
is  made  to  revolve  while  the  cloth  is  held  against  them.  It  grows  best  on 
superior  rich  soils  of  medium  or  rather  strong  texture,  which  should  be  reduced 
to  a  fine  tilth  previous  to  sowing.  This  operation  is  generally  performed  in 
March,  and  the  usual  method  was  formerly  broad-cast,  at  the  ratio  of  about  a 
peck  of  seed  to  the  acre;  but  the  drill  system  is  now  pretty  generally  adopted, 
by  which,  in  addition  to  other  advantages,  a  saving  of  about  a  fourth  part  of 
the  seed  is  attained  The  after-culture  consists  of  thinning  out  the  plants  to 
about  a  foot  apart,  and  keeping  them  free  from  weeds  imtil  the  month  of 
August  in  the  following  year,  when  the  heads  are  cut,  tied  in  bundles,  and 
sold  to  the  manufacturers.  It  is  a  frequent  custom  to  sow  other  crops,  as 
Caraway  or  Coriander,  along  with  the  Teasel;  but  this  practice  cannot  be  re- 
commended. 


*  Supposed  to  be 
Qredc  name  for  Uie 


diptaot  to  thint,  in  oonsqnence  of  the  leaves  holding  water;  diptakot  is  siao  the 
called  diabetes,  which  is  also  aocompanied  by  great  thirst 
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[div.  rv. 


in.  PLANTAGO.     (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledona ;  CortuacU  AUi4mce  qf  LindUy;  Nal*  OnL 
PlanUiginacea ;  Linn,  CI.  4,  Ord.  1. 

PLANTAGO   PSYLLIUM. 

FLBA-WORT. 

P^A  Stem  branched,  spreading;  leaves  somewhat  toothed  and  recurved;  heads 

leafless ;  annual     Native  of  Spain. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  of  late  been  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of 
Flea-wort  in  France^  firom  the  circumstance  of  its  yielding  a  gelatinous  viscid 
substance,  which  is  used  bj  paper  stainers,  and  found  much  superior  to  the 
extract  obtained  from  lintseed,  which  was  formerly  and  is  still  made  use 
of  by  them,  that  of  the  Flea-wort  being  much  more  easily  dried  It  has 
not  hitherto  been  grown  in  this  coimtry,  except  for  experiment. 

*  Timn  piarUa,  lole  of  the  fbot,  from  a  fimded  reiembtanco  in  the  leaves. 
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rV.  SCIRPUS*.    (Beauwis.) 

BeUmffing  to  Clem  Endogena  or  Monocotyledone ;  Olumal  Alliance  of  Lindley;  Nat.  Ord. 
CyperacecB;  Linn,  d,  8,  Ord,  1. 

SCIRPUS   LACUSTRIS. 

TALL-CLUB  OT  BULL-RUSH. 

Culm  or  stalk  about  six  feet  in  height,  round,  and  filled  with  soft  white 
pith  in  the  centre,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  where  it  is 
generally  furnished  wit)h  two  sheaths,  the  interior  one  ending  in  a  leaf-like 
point;  perennial  Grows  naturally  on  alluvial  soils  which  are  occasionally 
covered  with  fresh  water,  as  by  the  sides  of  lakes,  rivers,  &c. 

The  Bull-rush  is  much  used  by  coopers  for  putting  between  the  staves  of 
bairels,  <fec,  also  by  chair-makers  for  making  chair  bottoms,  and  for  various 
other  purposes,  for  which  it  might  be  profitably  grown  in  marshes,  where  the 
soil  b  not  very  peaty,  and  of  rather  superior  quality;  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  which  are  flooded  by  fresh- water  tides. 

Many  others  of  the  Natural  Order  Cyperaeea  are  employed  for  various  eco- 
nomical purposes,  such  as  forming  seats,  ropes,  mats,  fJBincy  basket-work, 
thatching  houses,  <fec. ;  for  which  purposes,  although  they  may  be  beneficially 
employed  when  found  growing  in  sufficient  quantities,  yet  they  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  cultivated  advantageously,  under  any  circumstances^  for  such 
alona 

*  From  the  Celtic  ein^  rashes. 
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V.  EQUISETUM*.     (Linn.) 

Behnging  to  Class  Acrogens;  Muscal  AUianoe  cflAndiey;  NaL  Ord,  EqutaetcueaB  ; 

Linn.  01.  24,  Ord,  2. 

EQUISETUM  HYEMALE. 

LARGE  BBANOHLISS  HOBSE^AIL  Of  DUTCH   BUSH. 

PxCt  Stems  simple,  erect,  rough;  roots  creeiung;  pereimiaL     Qrows  naturallj 

in  moist,  thick,  shady  woods,  but  by  no  means  abundant  in  Scotland. 

The  dried  stems  of  this  plant  are  used  extensively  for  polishing  wood, 
metal,  &c. ;  and,  firom  being  generally  imported  firom  Holland,  have  reo^ved 
the  name  of  Dutch  Rushes.  As  the  ^.  hyemale  grows  naturally  in  places 
where  few  other  plants  will  exist,  it  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage  under 
trees,  on  rather  light  moist  but  superior  soila  It  can  only  be  {nropagated  by 
dividing  and  transplanting  the  roots. 

*  from  tqwu,  a  hone,  and  Mto,  hair,  In  allusion  to  the  fine  hair-like  hranche& 
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VI.  CORIANDRINUM*.    (Linn.) 

Bdonging  to  Cflass  Exogena  or  Dicoiyledona ;  Umbellal  Alliance  o/Lindley;  Nai.  OnL 
ApicuxcB;  Linn.  CI.  6,  Ord.  2. 

CORIANDRINUM  SATIVUM. 

COMMON  or  CULTIVATED  CORIAITDER. 

Stem  leaves  much  more  cut  than  those  of  the  root,  and  all  possessed  of  ra- 
ther a  strong  disagreeable  smell;  stems  pretty  upright,  much  branched,  but 
acquiring  a  drooping  habit,  as  the  globular  seeds  ripen;  annual  Naturalised 
in  some  parts  of  England,  but  supposed  to  have  been  originally  introduced 
from  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  cultivation  of  Coriander  for  its  seed,  which  is  always  in  considerable  de- 
mand, has  in  Britain  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  south- 
ern districts  of  England,  and  is  so  closely  assimilated  with  that  of  the  next 
plant  (Caraway),  that  the  culture  of  both  is  here  noticed. 

The  demaiid  for  and  application  of  Coriander  seeds  is  much  the  same  as  re- 
gards those  of  the  Caraway,  and  in  the  south  of  England  they  are  generally 
cultivated  together — ISlbs.  of  Caraway  mixed  with  Idlbs  of  Coriander  being 
usually  aUowed  to  the  acre.  These  are  sown  in  March  or  early  in  April  on 
rather  strong  rich  land,  and  such  as  is  newly  broken  up  from  pasture  is  pre- 
ferred. The  Coriander  being  an  annual,  yields  its  crop  the  first  season,  and  is 
generally  ready  to  cut  in  the  beginning  of  July;  it  is  then  left  on  the  field  to 
dry,  and  the  seed  afterwards  beaten  out  on  cloths,  the  fiidlity  with  which 
these  are  detached  not  admitting  of  carting  home  to  the  bam.  In  April  fol- 
lowing, the  Caraway  will  require  a  hoeing  to  destroy  weeds,  and  another  in 
Jtme.  The  crop  will  be  ready  in  July,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
the  Coriander. 

*  From  koris,  a  bug,  in  allusioii  to  the  smell  of  the  leaves. 
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Although  few  trials  on  an  extenedve  scale  have  been  made  of  the  culture  of 
Coriander  and  Caraway  in  Scotland,  yet  the  result  of  the  various  experiments 
made  by  us  sufficiently  proves  that  the  cultivation  of  it  would  succeed  there 
as  well  as  in  England  The  harvesting  might  be  a  week  or  a  fortnight  later, 
but  even  at  that  period  (end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August)  the  weather 
is  generally  drier  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  season,  and  consequently 
most  £Eivourable  for  getting  the  crop  properly  secured.  A  seemingly  prefer- 
able mode  of  cultivation  would  be  to  sow  them  both  in  drills  alternately,  by 
which  means  the  Caraway  would  be  more  easily  hoed  and  cleaned  after  the 
removal  of  the  Coriander. 


VII.  CARUM*.    (Koch.) 

Belonging  to  Clan  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  UmbeUai  Alliance  qfLindUy;  Nat.  Ord, 
ApiacccB;  Linn.  CI.  5,  Ord-  2. 

CARUM  CARUL 

COMMON   CARAWAY. 

Stem  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  with  numerous  spread- 
ing branches;  leaves  finely  cut,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour;  flowers  white; 
roots  somewhat  fusiform;  biennial   Growsnaturally  in  some  parts  of  England. 

The  seeds  of  Caraway  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  confectionary, 
also  for  flavouring  cheese,  spirits,  &c  and  in  the  distillery.  The  leaves,  to  a 
limited  extent,  are  used  in  salads,  or  as  a  pot-herb  like  parsley,  and  the  roots 
are  by  some  preferred  to  those  of  the  parsnip. 

•  From  Caria,  tn  AaU  Minor,  being  originally  found  there. 
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Vm.  CUMINUM*     {Bankin). 

Bdonging  to  CUus  Exogena  cr  Dieotyledona ;  Umbellai  AUiance  of  Lindley;  NaL  Ord, 
Apiacece;  Linn,  CL  5,  OrcL  2. 

CUMINUM  CYMINUM. 

COMMON  CUMIN. 

Lower  leaves  broad,  upper  minutely  divided;  flowers  white;  seeds  adhe- 
sive; annuaL     Native  of  Egypt;  introduced  in  1594. 

From  the  Cumin  being  a  native  of  such  a  warm  climate  as  that  of  Egypt, 
it  was  formerly  supposed  that  in  Europe  its  culture  was  only  practicable  in 
the  most  southern  countries.  It  is  now,  however,  grown  in  Cermany,  Hol- 
land, and  other  parts  still  farther  north;  and  in  these  countries  its  seeds  are 
at  present  the  principal  carminatives  used,  as  those  of  the  Caraway  and  Cori- 
ander are  in  Bntain ;  they  are  also  used  in  the  distillery,  for  imparting  a  £Eivour- 
ite  flavour  to  spirits.  In  this  country  Cumin  ripens  its  seeds  in  gardens 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  more 
in  demand  it  might  be  grown  to  any  extent  in  early  districts. 

Besides  the  Caraway,  Coriander,  and  Cumin,  many  more  umbelliferous 
plants  produce  carminative  seeds,  but  are  not  the  objects  of  cultivation  to 
much  extent  for  these  alone.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  common : 
— Fek'osdimim  aaUvttm  (Parsley,  Div.  II.  page  122),  Apmrn  gra/veolena  (Ce- 
lery), Anetkum  fframolens  (Conmion  Dill),  and  A./oemculum  (Fennel);  Le- 
gusticwm  Uvisticum  (Lovage),  FcuHnaca  saJtma  (Parsnip),  Angelica  curchamr 
gdica  (Common  Angelica),  Mj/rrkis  odoratus  (Myrrh),  &a ;  in  collecting  the 
seeds  of  which  great  care  b  requisite  to  reject  those  of  other  plants  1;>elong- 
ing  to  the  same  Natural  Order  (ApiaceoB),  which  are  violent  poisons,  and 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  preceding.  Of  these  the  most  dan- 
gerous are  Conmm  macviUxtmn  (Common  Hemlock),  PhdUmdrvm  (ujuaJtMum 
(Water  Hemlock),  and  AmXhusa  cyrhopvum  (FooFs  Parsley). 

*  Altered  from  quammui,  its  Arabic  name. 
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IX.  SINAPIS*     (Toum.) 

Beionging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Ctstal  AUianoe  ofLxndley;  NaL  OnL 
Brassuxiceai ;  Linn.  CI,  16,  Ord.  2. 

SINAPIS  NIGRA — ^red,  brown,  or  black  mustard; 

S.  ALBA — ^WHITE  MUSTARD. 

Although  the  Mustards  are  included  and  described  amongst  the  Oliferous 
Plants,  their  seeds  being  occasionallj  crushed  for  oil  in  common  with  those 
of  the  Rape,  &c.,  yet  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  chiefly  used  is  for 
mairing  the  Flour  of  Mustard,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  first  species^  is  done 
by  removing  the  outer  skin,  and  afterwards  reducing  the  remainder  of  the 
seeds  to  powder,  both  of  which  operations  are  performed  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery. The  manufacture  of  Mustard  was  first  imderstood  and  extensively 
practised  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  S,  nigra  was  used  in  preference 
to  the  white  sort,  it  being  more  pungent,  and  of  much  finer  quality;  but  as 
it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  skins  entirely,  the  flour  made  from  the  red  or 
black  seeded  sort  retains  a  darkness  of  colour  which  that  made  frran  S,  aXba 
(White-seeded  Mustard)  wants;  and  as  much  less  labour  is  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  latter,  it  is  now  employed  to  the  greatest  extent,  either 
alone,  or  more  generally  in  mixture  with  the  former,  particularly  in  Britain. 
In  France,  however,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent^  the  black  or  red  mus- 
tard seed  is  still  chiefly  used;  but  as  the  art  of  removing  the  skin  is  there 
not  properly  known,  the  flour  made  from  it  has  a  very  dark  or  greyish  colour. 

For  further  particulars  of  these  plants,  see  page  22  of  this  Division. 

*  From  tht  Celtic  nap^  t  deiignttioa  applied  to  aD  plants  reiembUng  tbe  cabbage  or  turnip. 
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X.  COCHLEARIA*.     (Linn.) 

Belonging  io  Class  Exogena  or  Dicotyledons;  CistcU  Alliance  o/LindJey; 
BraseicacecB ;  Linn,  01.  16,  Ord  1. 


Nat,  Ord. 


COCHLEARIA  ARMORACEA. 

HORSE-RADISH. 

Root-leaves  oblong  and  notched,  those  of  the  stem  long,  lanceolate, 
toothed  or  cut;  flowers  white;  pods  short,  thick,  and  tapering  to  both  ends; 
roots  whitii^,  thick,  fleshy,  long,  and  branc^ung. 

The  HcHTse  Radish  is  a  well-known  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  com- 
monly used  as  a  condiment  to  roast  beef;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  cul- 
tivated  in  fi^ds  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  parts  of  England  for  an 
extract  obtained  from  its  roots,  which  is  ben^cially  employed  for  preserv- 
ing mustard  prepared  iot  the  table,  and  exported  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies  in  that  state.  To  grow  the  root  to  the  greatest  perfection  reqtiires 
a  ridi,  damp,  and  deep  soil.  Small  pieces  of  the  root  will  vegetate,  but  it 
is  as  well  that  each  set  be  provided  with  a  crown  or  bud;  these  should 
be  planted  rath^  deep,  and  l^e  crop  is  ready  for  taking  up  the  second  or 
third  season  after  planting. 

c  *  From  coehkaty  a  spoon,  the  Icares  being  hollowed  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon. 
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IV. 


XI.  HUMULUS*.     (Linn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons;  Urttcal  Alliance  o/Lindley;  Nai,  OrcL 
CannabinacecB;  Linn,  CL  22,  OrcL  5. 

HUMULUS  LUPULUS. 

HOP. 

A  Q  Although  the  Hop  has  been  previously  noticed  in  Sect.  I.  as  a  plant  yield- 

ing fibre,  it  is  never  cultivated  for  that  purpose  alone,  but  (in  Britain  at  least) 
almost  exclusively  for  the  bitter  principle  contained  in  the  flowers  and  cat- 
kins of  the  female  plants,  which  are  employed  in  the  brewing  of  ale,  small 
beer,  and  porter,  to  imparfc  to  these  an  aromatic  bitter  taste,  and  prevent 
them  fi-om  becoming  sour.  There  are  several  cultivated  varieties  of  Hop,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Flemish,  Goldings,  (fee.  Of  these  the  Flemi^ 
comes  nearest  the  wild  sort,  and  is  consequently  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
others,  but  is  much  more  hardy  and  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  un&vourable 
harvest  weather.  Its  limited  cultivation,  by  all  extensive  growers,  is,  there- 
fore, recommended,  and,  from  possessing  these  properties,  it  seems  the  sort 
most  likely  to  be  successfully  cultivated  in  Scotland,  the  climate  of  which  is 
generally  considered  unsuited  for  the  Hop,  its  growth  in  Britain  being  at  pre- 
sent confined  to  the  southern  counties  of  England. 

Clay  soils  and  strong  deep  loams  having  a  &ee  porous  subsoil  with  a  south 
or  westerly  exposure,  and  well  sheltered  by  plantations  fix)m  the  north  and 
easterly  winds,  (but  at  the  same  time  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  free 
circulation  of  air),  are  best  adapted  for  hop  plantations;  previously  to  forming 
which,  the  ground  should  be  cleared  of  weeds  by  fallowing  or  otherwise,  well 
manured,  trenched,  and  pulverised.     The  planting  is  performed  either  in 

*  From  humus,  the  gnrandf  in  aUusioD  to  the  habit  of  the  plants  which,  if  not  supported,  trails  altmg  the 
ground. 
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March  or  April,  when  cuttings  are  used,  or  in  October  and  November,  when 
ground  plants  or  slips  from  those  of  an  old  plantation  are  employed.  In 
either  case  small  pits  are  made  in  rows  from  six  to  eight  feet  distant  every 
way,  into  each  of  which  frx)m  a  half  bushel  to  a  bushel  of  farm-yard  manure 
is  put,  and  the  earth  placed  over  it  in  the  form  of  small  hillocks.  On  each 
of  these  hillocks  from  four  to  six  plants  or  cuttings  are  planted  by  means  of 
dibbles;  and,  as  it  is  the  third  year  after  planting  before  the  Hop  comes  into 
full  bearing;  other  crops  of  a  light  and  unimpoverishing  nature,  such  as  onions, 
turnips,  <fea  are  generally  grown  between  the  rows>  taking  care,  however,  not 
to  allow  either  them  or  weeds  to  injt^  the  hop  plants.  In  May,  a  pole  from 
six  to  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  fit)m  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  is 
placed  on  each  hillock  for  the  support  of  the  plants ;  and  in  harvesting  the  crop 
in  September,  when  the  seeds  assume  a  somewhat  ripened-like  colour,  the 
stems  are  cut  round  at  the  ground,  and,  together  with  the  poles,  laid  on  wooden 
frames  to  admit  of  the  catkins  being  easily  gathered.  These  are  then  car- 
ried immediately  to  kilns,  dried,  and  packed  in  bags  for  sale.  The  average 
length  of  time  which  a  hop  plantation  may  be  considered  to  remain  in  a  good 
bearing  condition  on  rich  deep  soil,  is  about  twenty  years,  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  are  allowed  to  remain  thirty  years  before  being  broken  up,  and 
the  land  cleared  of  their  roots  for  com  crops.  No  crop  is  more  precarious  or 
liable  to  suffer  from  mildew,  blight,  attacks  of  insects,  weather,  <fec. 

Several  other  plants  have  been  recommended  and  used  as  substitutes  for 
the  Hop  in  brewing :  of  these  the  most  easily  obtained  are  the  following : 
Twigs  of  Buxua  sempervirens  (Common  Boxwood),  which  are  extensively 
used  in  France;  MenyarUkas  trifolitUa  (Marsh  Trefoil  or  Buckbean),  one 
ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  which  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  half  a  pound  of 
Hops;  leaves  of  Glechoma  kederacea  (Ground  Ivy);  roots  of  several  of  the  Gen- 
tians, as  Genticma  aca/ulis,  G,  hUea,  G.  jm/rpwrea,  G,  rvhra,  <fec.  In  some  of 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  formerly  occasionally  in  Britain,  the  tops 
or  twigs  of  Erica  mdgoma  (Common  Heath),  Cytisus  acoparium  (Common 
Broom),  kc,  are  also  used  as  substitutes. 
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XU.  ASTRAGALUS*.    (Lmn.) 

Belonging  to  Class  Exogens  or  Dicotyledotis ;  Rosal  Alliance  qfLincUey;  Not.  OrtL 
FaJbacea;  Linn.  CI.  17,  Ord.  4. 

ASTRAGALUS  B-^ETICUS. 

TRIAKGULAR-PODDED   MILK-VFTCH. 

q4:  Stems  upright  and  branching;  leaflets  oblong,  blunt>  each  with  a  notch  and 

a  small  withered-like  prickle  at  the  points ;  spikes  few-flowered,  scarcely  so 
long  as  the  leaves;  pods  triangular  and  curved,  with  hooked  points;  annual. 
Native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  Astragalus  bceticus  (Swedish  Cofiee),  is  cultivated  in  Hungary,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  from  whence  it  has  been  introduced 
into  Britain  for  its  seeds,  which  are  roasted  and  ground,  and  used  either  alone 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee  or  mixed  with  it ;  in  the  former  state  it  is  by  some  pre- 
ferred to  that  wholesome  beverage,  and  in  the  latter  is  considered  to  improve 
its  flavour.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  may  be  sown  in  April  in  drillB, 
tl¥elve  or  fifteen  inches  apart,  on  rather  light  sandy  soil,  and  reaped  in  August 
following. 

Although  plants  employed,  or  likely  to  be  so,  as  substitutes  for  Cofiee  or 
Tea,  cannot  be  expected  to  form  anjr  important  part  of  field  culture  in  this 
country,  yet  it  is  not  deemed  out  of  place  here  to  mention  a  few  of  the  hardy 
plants  which  have  been  tried  and  used  for  these  purposes  with  most  success. 
Commencing,  therefore,  with  such  as  may  be  used  for  Coffee,  and  without  giving 
any  generic  or  specific  descriptions,  we  may  particularise  the  following : — Ci- 
chorivm  IrUybus  (Common  Chiccory),  (See  Div.  II.  page  114),  the  roots  of 
which,  as  also  of  LeorUodon  taraxacimi  (Common  Dandelion),  and  Beta  vtdgaris 

•  From  a$tragaloi,  ▼ertebn  or  tahu,  the  seeds  being  sqaeexed  Into  a  squarish  fbnn  in  one  of  the  qiedea 
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hortenaia  (Garden  Beet);  after  being  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  then  roasted  and 
ground,  are  so  used;  as  are  also  the  seeds  of  Galium  Apaaine  (Ooose-grass 
or  Cleavers),  Iris  pseudaoortis  (Common  Yellow  Ws),  and  Wheat  and  Rye. 

As  substitutes  for  Tea,  the  leaves  of  the  following  more  hardy  plants  have 
been  used : — BekUa  levUa  (Sweet  American  Birch  or  Moimtain  Mahogany), 
Ledum  palugtre  (Marsh  Labrador  Tea  Plant),  Bihee  mgrum  (Black  Currant), 
and  others  of  the  genus;  Salvia  offloinalia  (Common  Sage),  Agrimonia  e/upa- 
toria  (Common  Agrimony),  Veronica  oficmaUe  (Officinal  Speedwell),  LUho- 
spemvum  officmale  (Officinal  Gromwell  or  New  Zealand  Tea),  SoUdago  odora 
(Sweet-smelling  Golden  Bod),  S.  vvrgcmrea  (Common  Dwarf  Golden  Bod), 
Prwtma  epmoea  (Common  Sloe-Tree),  &c,;  the  leaves  of  the  last  of  which,  to- 
gether with  those  of  FrcKcimM  excdeior  (Common  Ash  Tree),  and  CratcBgue 
oxyacofrUha  (Common  Hawthorn),  are  more  generally  used  for  adulterating 
the  genuine  teas  than  as  substitutes  for  them. 

The  true  Tea  plants  have  been  found  capable  of  withstanding  the  winter 
in  Britain,  with  a  little  protection  when  young,  particularly  Theawridia;  but 
how  &r  their  culture  from  seed  procured  in  the  most  northern  or  colder 
parts  of  their  native  countries^  China  and  Japan,  would  be  attended  with 
advantage  in  Britain,  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
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Xni.  NICOTIANA*.     (Tottrn.) 

Bdonging  to  Class  Exogena  or  Dicotyledons;  Solanal  Alliance  o/Lindky;  Nat.  Ord. 
Solanacece;  Linn.  CL  5,  Ord.  1. 

10  NICOTIANA  TABACUM. 

VIRGINIAN  TOBACCO. 

O  X  Leaves  without  foot-stalks,  oblong,  and  tapering  slowly  to  the  point,  large, 

averaging  about  two  feet  in  length  by  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  at  the 
greatest  breadth;  steins  upright,  about  six  feet  in  height;  flowers  pink- 
coloured  ;  tube  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  slightly  inflated  within  the  mouth ; 
annual     Native  of  North  America. 

This  species  is  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  in  North 
America;  but  as  it  is  considerably  later  in  ripening  its  seeds,  and  also  more 
tender  than  the  next,  it  is  not  so  well  suited  to  the  climate  of  Britain. 


20  NICOTIANA  RUSTICA. 

COMMON   GREEN  TOBACCO. 

QQ  Leaves  stalked,  somewhat  approaching  to  a  heart-shape,  about  nine  to 

twelve  inches  long  by  five  to  eight  inches  in  breadth;  stems  upright,  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  height;  flowers  of  a  dull  yellowish-green  colour;  tube  cy- 
lindrical^  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx ;  annual     Native  of  America. 

This  is  the  species  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  northern  coimtries  of  Europe. 
In  Scotland  it  ripens  seed  in  ordinaiy  seasons  about  the  middle  of  August; 
at  which  period  N.  tahacum,  unless  assisted  at  some  period  of  its  growth 
by  artificial  heat,  is  generally  only  coming  into  flower.     The  seeds  of  N.  rtuf- 

•  In  honour  of  John  Nicot,  of  Nismes,  Ambassador  fhnn  the  King  of  France  to  Portugal,  who  procured  the 
first  seeds  from  a  Dutchman,  who  had  them  fh>m  Florida. 
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tica  will  lie  in  the  ground  for  a  number  af  seasons,  retaining  their  vegetative 
powers,  so  that  where  a  crop  has  been  once  grown,  the  seedling  plants  will 
spring  up  spontaneously  for  a  series  of  years  thereaffcer. 

Tobacco  succeeds  best  on  rich  but  rather  light  loamy  soils,  and  may  be  cul- 
tivated (sown  in  the  end  of  April)  in  the  same  manner  as  turnips ;  but  a  pre- 
ferable mode  in  such  climates  as  that  of  Britain,  and  which  is  practised  in 
Germany,  &c,  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  March,  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  pro- 
tect the  young  plants  from  fix)Bts  at  night,  until  about  the  second  week  of 
May,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  in  drills. 

Many  more  of  the  annual  species  oiNicotUma  are  cultivated  for  the  manu- 
&cture  of  tobacco,  but  those  above-  described  are  the  hardiest,  and  best  adapt- 
ed for  the  climate  of  Britain.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  their  culture 
(which  is  at  present  prohibited  except  to  a  limited  extent)  will  ever  become 
an  object  of  great  importance  in  this  ooimtry;  for  although  any  quantity  of 
leaves  might  easily  be  produced,  they  are  found  deficient  in  those  narcotic 
and  pungent  qualities  on  which  their  chief  value  depends,  in  comparison 
with  the  growth  of  warmer  climates. 
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XrV.  GLYCYRRHIZA*     (Linn.) 

BeUmgin§  to  Clots  Exogens  or  Diootyiedans;  Rosed  AUiamce  </  Lmdley;  Not.  Ord. 
Fabacem;  Linn,  CI.  17,  Ord,  4. 

GLYCYRRHIZA  OFFICINALIS. 

COMMON   LIQUOSICS. 

€^Yi  Roots  thick,  long,  and  running  deep  info  the  ground;  perennial.     Native 

of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Besides  the  uses  of  liquorice  roots  in  medicine,  they  are  also  employed  in 
brewing,  and  are  pretty  extensively  grown  for  these  purposes  in  some  parts  of 
England.  Liquorice  requires  a  rich  deep  dry  sandy  soil,  which,  previous  to 
forming  a  new  plantation,  should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet, 
and  a  liberal  allowance  of  manure,  regularly  mixed  with  the  earth  in  trench- 
ing. The  plants,  which  are  procured  by  slipping  them  horn  those  in  old 
plantations,  are,  either  in  February  or  March,  dibbled  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
and  fix)m  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  the  row.  They  require  three  sum- 
mers* growth  before  being  fit  for  use,  when  the  roots  are  obtained  by  re- 
trenching the  whole,  and  are  then  stored  in  sand  for  their  preservation  until 
required.  As  the  plants  are  small  during  the  first  summer  of  their  growth, 
a  crop  of  onions  is  often  taken  in  the  insterstioes  of  the  rows. 

*  From  ^i^  sweet,  and  rhixa,  a  root 


END  OF  FOURTH  DIVISION. 
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*  Much  oan  fhey  pndse  th«  trees  to  straight  and  hy : 

The  Billing  Pine ;  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall ; 
The  Tine-propp  Elme ;  the  Poplar  nerer  dry; 

The  builder  Oake,  sole  king  of  forresta  all ; 
The  Alpine,  good  for  ttaTea  ;  the  Cyprease  funerall : 

The  Laurell,  meed  of  migfatie  conqueroora 
And  poeta  sage ;  the  Flrre  that  weepeth  still ; 

The  Willow,  wome  of  forlome  paramours ; 
The  Eu^h,  obedient  to  the  bender*s  will ; 

The  Birch  fbr  shaftes ;  the  Sallow  for  the  mill ; 
The  Mlrrhe  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound ; 

The  warlike  Beech ;  the  Ash  for  nothing  III ; 
The  frultAiU  OUre ;  and  the  Platane  round; 

The  canrer  Holme ;  the  Maple,  seeldom  inward  sound." 

SrBifCBm*s  Fabeib  Qoebmb,  Book  i..  Canto  1 
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SECT.  I —TIMBER  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


THIS  country,  as  is  well  known,  was  at  one  period  thickly  wooded.  The  ravages 
of  war  and  the  necessity  of  clearing  for  more  extended  arable  cultivation,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population,  soon  reduced  the  natural  forests, 
leaving  the  country  almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
ere  the  necessities  of  man  rendered  it  of  consequence  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
timber  should  be  cultivated ;  hence  the  rearing  of  wood  became  an  important 
branch  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  country. 

In  reading  the  history  of  every  civilized  nation,  we  find  the  culture  of  trees 
formed  one  of  the  chief  rural  studies ;  it  formed  an  agreeable  solace  and  employ- 
ment from  the  fatigues  alike  of  war  and  senate ;  and  when  the  annals  of  Arbori- 
culture are  compiled,  many  a  great  and  glorious  name  will  be.  found  recorded  in 
them.  *'  Trees,"  says  Loudon,  in  the  introduction  to  that  most  excellent  work,  the 
Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Brita/nnicumf  **  are  not  only  in  appearance  the  most 
striking  and  grand  objects  of  the  vegetable  creation,  but,  in  reality,  they  are  those 
which  contribute  most  to  human  comfort  and  improvement.  Kthe  cereal  grasses  and 
edible  roots  are  essential  for  supplying  food  to  sustain  human  existence,  trees  are 
not  less  so  for  supplying  timber,  without  which  there  could  neither  be  the  houses 
and  furniture  of  civilized  life,  nor  the  machines  of  commerce  and  refinement.  Man 
may  live  and  be  clothed  in  a  savage,  and  even  in  a  pastoral  state,  by  herbaceous  pro- 
ductions alone,  but  he  cannot  advance  further ;  he  cannot  till  the  ground,  or  build 
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houses  or  ships,  he  cannot  become  an  agriculturist  or  a  merchant  without  the  use 
of  trees." 

The  forest  trees  indigenous  to  this  country  are  few ;  but  the  number  enable 
of  being  cultivated  in  Britain  is  so  great,  that  a  complete  enumeration  of  them, 
accompanied  with  even  the  most  succinct  descriptions,  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  to  which  a  Synopsis  like  the  present  must  necessarilj  be  confined ;  and 
a  mere  list  of  names  without  descriptive  characters  would  not  onlj  be  in  a  great 
measure  useless,  but  also  at  variance  with  the  plan  adopted  in  the  preceding 
pages.  It  has,  therefore,  been  judged  expedient  to  treat  of  the  limited  number 
which,  have  actually  produced  timber,  and  of  which  specimens  are  to  be  seen. 
The  trees  of  the  Pine  or  Fir  tribe  are  those  which,  of  late  years,  have  most 
engaged  the  notice  of  cultivators  ;  and  as  the  interest  which  they  have  excited  is 
undiminished,  our  attention  has  naturally  been  more  particularly  directed  to  them. 
The  success  which  has  attended  the  cultivation  of  the  Larch,  and  the  perfection  to 
which,  not  only  the  natural  forests,  but  also  the  numerous  and  extensive  planta- 
tions of  the  Scots  Fir  have  attained  in  this  country,  lead  us  to  expect  favourable 
results  from  the  extended  culture  of  the  AbietinesB. 

This  Section  includes  a  few  kinds  which  do  not  rank  as  timber  trees,  and  also 
some  which  are  cultivated  indifferently,  both  for  their  timber  and  firuit ;  but  it  will 
be  found  interesting  to  observe  by  the  specimens,  to  what  size  they  sometimes  at- 
tain in  this  country. 


I.  QUERCUS.    {Linn.) 

Quemal  AUiance  of  Lindley ;  NaU  Ord.  Oorylaeea ;  Linn,  CI.  21,  Ord.  9. 


Englith—TUE  Oak. 
FSrench — CheNE. 
Oerman — ElOHE. 
Dutch— EiK, 


Italian — QuBROIA. 
Spanish — ROBLE. 
Persian — P^ldt. 
Russian — DUB. 


Polish — Dab. 
Danish — Eeg. 
Swedish — Ek. 
Chinese— Xl  KiAN  ISH. 


Generic  chemicterB.— The  male  flowers  disposed  in  groups  of  long  pendnlooa 
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catkins,  each  flower  having  six  to  eight  stamens,  attended  bj  the  same  number 
of  bracts  coherent  at  the  base ;  female  flowers  borne  upon  erect  axiUarj  peduncles ; 
a  few  upon  a  peduncle  ;  ovary  three-celled,  style  short,  stigma  three-lobed ;  fruit 
(aoom)  generally  oblong  or  ovate.  Species  numerous.  Natives  of  the  temperate 
zone,  northern  hemisphere,  though  some  are  found  on  mountains  on  the  torrid 
zone.  Leaves  alternate,  annual  or  persistent ;  scales  of  bud  imbricated ;  leaves 
conduplicate  in  the  bud. 

1^  QUERCUS  CERRIS. 

M06ST-CUPPBD  OR  TURKEY  OAK. 

Specific  characters. — Leaves  more  or  less  deciduous,  on  very  short  stalks, 
oblong,  deeply  and  unequally  pinnatifid,  hairy  beneath ;  lobes  lanceolate,  acute, 
somewhat  angular ;  stipules  longer  than  foot-stalk ;  calyx  of  the  firuit  hemisphe- 
rical, bristly. 

This  tree  was  introduced  into  Britain  fuUy  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  attains 
to  the  same  size  as  the  common  oak,  but  grows  more  n^idly.  Few  specimens  have 
as  yet  been  cut  down  for  timber  in  this  country,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  common  oak,  when  reared  under  favour- 
able circumstances.  The  specimen  we  have  is  from  Mr  Gorrie,  of  Annat  €k)ttage, 
in  Perthshire. 

2^  QUERCUS  OOCCINEA.     {Willd.) 

SCARLET  OAK. 

Specific  charcuiters. — A  handsome  large  tree,  indigenous  to  North  America, 
attaining  80  feet  in  height  by  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  habit  of 
growth  is  more  rigid  compared  with  Q,  rubray  and  the  branches  are  very  flexible ; 
bark  entire,  thick,  of  a  dark  colour ;  wood  reddish,  firm,  partaking  a  fine  polish ; 
leaves  long  petided,  beautiful  shining  green  on  both  sides,  deeply  laciniated  on 
old  trees.  They  change  by  the  first  frosts  in  autumn  to  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour, 
rendering  it  very  handsome. 
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3°  QUERCUS  ILEX. 

BVBROREEN  OAK. 

Specific  charactcn, — Leaves  OTate-oblong,  acute,  ooriaoeouB,  entire  or  seirated ; 
hoarj  beneath ;  bark  even ;  acorn  ovate. 

This  species  is  not  a  native  of  Britain,  bnt  has  been  cultivated  from  the  most 
remote  period.  It  is  not  generally  grown  as  a  forest  tree,  but  has  long  been 
raised  in  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  for  ornament.  The  wood  is  veiy  close- 
grained,  heavy,  and  hard,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  The  sap-wood  is  white.  It  is 
of  great  duration,  and  is  usually  applied  to  minor  purposes,  such  as  handles  for 
axes,  wedges,  &c.  We  believe  the  most  successful  cultivator  of  this  species  is 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.     At  Holkham  there  are  remarkably  fine  specimens. 

4:""  QUERCUS  PEDUNCULATA. 

COMMON  OR  PEDUMCLBD  OAK. 

Specific  characters. — Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  smooth,  dilated  upwards ;  sinuses 
rather  acute  ;  lobes  obtuse ;  stalks  of  the  fruit  elongated ;  acorn  oblong. 

This  well-known  tree  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  the  many  purposes  to  which  it 
is  applied  are  so  familiar  to  every  one  as  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary  for  any 

lengthened  notice  here.  The  acorns  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  country  ;  and  in  later  times,  as  in  the  present  day  in  Spain,  im- 
mense herds  of  swine  were  reared  in  the  oak  forests  in  the  southern  districts 
of  England.  The  oak  is  of  slow  growth,  and  requires  nearly  a  century  to  come 
to  maturity.  It  attains  to  a  great  age  and  size.  Specimens  are  recorded  in  this 
country  as  producing  upwards  of  1500  feet  of  timber. 

The  building  of  ships  is  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  oak  wood,  as  it  does  not  readOy 
decay  when  exposed  to  wet,  and  seldom  splinters.  It  is  also  extensively  used  for 
wainscot  and  furniture.  The  bark  is  valuable  for  tanning  on  account  of  the 
large  proportion  of  tannin  and  gallic  acid  it  contains. 
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5°  QUERCUS  SESSILIFLORUS. 

COMMON  SH0RT-8TALKBD  OAK. 

Specific  cha/racten, — Leaves  on  long  foot- stalks,  deciduons,  oblong,  smooth ; 
sinnses  opposite,  rather  acute  ;  lobes  obtuse ;  firuit  sessile ;  acorn  oblong. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  many  eminent  botanists,  whether  this  is  really  a  species, 
or  only  a  variety.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  general  appearance  it 
is  easily  recognised  from  the  common.  The  foliage  is  always  of  a  much  greener 
tinge,  and  the  leaves  remain  much  longer,  even  until  winter  is  considerably  ad- 
vanced ;  while  the  qualities  of  timber,  bark,  &c.,  are  said  to  excel  it,  but  both 
species  are  used  indiscriminately  by  ship-builders. 

The  oak  trees  so  frequently  dug  up  in  the  peat  mosses  of  this  country,  com- 
monly known  as  Bog  Oak,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  are  generally  quite  black, 
and  used  for  furniture. 


II.  ALNUS.     {Tmm.) 

Amental  Alliance  of  LvndUy ;  Nat,  Ord,  BetuXacecs;  Lvnn.  CI,  21,  Ord.  4. 


EngUsh—fVHlR  Aldeb. 
French — AUNE. 
CfermcM — Erle  . 


JhUeh — Elzeboom. 
Danish — Ell. 
ItaHan — Omtano. 


%>anuh — Aliso 
Rtutian — Olcha. 
Polonicm — Olsza. 


Generic  charactert, — Barren  flowers  numerous,  aggregate  in  a  loose  cylindrical 
catkin ;  calyx  a  permanent  scale,  three-flowered,  with  two  minute  lateral  scales ; 
corolla  composed  of  three  equal  florets ;  filaments  four,  from  the  tube  of  the 
corolla ;  anthers  two  round  lobes ;  fertile  flowers  fewer,  in  an  oval  firm  catkin  ; 
corolla  none ;  styles  two ;  stigma  simple ;  nut  ovate,  without  wings ;  leaves  simple, 
alternate,  deciduous;  flowers  terminal,  greenish  white,  appearing  before  the 
foliage. 
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1°  ALNUS  GLUTINOSA.     (GcBrtn.) 


Engliik — COMMON  ALDBR. 
IWncA— AUNB  OOMMUN. 


Ckrman — Obmeine  Brle. 
Ihnuh — Elsbnboom. 


Italian — Alno. 

Spanuh — Alanio  Niqro. 


Specific  char<icter$. — Leayes  rcrandisli,  wayy,  serrated,  glatinons,  rather  abmpt, 
downy  at  the  branching  of  the  yeins  beneath. 

A  very  common  tree  in  this  coontry,  found  growing  in  moist  situations,  and  near 
rivulets,  all  over  Europe,  several  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  The  rate  , 
of  growth  is  from  two  to  three  feet  a-year,  and  it  attains  the  height  of  50,  60,  or 
even  70  feet,  by  two  feet  in  diameter ;  it  retains  its  leaves  longest  of  any  of  our 
deciduous  trees ;  the  wood  is  soft,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  of  great  durability 
in  water,  is  used  for  turnery,  sculpture,  and  wooden  vessels,  soles  for  shoes, 
&c.  The  tree  was  once  in  great  repute  for  the  foundations  of  bridges  and  other 
buildings,  in  moist  places  underground.  It  is  on  record,  that  the  Old  Bridge  of 
London  was  underlaid  with  it.  The  bark  is  still  used  in  the  north  of  Scotland  for 
dyeing  a  kind  of  black,  of  which  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  Collection.  Alder 
is  now  frequently  used  as  a  nurse  in  moist  plantations  near  the  sea,  where  it  grows 
well.  The  charcoal  of  alder  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  gunpowder.  There  are  ! 
several  varieties  in  cultivation,  the  most  distinct  of  which  is  the  cut-leaved  (A. 
l<iciniata)t  which  is  a  native  of  France,  and  excels  the  species  in  size  and  beauty, 
producing  a  fine  straight  stem,  and  thriving  in  dryer  soils.  The  properties  of  the 
wood  of  both  are  the  same. 

2°  ALNUS  INCANA.  (WiUd.) 

HOART-LEAVBD  ALDBR. 

Specific  charcLcUri, — Leaves  oblong,  acute,  pubescent  beneath ;  axils  of  the 
veins  naked ;  stipules  lanceolate. 

A  fine  tree,  60  to  70  feet  high,  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  North 
America ;  introduced  in  1780 ;  is  quite  hardy,  and  of  as  easy  culture  as  the 
common  alder,  possessing  the  same  qualities  as  it,  and  of  equally  rapid  growth  ; 
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distingoislied  at  onee  bj  the  leaves  being  more  pointed,  which  are  hoarjr,  and 
having  no  hairs  on  the  axils  of  the  veins  on  the  under  side. 


III.  CABPINUS.    {Tmm.) 

QuemcU  Alliance  of  LindUy  ;  Nat.  Ord.  Oorylaeea;  Linn.  CI.  5,  Ord.  1. 


JBngluk — HOBNBBAM. 
iV0NeA— ChaBMV. 
Otmum— Hainbuohb. 


Italian — Cabpino. 
Portuguese — Oabpb. 
Spanish — Chabmilla. 


Hu4»iaH  — Gbab. 
Danish — ^AvENBbO. 


Omerie  chcuxtcten. — Flowers  nnisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  in  distinct  cat- 
kins npon  one  plant.  Male  flowers  :  the  catkin  lateral,  sessile,  cylindrical ;  bracteae 
imbricate.  The  flower  consists  of  12  or  more  stamens,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
braetea ;  anthers  bearded  at  the  tip,  onenselled.  Female  flowers  in  lax,  termi- 
nal catkins,  with  two  kinds  of  catkins,  the  outer  and  inner ;  outer  bracteas  entire, 
soon  falling  off ;  inner  bracteas  in  pairs,  each  three-lobed ;  caljx  dothing  the 
ovary  to  near  the  tip,  and  adhering  to  it ;  ovary  two-celled,  an  ovale  in  each,  one 
of  them  becoming  abortive ;  style  very  short ;  stigmas  two,  long,  thread-shaped ; 
fruit  nut-like,  woody,  inclosing  one  seed.  Natives  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and 
North  America. 

1^  CARPINUS  BETULUS.    (Linn.) 

COMMON  HOBNBBAM. 

Specific  charact&r$. — A  dedduous  tree,  indigenous  to  Britain  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  attaining  upwards  of  60  feet  in  height,  and  forming  a  spreading  head. 
Leaves  doubly  serrated,  pointed,  plaited  when  young,  with  numerous,  parallel,  trans- 
verse, hairy  ribs ;  colour  dark  green,  changing  to  a  russet  brown  in  autumn,  and  re- 
maining on  the  tree  till  spring,  like  those  of  the  beech.  Wood  white,  hard,  heavy, 
tenacious,  and  very  close-grained,  but  difficult  to  be  worked ;  excellent,  however,  for 
wheelwrights'  work,  and  particularly  well  adapted  for  mill-cogs.  It  is  greatly 
esteemed  as  fuel,  lights  easily,  bums  bright,  long,  and  gives  out  abundance  of  heat ; 
consequently  of  great  value  on  the  Continent  in  that  respect.     It  is  raised  from 
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seed,  which  is  produced  freely  in  England,  bat  rarely  in  Scotland.  Prefers  eold, 
hard,  clayey  soils,  and  exposed  situations,  and  attains  the  largest  sixe  on  plains,  in 
loams  or  days  that  are  not  too  rich.  In  chalk  it  does  not  thrive,  in  whidi  reject 
it  is  directly  the  reverse  of  beech. 


IV.  FAGUS.    (Linn.) 

Quemal  Alliance  of  lAndUy ;  Nat.  Ord.  Oarylacea ;  Ltmi.  01,  21,  Ord.  9. 

THB  BBBGH. 

Generic  charaeten. — ^Male  flowers  in  drooping  heads,  three  or  four  in  each,  with 
minute  deciduous  bracts ;  calyx  bell-shaped,  five  to  six  deft ;  stamens  eight  to 
twdTc,  arising  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx ;  female  flowers  two  to  six  together, 
with  a  pitcher-shaped,  four-lobed  inroluore,  each  flower  consisting  of  a  calyx, 
lengthened  into  a  laeiniate  limb  and  inyesting  the  ovary ;  fruit  a  nut ;  learea 
simple,  alternate,  deciduous,  serrated,  planted  in  the  bud. 


1**  FAGUS  SYLVATICA.    (Linn.) 


JSngUth — Common  Bbboh.     |  Dutch — Roodbuikb. 
French — Hbtbb  Commun.         Italian — Faqgio. 
Qerwian — Gbmbinb  Buohb.  |  Spaniih — Hata. 


Rutgian — BUK. 
SwcdUh—BoK. 
Danuh — Boo. 


Specijic  charctciers, — A  magnificent  umbrageous  tree,  *'  at  once  the  Hercules  and 
Adonis  of  our  sylva,"  attaining  in  about  60  or  70  years,  in  fkyourable  situations,  a 
height  of  70  and  eyen  100  feet,  and  four  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  It  succeeds  best 
when  planted  by  itself  in  moderatdy  dry  situations,  and  even  on  rooks  where  ita  long 
roots  penetrate  into  the  creyices.  It  is  a  natiye  of  both  Continents,  but  was  pro- 
bably introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Britain,  as  Caosar  mentions,  that  ^  he  saw 
none  in  his  day."  The  wood  when  green  is  the  hardest  of  all  British  timbers ; 
its  durability  is  increased  by  steeping  in  water ;  is  chiefly  used  by  cabinetmakers, 
coopers,  and  coachbuilders,  and  is  most  valuable  in  articles  of  turnery.  It  burns 
freely  when  green ;  the  mast  or  seed  is  used  for  fbeding  pigs  and  poultry,  and  is 
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said  to  improye  the  flaTOur  of  their  flesh ;  a  snbstitate  for  oil  of  olives  has  also  been 
extracted  from  the  seed.  The  beech  is  very  extensively  used  for  hedges,  and  is 
most  valnable  for  that  purpose  when  shelter  is  required.  Although  the  tree  is  deci- 
duous, yet  when  regularly  cut  the  leaves  remain  persistent  all  winter.  The  roots 
are  not  liable  to  spread  horizontally,  but  penetrate  deep  into  the  soil,  so  that  the 
crops  which  may  be  near  it  are  not  injured.  There  are  several  distinct  varieties 
grown  as  ornamental  trees,  of  which,  especially,  the  weeping,  crested-leaved,  and 
purple  are  well  known. 


V.  ULMUS.    {Liim.) 

Ehammal  AUianee  of  Lindley  ;  Nat,  Ord.  Uktuieea;  Linn.  CI,  5,  Ord,  2. 


Engluk — ^Elm. 

JVen«A— Ormb. 

Qermom — Ulms  or  RVSTSB. 

DKteA— Olm. 


luOkm — Olmo. 
SpoMth — Olmo. 

JBcMfiOM — iLIM. 


Poftt(^tte««— Olmo. 

PoUih—llM, 

Twrhith — Kasaoatsch. 


Qtnerie  chairaeten. — Flowers  in  lateral  groups,  bisexual,  monoeoious,  protruded 
before  the  leaves ;  calyx  reddish,  distinct  horn  the  ovary,  of  one  pieoe,  four,  five> 
or  eight  segments,  imbricately  arranged;  stamens  as  many  as  the  s^pnents; 
style  short  or  wanting ;  stigmas  two,  acuminate ;  firuit  a  samara,  with  a  mem- 
branous wing;  leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous,  serrate,  feather- 
nerved,  rough,  unequal  at  the  base ;  flowers  small,  whitish  or  reddish ;  decay- 
ing leaves  ridi  yellow. 

1°  ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS.    (Linn.) 

ENGLISH,  OB  SMALL-LEAVED  ELM. 

^edfic  cha/racUfn. — Leaves  doubly  serrated,  rough;  flowers  nearly  sessile, 
four-deft ;  samara  oblong,  deeply  cloven,  glabrous. 

This  tree  being  a  native  of  England,  France,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
was  introduced  into  Scotland  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
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finest  of  European  deciduous  trees  for  park  scenery  or  hedgerows.  It  lives  for  | 
upwards  of  200  years,  forming  a  remarkably  straight,  tall  trunk.  The  quality  of 
the  timber  depend*  a  good  deal  on  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown,  being  always  best 
on  a  dry,  loamy  soil,  and  plenty  of  air.  It  loses  a  good  deal  in  drying,  is  of  a  brown- 
ish colour,  hard  and  fine  grained,  possessing  great  lateral  adhesion,  therefore  not 
liable  to  crack,  even  when  exposed  to  sim  and  weather.  In  ship-building  it  is 
Yaluable  for  blocks,  but  especially  for  keels.  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle,  and 
most  of  the  natural  grasses  grow  readily  under  it.  There  are  upwards  of  20 
varieties  of  this  tree  in  cultivation,  differing  in  habit,  sise,  and  colour  of  the  leaves 
from  the  species,  some  of  which  are  very  distinct  and  ornamental,  but  none  ex- 
celling it  either  in  rapidity  of  growth  or  quality  of  timber. 


2^  ULMUS  MONTANA.    (Bauh.) 

MOUNTAIN,  SCOTS,  OR  WTCH. 

Specific  eharactera. — Leaves  pointed,  rough,  broad,  and  doubly  senmted; 
flowers  on .  hmg  footstalks,  five  to  six  cleft ;  samara  somewhat  Qrbicnlar,  cloven, 
naked ;  branches  dreopng ;  bark  smooth.  A  spreading,  deciduous,  strongly- 
branching  tree,  35  to  50  feet  high.  Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Seeds  ripe  in 
June.  Abundant  in  Scotland,  both  in  natural  and  artificial  plantations.  The 
trunk  is  not  so  lofty,  nor  the  wood  so  heavy,  as  the  English  elm ;  and  though 
coarse-grained  is  very  highly  prized  by  ship-builders,  cartwnghts,  pump-makers, 
coaoh-makers,  and  cabinet-makers.  It  possesses  great  longitudinal  adhesion,  and  is 
consequently  one  of  our  stiffest  and  straightest  timbers.  It  is,  however,  liable  to 
split  when  dried  too  sndd^y  after  being  felled.  It  suits  a  great  yariety  of  soils 
and  exposures,  but  grows  best  on  sandy  loam,  where  there  is  natural  drainage.  It 
does  not  produce  suckers  like  most  of  the  elms.  The  young  branches  and  leaves 
have  been  recommended  by  antient  writers  as  food  for  cattle  in  seasons  of  scarcity ; 
and  an  excellent  charcoal  is  made  of  the  branches. 
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VI.  SALIX.     {Unn.) 

Amental  Alliance  of  Lmdley  ;  Nat.  Ord.  Salicaceoi ;  Linn.  OL  22,  Ord.  2. 


Fretieh — Sauui. 
Gerwuxn — Weide. 
Dutch — WiLG. 


Italian — Salcio. 
Spcmith — Sauce. 
Japan€$e — Jeno  ki. 


Rusiian — Wbtla. 
Danish — PiiL. 
Swedi$h — PiHL. 


Oen&ric  characten, — Shrubs  from  two  inches,  and  often  trees  up  to  90  feet  in 
height,  with  round  and  flexible  branches ;  leaves  entire,  stalked,  generally  alter- 
nate, deciduous,  spirally  arranged,  except  in  m  few  species.  Natires  of  the 
frigid  regions,  and  mostly  of  the  northem  henusj^eie.  They  are  invariably  found 
in  moist  soils  and  cold  situations.  Braote»  to  the  flower  of  each  sex  entire. 
Male  £k>w6r  consisting  of  one  to  five  stamens,  more  in  a  few  species,  having  one 
or  more  glands  inserted  contiguously  to  the  stamens ;  female  flower  consisting  of 
a  pistil  that  is  stalked  or  sessile,  or  nearly  sessile,  and  one  or  more  glands  in- 
serted contiguously  to  it ;  leaves,  in  most  with  the  disk  more  or  less  lanceolate. 

1"*  SAUX  ALBA.    (lAwn.) 

COMMON  WHITE,  OR  HUNTiNODON  WILLOW.     (Borrer's  group  Alb(B.) 

Specific  characters, — ^A  native  of  Europe,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea ;  also  of  north-east  and  west  Asia ;  and  now  cultivated  in 
many  other  countries,  for  its  timber  and  other  qualities.  The  mode  of  propagation 
is  so  very  easy,  namely,  by  cuttings,  that,  together  with  its  rapid  growth,  it  figures 
as  a  valuable  timber  tree,  often  attaining  50  or  60  feet  in  height,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period.  It  is,  besides,  one  of  the  few  which  rank  as  desirable 
objects  amongst  ornamental  trees.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  and  for  dyeing 
yam  of  a  cinnamon  colour.  The  young  shoots  ore  given  to  cattle,  both  in  a  green 
and  a  dried  state.  The  wood  is  used  fior  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  on  account  of 
its  toughness,  very  useful  for  constructing  ship-bottoms,  not  being  so  liable  to 
split  by  accidental  shocks.  It  is  found  an  excellent  lining  for  stone-carts,  barrows, 
&c,  and  used  in  turnery,  millwork,  coopery,  &c 
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2^  SALIX  BABYLONICA.     (Linn.) 

BABTLONiAM,  OB  wnpiNG  WILLOW.     (BoTrer'fl  groQp  FragiUi,) 

Specific  characten* — A  native  of  AbIa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  near 
Babylon,  whence  its  name,  and  China,  as  weU  as  of  the  north  of  Afiioa.  There  are 
seyeral  rarieties,  all  of  which  are  only  planted  as  ornamental  trees,  for  which  they 
are  yeiy  vaefol  and  striking.  The  oelebrated  willow  of  Napoleon  is  a  slight 
▼ariety  of  this  species. 

S""  SATiTX  OAPREA.  {Linn.) 
GOAT  WILLOW.  (Boner's  group  OincrcoB,) 
Specific  charactein. — Indigenous  to  Britain,  and  foond  in  woods.  A  middle- 
sixed  tree,  with  spreading,  ronnd,  brown,  or  purplish  branches ;  leaves  laiger  and 
broader  than  in  any  other  species,  deep  green  aboye,  with  a  downy  rip,  corered 
with  a  white  down  beneath.  It  is  yery  nsefiil  for  coppice-wood,  and  em^yed  fbr 
constructing  fences,  &c. 

e  SALIX  FORBYANA.    (SmUh.) 
forbt's  willow.     (Borrer's  group  Purpureas.) 
Sjpecific  charactmt. — ^A  natiye  of  England,  and  yaluable  for  the  finer  sorts  of 
wicker-work,  basket-making,  &c 

6°  SALIX  FRAGILIS.  {Linn.) 
BRiTTLs-TWiooBi),  OB  OBACK  WILLOW.  (Borrer^s  group  FragUcs.) 
Specific  charactcre. — Indigenous  to  Britain,  generally  on  the  banks  of  riyers  and 
marshy  grounds.  A  tall  bushy  tree,  from  80  to  90  feet  in  height.  It  is  easily  to 
be  distinguished  from  other  species  of  this  genus  by  the  way  the  branches  are  dis- 
posed, not  straight  outward  from  the  trunk  as  usual,  but  crossing  each  other. 
The  branches  are  round  and  yery  smooth,  and  readily  detach  themselyes  from  the 
trunk,  especially  in  spring.  The  wood,  especially  of  the  young  shoots,  is  extremely 
brittle,  hence  its  name. 
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e**  SALIX  RUSSELLLA.NA.    (Smith.) 
DUKE  OF  Bedford's  willow.     (Borrer's  group  FragUa.) 

Specific  eharactcn, — A  tree  attaining  often  80  or  90  feet  in  height ;  indigenous 
to  Britain,  inhabiting  marshy  woods  and  grounds ;  it  flowers  in  April  and  Maj ; 
leaves  deeply  sinuated  and  much  attenuated ;  branches  long,  straight,  and  slender, 
not  angular  in  their  insertion  like  those  of  S,  frctgilU,  by  which  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  one  even  when  stripped  of  its  leaves. 

It  is  a  very  valuable  timber  tree,  brought  into  notice  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  by  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford.  On  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  a 
plantatbn  of  it  has  been  found  to  yield  an  extraordinary  profit  after  a  few  years. 
The  bark  contains  the  tanning  principle  in  a  superior  degree  to  the  oak,  and 
has  further  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  in  agues.  This  species  is  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  truncheons,  and  grows  in  a  variety  of  soils  and  situa- 
tions ;  but  a  good  soil  near  water  brings  it  to  the  greatest  perfection. 

r  SALIX  TRIANDRA.    (Linn.) 

BASKET  WILLOW.     (Borrer's  group  Triandr(B,) 

SptdJU  chcwctctera, — A  native  of  Britain,  forming  a  tree  30  feet  in  height, 
but  seldom  allowed  to  grow  uncut,  and  usually  met  with  in  osier  grounds,  produc- 
ing annually  long  tough  rods,  from  eight  to  nine  feet  in  length,  used  for  wicker- 
work,  hoops,  &c.,  and  considered  very  valuable  by  osier-workers.  Leaves  perfectly 
smootiu 

8^  SALIX  VIMINALIS.     (Linn,) 

Twioer  WILLOW,  ob  common  osier.     (Borrer's  group  Viminalce,) 

Specijic  charcicten. — A  native  of  England,  growing  in  wet  meadows,  and  flowers 
in  April  and  May ;  leaves  linear,  somewhat  lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  entire,  wavy, 
snow-white,  silvery  beneath  ;  branches  straight  and  slender.  It  is  very  valuable 
for  its  vigorous  growth,  and  cultivated  largely  for  basket-making  and  hoops. 
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VII.  POPULUS.     {Toum.) 

AmmtalAlUanee  ofLmdley;  Nat,  Ord.  ScUicaceof ;  Linn,  CI.  22,  Ord.  7. 


English — POPLAR. 
FrmicM — Pbvplier. 
Chrwum — Pappsl. 


Duuh — Abeelboom. 
ItaUan — PlOPPO. 
Spamsk — ^AuLMO. 


Ruuian — ^ToPOL. 

PoHik—TOFOhA. 

Dmmk — POPPBL. 


Centric  characters, — Deddaous  trees,  mostlj  attaining  a  laige  size ;  inhabiting 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Thej  are  nsnaHj  of  remarkablj  rapid  growth,  and 
easily  propagated  hj  cuttings.  Bractese  to  the  flower  of  each  sex  laciniated  in  i 
its  terminal  edge.  Male  flower  consists  of  a  calyx  and  at  least  eight  stamens, 
often  of  many  more ;  female  flower  consists  of  a  calyx  and  a  pistil ;  leaves  with  , 
the  disk  more  or  less  oblate,  and  the  petiole  generally  compressed  in  the  ptrt 
adjoining  the  disk.  AH  the  species  exhibit  more  or  less  a  d^^ree  of  tremalons 
motion  when  agitated  by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind. 

1^  POPULUS  ALBA.    (Linn.) 


j^2wA— White  Poplab,  ob  Abele  Tree. 
Frenek—FKVVLnR  BI.ANO. 


Oerman — SiLBEE  Pappel. 
Dutth  —Abeelboom. 


SpcciJU  characterB, — This  tree  is  indigenous  to  most  parts  of  Europe,  though, 
perhaps  not  to  Britain ;  and  supposed  to  have  only  been  introduced  fVom  the  Con- 
tinent. It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  attains  a  height  of  fWmi  80  to  90  feet,  and 
flowers  in  March.  Leayer  three-lobed  and  toothed,  varying  very  much  in  foim, 
on  young  branches  almost  palmate ;  blunt-pointed,  veiny,  dark  green  and  smooth 
above,  covered  with  a  thick  white  down  on  the  under  side.  Wood  employed  for 
making  packing-cases,  and  similar  purposes,  being  rather  soft  and  spongy. 

2^  POPULUS  NIGRA.    (Linn.) 
EngUik — Black  Poplar.  |  /Wndk— Pbupliee  Noir.  |  Chnman — Schwarze  Pappel. 
Specific  characters, — A  native  of  Europe,  widely  di£fiised,  especiaUy  to  the 
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south,  and  formerly  very  extenBively  employed  in  Britiali  plantations.  A  tree  from 
50  to  80  feet  high,  with  an  ample  head,  and  flowers  in  March  and  April.  Leaves 
deltoid,  pointed,  serrated,  smooth  on  both  sides ;  catkins  loose,  cylindrical ;  stigmas 
four,  simple,  and  spreading.  It  prefers  a  rich  soil,  near  running  water,  where  it 
win  grow  three  to  four  feet  every  season.  Wood  yellow,  soft,  and  more  fibrous 
than  any  other  kind  of  poplar,  and  for  that  reason  well  adapted,  and  extensively 
used  for  turnery.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  that  of  old  trees,  which 
becomes  corky,  often  employed  by  fishermen  to  keep  their  nets  afloat. 


VIII.  JUGLANS.    {Linn.) 

Quemal  Alliance  of  Lindley  ;  Nat,  Ord.  Juglandacecs ;  Linn,  CI,  21,  Ord,  9. 

WALNUT. 

Generic  characteri, — Large  trees,  natives  of  Asia  and  North  America.  Leaf- 
bud  not  covered  by  scales ;  leaves  alternate,  pinnate ;  leaflets  ^yq  to  nineteen, 
opposite,  with  one  terminating;  flowers  unisexual,  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one 
plant.  Male  flowers  in  cylindrical,  drooping,  solitary,  catkins ;  calyx  ^Ye  to  six 
scales,  that  are  attached  to  a  bractea,  at  a  distance  £rom  its  base  and  tip ;  stamens 
eighteen  to  thirty-six.  Female  flowers  solitary,  or  a  few  in  a  group,  terminal  on 
shoots  of  the  same  year,  whereas  the  male  flowers  are  produced  on  shoots  of  the 
previous  year ;  calyx  ovate,  including  and  adhering  to  the  ovary,  except  in  the 
four-toothed  tip ;  petals  four,  small,  inserted  into  the  firee  part  of  the  calyx ;  ovary 
of  one  cell,  and  one  erect  ovule ;  stigmas  two  to  three,  fleshy,  scaly,  with  glands ; 
fruit  a  drupe,  with  a  covering,  fleshy  externally,  but  fibrous  inside,  and  opens  ir- 
regularly, inclosing  a  two-valved  nut,  containing  one  seed,  which  is  edible. 


1°  JUGLANS  REGLA.-    (Linn.) 


EngUih^Couuov  Walnut. 
French — NOTE  a  COMMUN. 
DfUck — OCKEBKOOTKNBOOM. 


German — G  bmeinb 

Walnxjss. 
ItaUan — NOCB. 


Spanish — KOQAL. 
Cochin-Chinese — Cat  Hach  dao. 
Russian — Obbskia  obbchi. 


Specific  characters, — ^A  tree  of  enormous  magnitude,  indigenous  to  Persia,  and 
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also  to  China,  as  asserted  b/  some.  Bnmohos  large,  spieading ;  leaves  with  tluee 
or  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  with  one  termiBaUng,  which  is  longer  than  the  rest ;  flowers 
in  April  and  Maj  in  Britain ;  male  flowers  in  catkins,  pendulous  near  tiie  points 
of  the  shoots ;  bark  thick,  and  deeply  furrowed  on  the  trunk,  but  on  the  upper 
branches  it  is  grey  and  smooth.  The  leaves  when  bruised  exhale  a  strong  aromatic 
odour.  The  fruit  is  green  and  oval,  containing  a  nut,  which  is  small  and  hard  in 
the  wild  species,  but  about  one  uid  a  half  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  inc^ies  in 
diameter  in  some  of  the  cultiyated  varieties.  The  nuts  constitute  a  great  commer- 
cial article,  used  as  a  dessert  firuit  when  dry,  and  on  the  Continent  an  oil  is  ex- 
tracted, which  is  equiyalent,  when  new,  to  oUto  oil.  They  are  pickled  and  pre- 
served in  a  green  state,  and  ketchup  is  made  of  them.  Besides  being  important 
as  a  fruit-tree,  it  is  of  considerable  value  as  a  timber-tree.  The  wood  is  compact, 
veined,  of  a  brown  colour,  beautifully  light  and  dark  shaded,  and  easy  to  be  worked. 
It  is  used  for  all  sorts  of  cabinet-work,  turnery,  &c.,  and  on  account  of  its  strength 
and  elasticity  preferred  to  any  other  wood  for  gun-stocks.  The  walnut  is  pro- 
pagated by  the  nuts,  which  are  often  sown  on  the  spot  where  they  are  to  remaio, 
but  transplanting  is  decidedly  preferable,  and  now  generally  adopted.  It  attains 
the  greatest  perfection  in  a  stifl;  dry,  deep  loam,  but  will  gtow  in  a  variety  of 
soils,  except  in  such  as  are  saturated  with  stagnant  water.  It  is  said  that  trees 
growing  on  a  calcareous  soil  have  the  best  flavoured  fruits,  and  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  oil. 


IX.  CASTANEA.    {Tovm.) 

Quernal  Alliance  ofLindky ;  Nctt,  Ord.  Corylaeea;  Linn.  CL  21,  Ord,  9. 


English — Chesnut. 
French — ChataiGNIEB. 
Qerman — TastanieNBAdm. 


ita^n^-CASTAONO. 

Spanith — Castano. 
Portttguese — Castanheibo. 


Shwdish — Oastanibtb^. 
Russian — Keschtam. 


Oeneric  charaeten. — Trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  tempente  Bone  of  tiie 
northern  hemisphere,  the  south  of  Europe,  middle  of  Asia,  North  America,  and<tf  the 
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iBoontaiiis  in  the  Moluoea  Archipelago.  Le^yes  alternate,  entire  or  serrated,  plaited 
in  the  bad ;  flowers  nniseznal  or  rarely  bisexual ;  those  of  distinct  sexes  upon  one 
plant ;  male  flower  consists  of  a  six-parted  calyx,  and  ten  to  fifteen  stamens  af- 
fixed to  its  bottom,  and  extended  beyond  its  mouth ;  female  flower  consists  of 
an  oTaiy,  tapered  to  the  tip,  clothed  with  a  calyx,  crowned  by  its  six-to-eight- 
deft  limb,  and  bearing  as  many  styles  and  cells,  with  two  pendulous  o?ules  in 
each.  The  male  flowers  are  sessile,  and  arranged  in  groups  along  an  axillary 
etaUc.  Each  group  consists  of  many  flowers,  and  is  involucrated  by  a  bractea 
and  a  bracteole.  The  female  flowers  two  to  three  or  more  together,  within 
a  bell-shaped  and  externally  bristly  involncre.  The  groups  ore  disposed  on  terminal 
stalks,  that  are  lengthened  out  as  the  flowers  advance  to  the  fruit.  Fruit  in  a 
four-Talved  involucre,  inclosing  two  to  three  nuts ;  the  rest  of  the  ovaries  being 
abortive. 


1"^  CASTANEA  VESCA.     (GcBrtner.) 


EnffUsk—BwRET  OR  Spanish  Ohbsnut. 
French — Chataionb. 


Oertaan — SlISSX  Kastamib. 


Specific  characters. — A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe ;  date  of  introduction  to  Britain  is  unknown ;  but,  on 
account  of  the  aged  and  large  specimens  found  in  various  parts,  a  belief  is  current 
that  it  is  indigenous.  It  forms  an  umbrageous  tree,  often  upwards  of  80  feet  in 
hdght,  and  attains  a  great  age.  Leaves  ellqitio-lanoeolate,  acute,  smooth,  with 
many  transverse  veins,  terminating  in  sharp  serratures ;  de^  shining  green  above, 
pale,  or  some^mee  glaucous,  beneath.  The  flowers  are  ^ooduced  on  the  wood  of  the 
current  year,  in  sessile  tuf%s,  along  the  common  stalk ;  the  stamens  are  numerous 
and  spreading ;  the  fertile  flowers  are  fewer  than  the  barren  ones,  placed  on  stalks 
which  lengthen  as  the  fruit  advances  to  perfection.  The  styles  are  about  six,  with 
long,  smooth,  bright  stigmas ;  nuts  large,  broad,  ovate,  generally  two,  flat  on  the 
inner  side,  and  attached  by  a  scar  to  the  bottom  of  the  greatly  enlarged  calyx.  A 
deep  sandy  loam  is  its  fiivourite  soil,  but  can  adapt  itself  to  a  variety  of  soils.   The 
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wood  of  young  trees  is  veiy  durable,  and  valued  for  poles  and  similar  purposes, 
whereas  that  of  laiger  trees  is  not  of  much  value  except  for  fueL  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  it  is  very  useful  in  parks,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  oak,  which  it  also 
rivals  in  longevity.  In  the  south  of  England  it  is  grown  as  a  firuit-tree,  for  the 
nuts,  which  do  not  come  to  perfection  farther  north. 


X.  VIBURNUM.    (Linn.) 

Cinchonal  AUumce  of  Lindley  ;  ^o^.  Ord,  OaprifoliacecB  ;  Unn,  CI,  5,  Ord.  3, 

VIBURNUM. 

Cfeneric  characters. — Shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  of  easy  culture  and 
propagation ;  leaves  opposite,  petiolate ;  coiymbs  of  flowers  terminal ;  flowers 
usually  white,  but  sometimes  verging  to  a  rose  colour ;  limb  of  calyx  five-deft, 
permanent ;  ooroUa  rotate,  subcampanulate,  and  tubular ;  berry  ovate  or  globose, 
one-seeded  from  abortion,  crowned  by  ten  oalydne  teeth. 

1°  VIBURNUM  OPULIS.     (Linn.) 


EngUth — Guelder  Rose. 
French — ^ViORNB  Obibr. 


Qtrman — Schnebball. 
luiUan — ViBURNO. 


Specific  characten. — A  native  of  Europe  and  part  of  Asia,  growing  in  moist 
hedges  and  swampy  thickets,  as  a  shrub,  firom  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  but  laiger 
in  a  cultivated  state.  Branches  smooth,  green ;  leaves  bright  green  in  summer, 
changing  to  a  pink  or  crimson  hue  in  autumn.  They  are  broad,  three-lobed, 
acuminate,  unequally-serrated,  veiny,  beset  with  glands  along  the  petioles ;  cymes 
pedunculate,  white,  with  linear  bractese ;  several  of  the  marginal  flowers  dilated, 
flat,  radiant,  and  without  stamens  or  pistil ;  berries  elliptical,  bright  red,  veiy 
juicy,  but  bitter  and  nauseous.  They  are  eaten  in  Sweden,  and  a  spirit  is  distilled 
from  them  in  Siberia.     It  is  a  handsome  shrub,  but  may  be  trained  to  a  low  tree. 
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English — Eldeb. 
French — Sureau. 
eformoM— HOHLUNDEB. 


Ituinan — BCJSINA. 
Polish— Bez, 
Chinae — U-OHI7-TI7. 


XI.  SAMBUCUS.    (Lmn.) 

CinchoncU  Alliance  of  Lvndley  ;  Nat.  Ord.  Caprifoliacece  ;  Linn.  CI,  5,  Ord.  3. 

Dutch — Vlie  bboom. 
JtaUcM — Sambuco. 
SpcMish — Sauco. 

Oeneric  charucten. — Calyx  small,  divided  into  five  deep  segments,  permanent 
ooToUa  rotate,  urceolar,  five-lobed ;  Ipbee  obtuse ;  stamens  five,  about  the  length  of 
the  corolla ;  filaments  awl-shaped ;  anthers  roundish,  heart-shaped  ;  style  none ; 
stigmas  three,  obtuse ;  berry  globular,  pulpy,  of  one  cell,  containing  three  to  fire 
seeds,  which  are  convex  on  the  outside  and  angular  inside. 

1^  SAMBUCUS  NIGRA.,    (Lmn.) 

COMMON  eldeb. 

Specific  charact&n. — Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets,  usually  ^Ye^  smooth,  deep  green, 
ovate  or  oblong-oval,  acuminated ;  the  lower  leaves  sometimes  trifoliate ;  cymes 
with  five  main  branches ;  branches  when  a  year  old  covered  with  smooth  grey 
bark,  and  filled  with  a  light  spongy  pith ;  flowers  cream-coloured ;  berries  globu- 
lar, purplish  black ;  stalks  reddish.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  Britain  though  now 
very  common.  The  fruit  is  used  for  making  a  sort  of  wine.  The  dried 
flowers  make  a  fragrant  kind  of  tea.  The  wood  ib  hard  and  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish,  and  is  used  by  the  makers  of  combs  and  mathematical  instruments  instead 
of  box  and  dogwood.  The  bark  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  dye.  It  attains  to 
the  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet. 


XII.  FRAXINUS.    {T(mm.) 

Solanal  Alliance  of  lAndley  ;  Nat,  Ord,  OleacecB ;  Linn,  CI.  23,  Ord.  2. 


English — ^ASH. 
French — Fbene. 
derman — EsCHE. 
Dutch — ESCHXBOOM. 


/toitan— Fbassino. 
Spanish — Fbesno. 
Russian — Jas. 


Polish — Jesion. 
Danish — AsK. 
Portuguese — F  bbixo. 


Generic  cho/racters. — Flowers  polygamous ;  calyx  none,  or  four-parted,  or  four 
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toothed  ;  oorolla  none ;  stamens  two  in  the  male  flowers ;  anthers  sessOe  or  on 
short  footstaUn,  dehiscing  outwardly ;  female  flowers  each  with  a  pistil  that  has 
a  bifld  stigma ;  fruit  two-celled,  compressed,  winged  at  top ;  cells  one-^seeded ; 
leaves  compound,  opposite,  without  stipules,  deciduous,  unequally  pinnate ;  flowers 
in  lateral  racemes,  greenish  yellow.  Trees,  natives  of  Eun^,  Asia,  and  Nortii 
America.  The  geaos  is  sopposed  to  consist  of  from  30  to  40  distinct  species ;  aU 
the  species  have  a  tendency  lo  spcnrt  into  vfurieties,  and  the  {oobability  is,  that 
these  aze  not  above  15  or  20  real  species. 

r  FRAXINUS  •EXCELSIOR.     {Linn.) 

TALL  OB  COMMON  ASH. 

Specific  characters. — ^Leaflets  almost  sessile,  lanceolate-oblong,  acuminate,  ser- 
rated, wedge-like  at  the  base ;  flowers  naked,  in  loose  spikes ;  fruit  obliquely  emar- 
ginate  at  the  apex ;  leaves  five,  or  sometimes  six  pair  of  leaflets.  Flowers  are 
occasionally  found  on  the  same  tree,  only  male,  or  only  female,  and  sometimes 
hermaphrodite.     Flowers  in  March  and  April.     Seeds  are  ripe  in  October. 

A  large  tree,  from  40  to  80  feet  in  height,  native  of  Britain  and  o^er  parts  of 
Europe,  and  very  extensively  cultivated  in  Scotland,  being  considered  one  of  &e 
most  valuable  of  hard-wood  timber-trees  for  general  country  purposes ;  is  mudi 
used  by  carpenters,  coach-builders,  coopers,  and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  im- 
plements ;  and  although  somewhat  diminished  in  value  since  the  general  use  of 
iron  for  machines,  it  still  ranks  next  to  the  oak  in  importance  and  utility.  Like 
the  sweet  chestnut  this  tree  difl^ers  from  most  other  timben  in  being  more  valu- 
able when  of  rapid  growth ;  beams  of  fiMt-grown  ash  are  found  to  bear  the  greatest 
weight  of  any  European  tree,  the  oak  not  excepted.  It  grows  in  a  great  variety 
of  soils  and  exposures,  but  prefers  a  strong  good  loam  with  moderate  moisture  and 
shelter,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  hOls  or  glens.  The  green  wood  is  excellent 
for  fuel,  is  greedily  cropped  by  cattle  in  spring,  especially  deer,  when  it  is  found 
to  contain  a  sweet,  sugary,  inflammable  juice,  which  is  pleasant  to  the  taste.  In 
the  warm  climate  of  the  south  of  Europe  it  pelds  manna,  and  the  bark  is  said  to  be 
tooic  and  £dbrifngal,  and  the  leaves  as  caithartic  as  ihoee  of  «euia,  produeuig  an 
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action  upon  the  Iddneys. '   Manj  other  trees  are  improyed  bj  being  grown  along 
with  it,  especially  the  larch. 


XIII.  OENUS.    (Pers.) 

Solanal  Alliance  of  Lindley  ;  Nat,  Ord.  Oleacecs;  Linn,  CI.  2,  Ord,  1, 


Enffliah—TH^  FLOWERING 
OR  Manna  Ash. 

FrmKh  —  hB    FaXNB    A 
FLEURS. 


German  —  DiE  BLiiHENDE 

ESCHB. 
JcoJiaM— Obno. 
Spanish — Orno. 


Portuguese — Ornbiro. 
Hebrew — 'Oren. 
G^rMJb— Orbihb  mblia. 


Oenerie  charaeterg. — Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  of  distinct  sexes ;  caljz  four- 
parted  or  four-toothed ;  corolla  four-parted ;  segments  long,  ligolate ;  stamens  with 
long  filaments ;  stigma  emarginate ;  samara  on^-oelled,  one-seeded,  win^^ 

1**  ORNUS  EUROP^A.     (Pen.) 

OOMHON  FLOWEBnrO  ASH. 

Spedjie  characten.^'Ije&reB  with  three  or  fbur  pairs  of  lanceolate  or  elliptic, 
attenuated,  serrated,  stalked  leaflets,  entire  at  the  base,  downy  beneath ;  flowers 
greenish  white ;  young  branches  purplish,  with  yellow  dots ;  buds  cinereous. 

A  spreading  deciduous  tree  from  the  south  of  Europe,  attaining  the  height  of 
from  35  to  45  feet.  Introduced  in  1730.  Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Seeds 
ripe  in  October.  Is  a  very  handsome  tree,  producing  flowers  in  great  abundance 
The  timber  is  much  inferior  to  the  common  ash,  being  coarse  and  brittle.  The 
manna  of  commerce  is  procured  in  great  abundance  from  this  species,  being  a 
juice  which  flows  spontaneously  from  the  tree,  but  is  more  copiously  obtained  by 
incision  of  the  bark.  There  are  several  sorts  of  manna,  yiz.,  the  Common  Brown 
or  Fat  Manna,  the  Manna  in  Tear,  and  the  Carulated  and  Flaky.  This  sweet 
gentle  purgative  may  be  given  with  safety  to  infants,  and  people  of  weak  constitu- 
tion. Dr  Lindley  says,  "  that  the  sweetness  of  the  substance  is  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  sugar,  but  to  a  distinct  principle  called  Mannite,  which  differs  £rom 
sugar  in  not  fermenting  with  water  and  yeast." 
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XIV.  ARBUTUS.    {Tmm.) 

Erical  Alliance  of  Lindley  ;  Nat.  Ord,  Ericacea;  Linn.  CI.  10,  Ord,  1. 


EngUsK — Stbawberbt  Tree. 
Frmeh — Aebousibb. 


Qerman — Ebdbeerbaum. 
Italian — A  BBATBO. 


Generic  cha/racters. — Evergreen  small  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  Canary  Islands,  and  North  America,  bordering  Mexico  and  Chili,  vecy 
handsome  and  hardy  in  this  country.  They  are  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or 
grafts,  and  grow  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat ;  calyx  with  fiVQ  divisions ;  corolla 
hypogenous,  globose,  or  ovate-campanulate,  five-deft,  reflexed ;  stamens  ten ;  ovaiy 
five-oelled,  eacb  cell  many-seeded ;  style  simfde ;  stigma  obtuse ;  berries  subglo- 
bose,  granulate-tuberculed,  five-oelled;  seeds  angular,  small,  with  a  ooriaceoos 
cover. 

1°  ARBUTUS  UNEDO.     {Liwa.) 


SngUah — COMMON  Steawbebbt  Tbeb. 
French — Abbousibb  Commun. 
G^tfrmon— Gemeineb  Ebdbeebbaum. 
ItaUan — Abbatbo. 


Spanish — Madbono. 
Modem  Greek — Eomaa. 
Rtutian — Ljesnaja  Jablon. 
PoUah — Jbzowea  Wloska. 


Specijic  cliaracterB, — An  evergreen  tree,  attaining  above  20  feet  in  height,  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  adjoining  the  Medi- 
terranean, forming  usually  a  shrub  when  not  trained  otherwise,  but  only 
considered  an  ornamental  plant  in  this  country,  and  as  such  it  is  very  valu- 
able. In  the  countries  along  the  Mediterranean,  a  sugar  and  a  very  good  spirit 
are  extracted  from  its  berries.  The  bark  is  used  by  tanners,  and  the  wood,  which 
is  white,  hardy,  and  heavy,  yields  charcoal  which  is  much  valued.  Branchlets 
clothed  with  glandular  hairs ;  leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  glabrous,  serrulated ; 
flowers  produced  in  autumn,  bell-shaped,  nodding,  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red, 
which,  together  with  its  scarlet  berries  (the  fruit  of  last  year's  flowers,  now  oome 
to  perfection),  render  the  plant  extremely  handsome,  especially  at  a  time  when  aD 
deciduous  trees  lose  their  foliage,  or  have  already  fallen  into  a  dormant  state. 
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XV.  RHODODENDRON.  {Lmn.) 

Erical  AUtcmce  of  lAndley  ;  Nat,  Ord,  Ericacea  ;  Linn,  CI.  10,  Ord.  1. 


ITn^^^— RhODODEND  RON. 
French — Alpen-Rosb. 


Qerman — Rhododendron. 

Butch — ROOZELAAR. 


i^UM^on—Pj  ANI8CHNIK. 
ranarian— SCHEI. 


Chneric  charact&ra. — Evergreen  shrubs,  sometixnes  arborescent,  a  few  species 
epiphitaly  inhabiting  the  Alps  of  Europe  and  Middle  Asia,  as  well  as  North 
America  and  the  Indies  and  neighbouring  islands ;  leaves  alternate,  entire,  and 
showj ;  corymbose,  terminal  flowers  of  a  red,  yellow,  purple,  or  white  colour. 
Cultivated  in  sandy  peat,  rather  moist,  and  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  cuttings, 
and  grafting. 

1^  RHODODENDRON  ARBOREUM.     {Smith.) 

BngUMh — Tree  Rhododendron.  |      Oermcm — Baum  Alpbn-Rose. 

French — Rhododendron  d'Arbuste.     | 

Specific  charact^n, — Native  of  Nepal,  on  the  mountains  of  Narainhetey,  where 
it  iB  called  ''  booram''  by  the  natives.  Leaves  lanceolate-acute,  silvery  beneath, 
tapering  to  the  base ;  peduncles  and  calyxes  woolly ;  segments  of  corolla  two-lobed, 
with  crenulately-curled  margins ;  capsule  ten-celled,  tomentose.  A  most  beautiful 
species,  bat  requires  the  most  sheltered  situations  in  the  lower  temperatures  of  this 
country.  Flowers  various  tints  of  scarlet,  which  are  influenced  in  density  by  tem- 
perature and  exposure.  They  are  collected  in  heads  terminating  the  branches,  ren- 
dering the  plant  a  most  imposing  object. 

2^  RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM.     (Xmn.) 

FONTIC  BHODODENDRON. 

Specific  eharacien. — Native  of  Asia  Minor,  at  Pontus,  and  the  Caucasus,  as 
well  as  Iberia  and  Gibraltar,  forming  a  shrub  about  10  feet  in  height,  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  smooth  on  both  sides,  attenuated 
towards  the  thick  petioles,  of  a  wide  lanceolate  flmn,  with  a  streak  on  the  upper 
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surfaoe ;  ooroUa  large,  with  oTate-acute  or  lanceolate  segments,  having  a  Y&iietj  of 
colours,  from  purple  to  red  and  white,  and  intermediate  tints.  It  is  quite  hardy 
in  this  country,  and  thrives  best  in  somewhat  moist  situations,  in  peat  or  sandy 
loam.  Generally  employed  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  for  underwood,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  very  useful,  besides  being  a  most  handsome  flowering  shrub, 
fit  for  any  garden,  especially  its  varieties,  which  are  improved  in  tint  by  fecun- 
dation with  other  species  of  more  brilliant  colours. 


XVI.  ACER.    (Linn.) 

Sapindal  AUicMce  oflAndUy;  Nat.  Ord.  Aceracece;  Unn.  CI.  23,  Ord.  1. 


EngUsh — Maple  OR  Plane. 
.FVmicA— Ebablb. 


German — Aborm. 
Ihitch — Aborn. 


/taJtoM— ACERO. 
Sp'aniih — AroB. 


Omeric  characters, — Calyx  and  ooroUa  generally  divided  into  five  parts,  or  never 
more  than  nine  or  less  than  four ;  stamens  varying  from  five  to  twelve ;  anthers 
two-lobed ;  carpels  (usually  known  as  keys)  two,  rarelj  three ;  leaves  generally 
toothed  and  lobed ;  flowers  greenish  yellow ;  the  tips  of  the  wings  of  the  keys 
of  several  species  becoming  red  as  autumn  advances.  The  species  are  deciduous 
trees,  natives  of  Europe  and  northern  parts  of  America ;  some  are  also  found 
in  Asia,  on  the  Himalajas.  They  are  hardy  in  this  country,  and  easilj  propagated 
by  seed. 

1°  ACER  CAMPBSTRE.  (Xitm.) 

COMMON  ENGLISH  OR  FIELD  MAPLE. 

Specific  charactcTB. — Leaves  cordate,  five-toothed  lobes ;  anthers  hairy  between 
l^e  lobes ;  capsules  downy  and  spreading  horizontally ;  racemes  erect ;  wings  of 
fruit  much  divaricated. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  England,  but  not  of  Scotland,  and  seldom  attains  to  more 
than  20  feet  in  height.    It  is  not  planted  in  this  country,  except  as  an  ornamental 
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tree.  It  bears  clipping  well,  and  is  consequently  introduced  in  geometrical  gardens, 
and  for  hedges.  The  wood,  which  is  compact  and  finely  veined,  is  used  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent  for  furniture.  It  also  makes  excellent  fuel  and 
good  charooaL 

2°  ACER  PLATANOIDES.     (Linn.) 

NOKWAT  MAFLB. 

Specific  charctcten, — Leaves  smooth,  cordate,  and  five-lobed;  lobes  acuminated, 
with  coarse,  few,  acute  teeth ;  corymbs  stalked,  erect,  and,  as  well  as  the  fruit, 
smooth ;  fruit  with  divaricated  wings. 

This  tree  was  introduced  during  the  last  century,  and  now  constitutes  one  of  our 
most  ornamental  trees.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  very  fragrant.  The  leaves 
are  smoother  than  the  preceding  species.  The  bark  is  of  a  reddish-brown.  It 
attains  a  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  growing  rapidly  the  first  ten  or  twenty  years.  The 
wood  is  soft,  but  capable  of  a  good  polish,  and  looks  well,  being  finely  grained. 

3^  ACER  PSEUDO-PLATANUS.     (itfw.) 

STCAXOBE,  GREAT  IfAPLE,  OR  FALSE  PLANE. 

Specific  characten, — Leaves  palmate,  smooth,  with  five  acuminated  unequally- 
toothed  lobes ;  racemes  compound  and  pendulous,  with  the  rachis  as  well  as 
filaments  of  stamens  hairy ;  flowers  in  May  and  June,  attains  to  30  feet  upwards, 
but  seldom  above  60.  This  tree  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Britain,  as  we  have 
notice  of  it  in  Chaucer  in  the  14th  century.  We  have,  however,  no  distinct  record 
of  its  introduction. 

The  wood  is  firm  and  of  compact  grain,  does  not  warp  or  become  worm-eaten  ; 
it  is  used  for  minor  in-door  articles,  and  usually  brings  a  good  price  in  the  market, 
—from  2/  to  3/  per  foot. 

It  is  a  remarkably  hardy  tree,  growing  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  and  is 
found  well  adapted  for  damp  tenacious  soils,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  sea-blast. 
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4**  ACER  SACCHARINtJM.     (Linn.) 

SUGAB  MAPLB. 

Specific  chanideri, — Leayes  cordate,  smooth,  glauoous  beoeaih, pabnatdj  £▼«- 
lobed ;  lobes  acuminated,  serrately  toothed ;  ooiymbs  drooping,  on  short  peduncles ; 
pedicels  hairy ;  fruit  smooth,  with  wings  diverging. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  extensively  cultivated  for  the  iogar 
extracted  from  it.  It  is  not  much  grown  in  this  country,  excepting  as  an  orna- 
mental tree :  it  attains  the  height  of  from  40  to  50  feet.  The  wood  is  not  very 
durable,  and  when  exposed  to  moisture  is  apt  to  decay.  It  is,  however,  frequently 
used  for  furniture,  having  a  fine  white  silky  lustre  when  polished. 

5^  ACER  STRIATUM. 

STRIPBD-BAR&XD  MAPLB. 

Specific  eharacteri, — Leaves  cordate,  three-lobed,  acuminated,  finely  and  acutely 
serrated  ;  racemes  pendulous,  simple ;  petals  oval ;  fruit  smooth,  with  wings 
diverging. 

This  tree  is  also  a  native  of  America,  and  not  much  known  in  this  country.  The 
wood  is  finely  grained  and  white,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  hoUy,  by  fiimitare- 
makers. 


XVII.  ^SCULUS.     {lAnn.) 

Sapindal  AllicMce  of  lAndUy ;  Nat,  Ord,  8apind<ic4ce ;  Linn.  CI.  7,  Ord,  I. 
JE^^A— HoRSB  Cbesnut.  I  .FWn«A— Marronibb  D'lifDB.   I   German — Rossxastakib. 

Generic  chara^ctere, — Trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting  Northern  India  and  North 
America.     Leaves  opposite,  petiolated,  palmated,  with  five  to  nine  leaflets ;  leaf- 
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lets  sessile,  featherj-nerred,  serrated,  or  petiolated ;  flowers  produced  in  racemes 
or  panicles,  polygamous ;  calyx  campanulate  or  tnbulous,  five  parted  or  toothed, 
very  small  and  unequal ;  corolla  five-petalled ;  stamens  six  to  eight ;  anthers 
two-celled,  ovary  roundish,  trigonal,  three-celled,  with  two  OTules  in  each ;  capsule 
coriaceous,  smooth  or  spiny,  three-celled,  or  with  one  or  two  ahortive;  seeds 
singly  or  rarely  two,  large  and  globose ;  embryo  without  albumen,  eared ;  coty- 
ledons large,  fleshy,  and  thick ;  plumule  two-leaTed. 

1°  ^SCULUS  HIPPOCASTANUM.     {Linn.) 


JEacjJhVB, 


iCflcnLUsHip- 
pooastanam. 


SngUih  —  Ck)HMON    HossE 

Chbsnut. 
J^V«ncA— Marronieb  d'Inde. 
lUtUan — Ippocastano. 


2>tt(c^— Faardbnkas- 

STENGEBOOM. 
Spanish — ^fisCALo  0A6- 

TANA  DB  CaBALLO. 


GermcM — 0EMBINE  BOSSKAS. 
TANIE. 

Muman — KoNSKOi  oastan. 


Specific  chcvracterM. — ^A  native  of  the  north  of  India,  attaining  above  60  feet 
in  height,  forming  a  pyramid,  and  certainly  a  very  handsome  ornamental  tree  for 
parks,  avenues,  &c.  Leaves  large,  deep  green,  interesting  at  the  time  of  develop- 
ment, which  goes  on  in  rapid  process  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  Shortly 
after  the  leaves  have  expanded,  the  flowers  appear  in  beautiful  spikes,  white, 
with  a  red  and  yellow  tint.  Fruit  ripens  in  September  or  October,  and  faUs  to 
the  ground,  and  not  eatable,  though  the  bitterness,  which  renders  them  useless  as 
food,  can  be  extracted  by  chemical  processes,  and  then,  when  reduced  into  flour 
and  mixed  with  wheat-flour  for  bread,  &c.,  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  very 
nutritious.  This  tree  is  propagated  by  the  seeds,  which  must  be  sown  at  the 
time,  or  soon  after  they  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  first  in  rows,  and  transplatited 
when  they  have  attained  a  desirable  size.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  lind  comes  to 
greatest  perfection  in  deep  dry  loam,  and  situations  sheltered  from  wind,  which 
easily  injures  the  leaves  and  young  shoots.  In  regard  to  hardiness,  it  will  stand 
the  severest  winters  in  any  part  of  Britain.  The  wood  is  white  and  soft,  biit 
answers  well  for  making  packing-cases,  and  other  minor  purposes  requiring  less 
strength  and  resistance  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  atmosf^ere. 
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XVIII.  PYRUS.    (Lindl.) 

RctcU  AlUance  of  lAndUy;  N<U,  Ord,  Pomacea;  Linn,  CI.  12,  Ord,  2. 

Qmeric  charctcten, — Calyx  with  one  oroeolate  tube  and  five-lobed  limb ;  petals 
roundish ;  styles  nsoallj  five,  sometimes  two  to  three ;  fruit  or  pome  closed,  five- 
celled  ;  putamen  cartilaginous ;  seeds  two  in  each  cell ;  testa  cartilaginous ;  leaves 
simple,  alternate,  stalked,  entire,  serrated  or  pinnatelj  diyided ;  flowers  numerous, 
in  C3rmes ;  bracts  awl-shaped,  deciduous. 

Low  trees  and  sometimes  shrubs,  deciduous  or  eyergreen,  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.  One  of  the  most  important  families  in  the  T^^ble 
kingdom,  in  temperate  and  transition  dimates,  for  their  fruits,  and  have  been  for 
ages  extensively  cultivated  and  highly  esteemed. 

r  PYRUS  AUCUPARIA.    {Oc^rtn,) 


£!n^2itA— Fowlxr's  Sbbviob,  ob  Mountain  Ash. 

Fr»Mk — SORBIBUX  DBS  OlSEAUX. 


Gtrman — VOOBLBBERB. 
ItaUcM — SoBBO  Salvatico. 


specific  cha/raeten, — ^Buds  softly  tomentose  ;  leaflets  serrated,  slightly  gli^ 
brous;  pomes  globose. 

Tree  30  to  35  feet  in  height,  with  deciduous  leaves,  very  generally  distributed  all 
over  Europe.  Flowers  white,  in  May.  Fruit  red,  ripe  in  September.  Very  hardy, 
growing,  even  at  elevations  of  2000  to  3000  feet,  very  rapidly  for  the  first  four 
or  ^^Q  years,  after  which  it  forms  a  somewhat  rounded  head.  It  does  not  bear 
lopping.  Grass  grows  well  under  its  shade.  The  wood  is  fine-grained,  hard, 
and  capable  of  being  polished  ;  may  be  stained  any  colour ;  is  used  in  making 
handles  of  knives,  musical  instruments,  and  articles  of  turnery.  The  fruit  is 
dry,  and  abounds  in  malic  acid.  In  Sweden  and  the  north  of  Europe,  a  spirit  is 
made  frx>m  the  berries,  which,  in  times  of  scarcity,  have  also  been  dried  and 
ground  as  a  substitute  for  flour. 
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XIX.  CRAT^GUS.    {lAnn.) 

RomI  Alliance  cf  Lindley ;  Nat.  Ord.  Pomacea ;  Linn,  01.  12,  Ord.  2. 


I!ngK$k — Thorn, 
FrmcK—AhlBiEn, 


German— Dsn  DORN. 
Dutch — DOORN. 


Italicm—OnA.TMQO, 
Spanish^-EBFUiO. 


Generic  cJiaracten. — Calyx  with  an  uroeolate  tube  and  fiye-clefb  limb ;  petals 
orbicular,  spreading ;  ovarium  two  to  five  celled,  styles  two  to  fire,  glabrous ; 
pome  fleshy,  ovate,  closed,  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  containing  a  fleshy  putamen ; 
leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen;  flowers  in  corymbs, 
generally  white  but  sometimes  a  rich  pink ;  bracts  subulate,  deciduous ;  fruit  red, 
^Uow,  or  black. 

1^  CRAT^GUS  OOCCINEA.     {Linn.) 


EngUth—QoABJ^ET  Thorn. 

JV«neA— Nj^FLIBR  iCARLATE. 


Chmtan — Soharlaohrothe  Mispbl. 


Specijie  characters, — ^A  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina;  ar- 
borescent, growing  15  to  20  feet  high ;  leaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  with  lobes, 
acutely  serrated,  glabrous ;  petioles  and  calyxes  pubescent,  glanded ;  petals  orbicu- 
late ;  styles  five ;  firuit  scarlet,  edible.  Introduced  to  Britain  in  1683,  grows  very 
rapidly,  and  forms  a  handsome  small  tree,  with  a  shading  head,  Ihe  breadth  of 
which  usiuJly  exceeds  the  height  of  the  tree. 

2^  CRAT^QUS  OXYACANTHA.     (Linn.) 


EngUth—RAVmORlX.         I  Qerman — Wbissdorn. 
French — ^EPINE  BLANOHB.  I  DomtA^HAOETORN. 


I  ItaUan — Bianco  spino. 
I  <^anw^— Espino  blanoo. 


Specijic  charctcten, — Leaves  obovate,  wedge-shaped,  entire  or  trifid,  glabrous, 
rather  glossy  corymbs  of  several  flowers ;  sepab  glandless,  acute ;  styles  one  to 
three. 

The  common  hawthorn  is  a  native  of  Qieat  Britain.  In  the  wild  state  it  is  gene- 
rally a  shrub,  but  when  planted  in  moderately  rich  soil,  grows  at  the  rate  of  firom 
one  to  three  and  a  half  feet  in  the  year,  till  it  attains  the  height  of  40  or  even  50 
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feet.  It  forms  a  fine  umbrella-like  head,  the  branches  at  length  being  spreading 
and  gracefully  pendulous,  make  it  a  Terj  characteristic  object  in  park  scenery, 
planted  either  singly  or  in  groups.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  diiRcnlt  to  work 
and  liable  to  warp  ;  it  is,  however,  employed  for  mallets  and  teeth  of  mill-wheels, 
and  emits  a  very  powerM  heat  in  burning,  hence  its  general  use  in  heating  ovens 
when  coals  are  scarce.  The  most  important  use,  however,  is  as  a  hedge-plant, 
either  in  single  or  double  rows,  alone  or  mixed  altemately  with  beech  or  privet 
It  forms  a  strong,  durable,  and  efficient  fence,  known  as  <'  Quicks,"  or  live  hedges, 
in  contradistinction  to  dead  thorn  hedges,  made  of  the  branches  of  the  same  pluit 
for  temporary  fences  or  shelter,  a  practice  now  superseded  by  the  use  of  netting 
and  hurdles. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  in  cultivation,  differing  in  the  form  and  colour 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  structure  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  some  of  which  are  beauti- 
fully double,  others  of  the  richest  pink  and  rose  ooloor. 

3°  CRAT^GUS  PUNCTATA.    (AU.) 

DOTTED  FRUITED  TBOEM. 

Specific  chctractcr9.^ — Leaves  obovate,  wedge-shi^d,  glabrous,  serrated ;  calyx 
viUose ;  sepali  awl-shaped,  entire ;  fruit  usually  dotted.  Spreading  tree  20  to  30 
f(Mt  high,  introduced  1746 ;  flowers  white.  May  and  June ;  fruit  scarlet,  but  there 
are  varieties  with  yellow  and  also  purplish  fruit.  Common  in  the  woods  and 
swamps  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  The  wood  is  so  hard  that  the  Indians  use  it 
for  wedges  for  splitting  other  trees. 


XX.  AMYGDALUS.    {Linn.) 

Bo$al  AUicmee of  LindUey ;  Nat.  Ord,  hrupacta;  Idnn.  d.  IS,  Ord.  1. 


Engliih — A  LMOND. 
French  — Am  andieb. 
Germcm — MandblbaUM. 
Dutch — Amandblboom. 


Italian — Mandoelo. 
4>anifA~ALMENDE0. 
Ruisian — HlNDAI<NOB  DEEEVO. 
Chinese— ILiu  BO  OIN, 


Oencric  characten. — Flowers  regular ;  calyx  deciduous,  five-lobed ;  petals  and 
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stamens  arising  from  the  calyx ;  style  terminal ;  fruit  a  drape,  the  nut  two- 
ovnled,  one  and  two  seeded ;  leaves  feather-nervedy  nndirided,  serrate,  with  the 
lower  serratures  or  the  petioles  glanded ;  stipules  not  attached  to  the  petiole ; 
covering  of  the  nut  not  very  fleshy,  the  surface  downy ;  nut  even  or  perforated 
with  little  holes ;  young  leavee  folded  flatwise ;  flowers  sessile,  solitary,  protruded 
before  the  leaves. 

1°  AMYGDALUS  COMMUNIS.     {Linn.) 
Specific  chcuraetcri, — Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  serrulate ;  calyx  bell-shaped  ; 
firoit  compressed  and  rather  egg-shaped. 

This  tree  was  introduced  firom  Asia  in  1538,  and  is  generally  cultivated  for  its 
flowers.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  used  for  veneering  and 
the  handles  of  tools.  The  ^it  is  well  known ;  it  also  yields  gum  and  oil,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hydzo^anic  acid.  The  almond  is  also  used  by  nursery- 
men as  stocks  for  grafting  peaches  and  apricots.  In  this  country  the  almond  is 
found  to  succeed  best  on  a  free  soil  not  over  moist.  The  situation  should  not  be 
exposed  to  high  winds,  as  the  branches  are  apt  to  be  broken  oft.  It  attains  the 
height  of  ftom.  20  to  30  feet  under  favourable  circumstanoes. 


XXI.   PRUNtJS.    (Linn.) 

Roiol  AUicmce  of  UncUey  ;  Nat,  Ord,  DrupaeecB ;  Litm.  CI.  12,  Ord.  1. 


fn^tftV— Plum. 
Frmch — Prunieb. 
Oerman — Pflaumbnbaum. 


DM^cA^-PRtrilCBOOM. 
ItaUcm — Pruono. 
Portugitete — Ambxieira. 


Arabic — Barkvu. 
Rwrian — Sliwnik. 
PoZwA— Sliwina. 


Oeneric  characters. — Drupe  ovate  or  oblong,  fleshy,  quite  glabrous,  covered 
with  a  kind  of  glaucous  bloom,  containing  a  compressed  nut,  which  is  acute  at 
both  ends,  and  a  little  furrowed  at  the  margin,  the  rest  smooth ;  leaves  con- 
volute when  young ;  flowers  usually  disposed  in  umbellate  fascicles,  solitary  on  the 
pedicels,  rising  either  after  or  before  the  leaves. 
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V  PRUNUS  DOMESTICA.     (Linn.) 

CnLTr7ATBD  PLUM. 

Specific  characters, — Branches  spineless ;  flowers  mostly  solitaiy ;  leares  lan- 
oeolate-ovate,  concave  on  the  surface,  not  flat. 

This  plant  has  long  been  onltiTated  in  Britain,  bnt  is  not  indigenous.  The  use 
of  the  fruit  in  domestic  economy  is  well  known.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  not 
so  liable  to  crack  as  the  preceding  species.  Susceptible  of  a  fine  poHsh,  the 
colour  being  brought  out  by  washing  in  lime  water.  It  is  sought  after  on  the 
continent  by  furniture  and  musical  instrument  makers.  It  is  not  grown  in  this 
country  excepting  for  the  fruit. 

2^  PRUNUS  SPINOSA.     {lAnn.) 
English — Slob.  |  Sermon— Sculehb. 

Specific  characten, — Branches  spiny;  leaves  obovate,  elliptical,  or  ovate; 
downy  beneath,  doubly  and  sharply  toothed ;  flowers  produced  before  the  leaves 
develope,  and  are  white  and  solitary ;  calyx  oampanulate,  with  lobes  blunt  and 
bnger  than  the  tube ;  fruit  gbbose. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  generally  over  Europe  and  Asia,  usually 
growing  in  hedge  rows.  It  seldom  attains  to  a  greater  height  than  20  feet. 
The  uses  of  the  fruit  are  well  known.  The  wood  is  hard  and  very  heavy,  and 
takes  a  fine  polish,  but,  being  apt  to  crack,  is  not  much  esteemed.  The  upright  shoote 
make  excellent  walking-sticks,  the  bark  being  of  a  fine  dark  colour,  smooth,  and 
requiring  no  polish. 


XXII.  CERASUS.    {Litm.) 

RoiolAUicmce  of  LindUy ;  Nat,  Ord,  DrupaeecB ;  Linn,  CI,  12,  Ord.  1. 
Generic  characters, — Drupe  globose  or  umbilicate  at  the  base,  fleshy»  quite 
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glabrous,  destitute  of  bloom,  containing  a  smooth  rather  globose  compressed  stone. 
Leaves,  when  young,  condnplicate ;  flowers  white ;  pedicels  one-flowered,  rising 
before  the  leayes  in  fascicled  umbels  from  scalj  buds,  but  sometimes  rising,  after 
the  evolution  of  the  leaves,  in  racemes  from  the  tope  of  the  branches. 


r  CERASUS  LUSITANICA. 
EnglUh — Fobtcgal  Laubbl.    i    Frmch — Laubieb  du 

FOBTUGAL. 


I     iVtlM/UMe— AZABBIBO. 


Specific  charactcn, — ^Leaves  evergreen,  coriaceous,  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate, 
glandlees;  racemes  upright,  aziUarj,  bnger  than  the  leaves.  Introduced  from 
Portugal  in  1648,  and  cultivated  as  as  ornamental  shrub.  The  berries  are  greedily 
devoured  by  birds.  The  wood  possesses  no  intrinsic  value,  and  is  merely  exhi- 
bited to  show  the  size  to  which  the  plant  sometimes  attains  in  this  eountry. 


2^  CERASUS  PADUS. 
EngUtk^^lRii  Ohbbbt. 


{Dec.) 

Frtneh — ^M^bisieb  a 
Gbappes. 


Qtrman — Tbaubbn 
kibsohb. 


Specific  eharacten. — ^Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat  acuminate,  thin,  serru- 
late, with  the  teeth  rather  spreading ;  racemes  long,  leafy ;  fruit  round,  bitter ; 
indigenous  to  Britain  and  all  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
does  not  attain  to  a  great  size,  from  10  to  20  feet  usually  when  well  treated,  and 
having  a  trunk  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  hard  and  yellowish,  and 
is  sought  after  by  cabinetmakers,  who  increase  its  beauty  by  cutting  it  diagonally. 

The  fruit  though  nauseous  in  itself,  is  used  to  give  flavour  to  some  kinds  of 
brandy. 

3°  CERASUS  SYLVESTRIS.     {Bauh.  cmd  Ray.) 

EngUsh — WILD  Chebbt.    |    French — ^Mebisibb.    |     Oerman—Sv ssz  Kibsche. 

Specific  characters, — Branches  vigorous  and  divaricate,  the  buds  from  which 
the  firuits  are  produced  oblong-acute ;  flowers  in  umbel-like  groups,  sessile,  not 
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nomerous ;  leaTei  oTate-lanoeolate,  pointed,  serrated,  somewhat  pendent,  ili^^tly 
pubescent  on  the  under  side,  and  furnished  with  two  glands  at  the  base ;  the  not 
is  oval  and  firmlj  adheres  to  the  flesh,  which  is  deep  dark  red.  It  is  indigenous 
to  Britain,  and  in  fine  dry  soils  and  sheltered  situations  attains  to  upwards  of  40 
feet  in  height.     The  flowers  are  produced  in  April,  and  fruit  in  June  and  Jul/. 

The  uses  of  the  fruit  are  well  known.  The  wood  is  firm,  strong,  and  olose- 
grained,  and  of  reddish  colour,  and  is  much  sought  after  bj  cabinetmakers,  espe- 
cially on  the  Continent,  where  mahogany  is  scarce. 

4«  CERASUS  VULGARIS.     (MUl.) 
EngUtk^CoUMon  Cbbebt.   '  I  Fnmek^^MRUlMIL      |  (krmam^^XV&U  KlEtCHB. 

Specific  charact&n. — Tree  small ;  branches  spreading ;  flowers  in  subsestQe  um- 
bels, not  numerous ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  toothed,  glabrous.  The  flowers  are 
smaller  than  the  preceding.  The  fruit  is  round,  melting,  full  of  watery  sap.  The 
skin  varies  in  cobur  frtmi  light  to  dark  red. 

It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Britain,  but  never  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  the 
aboriginal  form  is  unknown.  It  does  not  grow  so  hi^^  as  the  Gean,  and  is  only 
cultivated  for  its  fruit  in  this  country. 


XXIII.  CYTISUS.    {Lkm.) 

Roiol  Alliance  of  lAndUy ;  Nat,  Ord.  Fabacea;  lAnn.  CI.  16,  Ord.  6. 

EngHsK — Cttisus.        |      iWneA— Gttisb.  |       Chrman — Bohnenbaitx. 

Generic  charactere, — Calyx  bilabiate,  upper  lip  entire,  lower  one  tridentate ; 
vexillum  ovate,  large,  carina  very  obtuse ;  legume  oompressed,  many*8eeded»  and 
glandleas ;  flowers  of  nearly  all  the  apeoies  yellow.    Leaves  trifoliate. 
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1°  CYTISUS  ALPINUS.    {MiU.) 


EH^lisk — Alpinb  OB  Scotch  Labuknum. 
FrmeK—CYTias    DBS  Axpbb  ou  l'Au- 

B0UB8. 


QerwKm — Alfbm  Bohnbmbaum. 
/(olian— Maogio  PBia>OLiN0. 


Specific  characters, — ^BranclieB  glabrous  and  terete ;  leaves  petiolate ;  leaf- 
lets ovate-lanoeolate,  rounded  at  the  base;  racemes  pendulous;  pedicels  and 
oaljz  pubemlous ;  legumes  glabrous,  few-seeded,  marginate.  This  tree  is  not 
indigenous  to  Scotland,  as  supposed  by  many ;  it  was  probablj  introduced  about 
the  same  time  as  the  preceding.  The  flowers  are  more  ornamental  than  the 
common.    The  properties  and  uses  are  the  same  as  the  common  laburnum. 

sr  CYTISUS  laburnum/ (/Aim.) 

English — Labubkum.    |    Frmck — Abbois  COMMUH.    |    Cfermcm — OOLDBEGBN. 

Specific  characters, — Branches  terete,  whitish ;  leaves  petiolate ;  leaflets  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pubescent  beneath;  racemes  pendulous,  simple;  pedicelB  and  calyx 
dothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence;  legume  linear,  many-seeded,  also  clothed 
with  closely  pressed  pubescence. 

This  tree  is  not  a  native  of  this  country,  but  has  been  cultivated  since  1596. 
It  attains  to  about  20  feet  in  height.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fine  yeUow 
pendulous  flowers  with  which  it  is  adorned  in  the  spring.  The  wood  is  very  hard, 
finely  grained,  susceptible  of  a  beautiM  polish,  and  well  worthy  of  more  atten- 
tion from  cabinet-maikers,  which  aa  examination  of  the  specimen  in  the  Collection 
win  sufficiently  prove. 


3°  CYTISUS  SCOPARIUS.     (Linh.) 


EngKsh — COMMON 
Bboom. 


Frmeh — Gbnbt  a  Balais  ou    I  Otrman — Gbmeinbb  Pfbibmbn- 
Gbnbt  Commub.  Stbauch. 


SpedfiA  chameUrs. — BvKQohes  angled,  glabrous ;  leaves  petioled,  trifoliate,  tiie 
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uppermost  simple ;  these  and  the  leaflets  oblong ;   flowers  axillaiy,  pedioelled, 
solitary ;  legumes  pilose  at  the  margins. 

We  have  noticed  this  before  among  the  Herbage  and  Forage  Plants.  We  intro- 
duce it  here  in  regard  to  its  wood,  which,  however,  is  not  valuable,  and  is  rather 
exhibited  to  show  the  size  and  strength  to  which  the  plant  will  sometimes  attain  in 
this  country.     Our  specimen  was  grown  at  Clathick,  in  Perthshire. 


XXIV.  ROBINIA.     {Unn.) 

RoicU  Alliance  of  lAndUy ;  Nat.  Ord,  FabacwB;  Linn.  CI,  17,  Ord.  4. 

LOCUST  TRBB. 

% 

Generic  characten. — Trees  or  shrubs  indigenous  to  North  America,  producing 
valuable  timber,  and  highly  ornamental  plants ;  branches  brittle,  often  spiny ; 
leaves  impari-pinnate,  with  white  or  rose  unattached  stipules ;  leaflets  stipulated ; 
flowers  arranged  on  axillary  pendulous  racemes ;  calyx  uroeolate,  campanulate, 
nearly  two-lobed,  the  upper  being  truncate  or  emarginato,  bidentate,  the  lower 
trifid ;  lobes  acute ;  corolla  papilaoeous,  upper  part  orbiculose,  reflexed,  outstand- 
ing ;  the  lower  part,  the  wings  free,  and  the  keel  bicipitate ;  stamens  ten ;  ovary 
stipitate ;  style  threadlike,  pubescent ;  stigma  obtuse  or  uroeolate ;  pods  stipu- 
lated, ebngate,  compressed,  having  the  seeds  on  Ihe  margins  of  the  valves ;  seeds 
reniformed. 

1**  ROBINIA  PSEUDACAdA.     (Linn.) 


EnglUk — False  or  Thorn  Acacia, 

OR  Locust  Tree. 
Oerman — Oemeine  Acacia. 


JWneA — RoRiMiER  faussb  Acacia, 

ou  Acacia  Blanc. 
ItaUcm — Fausa  Acacia. 


Specif  characters, — ^This  tree  is  a  native  of  North  America,  attaining  from  70 
to  80  feet  in  height,  by  3  to  3  feet  in  diameter ;  but,  on  account  of  the  crooked 
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stem,  less  adapted  for  boards  and  carpentry.  The  wood  is  usuallj  of  a  greenish 
yellow,  marked  with  dark  veins,  and  is  hard,  compact,  durable,  and  snsceptible  of 
a  high  polish.  The  low  and  more  equal  temperature  in  Great  Britain  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  start  it  during  the  oomparativelj  short  summers,  to  such  a  size  and  per- 
fection of  annual  growth  as  to  render  it  of  much  value  as  a  timber  tree.  It  is  a 
much-branched  tree,  having  the  branches  as  well  as  the  trunk  somewhat  twisted ; 
bark  rough,  deeply  furrowed  on  the  trunk ;  lower  branches  horizontal-spreading, 
upper  ones  more  ascending  the  nearer  the  top ;  they  have  strong  hooked  prickles ; 
leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  opposite,  with  one  terminating,  sessile,  smooth ;  flowers 
produced  in  pendulous  bunches,  white  or  yellowish,  very  agreeably  fragrant,  de- 
veloping narrow  flat  pods,  about  Ihree  inches  in  length,  each  containing  five  or  six 
seeds  of  a  blackish  brown.  The  mode  of  propagation  is  by  seeds,  which  grow 
readily ;  seedlings  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  as  they  shoot  very  early  in  spring, 
are  often  injured  by  frost.     It  grows  in  a  variety  of  soils  if  not  too  wet  and  cold. 


XXV.  CARAGANA.    (Unn.) 

Bosal  AUianee  of  Lindley ;  Nat,  Ord,  Fabaceoe;  Linn.  CI,  17»  Ord.  4. 

SIBEBIAir  PBA  TSEB. 

Generic  characters,T-TTees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Siberia,  bordering  the  middle 
of  Asia ;  leaves  impari-pinnate,  leaflets  mucronate,  and  the  petioles  either  with 
a  bristly  or  spiny  point;  the  flowers  axillary,  each  on  a  distinct  pedicel,  usually 
several  together,  pale  yellow,  rarely  white,  and  then  tinged  with  red ;  calyx  tubu- 
kms,  five-toothed;  petals  equal;  stamens  ten;  ovary  sessile,  many-ovuled;  le- 
gumes (pods)  sessile,  rather  compressed,  somewhat  cylindrical,  many-seeded ;  seeds 
subglobose.    All  the  species  are  ornamental  and  curious,  and  flower  early  in  spring. 
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1°  CARAGANA  ARBOBESCENa     (Lam.) 


English — Arbobbscent  Siberian  Pba 
Tree. 


Frmeh — Faubse  Acacia  de  Sib^Rie. 

QimNOtM— SIBIRUHRR  BRBttRBAUM. 


Specific  characters. — Native  of  Siberia,  in  woodfl  and  along  the  banks  of  riven* 
An  erect,  stiff  tree,  attaining  to  about  18  feet,  bnt  in  dry  dry  places  nsoallj  t 
mere  shrab ;  branches  upright-growing ;  flowers  axillaiy,  on  one  pedicel ;  pods 
oblong,  tapering,  each  containing  three  or  four  seeds ;  wood  hard,  compact,  and 
very  tough,  yellow  on  the  outside,  and  waved  and  striped  with  red  and  reddish 
brown  within.  Seeds  are  given  as  food  to  poultry,  and  the  leaves  are  an  excel- 
lent fodder  for  cattle.  This  tree  was  introduced  to  Britain  in  1752,  and  is  now 
quite  common. 


XXVI.  ILEX.    (Lirm.) 

OentiancU  Alliance  of  Lindley ;  Nat,  Ord.  Aquifoliaceas ;  Linn.  CI.  4,  Ord.  3. 


English — HoLLY. 
French — Le  Houx. 
GKArmofi— StEoaPALME. 


Dutch — ScHUBBio    Hard- 

KELK. 

Italian — Aorifolio  . 


Spanish. — ACBBO. 
Russian — Paoub. 


Generic  character$. — Calyx  four  to  five  toothed,  permanent ;  corolla  four  to 
five  deft,  subrotate ;  stamens  four  to  five,  alternating  with  the  segments  of  the 
corolla ;  ovary  sessile ;  stigmas  four ;  berry  four  to  five  nuts ;  leaves  simple, 
alternate,  without  stipules,  evergreen,  coriaceous,  serrated  or  quite  entire. 

1°  ILEX  AQUIFOLIUM.     {Linn.) 

Specific  characters. — Leaves  oblong,  shining,  wavy,  spmy-toothed ;  pedonelBs 
axillary ;  flowers  xunbellate. 

A  somewhat  conical  evergreen  tree,  20  to  30  feet  high,  indigenous  to  ftitain. 
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The  wood  is  as  white  as  iTory,  verj  hard,  fine  grained,  and  stuceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  and  maj  be  djed  almost  any  cobur;  employed  for  manj  purposes  in 
joinery  and  turnery,  mathematical  instrument-making,  and  engraving.  The  bark 
affords  bird-lime ;  and  the  leaves  were  at  one  time  popular  in  medicine  for  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  said  to  be  a  preventative  of  gout.  The  holly 
makes  the  most  ornamental  and  impenetrable  of  all  hedges,  and  will  live  and  k«ep 
healthy  to  a  great  age. 


XXVII.  JUNIPERUS.    (Unn.) 

Cla88  Gymnogene  of  Lindley ;  Nat.  Ord,  Ahietinece ;  Lmn,  CI,  22,  Ord,  13. 


Oeneric  cha/racters, — Scales  of  the  male  catkins  subpeltate,  corolla  and  calyx 
wanting ;  stamens  from  four  to  eight ;  anthers  celled ;  scales  of  the  female  catkins 
few,  united,  fleshy,  and  forming  a  globular,  generally  three-seeded  berry. 

1^  JUNIPERUS  VIRGINIANA.     (Linn.) 


German — ViROiNisCHXR  Wachhol- 
DEEBAUM. 


Engiith — Red  Cedar  or  Virginian  Juniper. 
French — Genevrier  de  ViROiNiE  ou  Cedre 

ROUOE. 

Specific  cha/racters, — ^A  valuable  timber  tree  in  its  native  country,  North 
America,  occurring  between  the  40^  and  5(f  lat.,  a  distance  more  tiian  3000  miles. 
It  attains  the  greatest  perfection  in  maritime  districts,  and  becomes  scarcer  and 
less  vigorous  farther  inland.  It  grows  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
from  1  to  1^  feet  in  diameter,  having  numerous  and  close  horizontal  branches  from 
the  base.  The  wood  is  esteemed  for  its  strength  and  durability,  and  preferred  to 
any  other  kind  in  its  native  country  for  rural  purposes.  The  heart-wood  is  of  a 
beautiful  red,  while  the  sap-wood  is  white ;  much  used  for  all  kinds  of  carpentry, 
water-pipes,  &c.,  and  imported  to  this  country  for  making  black-lead  pencils. 
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though  the  Bermudas  oedar  wood  is  preferred  for  that  purpose.  Leayes  opposite,  i 
often  temate,  needle-pointed,  awl-shaped,  scale-like,  rather  spreading,  of  a  more 
or  less  dark  green,  often  with  a  pale  to  deep  glaucous  hue,  influenced  bj  different 
situations,  often  turning  brown  bj  frost  and  exposure,  especiallj  those  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  young  shoots.  Berries  ovate,  smooth,  or  tubereuled.  In  this 
country  it  has  been,  as  jet,  only  regarded  as  an  ornamental  evergreen,  and  is  to 
be  met  with  in  almost  every  cottage  garden,  forming  a  dense  handsome  bush,  or 
small  close-branched  tree. 


XXVIII.  TAXUS.     (Linn.) 

Class  Oymnogens  of  Lindley ;  Nat,  Ord.  AhUHnecB ;  Linn,  CL  22,  Ord,  13. 


YEW  THEE. 


Generic  characters, — Flowers  of  the  male  plants  each  a  four-leaved  or  parted 
perianth,  united  at  the  base ;  stamens  numerous ;  anthers  peltate,  six  to  eight 
celled.  Female  flowers  also  four-leaved,  pitcher- shaped ;  seed  or  stone  one,  in 
a  fleshy  drupe  or  berry,  perforated  at  the  end  and  scaly  at  the  base. 


1°  TAXUS  BACCATA.     [Linn,) 


EnglUK—Couuov  Ykw. 
Frtneh—lF, 


Italian — Tasso. 
Gtrman — ElBENBAUM. 


Spanish — Texo. 
RuMsian — Tis. 


Specific  characters, — Indigenous  to  Europe,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Indian  moun- 
tains. It  occurs  on  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  at  an  elevation  of  1000  feet;  on 
the  Apennines,  at  2000  feet ;  and  is  very  frequent  in  Britain,  and  even  in  Scan- 
dinavia, to  the  61^  lat.  It  attains  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height,  by  sometimes 
9  feet  in  diameter.  Branches  spreading,  crowned  by  a  peak-like  top  which  rises 
above  the  dense  umbrageous  foliage;  branches  heavily  laden  with  drooping, 
sombre-green  leaves,  the  lowermost  often  pendent,  the  upper  ones  usually  ascend- 
ing in  a  carved  manner ;  leaves  linear,  falcate,  pointed,  slightly  revolute  at  the 
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margins.  Thej  are,  like  others  of  the  same  order  and  tribe,  poisonous  to  some 
kinds  of  cattle.  Fruit  drooping,  surrounded,  though  unconnected,  to  near  the 
point  (which  is  firee)  by  the  scarlet  fleshy  disk,  the  latter  of  which  is  eagerly  sought 
for  by  birds.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  fine,  and  close-grained,  flexible,  elastic, 
almost  imperishable,  of  a  fine  orange-red  or  deep-brown,  and  greatly  valued  by 
turners  and  cabinetmakers,  and,  formerly,  for  the  making  of  bows ;  generally  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  kind,  for  fencing  and  other  rural  uses,  when  required  to  resist 
wet  or  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 


XXIX.  CUPEESSUS.    (Limi.) 

Clan  Oymnogens  of  Lindley ;  Nat.  Ord.  AUetinea;  Linn,  01.  21,  Ord.  10. 


Generic  characters, — Flowers  in  different  branches,  monoecious;  male  flowers  ter- 
minating on  the  branchlets,  cylindrical ;  stamens  decussate,  opposite,  fourfold,  four- 
celled  ;  female  flowers  solitary,  terminating,  subglobose  ;  bud-scales  six  to  eight, 
inserted  decussately  on  the  axis,  the  upper  base  swollen,  the  lower  detached,  spread- 
ing ;  cones  with  woody  peltate  scales ;  seeds  numerous,  inserted  on  the  upper  in- 
terior surface  of  the  scales.  Evergreen,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Northern  India,  and  Central  America ;  branches  horizontal  or  fastigiate  ; 
leaves  persistent  for  fi?e  years  ;  decussate,  closely  imbricate,  scale-formed,  ooria- 
ceouB,  often  marked  with  a  gland  on  the  back. 

1**  CUPRESSUS  SEMPERVIRENS.     {MUl.) 


Gbwan— Ctprbssb. 
/taZtan— GiPRBSSO. 


Portuguese — CiPBOSTE. 
Hungarian — C  Y  PROS . 


JS^JuA— -Upright  Evergrben  I 

OR  Italian  Cypress. 
A-enci^— Cypres.  ' 

Specific  characters, — A  native  of  (Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  cultivated  in  all 
the  countries  along  the  Mediterranean.     It  was  much  esteemed  by  the  antient 
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Thoja. 


Greeks  and  Bomans  as  a  well-adapted  ornament  for  oemeteries,  and  eqoallj  as  a 
timber-tree,  for  its  wood  is  almost  imperishable.  It  will  attain  50  to  60  feet ; 
but  fiom  30  to  40  feet  is  the  maximnm  height  in  this  coantrf,  to  which  is  was 
introduced  in  1 548.  It  forms  a  tapering,  conical  tree,  with  strict  branches,  dooelj 
lying  to  the  stem.  Branchlets  tetragonal,  clothed  with  obtnse,  adjoessed  leayes. 
Cones  globoee-orate,  with  slightlj-knobbed  scales.  Somewhat  resembles  the  Lorn- 
bardj  poplar  in  shape  but  is  still  much  more  oompact,  whidi  giyes  it  an  artificial 
appearance. 

2^  CUPRESSUS  THYOIDES.     {Linn,) 


EnglUh — White  Cedab. 
French — Cedrb  Blanc. 


Oertnan — Nord-Americanischb 
CTPBE98B. 


specific  charctcters, — ^This  tree  is  indigenoas  to  east  North  America  and  sonthem 
Canada,  in  the  35^  latitude,  attaining  from  70  to  80  feet  in  height,  by  2  to  3  feet 
in  diameter.  It  grows  naturally  in  swamps,  forming  impenetrable  thickets,  and 
is  Qsuallj  destitute  of  branches  for  three-fourths  of  its  height.  Branchlets  com- 
pressed, crowded  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Leaves  four-rowed,  imbri- 
cated, rather  glaucous,  assuming  a  brownish  tint  during  winter,  especiallj  at  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots.  Bark  on  young  trees  thin,  bnt  thick  and  reddish  brown 
on  adult  trees,  similar  to  that  of  an  old  vine.  Wood  light,  soft,  easily  to  be 
worked,  of  an  aromatic  odour,  and  receiTes  a  rosy  tint  when  exposed  to  the  at-  j 
mosphere.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  and  a  handsome  omamental 
tree. 


XXX.  THUJA.     {Unn.) 

Ckkss  Oymnogens  ofUndley;  Nat,  Ord.  AbietinecB;  Linn,  CI,  21,  Ord.  10. 


EnglUh — Abbob  Vitjb. 
French — Abbbb  db  Vje. 


Qerman — Lebensbaux. 
UdUan — Albebo  de  ViTJi. 


Generic  cha/ractan> — ^Male  inflorescence  in  a  small  imbricated  catkin,  each 
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flower  having  four  peteb  and  four  anthers,  with  a  calyx  composed  of  a  single  soale 
at  the  bate  ;  female  in  a  cone*like  catkin ;  corolla  none  ;  seeds  winged  or  wing- 
less.    Ev^green. 

1^  THUJA  OCCIDENTALIS.     {Linn.) 


English — ^AMERICAN  ASBOK  VlT^. 
French — Cedbe  Amebioain. 


German — AmeBIOANISCHER  LeBENSBAUM. 
ItaUan — Albebo  DE  Vit^B. 


Specific  cbardctcrs, — A  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  the  motmtains 
of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  In  the  sonthem  districts  it  forms  a  tree  of  firom  30  to  50 
feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  from  12  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  but  is  reduced  gradu- 
ally to  a  shrub  to  the  northward.  It  covers  large  tracts,  and  usually  found  in  swampy 
situations,  which  are  only  accessible  during  winter,  whenfirozen.  Generally  branched 
from  the  base,  often  dividing  into  several  stems  near  the  ground.  Branches  slender, 
with  numerous,  stiff,  two-edged  branchlets ;  leaves  four-rowed,  imbricate,  ovate- 
obtuse  ;  those  on  the  sides  of  the  branches  navicular,  clasping,  but  convex,  ad- 
pressed  on  the  upper  and  under  surfkce,  with  a  tubercular  gland  near  tiieir  ex- 
tremity ;  cones  email,  ovate,  inclining,  produced  on  the  poiuts  of  the  branchlets. 
Compared  with  the  Chinese  arbor  vitse,  this  species  differs  in  branching  hoiizon- 
tally,  and  in  having  a  more  loose  and  irregular  head.  The  wood  is  red,  somewhat 
odorous,  light  and  sofl;,  fine-grained,  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  its  native 
country.     In  England  it  is  only  planted  for  ornament,  and  as  such,  very  usefuL 


XXXI.  PINUS.     {Unn.) 

Clou  QyvMhogmt  cfldncUe^ ;  Noi.  Ord.  Alne^neat;  Linn.  CI.  21,  Ord.  10. 


Generic  charaeterg. — Male  flowers  in  ronndish  or  oblong  cylindrical  catkins ; 
anthers  two-celled  ;  £iraiale»  bipid  or  trifld ;  cones  with  coriaceous  or  woody  scales, 
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equal  at  tbe  point  or  swollen,  persistent  or  more  rarely  detaching  from  the  axis,  , 
with  a  hollow  at  their  base,  in  which  the  seeds  are  deposited ;  seeds  at  the  base  of 
the  scales  bj  two  together,  either  winged  or  wingless  ;  cotyledons  from  three  to 
ten,  linear,  germinating  above  ground  ;  leaves  either  flat  or  tetragonal,  singly  or 
in  bundles,  or  trigonal,  acicular,  in  sheaths  bj  two  to  six  together ;  perennial,  . 
rarelj  annual  I 


r  T8UGA. 
(a)  PINUS  CANADENSIS.     (Linn.) 


English— CAJiADtLS  OB  HEMLOCK 

Spruce. 


/Wnc*— Safin  du  Canada. 
Oerman — ScHiRLiNo's  Tannb. 


Specific  characters, — ^Tree  rather  above  the  medium  size  ;  branches  numerous, 
large,  and  slender,  forming  a  massj  rather  irregular  cbnical  or  pyramidal  head ; 
bark  light  coloured  and  smooth,  except  when  yerj  old ;  leaves  pretty  regularly 
distich  or  pectinate,  broad,  flat,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  serrated  or  rough  at 
the  edges,  of  a  very  light  vivid  green  colour,  with  two  silvery  stripes  underneath ; 
male  flowers  few  together,  forming  a  small  head  on  a  long  footstalk- ;  cones  pen- 
dulous on  the  extremities  of  the  branchlets,  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a 
light  brown  cobur  when  ripe ;  scales  few,  roundish,  smooth,  and  entire  on  the 
margins;  seeds  small,  light  brown  coloured;  wings  nearly  white.  Native  of 
North  America. 

The  Canadian  or  hemlock  spruce  is  very  abundant  in  the  natural  forests  of 
North  America.  It  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  51^  of  latitude,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  but  is  most  plentiful  in  the  districts  near  Quebec ;  farther  south 
it  becomes  more  rare,  and,  on  the  Alleghany,  only  occupies  the  higher  grounds. 
Although  generally  found  growing  with  the  Black  Spruce,  the  Canadian  uni- 
versally attains  its  greatest  height  (70  or  80  feet)  on  soils  which  seem  rather 
I  dry  for  the  former,  or  where  it  assumes  a  somewhat  stunted  appearance.     The 
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Canadian  spruce,  howeyer,  attains  large  dimensions  on  the  banks  of  rivulets, 
and  wbere  the  moisture  is  not  stagnant.  The  timber  is  of  little  use,  being  very 
much  given  to  warp,  and  when  of  great  dimensions,  the  concentric  circles  are  often 
separated  at  intervals,  forming  what  are  termed  shakes,  from  the  immense  in- 
fluence which  the  wind  has  in  bending  and  twisting  trees  with  such  large  dense 
tops ;  the  bark,  however,  is  nearly  if  not  altogether  equal  to  that  of  the  oak  for 
tanning  leather,  and  is  extensively  used  in  some  parts  of  America  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  this  country  the  Canadian  spruce  is  only  of  importance  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  for  which  it  would  doubtless  be  more  valuable  if  raised  always  from 
seed,  instead  of  cuttings  or  layers,  as  such  form  more  perfect  plants. 


2^  ABIES. 


(a)  PINUS  ABIES.     {Duroi.) 


English — COMMON  SILVER  FlE. 

Frtneh — Sapin  COMMUN. 

Oernwn — Weiss  ODEE  Edel-Tanne. 


ItaUan — Abeto. 
Greek — Blata. 
Hungarian — LuTZFENNGO. 


Specific  cka/racters. — Tree  tall,  pyramidal,  branches  diverging  horizontally  from 
the  trunk,  and  in  regular  verticils  or  whorls ;  bark  smooth  and  light  coloured ; 
leaves  fully  more  than  an  iuch  long,  pectinate,  smooth,  flattened,  dark  green,  with 
two  silvery  channels  on  the  under  side,  one  deep  central  channel  on  the  upper,  and 
rounded  or  almost  imperceptibly  indented  at  the  point ;  male  catkins  shortly  cylin- 
drical, and  stalked ;  cones  on  the  upper  branches  erect,  generally  of  a  purplish 
colour,  but  in  some  varieties  white,  four  to  six  inches  in  length  by  fully  one  in 
diameter,  cylindrical ;  scales  yery  broad,  rounded,  and  incurved  at  the  external 
edge,  toothed  at  the  sides,  and  having  their  long  pointed  persistent  bractese  pro- 
duced considerably  beyond  their  points,  deciduous  or  falling  off  when  ripe ;  seeds 
fully  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length,  irregularly  triangular,  somewhat  wrinkled,  and 
nearly  surrounded  by  their  persistent,  shining,  brownish  purple  pericarp,  to  which 
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is  generally  attached  a  small  portiim  of  the  wing ;  cotyledons  four  or  five.  Orows 
naturaUj  on  moontains  in  Europe  and  the  North  of  Asia,  at  altitudes  immediatelj 
under  what  is  termed  the  zone  or  range  of  P.  syhestris. 

The  common  silver  fir  succeeds  best  in  this  country  on  deep  rather  superior 
soils,  and  especiaHy  in  such  as  are  of  a  damp  nature,  as  in  glens  at  the  l)ase  of  ' 
mountains  or  rising  grounds,  &c.,  but  is  yeiy  impatient  of  the  sea  breexe.    Iti ; 
timber  is  rather  soft,  and  not  of  long  duration,  therefore  not  held  so  much  in  | 
repute  by  carpenters,  nor  imported  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  omimon  or  ! 
Norway  spruce.     It  is,  however,  a  very  ornamental  and  free-growing  tree  when 
planted  on  a  suitable  soil.     From  the  silver  fir  the  Strasburg  turpentine  is  de- 
rived, which  is  considered  superior  to  all  the  other  substitutes  for  the  true  turpen- 
tine of  Pistachia  Ter^nthus,     This  liquid  resin  is  obtained  in  small  quantities 
by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  but  chiefiy  from  small  vesicles  under  the  bark ; 
and  the  collecting  of  this  substance  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  business  to  the 
natives,  in  some  of  the  central  districts  of  Europe,  who  climb  the  highest  trees  by 
means  of  cramp-iron  fixed  to  their  shoes,  provided  with  a  small  hook  to  pierce  the 
vesicles,  and  a  bottle  slung  to  their  waist  for  containing  the  juioe. 


(6)  PINUS  BALSAMEA.     (Linn.) 

EngUth — Balm  of  Gileao  or  American  I  French — Safin  Baumibr. 
Silver  Fir.  I  German — Balsam  Tanne. 

Spedjio  charaeten. — Tree  medium  sized ;  branches  nearly  horizontal^  bat  more 
aspiring  than  those  of  the  common  silver  fir,  and  forming  a  narrower  pyramidal 
head ;  bark  on  the  trunk  generally  thickly  interspersed  with  little  elevated  vesidei, 
containing  a  dear  limpid  resin ;  leaves  shorter,  narrower,  lighter  green,  and  less 
silvery  on  the  under  side  than  those  of  the  common  silver  fir,  compared  with  which 
the  male  catkins  are  also  more  numerously  crowded  round  the  shoots  of  the  pre- 
ceding season,  and  more  persistent ;  cones  also  of  a  deeper  purple  colour,  more 
swollen  in  the  middle,  tapering  to  both  ends,  famished  with  short  and  blunter 
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pointed  bractese,  and  generally  having  at  least  one  side  sprinkled  with  white  lesin, 
which  exndes  from  the  point ;  seeds  also  nearly  similar  in  shape,  bat  not  more 
than  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  silver  fir.  Native  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  North  America. 

In  its  native  country,  according  to  Michauz,  the  P.  hahamea  does  not  grow  in 
masses  like  many  others  of  the  American  pine  and  fir  trees,  but  is  foond  scattered 
amongst  black  and  hemlock  spmces,  and  chiefly  on  the  colder  sides  of  mountains, 
in  rather  cold,  moist,  inferior  soils,  composed  of  clay  and  gravel.  It  seldom  attains 
to  more  than  40  feet  in  height,  and  its  timber  is  light,  soft,  and  even  inferior  to 
the  sHver  fir.  In  this  country  the  balm  of  Gilead  fir  often  perishes  when  under 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  cige ;  the  symptoms  of  its  decay  are  a  seemingly 
overflow  of  sap,  and  overswelling  or  thickening  of  the  terminal  shoots,  which  may 
probably  arise  &om  being  generally  planted  on  too  rich  soils,  and  in  too  warm 
situations.  This  species  obtains  the  name  of  Balm  of  Oilead  from  a  resin  which 
is  procured  from  it  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  silver  fir,  having  a  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  true  extract  of  that  name,  which  is  derived  firom  the  Amyris 
CMeadensU,  In  this  country  the  liquid  resin  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  fir  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Canada  Balsam. 


3°  PIOEA. 
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PiNUfl  bal- 
samea. 


i  PiCBA. 


(a)    PINUS   ALBA.      {Ait.)  Pmrsalba. 

Engluh — WHITE  AMERICAN  SPRUCE.    I  Oerman — Americanische  Wkiss-Tanne. 
French — Sapinbtte  Blanche.  |  ; 

Specific  cha/rckcten, — Tree  about  the  same  size  as  the  last,  also  of  a  pyramidal  I      i^O 
habit  of  growth  ;  branches  more  horizontal ;  bark  considerably  lighter  in  colour ; 
leaves  also  lighter,  less  crowded,  and  not  so  straight,  nor  terminated  so  abruptly  at 
their  point ;  male  catkins  pendulous,  on  long  foot- stalks,  and  of  a  yellowish  and 
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brown  colour ;  female  catkins,  or  young  cones,  ovate  and  pendulous  ;  ripe  cones 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  or  nearly  four  times  their  greatest 
diameter,  and  of  a  light  brown  colour ;  scales  thin,  round,  or  bluntly  pointed,  and 
entire  ;  seeds  still  smaller  than  those  of  the  last  species.  Grows  naturally  on  tiie 
same  parts  as  P.  nigra,  but  extends  farther  to  the  north,  and  does  not  succeed  so 
well  on  a  dry  peaty  soil.     Introduced  in  1700. 

In  the  Appendix  to  Captain  Franklin's  Tour  to  the  North  Pole,  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son, he  mentions  Pfnus  alba  as  being  the  most  northerly  tree  which  came  under 
his  obserration,  and  that  the  preceding  was  not  observed  at  a  higher  latitude 
than  65°.  Its  wood  b  employed  for  the  same  purposes,  although  considered  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  that  of  P.  nigra.  The  small  root  fibres  are  very  pliable  when 
macerated  in  water  and  deprived  of  their  thin  sldn,  and  are  used  by  the  North 
American  Indians  for  making  ropes,  as  also  for  sewing  their  birch-bark  canoes. 


(b)  PINUS  NIGRA.     (Ait.) 


English — Black  Spruce. 
^encA— Sapinettb  Noire. 


German — Axbbicanisohe  Scuwabz- 
Tanne. 


Specific  characters. — Tree  medium  sized,  or  about  50  feet  in  height,  of  a  regu-  ; 
larly  conical  habit  of  growth  ;  branches  regularly  verticillate,  horizontal,  or  declin-  ■ 
ing  next  their  base,  and  aspiring  towards  the  extremities ;  branchlets  also  more  , 
regularly  verticillate  than  those  in  the  next  two  species ;  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  a  dark  dusky-like  colour ;  leaves  thick  set,  and  spreading  r^ularly  on 
all  sides  of  the  branchlets,  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length,  straight,  rigid,  termi- 
nated abruptly,  and  four  cornered  or  angled,  of  a  dark  glaucous  green  colour,  with 
two  small  silvery  stripes  on  the  exterior  or  under  side,  and  two  longer  on  the  in- 
terior ;  male  catkins  cylindrical,  erect,  and  stalked,  about  an  inch  in  length,  yel- 
lowish, with  red -tipped  anthers ;  female,  or  young  cones,  ovate,  erect,  and  of  a 
purplish  colour,  afterwards  becoming  pendulous,  darker  coloured,  and,  when  arriv- 
ing at  maturity,  changing  to  a  dusky  reddish  brown,  Ml  size,  about  an  inch  and 
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a  half  in  length,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  middle ;  scales 
blunt,  or  rounded,  and,  when  ripe,  rugged  or  torn-like  on  their  thin  margins ;  seeds 
small,  scarcely  more  than  a  line  in  length,  and  of  a  brownish  colour.  Grows 
naturaUj  in  North  America,  particularly  between  the  44^  and  53°  of  latitude,  on 
cold  moist  sand,  or  light  soils,  and  is  found  to  attain  the  greatest  height,  which  is 
70  or  80  feet,  in  yallejs  composed  of  deep  black  peaty  soils.  Introduced  to  Bri- 
tain in  the  year  1700. 

The  wood  of  the  black  spruce  is  of  a  lightish  red  colour,  strong,  light,  elastic, 
and  in  America  much  in  repute  for  making  top-masts  and  spars  for  ships ;  as 
also  the  lower  portions  of  the  trunk,  and  the  larger  roots,  for  forming  knees  of 
vessels,  in  districts  where  oak  is  scarce.  It  is  also  imported  to  this  country  and 
the  West  Indies,  for  making  packing-bozes,  herring-barrels,  &c.  It  contains  too 
little  resin  to  be  useful  in  the  production  of  turpentine.  The  tops  of  the  branches 
are  employed  in  common  with,  but  generally  preferred  to,  those  of  the  next  two 
species,  for  making  the  essence  of  spruce,  which  is  employed  in  the  brewing  of 
spruce  beer.  The  black  spruce  will  not  succeed  in  dry  warm  exposures,  and  in 
this  country  should  be  chiefly  planted  on  moist,  peaty,  or  moorish  soils. 
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(c)  PINTS  PICEA.     (Durai.) 


Bnglhk — Common  or  Nob-  I  French — Sapin  Epioia. 
WAY  Sprucb.  I  German — Pichte  odeb  Roth-Tanne. 


Italian — PESSO. 
5w«dwA— Obau. 


Specific  cha/racterB» — Tree  tall ;  branches  verticiUate,  short,  lower  ones  decum- 
bent, and  forming  altogether  a  regularly  pyramidal  head ;  leaves  of  a  grassy-green 
colour,  generally  under  an  inch  in  length,  curved  or  bent,  sharp-pointed,  and  more 
crowded  together  laterally,  than  on  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  branchlets  ; 
male  catkins  solitary,  in  pairs,  or  few  together,  about  an  inch  in  length,  cylindri- 
cal, generally  curved,  of  a  yellowish  colour  tipped  with  red ;  young  cones  terminal, 
pendulous,  and  of  a  bright  red  or  scarlet  colour,  when  ripe  still  retaining  the  same 
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pendulous  habit,  of  nearly  a  cylindrical  shape,  five  to  six  inches  long,  and  from 
one  and  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  middle ;  scales  of  a  rhom- 
boidal-like  shape,  generallj  slightly  incurved,  and  rugged  or  toothed  at  the  exterior 
point ;  seeds  very  much  resembling  those  of  the  wild  pine,  from  which  they  are, 
however,  easily  distinguished,  by  being  of  a  more  uniform  brown  colour,  and  also 
by  tiieir  being  sharper  pointed,  and  feeling  much  harder  or  rougher-like  to  the 
touch ;  cotyledons  seven  to  nine.  Native  of  Norway,  and  other  countries  in  the 
north,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  where  it  abounds  chiefly  on  deep  mountain  val- 
leys and  declivities  exposed  to  the  north,  where  the  soil  is  humid,  and  rather  of 
medium  or  light  texture.  Supposed  to  have  been  first  introduced  to  Britain  in 
1548. 

In, those  oountries  where  the  common  spruce  grows  naturally,  it  attains  a 
height  of  from  100  to  150  feet,  and  is  supposed  to  require  a  century  before 
it  arrives  at  full  maturity.  Its  timber  is  whiter,  more  elastic,  less  resinous,  and 
consequently  lighter,  than  that  of  P.  sylvestris,  and  hence  is  preferred  for  the 
masts,  yards  of  large  ships,  &c.  When  imported  into  this  country  from  the  north 
of  Europe,  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  white-deal,  white  Baltic<deal,  and  white 
Christiania-deal.  The  true  Burg^undy  pitch  is  obtained  from  the  Norway  spruce, 
by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  season,  frt)m  which  it 
distils  and  becomes  consolidated,  before  falling  to  the  ground ;  it  is  then  scraped 
off,  and  afterwards  strained  under  a  press,  through  strong  coarse  cloths,  into  bar- 
rels for  transportation.  A  medium-sized  vigorous  tree  will,  in  one  season,  yield 
30  or  40  pounds  of  juice.  In  Germany,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
where  the  culture  of  the  Norway  spruce  is  becoming  a  good  deal  attended  to,  the 
seeds  are  sown  along  with  oats  or  barley,  in  the  quantity  of  from  two  to  four 
quarts  or  so  to  the  acre,  on  ground  where  they  are  intended  to  stand,  and  which 
has  been  previously  well  prepared.  The  same  method  is  also  sometimes  practised 
with  the  wild  pine. 

In  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  immense  havoc  is  made  in  Norway 
spruce  and  wild  pine  forests  by  the  attacks  of  insects,  chiefly  of  the  beetle  tribe, 
which  introduce  themselves  into  the  cellular  integument  of  the  bark,  in  consequence 
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of  which  the  trees  ultimately  perish.  The  progress  of  the  insects  is  only  checked  by 
felling  and  remonng  all  the  trees  for  a  distance  of  50  yards  roond  the  affected 
ones,  and  burning  the  branches  on  the  ground. 


4°  LARIX. 
(a)  PINUS  LARIX.     {Linn.) 


EngHsh- Common  Larch. 
Italian — L  A  BICE. 


i^ncA— Meleze. 
Rtusi<nfi — LiSTVENlZA. 


Oerman — Lerchenbaum. 
Polish  — MoDBZE  w. 


Specific  chcMracten, — Tree  tall  and  of  a  conical  or  pyramidal  form ;  branches  sub- 
verticillate  and  spreading  horizontally  from  the  straight  trunk,  occasionally,  howerer, 
rather  pendulous,  particularly  when  dd ;  branchlets  also  more  or  less  pendulous ; 
leaves  linear,  soft,  blunt,  or  rounded  at  the  points,  of  an  agreeable  light  green  colour, 
single  or  fasciculated,  in  the  latter  case  many  together,  round  a  central  bud,  spread- 
ing and  slightly  recurved ;  male  catkins  without  footstalks,  globular  or  slightly  oblong, 
of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and,  together  with  the  female  or  young  cones,  appearing  in 
April  and  beginning  of  May,  the  latter  varying  from  a  whitish  to  a  bright  reddish 
colour ;  cones  of  an  oblong  ovate  shape,  erect,  fully  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a 
brownish  colour  when  ripe ;  scales  persistent,  roundish,  striated,  and  generally 
slightly  waved  but  not  distinctly  notched  on  the  margin;  bractes  generally 
longer  than  the  scales,  particularly  towards  the  base  of  the  cones ;  seeds  of  an 
irregular  or  ovate  form,  fully  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  more  than 
half  surrounded  by  the  smooth,  shining,  persistent  pericarp ;  cotyledons  five  to  seven. 

Indigenous  to  central  Europe,  inhabiting  the  mountain  chains  horn  the  Alps  in 
Switzerland  to  the  Ural  in  Russia,  at  an  elevation  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet. 
One  of  the  most  important  forest  trees  in  this  country,  on  account  of  its  rapid 
growth  and  quality  of  timber.  It  attains  in  Scotland  a  height  of  from  20  to  25 
feet  in  10  years,  and  comes  to  maturity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in 
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about  40  to  60  jean,  reaching  upwards  of  100  feet  in  heigbt,  by  10  to  12  feet  in 
diameter,  but  will  li?e  double  that  age.  In  its  native  oountiy  it  is  mostly  found 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  hills,  and  delights  in  a  moderately  moist  soil ;  but  in 
Scothind  it  will  grow  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  when  well  drained,  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  in  all  exposures.  A  considerable  differenoe  exists  in  the 
growth  and  habits  of  trees  raised  f^m  native  and  continental  seed.  The  former 
is  best  adapted  for  high  situations,  whereas  the  latter  is  of  faster  growth,  and 
produces  the  finest  timber.  The  trees  raised  from  continental  seed,  generally 
called  Tyrolese,  are  rather  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  late  spring-frosts,  on 
account  of  their  early  growth.     Introduced  to  Britain  in  1629. 

The  quality  of  the  timber  of  the  common  larch,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
in  this  oountry  applied,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  particularization.  The 
resinous  matter  which  flows  from  the  trees  through  holes  pierced  in  the  bark  and 
sap-wood,  is  known  in  the  shops  of  this  country  under  the  name  of  Venice  Tur- 
pentine. In  Russia  a  gum,  known  by  the  name  of  Oummi  Orenburgenu^  which 
issues  forth  during  the  combustion  of  the  medullary  part  of  the  trunks  when  the 
forests  are  burned,  which  often  takes  place  either  from  accident  or  intenticmally, 
during  the  warmer  summer  months,  and  which  is  yery  glutinous  and  possessed  of 
a  sweet  pleasant  taste,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  Ghmi  Arabic,  and  also  as  food. 
A  kind  of  manna,  Manne  de  Brean^on,  of  the  French  shops,  is  collected  frt>m  the 
leaves  and  points  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  larch  in  the  mornings  before  it  be- 
comes dissipated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  a  globular-shaped  kind  of  mush- 
room, known  by  the  name  of  Boletus  Xonctmcs,  which  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  grows  on  the  trunks  of  old  larch  trees,  affords  a  fine  purple  dye,  and  has 
been  pretty  extensively  used  in  medicine. 

Although  some  of  the  oldest  lareh  trees  in  Britun  and  particularly  two,  planted 
at  Dunkeld,  Perthshire,  in  1741,  and  which,  according  to  Miller,  have  been  erro- 
neously supposed  the  oldest  in  this  country,  are  still  healthy  and  vigorous,  yet  in 
different  parts  much  younger  trees,  and  even  whole  plantations,  have  been  found  to 
acquire  a  seemingly  premature  old  age,  and  perish  frt>m  the  the  effects  of  a  disease 
generally  termed  the  Larch  Rot ;  to  account  for  which,  various  hypotheses  have 
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been  advanced,  such  as  a  degeneracy  in  the  plants  raised  from  seeds  of  diseased 
trees.  Hence,  the  Highland  and  Agricultaral  Society  of  Scotland  offered  pre- 
mioms  for  the  most  extensive  introduction  into  this  oonntiy  of  seeds  from  healthy 
trees  in  the  native  forests  on  the  Continent.  With  what  results  the  fntore 
growth  of  plants  raised  from  these  may  be  attended  is  of  course  as  yet  unknown  ; 
but  in  the  seed-beds  the  produce  of  native  trees  bear  a  marked  superiority  over 
those  raised  from  the  seed  of  this  country,  in  yigour,  rapidity  of  growth,  and  the 
luxuriant  healthy  colour  of  their  foliage. 

Planting  larch  after  Scots  fir  has  been  ascertained  to  be  yery  detrimental  to 
the  health  and  success  of  the  former,  and  the  dry  rot  has  also  been  ascribed  to  a 
neglect  or  bad  management  of  the  young  plantations,  to  a  too  wet,  as  well  as  a 
too  dry  soil  and  subsoil ;  also  to  a  ferruginous  soil,  on  all  of  which  the  disease 
may  doubtless  in  some  measure  depend.  Too  deep  planting  is  another  reason 
griven  for  the  rot  in  larch,  apparently,  however,  with  less  propriety  than  either 
of  the  preceding.  The  question,  therefore,  seems  to  be  still  involved  in  a  good 
deal  of  obscurity.  One  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  universally  admitted,  viz., 
that  the  disease  generally,  if  not  iuTariably,  commences  in  the  roots  (either  in  the 
tap  or  laterals),  and  that  it  proceeds  upwards,  first  through  such  parts  of  the  trunk 
as  these  roots  more  immediately  influence,  spreading  from  thence  until  the  tree 
becomes  completely  destroyed,  or  at  least  rendered  unfit  for  the  generality  of 
purposes  to  which  the  timber  is  applied.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
as  the  larch,  and  most  others  of  the  Pine  family,  have  not  the  power,  like  many  of 
the  hard-wood  trees,  of  reproducing  either  roots  or  young  shoots,  when  these  re- 
ceive any  very  considerable  check,  that  any  material  injury  done  to  these,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  whether  from  the  effects  of  drought,*  moisture,  or  insects  d^ 
stroying  ihe  functions  of  the  leaves  and  consequently  retarding  the  returning  flow 
of  proper  sap  to  the  roots  and  other  parts  of  the  tree,  or  any  other  cause  whatever, 
must  at  first  weaken  the  whole  plant,  and,  consequently,  render  it  less  able  to  exist 
under  repeated  attacks  arising  from  the  same  or  different  causes. 
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(6)  PINUS  MICROCARPA.     (Lamb.) 


English — Small-Coned  OR  Red  Ameri- 
can Laech. 
French — Meleoe  d'Amerique. 


German — AmeriCanische  Rhtnzapfiqe 
OR  Roth-Larcue. 


Specific  characters, — Tree  medium  sized,  upright,  of  a  slender,  conical,  or  pyra- 
midal habit  of  growth,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  last  species ;  branches  horizontal, 
or  slightly  pendulous,  except  the  upper,  which  are  rather  aspiring ;  branchlets  also 
pendulous,  and,  together  with  the  branches,  more  numerous  and  dense  than  those 
of  P,  pendula  ;  bark  smoothish,  of  a  brownish  grej  colour,  and  light  brown  on 
the  young  twigs  ;  leaves  of  a  vivid  grassy  green  colour,  and  shorter  than  those  of 
the  common  larch ;  catkins  very  similar  to  those  of  the  last ;  but  the  bracteae  of 
the  female  or  young  cones  are  more  of  a  regular  oval  shape ;  ripe  cones  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  easily  detached  firom  the  branches,  of  an  oblong  shape ;  scales 
also  somewhat  oblong  or  oval,  light  brown  coloured,  slightly  incurved,  and  rougher 
or  distinctly  striated  than  those  of  the  black  larch ;  seeds  also  shorter  or  more 
rounded,  and,  together  with  the  alas,  of  a  light  brown  oolour.  Also  a  native  of 
North  America ;  and  found  chiefly  in  the  same  districts  as  the  P.  pendula, 

M.  Miohaux,  in  his  "  Sylva  Americana,''  seems  to  have  included  both  the  red  and 
black  American  larches  under  the  name  of  P.  americana.  His  figure  is  certainly 
that  of  P.  microcarpa,  although  some  parts  of  the  description  apply  more  properiy 
to  P.  pendula.  He  says  "  that  in  the  United  States,  this  tree  is  oonmionly  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Hack  Matack ;  and  the  desoendants  of  the  Dutch,  in  New 
Set^ejt  call  it  Tamara^clf,**  Whether,  therefore,  these  names  are  really  applied  to 
one  or  both  of  the  preceding  species,  seems  uncertain ;  but  at  present,  in  this 
countiy  at  least,  they  are  generally  supposed  to  apply  only  to  the  L,  pendula^  or 
black  larch.  The  timber  of  both  may  be  considered  as  about  equal  in  quality ; 
that  of  L.  microcarpa  is,  however,  of  a  lighter,  and  more  of  a  reddish  ooloor. 
Neither  of  the  American  larches  are  found,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  attain 
the  same  size  in  this  country  as  the  L.  europcea,  but  succeed  much  better  than  it 
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on  damp  or  marshy  soils;  which,  together  with  the  peculiar  habit  of  growth, 
particolarlj  that  of  L,  pendula,  renders  them  very  suitable  in  ornamental  planta- 
tions. 


(c)  PINUS  PENDULA.     (Soland,) 


EngUth — Weeping  Amebi-  I  French — Meleoe   fledrbb  |  Qerman — Amerikanischb 
CAN  Larch.  |      d'Ambrique.  Traueb-Labchb. 


Specific  charactcn, — Tree  of  medium  size,  slender,  and  generallj  bending  to- 
wards the  top ;  branches  yertioillate,  few,  remote,  and  pendulous ;  branchlets 
also  thin,  and  more  pendulous  than  the  branches ;  bark  smoothish,  and  very  dark 
coloured,  that  on  the  youngest  twigs  of  a  dark  purplish  colour,  inclining  to  grey  ; 
leaves  like  those  of  the  common  larch  in  shape,  but  rather  longer,  darker  in 
colour,  and  arising  firom  shorter  and  much  darker  coloured  buds  or  sheaths  ;  male 
and  female  catkins  small  and  short,  the  latter  generally  tinged  with  reddish  purple 
cones  when  ripe,  easily  detached  from  the  branches,  generally  xmder  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length ;  scales  round,  or  slightly  approaching  to  an  oval  shape, 
smoothish,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  few,  loose,  and  slightly  incurved  on  the  margins  ; 
bractesB  much  shorter  than  the  scales,  of  a  somewhat  lyrate  shape,  waved  on  the 
margins,  and  tipped  with  a  short,  soft,  acute  point ;  seed  considerably  smaller 
than  that  of  the  common  larch,  and  of  an  oblong  shape ;  alae,  or  wings,  of  a 
brownish  purple  colour.  Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  to  Britain  in 
1739. 

The  P.  penduki,  grows  only  in  the  colder  parts  of  North  America,  being 
entirely  confined  to  the  northward  of  the  40°  of  latitude,  and  is  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  mountainous  parts,  on  rather  moist  and  inferior  soils.  The  timber 
of  P.  pend/uZa  is  of  a  darkish  waved-like  colour,  very  tough,  durable,  and,  where 
it  is  plentiful,  preferred  for  general  purposes  to  any  of  the  American  pines  or  firs, 
which  grow  in  the  same  parts. 
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5^  CEDRU8. 


(a)  PINUS  CEDRUS.     {Linn,) 


English — Cedar  of  Lebanon. 
French — Cbdrb  du  Liban. 


Oennan — CsDER  TOM  Libanon. 


Specific  characters, — Tree  above  the  medium  size,  of  a  conical  or  pyramidal 
form  when  young ;  but  when  old  the  branches  spread  widely  and  generally  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  which  gives  the  tree  a  peculiar,  broad,  and  often  a  flattened- 
top  form.  Leaves  straight,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  nearly  cylindrical  or  indistinctly  angled,  tapering  to  a  broad  hard  point, 
of  a  dark  grassy  green  colour,  chiefly  solitary  and  fasciculated  on  those  of  a  year 
old,  and  fasciculated  only,  or  very  rarely  solitary,  on  all  the  older.  Male  catkins 
and  young  cones  appear  in  October;  ripe  cones  with  short  footstalks,  erect, 
ovate,  and  from  three  to  Ave  inches  in  length ;  scales  long,  roundish-shaped,  in> 
curved  on  the  margin,  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  very  firmly  attached  at  their 
base,  and  scarcely  opening  when  fully  ripe  ;  seeds  of  an  irregular  triangular  fonn, 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  lightish  brown  coloured,  and  forming  an  obliqne 
angle,  with  a  very  broad  membranous  wing ;  cotyledons  six.  Native  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  other  mountains  of  Asia,  supposed  to  have  been  first  introduced  to 
Britain  in  1683. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  found  naturally  to  succeed  best  on  rich,  deep,  soils, 
on  slopes  near  rivulets ;  its  timber  is  to  appearance  very  like  that  of  the  lareh, 
but  harder  and  much  more  ponderous.  It,  however,  possesses  so  few  of  tiie  re- 
markably valuable  properties,  particularly  an  agreeable  smell  and  great  durability, 
generally  ascribed  to  cedar  wood,  that  it  seems  more  than  probable  to  have 
been  mistaken  for  or  confounded  with  that  of  very  different  trees.  It  attains  a 
height  of  from  50  to  80  feet,  by  upwards  of  30  feet  in  circumference.  In  a  young 
state,  and  in  very  genial  situations  and  rich  soils,  it  has  a  somewhat  ovate-conical 
form,  with  branches  nearly  to  the  base ;  but  when  at  maturity,  the  branches  as- 
sume a  horizontal  position,  spreading  on  either  side  to  an  extent  equalling  the 
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height  of  the  tree,  and  preflenting  a  singular  shelf-like  appearance,  the  whole 
terminating  with  a  remarkable,  flat,  tabulated  head.  The  ovate-conical  or  pyra- 
midal shape  of  individual  trees  is  bj  no  means  to  be  considered  constant,  but 
must  be  attributed  to  peculiarities  of  soil  and  situation. 


6''  PINASTER. 


(a)  PINUS  SYLVESTRIS.     (Linn.) 


English— Boots  Fib. 
Frmeh — PiN  d'Ecosse. 
Laplandic — Betz. 


Gbtnan  — KlEFKR  ODER 
FdHRE. 


Hungarian —V  AD  Pen  GO. 
Russian — SoSNO. 


Specific  charcicters. — Leaves  short  (from  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
length),  rigid,  straight,  or  slightly  waved  and  twisted,  slightly  concave  on  the  in- 
terior,  and  convex  on  the  exterior  surface,  marginated  or  serrulated  on  the  edges, 
of  a  light  green  colour,  bound  together  towards  their  base  by  a  short  thin  mem- 
branous lacerated  vagina  or  sheath ;  nude  catkins  many  together,  short,  and  ovate, 
generally  of  a  faint  yellowish  colour ;  cones  pedunculated  or  stalked,  seldom  more 
than  two  or  three  together,  round  the  termination  of  the  young  shoots,  generally  of 
a  purplish  colour,  and  pendent  when  young,  afterwards  greenish,  and  latterly  of 
a  dusky  brown  colour,  and  more  upright,  small,  about  as  long  or  rather  longer  than 
the  leaves,  regularly  conical  and  pointed,  ripening  the  second  year ;  scales  thick, 
and  terminating  in  a  somewhat  irregular  four-sided  often-recurved  projecting  point ; 
seeds  small  and  dark  cobured ;  cotyledons  five  to  seven.  Grows  naturally  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  most  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  This  species,  and  its 
varieties,  are  found  in  vast  forests  In  Europe,  ^m  the  middle  northwards,  to 
the  70^  of  latitude,  and  in  Western  Asia  to  the  63^.  The  wide  range  of  this  pine 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  where  it  is  found  in  all  descrip- 
tions of  soils,  climates,  and  altitudes,  in  natural  and  cultivated  states,  may  per- 
haps account  for  its  varieties.     The  two  most  distinguished  are  the  red- wooded  or 
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native,  and  white-wooded,  Haganoe  or  continental  Scots  fir,  both  of  which  aie  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  other  varieties,  though  conspicuouslj  different,  are  onlj 
regarded  as  interesting  and  ornamental  trees.  The  Scots  fir,  in  its  native  state, 
is  found  to  be  more  resinous  and  of  firmer  texture,  and  very  different  &om  planted 
trees,  even  when  such  are  raised  from  native  woods.  The  average  height  is  from  80 
to  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  from  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  forming  a  tabulated, 
conical,  or  even  pyramidal  head,  which  is  greatly  influenced  by  soil  and  situation. 

Besides  the  value  of  the  P.  iylvestrU  as  a  timber  tree,  from  it,  as  well  as  from 
others  of  the  genus,  a  liquid  resin  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  with  a  sharp 
knife,  or  other  edged  instrument,  a  little  deeper  than  the  bark,  from  which  the 
resin  flows  into  reservoirs  made  for  its  reception.  This  operation  is  performed 
from  the  end  of  May  to  about  the  middle  of  September,  as  it  is  only  in  warm 
weather  that  the  juice  flows  freely.  From  this  resinous  juice  are  obtained, 
by  various  modes  of  preparation,  yellow  resin,  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  com- 
mon resin,  and  black  resin  or  colophony.  Also,  by  burning  the  roots,  trunks 
or  branches  in  a  close  furnace,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised 
in  burning  charcoal,  the  juice  is  made  to  flow  out  into  a  cavity  made  below  to 
receive  it,  and,  without  further  preparation,  except  freeing  it  from  pieces  of 
burnt  wood  and  other  impurities,  forms  Tar,  the  uses  of  which  are  well  known. 
Pitch  is  made  by  melting  coarse  hard  resin,  with  a  portion  of  tar,  generally  one- 
half,  but  the  quantity  is  increased  or  lessened  according  to  the  consistency  of  the 
tar.  Lamp-black  is  obtained  by  burning  the  impurities  left  in  the  precipitation  of 
tar  and  pitch,  and  collecting  the  particles  carried  off  and  deposited  by  the  smoke 
in  the  shape  of  soot.  The  Laplanders  and  other  native  inhabitants  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  north  of  Asia,  prepare  a  kind  of  bread  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  less  resinous  wild  pines,  on  which,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
rye-meal,  they  often  live  during  the  great  part  of  winter,  and  sometimes  during 
the  whole  year. 

The  seeds  of  P.  8ylve$tris,  as  well  as  those  of  most  others  of  the  persistent-scaled 
Croniferse,  are  extracted  by  exposing  the  cones  either  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
or  drying  them  on  kilns,  or  by  other  artificial  means,  and  afterwards  thrashing 
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or  beating  out  the  seeds,  which  are  then  sown  in  beds,  and  covered  with  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  of  well  pulverised  soiL  Thej  are  generally  planted  out 
permanently  at  two  or  three  years  of  age,  and  are  all  the  better  if  previously  <mce, 
at  least,  transplanted  in  the  nursery.  A  very  efficient,  though  rather  slovenly- 
like,  method  is  to  sow  on  heathy  moors,  where  the  trees  are  intended  to  remain, 
^m  six  to  eight  quarts  per  acre  of  the  dean  seeds  in  January  or  Februaiy,  the 
succeeding  rains  and  moisture  being  sufficient  to  establish  the  seeds  in  the  soil, 
and  the  same  may  be  depastured  the  following  summer  with  cattle,  provided  they 
are  not  allowed  to  eat  it  too  bare. 


(6)  PINUS  LARICIO.     (Poiret.) 
Enghik—COKBICAU  PiNB.      |      FSrmch — PiN  DB  GORSB.     |       Greek — Reuke. 

Specific  characten, — Tree  straight  and  tall,  often  150  feet  in  height  in  its 
native  country,  of  a  r^^oiar  conical  form ;  branches  comparatively  short,  and  in 
regular  whorls  round  the  main  trunk;  leaves  much  longer  (four  to  five  inches), 
and  darker  coloured  than  those  of  P.  gylvestris,  flat  or  very  slightly  concave  on  the 
upper  or  interior  surface,  convex  on  the  outer,  and  rough  on  the  margins,  much 
waved  and  twisted ;  sheath  of  the  leaves  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
membranous,  and  generally  torn-like ;  nude  catkins  several  together  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  branches,  cylindrical,  obtuse,  spreading,  and  about  an  inch  in  length, 
with  long  bracteae  at  their  base;  cones  generally  solitaiy,  without  footstalks, 
scarcely  half  so  long  as  the  leaves,  of  a  lighter  colour,  slightly  curved,  smaller, 
and  terminating  more  bluntly  than  those  of  P.  Bylvestris  ;  outer  extremities  of  the 
scales  rounded,  prominently  two-ribbed  or  angled  transversely,  and  tipped  with  a 
hard  blunt  point ;  seeds  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  irregularly  oblong,  ovate  shape, 
fully  twice  as  large  as  those  of  P.  tylvestris  ;  cotyledons  six  to  eight 

The  P.  Laricio  grows  naturally  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Cor- 
sica, and  is  also  found  in  several  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Its  timber  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  wild  pine,  being  more  weighty  and  resinous,  but  unless 
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the  sap-wood  is  completely  remoyed,  it  is  found  to  be  rather  unsuitable  for  with- 
standing moisture :  it  also  grows  much  quicker,  and  arrives  sooner  at  maturitj 
than  the  P.  sylvettris.  In  the  Appendix  to  Neill's  **  Horticultural  Tour  through 
France  and  the  Netherlands,"  a  fine  specimen  of  this  pine  is  noticed  as  growing,' 
in  1821,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  which  was  planted  in  17S4,  and  at 
that  period  measured  56  feet  in  height,  being  considerably  larger  and  a  much  hand- 
somer tree  than  the  wild  or  Scots  pine,  P.  sylvestrU^  growing  beside  it  and  under 
similar  circumstances.  More  recent  experience  tends  to  prove  that  the  P.  Larido 
is  equaUj  well  suited  for  the  climate  of  Scotland  as  the  P.  aylvestrU,  and  that  it 
is  found  to  retain  its  valuable  properties  when  grown  in  this  country. 

From  M.  Vilmorin,  Paris  (who  has  the  credit  of  first  directing  general  attention 
to  this  valuable  pine),  we  received  specimens  of  cones,  seeds,  and  wood,  the  last 
^m  trees  sown  on  his  estate  at  Barris  in  May  1823,  and  cut  in  the  winter  of 
1834-35,  being  12  years  of  age.  The  specimen  exhibited  is  the  shoot  of  1829, 
with  part  of  that  of  1828, 1830,  being,  when  cut,  five  years  old.  It  measures  three 
feet  in  length,  and  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  at  the  thickest  end ; 
bark  thin,  pretty  entire,  and  of  a  very  light  brownish  colour. 


(c)  PINTJS  LARICIO  AUSTRIACA.     (Ant.) 


EngUth — Black  Austrian  Pine. 
French— TlK  d'Autriche. 


German — Scuwarre  dSTRBlOHlSCHE 

FdHRB. 


The  following  description  of  this  pine,  communicated  by  Sir  J.  M.  Naismyth 
of  Posso,  Bart.,  is  firom  the  German  of  Professor  Ho8s*s  "  Popular  Account  of  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Austria." 

Specific  characters, — Leaves  in  pairs,  two  to  five  inches  long,  straight,  rarely 
very  slightly  twisted,  exterior  surface  8emi-oylindrical,dark  green,  shining,  with  ser- 
rulate margins,  interior  surface  fawn  colour,  almost  flat,  faintly  marked  with  l<mgi- 
tudinal  lines,  and  surrounded  at  their  base  by  a  short  sheath,  which  is  of  a  light 
ash-grey  colour,  indhiing  to  red  when  young,  latterly  becoming  darker,  and  finalty 
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almost  black  ;  points  hard,  and  of  a  brownish  soorched-like  oobnr ;  buds  large, 
centre  one,  before  beginning  to  expand,  ten  to  fourteen  lines  in  length,  egg-shaped 
and  pointed ;  scales  dark  brown,  attenuated  at  the  margin,  furnished  with  long 
white  fringes,  and  acuminate,  the  exterior  or  lower  ones  separating  from  the  bud 
and  recurved,  the  interior  collapsed,  and  connected  bj  a  spontaneous  exudation  of 
white  resin ;  flowers  in  the  end  of  May ;  male  catkins  shortly  peduncled,  oblong, 
cylindrical,  roxmd,  or  bluntly  pointed,  becoming  conical  after  arriying  at  maturity, 
placed  many  together  in  yerticillated  bundles  round  the  bottom  of  the  new  shoots ; 
the  female  flowers  (catkins  or  young  cones),  two,  three,  or  occasionally  more  to- 
gether, with  pretty  long  peduncles  from  the  extremities  of  the  young  branches, 
round,  oblong,  erect,  and  dark  red,  becoming  in  July  about  six  lines  long  and  four 
lines  in  breadth,  elliptical,  and  assuming  a  reddish  brown  colour ;  cones  two  years 
in  arriving  at  maturity,  ripe  in  October,  of  a  conical  shape,  rounded  at  the  base, 
two  or  three  inches  long,  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  of  a  light  yellowish  brown  colour, 
passing  into  a  deeper  brown,  and  polished  or  shining-like  ;  seeds  very  like  those 
of  P.  Laricio;  cotyledons  also  six  to  eight ;  stem  or  trunk  cylindrical ;  bark  very 
thick,  of  a  blackish  ash-green,  marked  with  reddish  brown  spots ;  scales  deeply  and 
bngitudinally  deft,  the  fissures  of  a  uniform  brick  oobur,  lighter  than  in  the  silver 
fir ;  the  branches  stand  in  regular  and  remote  whorls,  aspiring  next  the  tree, 
afterwards  horizontal,  and  laterally  drooping.  In  age  the  top  becomes  flat  and 
spreading  to  a  great  extent ;  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  of  a  lightish  yellow 
colour,  regularly  and  deeply  marked  by  the  insertions  of  the  leaves,  furrowed  and 
shining.  Grows  naturally  in  Austria,  for  the  most  part  below  the  Breima  Forest 
(Wienerwald) ;  in  the  Banate,  upon  the  Demoglet,  by  Wehadia,  near  to  Hercules 
Baths ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Schneeberg  of  Austria.  It  grows  at  higher 
altitudes  than  the  silver  fir.  It  naturally  prefers  a  dry  calcareous  sand  to  a 
deep  soil,  but  succeeds  well  in  any  loose  shallow  soil,  when  not  too  wet,  and  is 
mostly  found  in  sandy  or  gravelly  situations.  The  wood  of  the  P.  auitriaca, 
which  at  the  edge  is  a  whitish  yellow,  and  towards  the  heart  a  rusty  yellow, 
is  very  resinous,  tough,  and  strong.  It  is  much  valued  as  a  timber  when  dry, 
and  even  surpasses  the  larch  itself  in  resisting  the  injurious  effects  of  water,  or 
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alternate  moisture  or  dryness.  It  is  much  used  by  carpenters,  joiners^  and 
coopers.  As  firewood,  it  emits  an  intense  and  lasting  heat,  with  an  extraordinary 
powerful  flame,  but  emits  a  considerable  quantity  of  smoke,  which  renders  it  de- 
sirable in  the  manufacture  of  lamp-black.  It  is  preferred  to  the  beech  for  making 
charcoal,  and  the  stumps  or  roots  afford  wood  for  torches ;  and  amongst  all  the 
native  pines  of  Austria,  it  yields  the  greatest  quantity  of  turpentine. 

This  tree,  though  planted  considerably  since  its  introduction  by  our  firm  into 

this  country,  in  1833,  deserves,  on  aoooimt  of  its  excellent  qualities,  much  greater 

i  attention  as  to  general  cultivation.    It  is  possible  that  it  will  ultimately  supersede 

I  the  common  Soots  fir ;  but  the  present  high  price  of  plants,  compared  with  the 

latter,  has  hitherto  prevented  planters  using  it  more  extensively. 

{d)  PINUS  PINASTER.     {Solander.) 

Enfflitk—FiVABTEB,  OR  CLUSTER  PiNB.     I  Oermon — Stern  Kiefee. 
French — PiN  maritime.  | 

Specific  chcuracten, — Indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Greece,  Upper  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  extensively  cultivated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  France  and  other  countries.  On  the  Apennines  it  is  found 
2800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Soil  and  situation  greatly  influence  its  growth ; 
but  in  good  dry  sandy  loam,  or  deep  sand  with  a  dry  gravelly  substratum,  it  attains 
50  to  60  feet  and  more  in  height.  In  shallow,  peaty,  wet,  or  calcareous  soil,  it  does 
not  grow  at  all.  It  forms  a  handsome  pyramidal  tree,  with  regular  whorls  of  branches, 
which  invariably  turn  upwards,  and  are  thickly  dothed  with  leaves  at  intervals, 
occasioned  by  the  dropping  off  of  the  male  catkins  (which  occupy  a  space  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  length),  which  is  characteristic  of  the  species.  The  leaves 
are  dark  green,  and  six  to  seven  inches  long.  Cones  ^ve  to  six  inches  long,  ovate, 
sessile,  numerous,  in  whorls,  disposed  horizontally,  whence  the  name  Pinaster, 
^  star  pine."  The  trunk,  even  of  young  trees,  is  clothed  with  a  deeply-furrowed 
coarse  barL  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  attains,  in  ten  years,  as  many  feet  and  m<»e 
in  height,  and,  in  twenty  years,  about  30  feet.    In  France,  it  has  been  employed 
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for  ooYering  inmieiise  tracts  of  sand  along  the  shore.  Resin  is  extracted  bj  slicing 
the  bark ;  and  bj  burning  the  wood,  tar  and  lamp-black  are  produced.  In  Britain, 
where  it  has  also  been  planted,  in  some  places  extensively,  it  succeeds  best  in  dry 
sand,  or  sandy  loam  on  a  dry  bottom,  and  is  considered  an  ornamental  tree,  and 
useful  for  covering  barren  places  exposed  to  the  sea.  The  wood  is  soft  and  not 
very  durable,  but  is  used  in  France  for  a  great  many  purposes,  such  as  boxes,  &c. 
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7°  8TR0BU8, 
(a)  PINUS  STROBUS.     {Linn.) 

JSngUih — Weymodth  Pine.  |  French — PiN  DU  LOBD  Weymouth. 

OervMn — Weymouth  Riefbr. 

Specific  characters. — Indigenous  to  North  America,  occurring  from  43^  to  48°  lat. 
In  valleys  and  crevices  of  mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  places  having  an 
accumulation  of  fertile  soil,  it  attains  its  greatest  perfection,  from  150  to  200  feet  in 
height,  by  twelve  or  sixteen  feet  in  circumference.  It  accommodates  itself,  however, 
to  a  variety  of  soils.  When  grown  in  masses,  the  stem  is  clean  and  straight,  and  on 
that  account  it  is  imported  from  America,  and  used  for  masts,  bowsprits,  &c.  The 
wood  is  whitish  yeUow,  pretty  hard,  fine>grained,  and  easily  worked.  The  bark 
is  smooth,  dark  grey,  changing  when  old  to  a  brownish  colour,  impregnated  with 
resin,  which  has  an  agreeable  odour.  It  received  the  popular  name  from  Lord 
Weymouth,  who  was  ihe  first  who  planted  quantities  of  them,  and  from  whose 
plantation  a  great  number  at  present  in  this  country  were  raised  from  seed. 
Leaves  three  to  four  inches  long,  of  a  light  bluish  green,  spreading  in  summer, 

but  in  winter  redining,  almost  lying  close  to  the  branches.     Cones  about  five  or  ' 

t 
mx  inches  long  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  rather  curved,  cylindrical,  grace- 
fully drooping,  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  common  axis  of  the  verticillate-stand- 
ing  branches. 


I     i  Stbobus. 
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(6)  PmUS  CEMBRA.     (Ztnn.) 


EngUtk — Swiss  Stone  Pink.  I 
Swi$$ — Alvies.  I 


Qerman — ^ZO'RBEl^KlEFBR. 
Ru$$ian — Kedb. 


Frtnek — PlN  Cbmbro. 
Hungarian — TziEBOLT  A. 


Specific   charcLcters, — Tree   medium   sized,  from  20  to  50  feet  high,  of  a 
regularj  conical  habit  of  growth ;  branches  honzontal,  short,  and  rigid ;    bark 
smooth,  at  least  until  it  attains  a  considerable  size,  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  aft^- 
wardf  changing  to  a  light  grej ;  leaves  three  to  four  inches  long,  fine,  nearly 
straight,  and  of  an  agreeable  Ught  green  colour,  except  the  inner  sur&oes,  which 
are  marked  with  longitudinal  silvery  channels,  exterior  sur&oe  slightly  convex, 
mid-rib  of  the  interior  very  prominent,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  leaf  a  triangular- 
like  form ;  margins  scabrous  or  serrated ;  scales  which  surroimd  the  base  of  tiie 
leaves  lanceolate-acuminate  and  membranous  at  the  edges,  generally  &lling  off ' 
after  the  first  season ;  male  catkins  short,  crowded  at  the  base  of  the  young  shoots,  | 
and  of  a  bright  purple  colour  on  their  outer  surfaces ;  young  cones  globose,  erect^ 
nearly  sessile,  and  of  a  purplish  or  violet  colour,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom,  which  ' 
they  retain  until  Aearly  ripe,  changing  aflerwards  to  a  brownish  colour,  and  are, 
when  at  full  maturity,  of  an  oval  form,  about  two  inches  in  length  by  one  and  a 
half  in  breadth ;  scales  oval,  loose,  and  sometimes  reflexed  at  the  margins ;  seeds 
or  nuts  rather  larger  in  size  than  common  pease,  of  an  irregular  somewhat  trian- 
gular shape,  each  with  a  hardish  shell  surrounding  the  kernel,  which  is  of  a  plea- 
sant  nut-like  flavour ;  wings  obsolete ;  cotyledons  eleven  to  thirteen. 

A  native  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  those  immediately  adjoining,  at  an 
elevation  of  fipom  4000  to  6500  feet.  It  is  rather  a  handsome  tree,  upwards  of 
50  feet  in  height,  and  grows  equally  in  very  poor  and  dry  soils,  as  well  as  in 
moist  situations.  In  its  native  habitation  its  growth  is  very  slow,  and  seldom 
found  large  enough  for  carpentry.  In  Scotland,  after  five  or  six  years,  it  has  often 
annual  shoots  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  foot.  On  account  of  the  high  altitude 
and  barren  soils  where  it  will  grow,  it  is  well  adapted  for  planting  on  the  hills 
of  Scotland,  not  only  for  shelter,  but  also  for  its  timber.  The  wood  is  durable, 
and  remarkably  fine-grained  and  fragrant. 
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SECTION  II.-FRUIT  TREES. 


rpHE  Fruit  Trees  cultivated  in  this  oountrj  comprise  the  Apple,  the  Pear,  the 
■*•  Cherry,  the  Plum,  the  Apricot,  the  Nectarine,  the  Peach,  the  Spanish 
Chestnut,  the  Walnut,  the  Medlar,  the  Quince,  the  Mulberry,  and  the  Serrice,  not 
one  of  which  can  be  considered  indigenous.  To  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
on  the  native  orab  or  wild  apple  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages,  we  owe 
many  yarieties  we  possess  of  the  apple.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  plum, 
and  its  parent  the  sloe.  To  the  monks,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  all  our  other  cultivated  fruits.  Indeed,  to  these  churchmen  generally, 
we  owe  more  of  whatever  tends  to  humanize,  civili^,  and  supply  our  present  wants, 
than  we  care  to  acknowledge.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  faults,  they 
were  undoubtedly  men  of  peace ;  and  the  history  of  the  progress  of  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture  in  Great  Britain  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that,  while  the  great  cotem- 
porary  warriors  were  doing  all  they-  could  to  mar  and  spoil  the  face  of  the  country, 
the  monks  were  spending  their  lives  in  improving  it.  But  for  them  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that,  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  there  would  have  been  a  single  fruit 
tree  of  any  importance  in  this  island ;  for  those  indigenous  to  the  soil  were  of  the 
most  worthless  description,  as  we  have  already  noted. 

The  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  however,  and  the  spreading  abroad  of 
the  contents  of  their  nurseries,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  general  culture  of  fruit- 
trees.  The  subsequent  extension  of  our  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  enabled 
us  to  add  others  to  our  list ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  present  day  we  have  gone 
on  steadily  augmenting  the  number, — gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  those 
most  prized,  and  gradually  improving  those  which  we  have  already  made  our  own. 

We  had  occasion,  a  few  months  since,  to  prepare  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the 
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fruits  cultivated  in  this  countiy  ;  and  as  this  list  comprises  not  onlj  those  fruits 
which  are  borne  on  trees,  but  also  those  which  may  be  called  shrubby  and  herba- 
ceous, we  have  reprinted  it  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix.  The  firuit  trees  herein 
described  are  comprehended  under  the  following  genera  : — 

1.  Pykus. 

2.  MsspiLus. 

3.  Pbunds. 

4.  Amtgdalus. 

5.  Ctoonia. 

6.  JUOLANS. 

7.  Castanea. 

AU  of  these  are  described  in  Section  I.,  with  the  exception  of  the  following. 


I.  PYRUS. 

For  generic  characters,  &c.,  see  Section  I.,  page  30. 


1°  PYRUS  COMMUNIS.    (Linn.) 


EngKik — OOMlfON  PSAB. 
^«neA~P0I£lEB. 
Du(6&— Pbbbbboom. 


ti^WfiMfl— ObMBINB  BtBKB. 
luiHan — Pebo  Dombstico. 
SpawUh — Pbba. 


Bmrnkm — Gbusoha. 
Poli$h — Gbusra. 
Arabic — KUMMITHI. 


Specific  characten. — Branches  and  buds  glabrous  ;  leaves  ovate»  seirmted,  gla- 
brous; flowers  corymbose. 

A  middle-sized  dedduous  tree,  found  wOd  in  woods  and  waste  {daces,  ftom  iiie 
east  of  Russia  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Flowers  generally  white,  produced  in  Apnl 
and  May.     Fruit,  in  the  wild  state,  small,  green,  acid,  and  hard. 

This  and  the  following  species  are  notable  examples  of  what  maa,  with  perse- 
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▼erance,  labour,  and  sldlli  may  achieve  in  improving  in  quality  and  quantity  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Nothing  oaa  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  beween  the 
luscious  and  mellow  finiits  now  known  as  pears  and  the  austere  and  unpalatable 
fruit  of  that  name  in  the  wild  state.  There  are  now  £rom  300  to  400  acknow- 
ledged varieties  of  pears  in  cultivation,  which  enormous  number  is  yearly  in- 
creasing, for  an  account  of  which  see  Appendix,  page  17. 

The  wood  is  strong,  hard,  compact,  and  fine-grained,  slightly  tinged  with  red ; 
is  sometimes  substituted  with  advantage  for  box  by  engravers.  It  is  readily 
stained,  and  then  it  so  closely  resembles  ebony  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable 
&om  it.  As  ^lel  it  is  much  valued,  producing  a  vivid  flame  and  intense  heat,  and 
makes  excellent  charcoaL  The  leaves  afford  a  yellow  dye,  and  are  sometimes  used 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  give  a  green  tinge  to  blue  cloth. 


2^  PYRUS  MALUS.     {Linn.) 


EngU$h — COMitON  Apple. 

Frmeh — ^POMM  1KB  GOMlf  UK. 

titsnnofi— Gbmbimbb  Apfbl. 


Du$eh — Appblboom. 
/taJNm— Mblo  Pomo. 
PortugueH — Macbibo. 


iS^KmifA— Manzano. 
Bwitiam — 8abi<on. 
Arabian — Tgffah. 


Specific  charctcters. — Leaves  ovate-acute,  crenate,  woolly  on  the  under  surfkoe ; 
flowers  in  corymbs ;  calyx  with  the  tube  woolly ;  styles  glabrous. 

A  deciduous  tree,  30  to  50  feet  high,  as  widely  distributed  over  Europe  as  the  pre- 
ceding, and,  like  it,  the  fruit  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial.  There 
are  several  hundred  varieties  of  this  fruit  in  cultivation,  some  of  which  are  of  a  large 
size,  others  of  the  finest  red  and  purple  hues,  while  some  are  so  tnmsparent  that  the 
seeds  can  be  seen  through  the  skin  and  pulp.  Flowers  are  white,  beautifully  tinged 
with  red  in  all  the  varieties.  The  tree  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  handsome  as  the 
common  pear,  but  its  blossoms,  which  are  fragrant,  are  more  ornamental.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  fine-gndned,  and,  what  is  somewhat  singular,  is  heavier  and 
harder  in  cultivated  than  in  wild  trees.  The  wild  or  crab  apple  is  sometimes 
used  in  France  and  Qermany  for  making  hedges.    The  eider  of  conoMice  is  made 
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from  this  firuit.  Pigs  are  known  to  thrive  well  on  apples,  and  an  American  writer 
has  lately  recommended  apples  for  feeding  calres  in  spring.  The  bark  affords  a 
jellow  dje,  and  the  leaves  are  eaten  bj  cattle.  Grass  vegetates,  and  other  trees 
are  found  to  thrive  well  under  the  shade  of  both  the  apple  and  pear  tree. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  foxmd  a  complete  list  of  all  the  cultivated  varieties  of 
the  apple. 


II.  CYDONIA.    {Tmimef.) 


QUINCE. 

Oeneric  charactera. — Small  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  middle  and  southern 
Europe,  and  eastern  Asia.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  or  serrated,  often  woollj  be- 
low, bistipulated ;  flowers  showy,  solitary,  or  in  small  umbels ;  calyx  tubular- 
campanulate,  connected  with  the  ovary,  flve-parted ;  corolla  five-petalled,  inserted 
in  the  tubular  calyx ;  petals  orbiculate,  alternate  with  the  leaflike  lobes  of  the 
calyx;  stamens  many,  inserted  on  the  base  of  the  petals;  filaments  filiform, 
subulate;  anthers  roundish,  two-celled,  longitudinally  opening;  ovary  inferior, 
five-celled;  cells  many-ovuled;  styles  five;  fhiit  (pome)  five-celled;  cells  many- 
seeded  ;  seeds  upwards  fixed,  with  a  mucilaginous  cover ;  embryo  exalbuminous, 
straight ;  cotyledons  convex- flat,  inferior. 

1^  CYDONU  VULGARIS.    (Pen,) 

COMMON  QUINCE. 

Specific  charactera. — A  small  tree  of  a  crooked  habit  of  growth,  indigenous  to 
middle  and  southern  Europe,  where  it  is  found  growing  in  moist  soils,  near  rivu- 
lets, delighting  in  somewhat  shady  situations.  This  species  is  represented  by 
three  cultivated  varieties, — ^viz.,  the  pear-shape-firuited,  the  apple-shape-froited, 
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and  the  Portugal.  Thej  are  grown  for  their  firuit,  which  is  used  for  making 
marmaLade  and  similar  purposes,  and  not  eaten  raw^  on  account  of  their  astringent 
taste  in  that  state.  The  Portugal  variety  is  the  best  for  marmalades,  the  pulp  of 
which  turns  a  fine  crimson  or  purple  oobur,  and  is  much  softer  and  less  austere 
than  the  other  varieties.  The  pear  and  apple-shape-fruited  varieties  are,  how- 
ever, much  more  prolific,  and  handsomer  in  appearance  as  to  shape  and  external 
colour  of  the  fruit.  The  two  latter  varieties  are  often  planted  for  ornament,  and 
they  certainly  are  very  handsome  objects  either  when  in  flower  or  fruit.  The  tree 
seldom  attains  above  15  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  is  generally  very  crooked  in 
stem  and  branches.  Bark  dark  brown,  smooth.  Wood  seldom  of  such  a  size  and 
quality  to  be  of  much  use;  leaves  roundish-ovate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  entire, 
dusky  green  above^  whitish  beneath  ;  flowers  large,  pale  red  or  white ;  calyx  tomen- 
toee,  lobes  leaflike,  serrulated. 


III.  MESPILUS.   {LiruU.) 

MEDLAB. 

Oeneric  characten. — Small  deciduous  trees  occurring  in  the  middle  and  north  of 
Europe,  and  west  of  Asia.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  serrulated,  bistipulated ; 
flowers  large,  nearly  sessile,  mostly  singly,  with  persistent  bracts ;  calyx  tubular- 
turbinate,  connected  with  the  ovary,  five-parted,  parts  leaflike ;  corolla  five-pe- 
talled,  fastened  to  the  disk  of  the  calyx ;  petals  suborbiculate,  alternate  with  the 
leaflike  divisions  of  the  calyx ;  stamens  numerous,  fastened  to  the  petals ;  fila- 
ments filiform,  subulate;  anthers  roundish,  two-celled,  longitudinally-opening; 
ovary  inferior,  five-celled ;  cells  two-ovuled ;  styles  five,  quite  smooth ;  fruit 
(pome)  turbinate,  crowned  by  the  leafy  calyx,  five-celled ;  cells  one-seeded. 
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r  MESPILUS  GERMANICA.  (FT.) 

GBRMAM  OR  OOMMOR  MEDLAR. 

Specific  characteri, — Indigenous  to  Europe  and  the  west  of  Asia ;  oocuiring  in 
woods,  forming  a  middle  sized  tree.  This  species  oomprises  Tarious  yarieties.  De 
Candolle  enumerates  three,  vis. : — 

1.  Sjlyestris — spiny,  with  smaH  fruits. 

2.  Stricta — spineless,  with  double  serrated  leaves. 

3.  Difi^isa — spineless ;  leaves  nearly  entire,  fruit  often  abortive  of  seeds. 
The  following  are  cultivated : — 

1.  Dutch  Medlar — ^bearing  the  largest  fruits. 

2.  Nottinghada  Medlar^— fruit  obovate ;  middle  sized. 

3.  Stoneless  Medlar — ^fruit  small ;  inferior. 

The  frTiit  of  the  Medlar  is  only  eaten  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,  whra  it  is 
very  agreeable  to  some  palates. 
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FRUIT   TREES. 


APPLES. 

Dwarf,  6  to  9  inch  stem each  0/9  to  1  0 

Dwarf  Traioed,  6  to  9  iDch  stem —    2y6  to  3  0 

Dwarf  on  Paradise  Stocks,  9  inch  stem —    1/    to  1  6 

Standard,  3  to  4  feet  stem    —    1/   to  I  6 

Sta  NDARD  on  Paradise  Stocks,  with  fruit  buds,  2^  to  3  ft.  stem  —    1/6  to  2  0 

Rider,  4}  to  6  feet  stem —    1/6  to  2  0 

RiDBR  Trained,  4J  to  6  feet   —    3/6  to  4  6 

NEW  SORTS  AND  PICKED  TREES  SELECTED  IN   NURSERY   CHARGED  HIGHER. 


Applei 


ALLAN  BANK  SEEDLING  (CHALMER'S)  (nw),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish. 

A  large  and  excellent  variety,  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  quite  hardy,  and  a  good 

bearer.    December  to  May.    Dessert. 
ALEXANDER,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  conical,  striped.    Fine  fruit  on  a  standard,  but 

bears  thinly,  more  proUfio  on  a  wall,  which  it  highly  deserves.     In  season  from 

September  to  December.    Used  for  Culinary  purposes. 
Synonym. — Emperor  ^leaander,  Russian  Emperor. 
ALERIESTON,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  greenish  yellow.     This  variety,  in  good 

situations,  bears  well  in  Scotland  as  a  standard;  a  valuable  fruit,' large  and 

heavy.    November  to  April.    Culinary. 

Syn. — Newton  Pippin,  Lord  Qwydyr^s  Newtan  Pippin, 
AITKEN'S  SEEDLING,  2nd  sue,  1st  quality,  roundish,  greenish  yellow     Good  and 

hardy,  a  free  bearer,  allied  to  Hawthomden.    November.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
ANNAT    SCARLET  PIPPIN  {new),  size  medium,  quality  good,  very  beautiful.    Des- 

sert.    January  to  February. 
API-PANACHE.    Very  ornamental  young  wood,  and  fruit  striped.    December  to  Janu- 
ary.   Dessert. 
API-ROSE,  3rd  size,  2nd  quality.    Fruit  beautiful,  but  more  carious  than  useful.    October 

to  April.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Lady  Apple, 
ASHMEAD^S  KERNEL,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  yellow.    A  good  bearer   much 

cultivated  near  Gloucester.    November  to  May.    Dessert. 
ASTRACHAN  WHITE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  conical,  pale  yellow.     Bears  nrofnsely  as 

a  standard,  quite  hardy,  and  well  adapted  for  the  climate  of  Scotland.     August 

to  September.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Pomme  D^Astrackan,  Transparent  Muscovie,  or  Zealande, 
RED,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  conical,  red.    A  hardy  apple,  beautiful,  and 

very  good.    August  to  September.    Dessert. 
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Apples 


AUTUMN  CITRON  (new),  large  size,  fine  quality,  and  a  good  bearer.    September  and 

October.     Dessert  and  Faking. 
BA LDW IN,  Ist  size,  iFt  quality,  round,  oblate,  {greenish  yellow.    An  American prodnctioii, 
large  and  good,  may  do  as  a  stand  ird,  but  desenres  a  wall,  an  abundant  bearer. 
Dcctmber  to  April.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
Syn. — Red  Baldwin y  Woodpecker, 
BEACHAMWELL,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  ovate,  yellow.    Small  but  excellent  dessert  fruit, 
and  merits  a  wall.     December  to  March.     Dessert. 
Syn. — Motteux^s  Seedling 
BEAUFIN,  NORFOLK,  1st  size,  Ut  quality,  oblate,  dark  red.     This  variety  is  quite 
hardy,  good  for  baking  and  excellent  for  dr}-ing.     January  to  June.     Culinary. 
Syn.— Ca/#'  Head  Beaufin,  Read's  Bakery  Norfolk  Biffin. 

STRIPED,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  oblate,  striped.     This  variety  is  of  Norfolk 

origin,  fruit  very  large,  sometimes  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  a  good  sort. 
October  to  May.     Culinary. 

Syn . — Striped  Bea ufin . 
BEAUTY  OF  KENT,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  striped.   Very  hardy,  bears  well  as 

a  standard.     October  to  February.     Culinary. 
BEDFORDSHIRE  FOUNDLING,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  round  oblate,  yellow.      Most 
handsome  kitchen  fruit,  very  large  and  excellent,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 
November  to  March.     Culinary. 
Syn. — Cambridge  Pippin. 
BREEDON  PIPPIN,  3rd  size,    Ist  quality,  oblate,  yellow.    October  to  November. 

Dessert. 
BELLE  ANGLAISE  (new)^  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    New  and  fine,  bears  well  as  a 
standard,  handsome  and  good,  merits  cultivation.      November  to  December. 
Culinary  and  Dessert. 

Syk. ^Beauty  of  England. 

ET  BONNE,  1st  size,   Ist  quality,  conical,  striped.    This  variety  is  not 

generally  known,  large  and  good.     November  to  April.     Culinary. 
BELLEFLEUR  BRABANT,  1st  size.  Ist  quality,  roundish,  yellowish  red.    Large  and 

excellent,  deserves  a  wall.    April.    Culinary. 
BETST,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  conical,  yellowish  russet.     Good  dessert  apple,  with 

d'uicy  and  tender  flesh.     November  to  February.     Dessert. 
L,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  ovate,  greenish  red.    Tree  vigorous,  forms  a  large  and 
handsome  standard.     May.     Culinary  and  Dessert. 
BLENHEIM  PIPPIN,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  vellow.    Free  grower,  soon  forms 
a  large  standard,  but  bears  thinly.     NovemW  to  February.    Culinary  and 
Dessert. 

Syn. — Blenheim  Orange,  Woodstock  Pippin. 
BONAR»S  PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  round,  greenish  yellow.    Hardy  and  good 

variety.    December  to  January.    Dessert. 
BORSDORFER,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  round,  pale  yellowish  red.     Native  of  Germany, 
flesh  firm  and  crisp,  juice  abundant,  with  a  pleasant  flavour. 
Syn. — Garret  Pippin,  King  George. 

BLACK,  3rd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundishj  dark  red.     Peculiar  coloured 

apple.    November  to  January. 
Sys.— Black  Crab. 
BOUGH  AUTUMN,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  yellow.     Native  of  America,  early, 
large,  and  handsome,  good  bearer,  but  soon  decays.    August.     Culinary. 
Syn. — Large  Yellow. 
BRIDGEWATER     PIPPIN,  Ist  size,  2nd   quality,    yellowish  russet.     Hardy,  doe« 

well  as  a  standard.    October  to  December.    Culinary. 
BROAD-EYED  PIPPIN,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  yellow.     Most  desirable  kitchen 
apple,  large  and  good.    September  to  December.    Culinary. 
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BROOKE'S  PIPPIN,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  ovate,  yellowish  russet  Handsome  frait, 
bardy,  and  a  good  bearer.     September  to  January.     Dessert. 

BROUGHTON  PIPPIN,  3rd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  yellowish  red.  October  to 
December.    Dessert. 

BUCKLAND  DEVONSHIRE,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  oblate,  pale  yellow.    Hardy,  and  a 
good  bearer.     December  to  March.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
Br  s.— Dredge's  White  Lily, 

BURNS'  SEEDLING,  ist  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  yellowish  red.  A  handsome  and 
▼ery  desirable  sort.    October  to  January.    Culinary. 

BURR  KNOT,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  yellow.     Good  bearer,  and  on  young  and 
healthy  trees  the  firuit  is  large  and  excellent.    October  to  January.    Culinary. 
Syn. — Burr  Apple, 

6TSS0N  WOOD,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  russet.  Good  variety,  will  do  as  a  stand- 
ard.   December  to  February.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Bysson  Wood  Hueset, 

CALANDER,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  conical.  Excellent  cooking  apple,  bears  freely.  Oc- 
tober to  December.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 

CALVILLE  BLANC,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  oblong,  pale  yellow.  Large  and  rather  hand- 
some, good  for  cooking ;  trees  strong  growers  and  good  bearers.  December, 
February,  and  April.    Culinary. 

Syn.— Lar^e  W/iile  Calville,  White  Calville, 

BLANCHE  D'HIVER,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  pale  yellow.    Very  large, 

will  do  as  a  standard,  deserves  a  wall.      January  to  April.     Culinary  and 
Dessert. 

Syn.— ITin^er  Calville. 

D'ETE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  pale  yellow.    This  is  the  earliest  of  Calville's, 

very  productive,  but  only  adapted  for  kitchen  use.    August  to  September. 


Culinary. 

Syn. — Early  CaivilUy  Summer  Calville, 
—  MALINGRE,   1st  «ze,  Ist  quality,  red 
and  keeps  well.    January  to  April.    Culinary. 
■  ROuGE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oblong,  pale  red, 


Excellent  bearer,  very  large, 


Very  large,  and  good 
cooking  apple,  flesh  delicate,  juice  abundant,  and  very  agreeable.    November 
to  February.    Culinary. 
Syn.— Rerf  Calville. 

CAMBUSNETHAN    PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,   yellowish  red.     Quite 
hardy  as  a  standard.    October  to  January.    Dessert  and  Culinary. 
8ys.— Watch  Jppley  Winter  Redstreak. 

CAROLINE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  striped.  Hardy  and  handsome,  good  as  a 
standard.     November  to  February.    Culinary. 

CAT'S-HEAD  ROUND,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  yellow.  Very  handsome  and 
large  fruit,  flesh  tender  and  juicy.    December  to  March.    Culinary. 

CELLINI,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  greenish  red.  Almost  first  size,  early  bearer, 
first  rate  as  a  standard,  and  very  prolific.  September  to  October.  Culinary 
ani  Dessert. 

CHRISTIE'S  PI  PPIN,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  yellow.  Good  bearer  in  some  soils, 
subject  to  canker.    December  to  February.     Dessert 

CLARKE,  OR  CALVILLE  ECARLATE,  1st  quality.  New  and  fine;  from  the  Con- 
tinent. 

CLET  PIPPIN,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  yellow.  Bears  well  as  a  standard,  bardy 
sort.    October  to  March.    Dessert. 

CLYDESDALE. 

COBHAM,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  greenish  red.  Hardy  as  a  standard.  Novem- 
ber to  January.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
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AppiM.         COCAGEE,  2nd  sixe,  l«t  quality,  ovate,  yellow.    Quite  hardy,  and  a  good  cider  apple. 

October.    Culinary. 
COCKLE  PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  ovate,  brownish  yellow.    Excellent  apple,  and 

the  tree  a  most  fertile  beArer  (allied  to  Worlbed  jing  Stone  Pippin).    January 

to  April.     Dessert. 

SvN. — Nutmeg  Pippin,  White  Cockle  Pippin. 
COCKPIT,  2nd  size,  2n(]  quality,  roundish,  yellow.     Useful  culinary  apple  for  winter  use. 

December  to  March.    Culinary. 
CODLIN,  CARLISLE,  3rd  si^e,  1st  quality,  conical,  yellow.     Rather  a  weak  grower, 

but  very  good.    August  to  December.    Culinary. 
DUTCH,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  yellow.    Very  handsome,  and  makes 

a  fine  standard,  fruit  venr  large  and  good.     August  to  September.    Culinary. 
Syn. — Chalmers'  Large, 

DRYDEN,  medium  size,  fine  quality, liardy,  and  very  prolific. 

— — -  KINNOUL,  medium  size,  good  quality,  a  good  hardy  sort. 

—KENTISH,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  greenish  yellow.    Very  hardy, 

and  a  good  bearor.    August  to  September.    Culinary. 
KESWICK,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  conical,  greenish  yellow.    Excellent  variety, 

bears  early,  and  very  prolific,  one  of  the  best  for  baking,  or  jelly.     August  to 

September.    Culinary. 
8yv.— White  Codlin, 
KILKENNY,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  round,  yellow.     Handsome  fruit  and  good. 

August  to  September.    Culinary.  I 
MANKS,  1st  size,  Jst  quality,  conical,  pale  yellow.    Well  known  as  being  a 

groat  bearer,  and  one  of  the  best  kitchen  apples,  comes  eariy  into  use.    August 

to  October.    Culinary. 

8yn.— /rwA  Pitcher^  Irish  Codlin, 
OLD  ENGLISH,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  conical,  pale  yellow.     This  is  a  very 

old  variety,  highly  esteemed  for  kitchen  use,  deserves  cultivation.    August  to 

October.    Culinary. 

Sys,— English  Codlin, 
ROYAL,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  conical,  yellow.     Not  generally  known,  very 

large  and  good.    August  to  September.    Culinary. 
SPRING  GROVE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  conical,  pale  yellow.    One  of  the 

very  best  of  codlins,  early,  large,  and  good.    July  to  September.    Culinary. 
'■ WINTER,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  conical,  green.    Good  keeper  and  a  great 

bearer.    September  to  February.    Culinary. 
COLE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  red.    This  is  a  roost  desirable  and  handsome  fruit, 

a  good  bearer  as  a  dwarf,  standard,  or  on  paradise  stocks.    August  to  Septem- 
ber.   Culinary  and  Dessert. 
St V. —Scar let  Perjume, 
CORNISH,  AROMATIC,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  russet  red.    Handsome  and  J 

excellent,  bears  well  on  paradise  stocks.    October  to  January.    Dessert. 
CORSTORPHINE,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  conical,  pale  yellow.    September  to  October. 

Culinary. 
COUNTESS  OF  DUNMORE.    Culinary  and  De89ert. 

COURT-PENDU  PLAT,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  dark  red.  Excellent  winter  des- 
sert apple,  tree  hardy,  blossom  late  in  expanding,  well  adapted  for  cold  situa- 
tions.   December  to  April.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Oamon^s  Apple y  Wollarton  Pippin, 
COURT  OF  WICK,  Srd  size,  1st  Quality,  oblate,  yellow.    Very  handsome  dessert  apple, 

a  good  keeper,  rather  small,  but  of  the  highest  excellence.    October  to  March. 

Dessert. 

Syn.— Fry's  Pippin^  Wood's  Huniingden. 
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CROFTON,  SCARLET,  2nd  size,  1  at  qnalitj,  oblate,  red.    Hardy,  handdome,  and  a  good 

bearer.    October  to  Deoember.    DesBert. 
PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  Irt  quality,  roundish,  pale  red.    This  and  the  preceding 

are  of  Irish  origin,  they  are  both  good,  but  this  is  the  &TOurite  in   Ireland. 

November  to  December.     Dessert. 
Syn.— fwA  Crofton. 
WHITE,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  oblate,  pale  red.    Earlier  than  the  preceding, 

better  adapted  for  kitchen  than  table  use,  a  most  abundant  bearer.    October. 

Culinary  and  Dessert. 

Syn. — Summer  Crqftm,  Early  White  Crofton. 
CROWN  REINETTE  {new),  hardy,  of  large  size,  and  very  prolific.    April.    Culinary 

and  Dessert. 
DE  GAGE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality. 
DE  ST.  JULIAN,  1st  size,  Ist   quality,  roundish,  greenish  yellow.     Very  handsome 

and  excellent  table  apple,  hardy,  a  good  bearer,  and  preserves  well.    December 

to  March.     Densert. 
DE  XVIII.  OUNCES  {new),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  greenish  yellow.   Very  large, 

remarkably  handsome,  and  regular  bearer.    Decenu)er  to  January. 
Syn. — Twenty  Ounce, 
DE8  IV.  GOUTS  {new). 

DEUX    ANS   HAMBLEDON,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  greenish  red.    Valu- 
able sort,  keeps  long  without  shrivelling.     January  to  May.    Culinary  and 

Dessert. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
DUCHESS   OF    OLDENBURGH,  2nd   size,   1st  quality,  roundish,  striped.      Very 

handsome  fruit,  flesh  very  rich  and  juicy,  a  native  of  Russia.     September. 

Dei^sert. 
DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  russet.    This  is  a  small  but 

very  excellent  fruit,  keeps  well.    November  to  March.     Dessert. 
WELLINGTON,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  yellowish  red.    Excellent 

kitchen  apple,  keeps  well,  and  retains  its  flavour,  hardy.    November  to  March. 

Culinary  and  Dessert. 

Syn. — Dumehw^e  Seedling,  Normanton  Wonder. 
YORK  (NEWBOLD'S).  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  pale  greenish  red. 

Excellent  kitchen    apple,    tree    of  a    robust    habit.       December    to  April. 

Culinarv. 
DUTCH  MIGNONNE,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality.     Fruitlarge  and  handsome,  tree  hardy, 

flesh  firm  and  crisp,  juice  abundant,  sub-acid,  with  aromatic  flavour.    Decem- 
ber to  April.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
Syn. — Reineite  Doree. 
DUMPLING  (MINIER'S). 
(WATSON'S), 
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Ist    size,    1st  quality,   roundish,    striped, 
large,  flesh  juicy,  haM   a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.     October 


Fruit   very 
to  February. 


Culinary 

DOONSIDE,  2nd  size,   Ist  quality.    Excellent  apple,  tree  hardy  and  productive,  a  na- 
tive of  Ayrshire.    September  to  December.    Dessert. 

EABLT  HARVEST,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  pale  yellow.    Native  of  America; 
it  is  considered  to  be  the  best  in  its  season  for  beauty  and  quality,  either  for 
kitchen  or  table  use.    November.    Dessert  and  Culinary. 
SYS,—DumelowU  Seedling,  Normanton  Wonder. 

GOWRIE,  1st  quality. 

MAKTGOLD. 
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EASTER  PIPPIN,  2Dd  nize,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  green.     Remarkable  for  keepins 
sound  and  firm  for  two  yearn,  flesh  very  firm,  and  though  not  juioy,  of  a  good 
aub-aoid  flavour.    Two  year«.    Culinary  and  Dettert. 
Syn. — French  Crab, 
NOBLE  KING  (new). 

EDINBURGH  CLUSTER,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  ovate,  yellow.  Very  hardy  and 
handsome  apple,  not  the  best  quality,  but  very  productive.  November  to  Jan- 
uary.   Culinary. 

Syn.— Sir  WaUer  BlackeVt  Favourite, 
ELTON  PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  round,  yellow.    Raided  by  Knight;  skin  smooth 
and  briffht  yellow,  dotted  with  obscure  specks,  flesh  yellowish,  with  a  rich  fla- 
vour.    November  to  January.     Dessert. 
Syn. — Downton  Pippin. 
EMPEROR  (DICKSON'S)  {new),  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  oblong,  pale  green.    A  large  and 
very  handsome  variety,  hardy  and  productive.     October  to  January.    Culinary 
and  Dessert. 
ENGLISH  PIGEON  {new)^  December  to  February.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
ESSEX  PIPPIN,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  round,  yellow.     Small  but  handsome,  allied  to 

the  Golden  Pippii'    October  to  February.    Dessert. 
FAMEUSE,  or  DE  NIEGE,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  pale  greenish  red.     Hand- 
some i^pple,  remarkable  for  its  white  flesh.     November  to  January.    Dessert. 
FAIRLEIGH  PIPPIN,  2ud  size,  Ist  quality,  oblong  ovate,  yellowish  green.    A  hardy 
and  very  handsome  table  apple,  flavour  excellent,    January  to  April.    Dessert. 
FEARN'S  PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  oblate,  round.    Very  excellent  fruit,  suited 
either  for  table  or  kitchen  use,  is  very  productive,  and  hardy  as  a  standard. 
November  to  February.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
Syn. — Clifton  Nonsuch. 
FLETCHER'S  KERNEL,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  yellow.     Handsome,  of  good 

quality,  and  very  productive.     November  to  January.     Dessert. 
FLOWER  OF  KENT,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  greenish  red.  Excellent  baking  apple, 

large  and  handsome.     November  to  January.     Culinary. 
FORM  AN 'S  CREW,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  conical,  yellow  russet.    Native  of  Wales, 

excellent,  equal  to  Golden  Pippin.    November  to  April.    Dessert. 
FOXLEY  PIPPIN,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  orange.     November  to  February. 

Culinary  and  Dessert. 
FULWOOD,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  oblong,  green.    Very  hardy  and  good  cooking  apple, 
healthy,  and  a  good  bearer.    November  to  January.    Culinary. 
Syn. — Fuiujood  Green, 

DUTCH,  1st  size,   1st  quality,  oblong,  green.    Resembles  the  preceding 

but  rather  later,  and  the  habit  of  the  tree  more  robust ;  an  excellent  apple.    De- 
cember to  May.    Culinary. 
Syn. — Late  Fulwood, 
GANGES,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  yellowish  green.     Excellent  table  apple,  re- 
sembles Ribston  Pippin.    December  to  March.    Dessert. 
GENERAL  DURHAM  (STEWART'S). 

GILLIFLOWER,  CORNISH,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  ovate,  dark  greenish  yellow.     This 
is  a  most  delicious  fruit,  but  bears  thinly,  unless  worked  on  paradise  stocks. 
Syn. — Cornish  July  Flower, 
GLORIA  MUNDI,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  greenish  yellow.    November  to  Janu- 
ary.   Culinary. 

Syn. — Monstrous  Pippin, 
GOGAR   PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  oblate,  pale  green.    November  to  March. 
Dessert. 
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GOLDEN  DROP   (COE'S),  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,    ovate,  yellow.     January  to  May 

Dessert. 
—  HARVET,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  russet  yellow.    December  to  May. 

Culinary  and  Dessert. 

Syn. — Brandy  Apple. 

PIPPIN  (/r«f),  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  yellow.   One  of  the  finest  of  yellow 

apples  for  culinary  purposes ;  the  flesh  retains  the  yellow  colour  after  being 
cooked  ;  flavour  peculiar ;  highly  esteemed.    November  to  April.    Dessert. 

Syn.— OW  Golden  Pippin, 

(FRANKLIN'S),  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  oval,  yellow.    October  to 

December.     Dessert. 

SYV.—Sudlotc^g  Fail  Pippin. 

(HUGHES'S),  Srdaize,  1st  quality,  roundish  yellow.    December  to 

February.    Dessert. 

(KNIGHT'S),  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  round,  yellow.    November  to 

January.    Dessert. 

SUMMER,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  ovate,  yellow.    August  to  Septem- 
ber.   Dessert . 

(SMALL'S)  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  ovate,  yellow.    September  to  No- 
vember.   Dessert. 

(SCREVETON'S),  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  yellowish  russet. 

May.     Dessert. 

Sys. Scarlet  Golden  Pippin, 

GOLDEN  PIPPIN  (KIRKE'S),  3rd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  yellow.    Great  bearer, 
yery  handsome,  but  inferior  to  the  preceding  varieties  of  the  Golden  Pippin. 
December  to  March.     Dessert. 
Syn. — New  Golden  Pippin. 

KNOB. 

GOOSEBERRY  APPLE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  round  oblate,  yellow.    Brisk  and  peculiar 
flavour,  a  favourite  in  the  London  market.     March  to  May.    Dessert. 

GRANGE'S  PIPPIN,    Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  yellow,  green,  and  red.      November  to 
February.    Dessert. 

GRAVENSTEIN,    Ist   size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  striped.      October  to  December. 
Culinary. 

Syv, Sabine  of  the  Flemings. 

GREEN  APPLE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  round,  green.     Keeps  very  sound,  less  acid  than 
the  Eastern  Pippin.    January  to  June.    Culinary. 

CLUSTER  PIPPIN. 

GRISE,  2nd  size,  Ut  quality,  roundish,  green  russet.    Canadian  origin,  of  medium  size, 
one  of  the  finest  dessert  apples  for  a  northern  climate,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 
November  to  March.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Pomme  Grissi. 

GROSSE  MIGNONNE  (new),  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.    Excellent  dessert.    De- 
cember to  February. 

HAGGERSTON  PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  greenish  red.    November  to 
April.    Dessert. 

HALL  DOOR,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  oblate,  yellowish  red.     Very  hardy,  habit  of  tree 
very  erect,  makes  a  fine  standard.    December  to  March.     Dessert. 

HAMMOND'S  JERSEY  PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  1st  quality.    New  and  fine. 

HAN  WELL  SOURING^  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  conical,  greenish  yellow.   Valuable  cook- 
ing apple,  tender  and  juicy,  keeps  well.    December  to  March.    Culinary. 

HAWTHORNDEN,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  pale  yellow.    October  to  December. 
Culinary. 

Syn. — Red  Hawtkomden  and  White  Hawthomden. 
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HAWTHORN  DEN,  SEACLIFFE  (iteto)>  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  round,  pale  yellow.  This 
is  a  very  large  and  handsome  apple,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer ;  highly  deserves 
cultivation. 

SYV.—SeacUf  Apple. 

NEW,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  ye}lowi9li  red.     The  fruit  of 

this  is  larger  than  the  old  sort,  keeps  better,  habit  of  the  tree  very  robust.    De- 
cember to  January.    Culinary. 
Syn. — New  Httwthomden, 
HOARY  MORNING,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundii*h,  straw  colour.    Large  and  hand- 
some English  apple,  good  flavour,  and  highly  esteemed  for  culinary  use,  flesh 
firm.    October  to  March.    Culinary. 
Syn. — Dainty  J  Setm  Rowling^  e 
HOLLANDS URGH,  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  reddish  yellow.    Very  large  and 
handsome,  has  a  fine  appearance,  fruit  nearly  first  quality,  deserves  cultivation. 
November  to  January.    Culinary. 

Syn. — Bonne  Rouge ^  Kirke*s  Scarlet  Admirable, 
HOLLAND  PIPPIN,  1st  size.  In  quality,  roundish,  yellowish  green.    One  of  the  finest 
kitchen  apples,  making  the  best  tarts  and  pies,  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden. 
November  to  March.    Culinary. 

Syn. — Pie  Apple,  Reinnette  <P Holland. 
HUNT  HOUSE,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  oblong,    pale  yellow.    Excellent  bearer,  very 

hardy  and  good.    December  to  March.     Culinary. 
HUTCHINSON'S  SPOTTED,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  yellowish  red.    Small,  but 
a  very  handsome  and  excellent  table  apple.    November  to  December.    Dessert. 
INGESTRIE,  RED,  Srd  size,  1st  qualitv,  ovate,  red.    Raised  by  Knight,  a  small,  though 
very  pretty  apple,  tree  hardy  and  very  productive.  October  to  November.  Dessert. 
Syn. — Red  Ingettrie. 
YELLOW,  3rd  size,  2nd  quality,  oval,  yellow.    Another  of  Knight's  seed- 
lings, very  handsome,  almost  first  quality,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer.    Septem- 
ber to  October.    Dessert. 
Syn. —  Yellow  Ingestrie. 
INCOMPARABLE  MOSS,  Ist  size,  1st  quality.    Most  excellent  fruit,  either  for  table 
or  kitchen,  a  fine  keeper.    April  to  June.    Dessert  and  Culinary. 

-(KIRKE*S),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oblong,  green,  yellow,  and  red. 

Large  and  excellent  kitchen  apple,  tree  healthy  and  productive.    November 
to  tfanuary.    Culinary. 
IRISH  PEACH.    Excellent  fruit  from  the  tree,  a  good  bearer,  but  does  not  keep. 

Syn. — Peach  Apple. 
ISABELLA .    SYfi. —Ramsay's  Seedling. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT  PIPPIN,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  ovate,  yeUow.  September  to  Jan- 
uary.   Dessert. 

Syn.— OrcnjFe  Pippin. 
JANSEN    VAN    WELTEN  (new),  large,  and  of  finest  quality,  very  prolific,  keeps 

well.    December  to  June.    Dessert  and  Baking. 
JOHN  APPLE,  Srd  size,  Ist  quality,  green,  yellow,  amd  red.    Very  old  variety,  and 

hardy,  used  principally  for  cider.    December  to  February.    Culinary. 
JUNEATING,  RED,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,   ovate,  striped.     Excellent  early  apple, 
young  trees  rather  slender,  with  woolly  shoots,  the  fruit,  when  freshly  gathered 
from  the  tree,  has  a  rich  and  agreeable  flavour.    August.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Eve  Apple,  Early  Red  Margaret,   Striped   JuneaHng,  Str^jfed 
Quarrenaen. 

WHITE,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  pale  yellow.    Earlier  than  the 

preceding,  of  good   quality,  very  handsome,  and  beiBirs  profusely.    July  and 
August.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Juneating  Golden  Beauty. 
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KENTISH  FILI*BASKET,  Ut  size,  Ist  quality,  rotmdiah,  yellow,  green,  and  brown. 
English  apple,  very  large,  and  much  admired  for  size  and  beauty.  November 
to  January.    Culinary. 

Syn. — Lady  De  €rr(^%  Potter'^  Large. 

KERRY  PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  let  quality,  oval,  reddish  yellow.    Irish  apple,  flesh  yellow 
and  tender,  crisp  and  sugary.    September.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Edmonttoh*8  Aromatic  Pippin, 

KING  HARRT,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  pearmain,  russet.  November  to  January.  Des- 
sert 

OF  THE  PIPPINS,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  pearmain,  reddish  yellow.    Very  hand- 
some and  good   fruit,  flesh  delicately  streaked  with  red  and  white,  and  very  firm, 
also  a  good  bearer.    October  to  January.    Culinary. 
Syn. — Hampshire  Yellow, 

KINGSTON  PIPPIN. 

KNIGHT'S  LARGE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  yellowish  red.  Excellent  kitchen 
apple,  large  and  handsome.    September  to  October.    Culinary. 

LADT  OF  THE  WEMYSS.  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  pale  greenish  red.  Haod- 
!U>me  and  very  good,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer.  October  to  January.  Culin- 
ary and  Dessert. 

LATE  MARROW. 

LEADINGTON  GREY,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  oval,  yellowish  brown.  Flesh  tender, 
juice  sweet,  with  a  singular  and  pleasant  perfume.    October.    Culinary. 

MONSTROUS,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  oblong,  green*  October  to  Janu- 
ary.   Culinary. 

Syn. — Green  Codlin, 

LEA  DINGTON  SCARLET,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  oblong,  red.  November  to  February. 
Culinary  and  Dessert. 

LEMON  PIPPIN  (KIRKE'S),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  oval,  yellowish  ffreen.  An  old  and 
highly  esteemed  sort,  flesh  firm,  of  a  sub-add  flavour.  Octooer.  to  April.  Cu- 
linary and  Dessert. 

Syn. — KirkeU  Lemon  Pippin, 

LEYDEN  PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  pale  greenish  red.  Great  bearer, 
good  and  early,  resembling  Red  Astraohan.     August  and  September.    Dessert. 

LONDON  PIP  PIN,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate.  November  to  April.  Culinary  and 
Dessert. 

Syn. — Five  Crown  Pippin^  New  London  Pippin, 

LORD  NELSON  (KIRKE'S),  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  red.  Very  handsome  fruit, 
of  good  quality,  but  rather  mild.  November  to  February.  Culinary  and 
Dessert. 

LUCOMBE'S  SEEDLING,  Ist  size,  Ist  qiiality,  roundish,  streaked.  Raised  by  Mr. 
Lucombe  of  Exeter,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer.  October  to  February.    Culinary. 

MAIDENS'  BLUSH,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  yellowish  red.  Remarkably  hand- 
some apple,  of  good  quality,  and  very  |  productive.  September  to  October. 
Culinary  and  Dessert. 

MARGARET  (MILLER),  3rd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  yellow.    Very  early  variety, 
hardy,  handsome,  and  a  good  beurer.    August.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Summer  Pippin, 

MAY  BLOOM. 

M ARGIL,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  ovate,  yellowish  red.    Habit  of  tree  very  hardy,  and 
bears  profusely.    November  to  February.    Dessert. 
Syv,— Never  Faily  Munche'e  Pippin, 

M*LEAN'S  FAVOURITE.  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  yellow.  The  tree  of  moder- 
ate growth,  a  good  bearer,  and  excellent.    October  to  January.    Dessert. 

MERE  DE  MENAGE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  red.  An  excellent  kitchen  fruit,  of 
good  quality,  and  very  showy.    October  to  January.    Culinary. 
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MONCRIEFF. 

MORCHIN'S  CRAB.     Culinary. 

MONTALIVET  (new). 

NEWTON  PIPPIN,  YELLOW,  Ist  fize,  1st  quality,  roondisb,  yellow.    Very  hand- 
some and  excellent  table  fruit,  hardier  than  the  Green  Newton  Pippin,  and 
better  suited  to  the  climate  of  Scotland,  flavour  excellent.     Dessert. 
8yn. — Large  Yeliow  Newton  Pippin. 

NEW  ROCK  PTPPIN,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  round  green.    Hardy  table  apple,  of  good 

Suality,  and  very  productive.    January  to  May.    Dessert. 
.K  PIPPIN,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  yellowish  green.    Makes  a  good 
standard,  shoots  very  robust,  a  good  bearer.    November  to  December.    Dessert. 
NOBLE  KING  (it^to),  large  size,  and  of  the  best  quality,  of  Continental  origin,  resembl- 
ing Autumn  Calville,  but  quite  distinct. 
NONESUCH,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  oblate,  greenish  streaked.    Well  known  variety, 
hardy,  and  bears  early.    September.    Culinary. 

. ROUND  WINTER,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  round,  streaked.    November 

to  March.    Culinary. 

Syn. — Scarlet  Nonsuch^  Winter  Nonsuch. 
NONPAREIL  BRADDICKS,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  green.    Very  good, keeps 
sound,  and  an  abundant  bearer.    January  to  April.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Ditton  Nonpareil. 
DOWNTON,  2na  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  green  russet.    Very  excel* 


lent  apple,  juice  sharp  and  high  flavoured.    December  to  April.    Dessert. 

^ARLY,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  greenish  yellow.    Early  and  excel- 


lent, remarkable  for  its  brisk  refreshing  flavour,  has  been  long  in  cultivation, 
flesh  tender,  juicy,  and  aromatic.    October  to  December.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Hick^e  Fancy ^  New  Nonpareil. 
NONPAREIL  FLAT,  3rd  size,  li»t  quality,  oblate,  russet.    January  to  April.    Dessert. 
GOLDEN,  3rd  size,  1st  quiality,  round,  yellow  russet.    December  to  Fe- 


MARTIN,  3rd  size,  2nd  quality,  ovate,  yellow  russet.     December  to 

March.    Dessert. 

OLD,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  greenish  yellow.    Old,  but  highly 

esteemed  variety,  has  a  peculiar  and  excellent  flavour  in  good  situations.    Janu- 
ary to  May.    Dessert. 

Syn. — English  Nonpareil,  Hunfs  Nonpareil. 

P1TMA8T0N,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  pale  green  russet.    Ex- 
cellent fruit,  of  medium  size,  exceedingly  rich  in  flavour.    December  to  Febru- 
ary.   Dessert.  • 
-  ROSS,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  russet  red.    Very  handsome,  with 


More  handsome  and 


a  fenouillet  flavour.    November  to  February.    Dessert. 

SCARLET,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  red. 

larger  variety  than  the  Old  Nonpareil,  flesh  yellowish  white,  with  a  rich  acid 
juice.    January  to  March.    Dessert. 
Syn. — New  Scarlet  Nonpareil. 
WHITE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  pale  green  russet.    December 


to  February.    Dessert. 
NORFOLK  Bi2:ARt:.R  (neio)y  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  oblate.   Hardy,  excellent,  and  a  most 

profuse  bearer.    December  to  March.    Culinary. 
NORTHERN  GREENING,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oval,  green.    November  to  ApriL 

Culinary. 

Syn. —  W€Umer  Court. 
SPY  (new),  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  conical.    New  delicious  melting  variety 

from  America,  keeps  sound,  flesh  yellowish  white,  juicy,  with  a  rich  aromatic 

sub-acid  flavour.    April  to  June.    Dessert. 
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NUN,  or  MELON  (new),  large  size,  finest  quality,  allied  to  the  Graveusteio,  or  roll- 
formed  rattling  applet),  exteuuTelj  grown  in  Germany,  and  highly  recommend- 
ed by  Dr.  Leigel.    December  to  April.    Dessert  and  Culinary. 

OCHILTREE  {new)^  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  round,  pale  greenidh  red.  Veir  large  and  hand- 
some, a  good  bearer,  and  very  juicy.    September  (0  March.    Dessert. 

ORLEA.RINE  PIPPIN  (new). 

OSLIN,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  pale  yellow.  One  of  the  best  of  earlv  table  apples, 
with  a  peculiarly  rich  aroma,  young  ahoots  strung,  a  fine  standard.  September. 
Dessert. 

Syh.— White  Oilin,  Arbroath  Pippin. 

PADLET'S  PIPPIN,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  bright  reddish  yellow.  Good 
bearer,  but  sometimes  apt  to  shrivel  in  keeping.  December  to  January. 
Dessert. 

Syn. — Compote, 

PARADISE  PIPPIN,  3rd  size,  3nd  quality,  oblong,  yellow.  November  to  December. 
Dessert. 

Syn. — Ladies*  Finger ,  Paradise  White 

PARMENTIER,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  conical,  russet.  A  good  keeper,  hand.<)ome,  and 
bears  well.    Noyember  to  ApriL    Culinaury  and  Dessert. 

PASSE  ROSE  PLATE. 

PEAR  MAIN  ADAMS,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  pearmain,  yellowish  red.  November  to 
February.    Diessert. 

Syn. — Norfolk  Pippins. 

AUTUMN,  ist  size,  ist  quality,  pearmain,  yellowish  red.     September  to 

October.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 

Syn. — Rotfal  Pearmain^  American  Pearmain, 

BARCELONA,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  pearmain,  yellowish  red.     November 

to  January.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Reinette  Rouge^  SpecMed  Qolden  Reinette. 

CLATGATE,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  peiBirmain,  yellowish  red.    November  to 

March.     Dessert. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  permain,  yellow,    greenish  red. 

November  to  March.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
Syn. — Old  Pearmain,  Royal  de  Angleterre. 

HORMEAD,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  pearmain,  yellow.     October  to  March. 

Culinary  and  Dessert. 

Syn. — Arundel  Pearmain,  Hormead  Pippin. 

—— ^— (HUBBARD'S),  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  pearmain,  pale  russet.    November  to 

•  April.    Dessert. 

LAMB  ABBEY,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  pearmain,  green  yellowish  red.  Janu- 
ary to  April.    Dessert. 

(LOAN'S),  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  green  yellowish  red.  November  to 

January.    Dessert. 

—  (MANNINGTONS*)  (near),  Ist  size,  1st  qualitv.    Culinary  and  De^isert. 

-SUMMER,  1st  size.  1st  quality,  pearmain, yellow.    September.    Dessert. 

^-^TX.-^ American,  Summer  Pearmain. 

WINTER,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  pearmain,  green  yellowish  red.    December 

to  March.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 

PEARSON  *S  PLATE,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  yellow  greenish  red.  Very  hand- 
some and  excellent  table  apple.    December  to  March.    Dessert. 

PENNINGTON'S  SEEDLING,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  yellow  russet.  ExcellcDt, 
November  to  March.     Culinary  and  Dessert. 

PINE  APPLE  PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  roundish,  yellow.     September  to  October.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Lucombe^s  Pine  Apple ^  Pine  Apple. 

PLEASE  LADY,  2nd  size,  1st  quality.     Hardy  and  very  prolific. 
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POMME  ST.  GERMAIN  (new)^  2nd  size,  1st  ouality,  oblone,  pale  yellovv.  Proftise 
]>earer,  very  beautiful  and  good.    November  to  December.    Dessert. 

POM  MERCY,  OLD,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  conical,  brownish  yellow.  NoYember  to 
February.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Pommeroyj  Taunion, 

POW  CAPTAIN,  2nd  i»ize,  1st  quality.    An  excellent  Scotch  apple. 

PURSEMOUTH. 

QUARRENDEN,  DEVONSHIRE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  deep  red  or  purplish. 
Hardy,  very  early,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 
Syn. — Red  Quarrenden^  Sack  Apple. 

QUEENING  FOXELEY. 

CRI M90N,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  ealville,  red.  Very  hardy  sort,  bears  well, 

and  very  showy.    September  to  November.    Culinary. 
Syn. — Scarlet  Queening.  Summer  Queening. 

RAMBOUR  D'ETE,  Ist  size,  ist  quality,  oblate,  pale  yellowish  red.      Fruit  large,  un- 
equal sided,  and  very  good.    August  and  September.    Culinary. 
Syn. — Rambour  Francy  Summer  Rambour. 

D*HIVER,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  greenish  red.  Similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding variety,  rather  larger,  and  keeps  longer,  trees  hardy,  and  strong 
growers.    September  to  December.    Culinary. 

RED  STREAK,  DEVONSHIRE,  2nd  site,  let  quality,  roundish,  streaked.  Sep- 
tember.    Culinary. 

KEEPING,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  screaked.  Hardy,  hand- 
some, and  firm  apple.    December  to  April.    Culinary. 

RED  CLUSTER  OF  CLYDESDALE. 

RHODE  ISLAND  GREENING,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  green.  Fruit  very 
large  and  handsome,  flesh  yellow,  fine  grained,  tender,  and  crisp,  with  abun- 
dance of  fine  juice.    December  and  April.    Culinary  and  Desnert. 

REINETTE  BLANCHE,  D'ESPAGNE,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  oblate.  Flesh 
yellowish  white,  crisp,  and  tender,  with  a  sugary  juice,  the  tree  has  the  wood, 
foliage,  and  vigorous  habit  of  the  Fail  Pippin.  November  and  March.  Culinary 
and  Dessert. 

SYV,^D*E*pagney  CoUet^e  Fall  Pippin. 


CROWN  (iiw),  large 


size,  and  finest  quality,  highly  recommended  by  Diel, 
keeps  well  without  shrivefiing.     November  to  April. 


bears  on  young  trees,  and  1 
Despert. 

DU  CANADA,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  flat  and  conical,  yellowish  green. 

Good  bearer,  and  of  excellent  quality  as  a  table  fruit,  although  large,  fine 
flavoured,  and  very  handsome.     November  and  April.    Culinary  and  Deesen. 

Svfi.— St.  Helena  Russet,  PoHugal  Russet. 

DIEL,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  oblate,  yellowish  red.    December  and  March. 

Dessert. 

FRAN  CHE  GRAUWE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  brown  msset. 

Very  handsome  apple,  requires  a  good  and  open  situation.     December  to  April. 
Culinary  and  Dessert. 

GOLDEN,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality.  Very  superb  apple,  and  a  good  bearer,  trees 

good  growers,  and  altogether  a  first  rate  fruit.    October  and  January.     Desaen. 

Syn. —  Yellt0W  German  Reinette  Megginch  Favourite. 

-  GRISE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality  oblate,  yellow  russet.    November  and  March. 
Dessert 

Sys.— Belle  Fille,  Reinette  Chrise  Extra. 

-  MADAM  {neu})y  large  size,  finest  quality,  very  prolific  bearer,  requires  a 
fine  soil  and  situation.     December  to  April.     Dessert. 

Syn. — Reinette  gras  d^Angleterre,  Pomme  Madame. 
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REINETTE  3AFFRAN,  2Dd  size,  2nd  qualitj,  conical,  yellow  rnaset.  Angnst  to  Sep- 
tember.   Culinanr. 

SPLENDOUR  (new),  large  size,  finest  quality,  most  desirable  sort,  reqnir- 

iog  a  good  soil  and  situation,  bears  on  very  young  trees.    March  to  June. 
Desifert. 

Stn. — Prachi  Reinette 

STRIPED  MONSTROUS,  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  streaked. 

November  and  December.    Culinary. 
Syn. — Monttroui  Reinette. 

PRACHT  (new),    June.    Dessert  and  Culinary. 

REINE  DES  REINETTES  (new).    Syn.— Queen  of  the  Reinette. 

RIBSTON  PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.  Well  known  to  be  of  excellent 
quality,  tree  yigorous  and  healthy,  in  good  soils  and  situations,  in  others  apt  to 
canker,  but  highly  deserves  proper  treatment.  November  and  March.  Culi- 
nary and  Dessert. 

Syn. — Glory  of  York,  Formosa  PippinyTravers\  Trover $*  Pippin. 

ROMAINE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  yellow.  Very  excellent  table  apple,  and  a 
good  bearer.    September.     Dessert. 

ROMRIL,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  pale  yellow.  Good  for  kitchen  use,  and  famed  as  a 
cider  apple.     November  to  February.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 

ROSTOCKER  (iteur),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  red.  GK>od  bearer,  very  show^,  and  a 
good  keeper;  the  fruit  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  Norfolk  Beaufin.  November 
and  May.    Culinary. 

Syn. — Stettin ff  Rouge. 

RUSSET  PINE  APPLE  (new),  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  green,  yellowish  russet. 
Excellent,  flesh  yellow,  tender,  aromatic,  and  exceeaingly  rich.  October. 
Dessert 

■  BOSTON,  1st  size,  1st  quality.    An  American  apple,  flesh  greenish,  and  moder- 
ately juicy,  with  a  rich  sub-acid  flavour.    January  to  April.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Roxburgh  RuMtet. 

GOLDEN,  2nd  size,  1st  <^ality,  ovate,  russet.     Excellent  variety,  requires 

a  good  Koil  and  situation.    December  to  March.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 

POWELL'S,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  russet.    November  to  February. 

Dessert. 

ROYAL,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  conical,  russet.    Excellent  bearer,  and  a  first 

rate  apple  for  kitchen  use,  apt  to  become  soft  in  keeping,  unless  placed  in  pure 

sand,  where  it  retains  its  solidity.    November  and  May.    Culinary. 

B^n.—Leathercoat.  Passe  Pomme  du  Canada^  Reinette  du  Canada  Plate. 

— SCARLET. 

STKE-HOUSE,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  russet.     Excellent  hardy  bearer, 

and  particularly  deserving  of  cultivation.    November.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Syie  House. 
WHEELER'S,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  greenish  russet.     November  to 

April.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
RUSSIAN  TRANSPARENT. 
RTMER,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  pale  greenish  red.    Another  kitchen  apple  of  the 

highest  excellence,  keeps  firm,  and  does  not  shrivel,  containn  a  fine  bnsk  juice. 

December.    Culinary. 

Syn. — CaldweUy  Green  Cossings. 
SACK  AND  SUGAR,  3rd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  yellow. 

and  handsome.    August.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
SALTOUN  PIPPIN  (new). 
SAM  YOUNG,  3rd  size,  1st  quality.    From  Ireland,  of  great  merit,  bears  freely,  fruit  very 

rich  and  high  flavoured.    November.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Irish  Russet. 


Good  bearer,  very  early 
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SEEDLING  (TRANSON'S)  (new). 

SHEPHERD'S  FAME,  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  yellowish  green.      Good  kitchen 

fruit,  refembles  Blenheim  Pippin.    November  to  January.    Culinary. 
SIBERIAN  SUGAR,  3rd  size.     Excellent  cider  apple,  very  handsome,  5esh  orange,  and 

juice  very  svreet.    December.    Culinary. 
SILVERLING,  Ist  nize,  lit  quality,  conical,  pale  green.    Tree  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 

November  to  March.     Culinary. 
SOPS  OF  VTINE,  2ud  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  red.    Good  cider  apple,  flesh  inside 

streaked  with  red.    October  to  February.    Culinary. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  PIPPIN,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  yellow.    An  American 

apple,  very  large  and  handsome.    December.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
SPICE  APPLE.  3nd  size,  2nd  quality,  conical,  russet.    Very  hardy  and  a  good  bearer, 

fruit  slightly  aromatic.     October.    Dessert. 

Stn. — Aromatic  Huttet,  Burntisland  Pippin. 
SPITZEMBERG  iESOPUS,  1st  size,  ist  quality,  oblong,  red.      In  good  situations  is 

unsurpassed,  as  a  dessert  fruit,  by  any  other  variety,  flavour  brisk.      November 

to  January.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
Syn. — Esoptus  Spitzcmbety. 
NEWTON,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  yellowish  red.    Good  and 

handsome  skin,  smooth,  beautiful  yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek,  flesh  yellowish, 

firm,  and  sweet.     November  and  February.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
S  Y  N. — Maichleu. 
ST.  JULIAN  D'ETE.    Syv.— Summer  Jutian. 
STIRLING  CASTLE  (new),  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.    Raised  near  Stirling,  a  Urge 

and  excellent  apple.    November  to  December.    Culinary. 
STONE  PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  lst,quality,  oblate,  pale  yellow.    Good  keeping  apple,  hardy. 

and  handsome.    January  to  April.    Dessert. 

STRAWBERRY  WINTER,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  straw  colour.    Excellent 

and  good  keeping  apple,  richlv  striped  with  scarlet,  flesh  of  a  pleasant  sub>acid 

flavour.    Novemoer  and  April.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
Syv.— Winter  Straw. 
SUMMER,  2nd  size.    Almost  first  size,  beautifully  striped  with  yellow 

and  red,  habit  of  tree  strong  and  erect.    August  to  September.    Culinary  and 

Dessert. 

Syn.— JBar/jf  Strawherry. 
STURMER  PI  PPIN,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  conical,  green  yellowish  brown.   Great  bearer, 

and  one  of  very  best  of  late  apples.    February  to  June.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
SYK.—Sturmer^s  Pippin. 
SUDBURT  BEAUTY,  Srd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  yellow.    Smiall  but  very  handsome 

table  apple,  very  rich  flavour.    October  to  January.    Dessert. 
SUMMER  STIBBART,  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  conical,  yellow.     Very  disrinet  variety, 

makes  a  fine  standard  or  orchard  firuit,  almost  first  quality,  and  very  productive. 

August.    Culinary. 

Sy n.—Hative,  Avant  Timt. 
SUPERINTENDENT  (new),  very  large,  fine  quality,  very  prolific,  one  of  the  best  culi- 
nary sorts.    November  to  Janitary. 
SURPRISE.    Syn — La  Surprise 
TAUNTON    FAIRMAID,  2nd   size,   Ist   quality,  ovate.      November    and   January. 

Dessert. 

Syn. — Fairmaid  qf  Taunton. 
TENDERDEN  PARK,  Srd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  yellowish  red.     October  to  Fe- 
bruary.   Culinary. 
THORLE  SUMMER.    Excellent,  eariy,  and  handsome  fruit,  tree  hardy  and  very  com- 
pact, makes  a  fine  standard. 

^YV.—  Whorle  Pippin^  Watson^ s  New  Nunesuch. 
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THORLE  WINTER,  2nd  uiie,  Ist  quality.    Culinary. 

Sys.— Winter  Thorle. 
TOWER  OF  GLAMMIS,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  conical,  (freenish  yellow.     First  rate 
cooking  apple,  keeps  sound  without  shriTelling,  very  large  and  heavy.    Novem- 
ber and  February.     Culinary. 

Syn. — Glammit  Castte^  Late  Carte  of  Gawrie. 
TRIOMPHANTE  (new),  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblong,  red.    New  and  very  fine,  a  good 

bearer,  and  has  a  good  appearance.    NoTcmber  to  January.    Dessert. 
TRUE  YELLOW  STETTIN  (new),  large  size,  finest  quality,  very  prolific,  flat-uhaped, 
beautiful  new  sort.     December  to  June.    Dessert. 
Sys,— Yellow  Winter  Stettin. 
TULIP,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  ovate,  red.    Dutch  variety,  of  very  bright  red  colour,  parti- 
cularly handsome,  and  a  profuse  bearer.    November  anid  ApriL    Dessert. 
VEINY  PIPPIN. 
VERMTLLON  D»ESPAGNE  (new). 

VICTORIA  HULBERTS,  2nd  size,  1st  quality.    April  and  May.    Culinary. 
VIOLETTE  POM  ME,  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  conical,  dark  red.     October  and  March. 
Culinary. 

Syn. — Violette  de  Quartre  Goute,  Grosee  Pomme  Noire  tPAmerique. 
WADHUR8T  PIPPIN,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  yqjlow  brownish  red.    October  to 

February.    Culinary. 
WARNER'S  KING  (new),  1st  size,  Ist  quality.    Very  large  and  excellent,  and  a  good 

keeper.    December  to  April.    Culinary. 
WATTHAM  ABBEY  SEEDLING,  Istsize,  1st  quality,  roundish,  yellow.    September 

to  January.    Culinary. 
WATERLOO  PIPPIN  (new),  1st  size,  Ist  quality.    December  to  May.    Dessert. 
WESTER  (FOWLIS'S)  (new),  1st  size,  1st  quality.    Very  large  and  excellent. 

Syn.— Fow/iV#  Wester. 
WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH.    Syh.— Prince  WiUiam. 

WINTER  MAJETIN,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  green  brownish  red.     Large  and 
handsome,  tree  hardy  and  not  liable  to  insects.    January  to  May.    Culinary. 

COLMAN,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  yellowish  red.     November  and 

April.    Culinary. 

Syv.— Nor foUs  Storing,  Norfolk  Coleman. 
WOOLMAN'S  LONG,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblong,  yellow.     December  and  April. 
Culinary  and  Dessert. 

Syn.— Or//ey,  Woohnan^t  Long  Keeper, 
WORMSLEY  PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  pale  green.     September  and 
October.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
Sys.— Knight's  Codlin. 
WYKEN  PIPPIN,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  yellow.    Small  but  handsome  table 
apple,  a  great  fiivourite  in  Warwickshire,  flesh  tender  and  aromatic.    December 
and  April.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Girken  Pippin,  Wcrwickehire  Pippin. 
YELLOW  BOUGH,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  yellow.    From  America,  and  truly 
fine,  generally  much  admired  as  a  table  apple,  and  very  sweet.    August  and 
September.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 

Syn. — Large  Early  Yellow  Bough,  Early  Sweet  Bough. 
YORKSHIRE  GREENING,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  green.    Very  hardy,  fruit 
sometimes  apt  to  speck,  yet  much  esteemed.    October  and  January.    Culinary. 
Syn. — Coat*s  Yorkshire  Goose  Sauce, 
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PEARS. 

f. 

DwiRF,  6  to  9  inch  Stem each   /8  to  1 

Dwarf  Trained,  6  to  9  inch  stem  —    2/6  to  3 

Dwarf  on  Quince  Stocks,  6  to  9  inch  8tem —    1/6  to  3 

Dwarf  Standard  on  Quince  Stocks,  1  to  2  feet  stem —  1/6  to  3 

Pyramids  on  Quince  Stocks,  4  to  6  feet,  with  fruit  buds, 

bushy    —    3/   to  7 

Standard  on  Free  Stocks,  3  to  4  feet  stem —    1/   to2 

Standard  on  Free  Stocks,  3  to  4  feet  stemi  with  fruit  buds  —    3/   to  6 

Rider,  4^  to 6  feet  stem —    2/   to3 

Rider  Trained,  4^  to6  feet  stem —  3/6,  6/,  7 

NEW  80RT8  AND  EXTRA  FINE  TRESS,  CHARGED  A  LITTLE  HIGHER. 


AC  HAN  BLACK,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  oboTate,  melting.  Almost  first  quality,  well 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Scotland,  makes  a  good  standard,  fruit  dark  green  and 
brownish  red.    In  s'eason,  NoreYnber  and  December.    Used  for  Dessert. 

Synonym. — Grey  Ackon^  Red  Achan^  Winter  Achan,  Black  Bete  t^ 
Cattle  Menziet. 

A  DELE  D'  ST.  DENIS  (tmo),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.  Very  good,  bears  well  on 
the  quince,  and  forms  a  handsome  pyramid,  desenret  a  wall.  October  and  No- 
Tcmber.    Dessert. 

ALBERTINE  (netr),  1st  size,  Ist  quality.  Very  hardy  and  handsome,  succeeds  as  a 
pyramid  on  the  quince,  and  an  excellent  bearer.  August  and  September. 
Dessert. 

SYV.—Al6erty. 

AMBROSIA,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  oboTate,  meltins.    A  delicious  melting  near, 
but  not  a  Ycory  a^od  keeper,  bears  well  on  a  standard,  fruit  green  and  yellow. 
September  and  October.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Early  Bevrre. 

AMIRAL  (VAN  MON'S)  {new),  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  melting.  Very  hardy  and  excel- 
lent, bears  well  on  the  quince,  double  worked,  mi^es  a  good  standard.  October 
and  NoYcmber.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Arhre  Courbe,  Amiral  Mutaue, 

ANDREWS,  2nd  size,  1st  quality.     Rich  and  fertile. 

ANGELIQUE  DE  BOURdEAUX  (fi^ii'),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  conical,  melting.  New, 
hardy,  and  excellent,  does  as  a  standard,  or  on  a  wall.  January  and  rebruary. 
Dessert. 

DE  ROME  (new)y  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  crisp.  Hardy,  very  good 

quality,  makes  a  fine  standard.    October.    Dessert. 

ANQLET£RR£  NOISETTE,  2nd  siz«,  2nd  quality,  pyriform,  melting.  Meet  produc- 
tiTC,  makes  a  fine  standard,  not  unlike  Brown  Beurre,  but  not  so  high  in  flaTour, 
common  in  the  Paris  market.    September  and  October.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Englith  Beurre,  Beurrty  tPAngleterre,  Angleterre  det  Ckartreaux, 

ARCHDUC  D*ETE  (new),  3rd  size,  2od  quality,  pyriform,  juicy.    Very  early  and  plea- 
sant, fruit  juicy,  but  does  not  keep  long.    July.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Harveti  Pear,  Amire  Joannet, 

ASTON  TOWN,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  melting.  An  excellent  standard,  bears 
abundantly,  well  suited  for  a  cold  climate,  miit  brownish  green,  but  becomes 
yellow  when  ripe.    October  and  Norember.    Dessert. 

BARLAND,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  oboTate  juicy.    Excellent  for  making  perry.    Colinary. 
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BELLE  DE  BRUXELLES  (new).    September.    Dessert. 

BELLE  ET  BONNE,  Istsize,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  melting.  From  Belgjom,  large, 
Aesh  white,  with  a  very  sweet  and  agreeable  juice.  Standard  or  Wall.  Sep- 
tember.   Dessert. 

S  Y  N.— Crracieuse. 

BELLISSIME  D'HIVER,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  crisp.  Large  and  handsome, 
well  adapted  for  stewing,  does  well  as  a  standard,  colour  brownish  red.  No- 
vember and  April.    Culinary. 

Syn.— re/<m<fe  F«ttt#,  JBette  Noisette, 

BELMONT,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  juicy.  Excellent  for  cooking,  resembles  Al- 
thorp  Cresane,  does  as  a  standard,  and  bears  profusely.    November.    Culinary. 

BEBGAMOTTE  EASTER,  3nd  size,  2nd  quality,  crisp.  Second  rate  winter  dessert 
pear,  keeps  well,  and  very  good  for  stewing,  does  either  on  a  wall  or  standard. 
March  and  April.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 

Sy v.— Winter  Bergamotte^  Robert's  Keeping, 

AUTUMN,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  melting.    One  of  the  oldest  varieties, 

has  a  peculiar  and  rich  flavour,  bears  best  on  old  trees  or  on  quince,  very  hardy. 
October  and  November.    Dessert. 

Syn.— J5no/i«A  BergamoUef  York  Bergamotte, 

___^ GANSEL'S,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  flattish,  melting,     A  well-known 


and  excellent  pear  from  England,  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Autumn  Berga- 
motte, is  easily  distinguished  by  its  dark  grey  shoots  and  mealy  leaves.  Wall. 
October  and  November.    Dessert. 

Syn.— .ShH?ca»#  Bergamotte^  Bonne   Rouge,  Ive'i  Bergamotte j  Gurle'e 
Beurre. 
MARCH,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  melting.    Hardy  and  excel- 


lent, raised  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  A.  Knight.    March  and  April.    Dessert. 

CADETTE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.    Good  bearer, 


does  as  a  standard,  fruit  pale  greoi,  flesh  very  juicy.    January.    Dessert. 
Syn.— Dc  Cadette,  Beurre  Beuchampe,  Beuchamjpe. 
D'HOLLANDE,  2nd  size,  2nd  qnaBty,  roundish,  crisp.    Excellent  for 


kitchen  use,  keeps  well  till  June,  and  after  that  answers  well  for  table  use,  flesh 
white,  with  abundant  duce.    Wall.    March  to  June.    Culinary. 

^Y^^ Holland  Bergamotte,  Beurre,  D'Aleneon,  Bergamotte  deFougerre, 
Lord  Checnev*s. 
SWISSE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  melting.    Very  handsome. 


very  juicy,  fruit  striped  with  pale  yellow  or  red.    Standard  or  Wall.    October. 
Dessert. 

Syn. — Swiss  Bergamotte, 

HAMPDEN 8',  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  meltinj.    Very  large 


and  handsome,  fruit  juicy  and  rich,  generally  producing  a  good  crop,  blossom 
very  hardy.    Standard.    August.    Dessert. 

Sy^,— -Scotch  Bergamotte  FingaPs  EUanrioch,  Bergamotte  D' Angleterre, 

DE  SOULER'S  (new),  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  obovate,  melting.    Wall 

or  Standard.    November  and  December.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Bonne  de  Soulers. 

D'ETE.    September.    Dessert. 


SYK.—Earfy  Bergamotte,  Summer  Bergamotte. 
—  ROUGE  (new). 


.but 


D*ESPERON  (new),  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  juicy.    New  and  good, 
rather  late,  succeeds  well  on  the  quince.    April  and 'May.    Dessert. 

DE  PARTHENEY  (new),  2nd  size,  Jst  quality,  crisp.    Handsome 


and  good,  flesh  yellow.    April  and  May.    Daeaert. 
LUCRATIF  (new). 
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BERGAMOTTE  D*AUTOMNE,  l*t  6ix€,  3nd  quality,  roundish,  juicy.  Makes  a  very 
bandoome  tree,  fruit  Tenr  good,  doeit  either  as  a  standard  or  «rall  t^e.  Sep- 
tember to  November.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Bergamotte  French^  True  Longueviile. 
BEURRE  D*AB1ANLIS.    Very  large,  and  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest  of  early  autumn 
pears,  does  well  on  the  quince,  and  makes  a  fine  standard,  even  in  adverse  soils. 
September.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Beurre  D^Amanlis  Gros. 

. A  NN  AN  AS  (n«i»).    October  and  September.     Dessert. 

ANTOINETTE  (BIVORT)  (new),  2nd  size,  1st  quality.    Flesh  juicy  and 

rich,  great  bearer.     November.    Dessert. 
. CLERGEAU  (CLERGEAU)  (nw),  Ist  size,  Ist  quality.   Very  large,  excel- 
lent, and  productive.    November. 

D'AREMBERG,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  obovate,  melting.    An  excellent *'and 

well  known  pear,  has  been  confuted  with  Glout  Moroeau,  but  is  quite  different, 
succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  makes  a  fine  pyramid,  will  do  either  on  a  wall.oras 
a  standard.     December  and  January.    Pessert. 

Syn. — Due  D^Aremherg^  Detchampt^  VOrpoline, 

60SC,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  pyriform.     An  excellent  half  melting  sort,  bears 

well  as  a  pyramid,  succeeds  on  the  quince,  double  worked,  requires  good  soil 
and  situation,  bears  singly.  Wall  or  Standard.  November  and  December. 
Dessert. 

Syn. — Calebaste  Bote,  Marianne  Nouveliey  Bote^s  Ftaschenbirne, 

BROWN.    Was  long  considered  the  beet  in  France,  it  has  a  very  rich  and 

vinous  fiavonr,  succeeds  on  the  quince,  and  bears  well.     Wall  or  Standard. 
Syn. — Golden  Beurre,  Beurre  du  Rot,  Bad/iam*s  leambert. 

D£  C  API  A  U  MONT,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.    Very  handsome 

and  valuable,  extremely  hardy  in  all  soils  and  seasons,  bears  profusely,  the 
branches  a  little  pendant,  very  ornamental  on  the  quince.    Standard.    October 
and  November.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Ca'ebatse  Vast. 

— ^ DIEL,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.    From  Belgium,  raised  bv  Van 

Mens,  and  named  after  a  friend  of  his.  Dr.  Adrien  Diel,  a  German  Pomologist, 
very  productive,  strong,  and  pretty,  fruit  slightly  perfumed,  succeeds  well  on  the 
quince  as  a  pyramid.    Wall  or  Standard.    October  and  November.    Dessert. 
Syv, '^Beurre  Incomparabfe,  DiePt  Butterbirne,  DUien,  Beurre  Ro^oL, 
Dorothee  Rowale,  Grotte  Doroikee. 

. DUVAL  (nfu»),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality.    New  from  Belgium,  raised  by  M. 

Duval,  habit  of  tree  strong  and  erect,  fruit  pale  green,  flesh  white,  bears  very  pro- 
fusely, and  highly  deserves  general  cultivation.  Wall  or  Standard.  October 
and  November.    Dessert. 

EASTER,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  obovate,  melting.     Hardy  and  good  bearer, 

and  one  of  the  best  spring  pears  known ;  habit  of  tree  upright,  with  reddish  yel- 
low shoots.  The  fruit  on  walls  might  be  improved  in  tine  seasons,  by  being 
gathered  rather  earlier  and  ripened  in  a  warm  room.  Wall  or  Standard.  Jan- 
uary to  March.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Bergamotte  de  la  Pentaeotte,  Chaumenteile  tret  Grotte,  Doyenne 
du  Printemvt^  Beurre  Roupe,  Beurre  de  Paquet,  Bezi  Chaumenteile. 

DE  RANCEf  Sna  size,  Ist  quality,  obtuse.    Considered  to  be  the  best  of  any 

late  sort  known,  beam  well  as  a  standard,  but  highlv  deserves  a  wall,  succeeds 
on  the  quince,  fruit  of  excellent  flavour.    March  to  May. 
Syn. — Beurre  Ranee y  Herrdenpont  d%  Printempt, 

DE  WETTEREN  (BRECKMAN'S)  (new).    Flesh  mdting  and  perfumed. 

February.   Dessert. 
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BEUBRE  SPENCE  (VAN  MONS),  Ist  size,  Ut  quality,  obovate,  melting.    A  firait  that 
has  been  much  confused,  but  this  id  the  right  sort,  according  to   Van  Mons'n 
original  description.    September  and  October. 
Syn. — Spence, 

— : NAPOLEON,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  obtuse  pyriform,  melting.    Excellent,  ha« 

many  fine  qualities  as  a  tree,  bears  soon  and  very  freely,  firuit  pale  yellowii<h 
green,  flesh  white  and  very  juicy.  Wall  or  Standiard.  November  and  Decem- 
ber.   Dessert. 

Syn. — Napoleon^  MedaillCy  Roide  Rome, 

D'AMALIS  PANACHEE  (new),  1st  size,   Ist  quality,  obovate,  melting. 

Hardy  and  excellent,  succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  fruit  striped  red  and  yellow. 
Wall  or  Standard.    September  and  October.    Dessert. 

D'AUTOMNE  (»etrj,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  tine.    November.    Dessert. 

DE  BENOIST(iieMF),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  melting.   Good  and  early,  slightly 

perfumed,  and  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  succeeds  on  the  quince.  August  and 
September.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Beurre  Augutte  Benoht,  Betioist, 

D*ESPERON  {new),  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.  Large,  hardy,  and  ex- 
cellent, succeeds  well  on  the  quince  as  a  pyramid  or  wall.    Dessert. 

GRIS  D'HIVER  NOUVEAU,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  melting.    A  new  sort 

from  France,  and  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  late  pears,  flesh  melting 
and  fine  grained,  very  juicy.    Wall  or  Standard.    February  and  March. 

DUHAUME(n«£?).    January  and  February.    Dessert. 

LANGELIER  {new)y  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.    One  of  the  very  best  of 

winter  pears,  succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  bears  well  as  a  pyramid,  and,  in  good 
situations,  will  do  as  a  standard.    October  and  November.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Langelier^s  Beurre, 

STERKMANNS    (VAN     MONS)  {new),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,   meltinp. 

New  and  hardy,  succeeds  well  an  a  pyramid  on  the  quince,  deserves  a  wall. 
January  and  February.    Dessert. 

SU  PERFINE  {new),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  melting.    Very  large  and  excellent, 

succeeds  on  the  quince,  and  makes  a  handsome  pyramid.  December  and  January. 
Dessert. 

WINTER  (RIVERS')  (new),  ist  size,  1st  quality,  melting.    Excellent,  new, 

and  hardy,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers  from  the  seed  of  the  Easter  Beurre,  very  rich 
and  vinous,  succeeds  on  the  quinde  double  worked.  Wall  or  Standard.  Febru- 
ary and  March.    Dessert. 

VAN  MONS  {ne%D)y  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.  Very  hardy  and  ex- 
cellent, succeeds  on  the  quince,  and  bears  well  as  a  pyramid.  Standard  or 
Wall.     November  and  December.    DeMsert. 

SUPREME  {new),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  melting.    New  and  good, 

resembling  Compt  de  Lamy,  does  well  as  a  standard,  a  great  bearer.  October 
and  November.    Dessert. 

BRETONNEAU  {new),  1st  size,  Ist  qualitv,  melting.    New  and  excellent 

late  pear,  succeeds  on  the  quince  double  worked,  and  very  prolific  as  a  pyramid. 
May  and  June.    Dessert. 

LEON  LECLERC  {new),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  melting.     New,  said  to  be 

very  large  and  sweet.    November.    Dessert. 
ANANAS,  1st  size,  let  quality,  melting.     Most  excellent,  succeeds  on  the 

quince,  bears  well  as  a  pyramid.    October  and  September.    Dessert. 

NAVEZ(VAN  MONS)  {new),  Ist  size;  melting.    New,  described  by  Van 

Mons  as  being  the  sweetest  of  all  ^ears.    September. 

-  D'ANJOU  {new),  Ist  size,  melting.  Large  and  excellent,  succeeds  on  the 
quince,  and  forms  a  fine  pyramid.    Wall  or  Standard.    December  and  January. 

SYH.—Ne  Plus  Meurii, 


Pear*. 
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BEURRE  ROBIN  (new),  1st  die,  l«t  quality,  melting.  New,  large,  and  very  hardy, 
succeeds  on  the  quince,  and  forms  a  fine  pyramid.  Standard  or  Wall.  October 
and  November.    Dessert. 

SPENCE  (C.  H.  Soc),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  long  pyriform,  melting.    This  is 

the  variety  grown  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Edinburgh,  where  it  ripens  its 
fruit  as  a  standard,  habit  of  tree  vigorous,  fruit  brownish,  flesh  very  rich.  Wall 
or  Standard.    November  and  December.    Dessert. 

GIFFART  {new) J  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.    New  and  hardy,  one  of  the 

very  best  of  early  sorts,  succeeds  on  ttte  quince  and  bears  well.  Standard. 
August.    Dessert. 

HARDY  (new)y  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  melting.    Remarkable  for  beauty  and 

vigour  of  growth  on  the  quince  as  a  pyramid.     October.     Dessert. 

ADAM  (new),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  melting.     Very  large  and  handsome,  of  a 

waxy  texture  and  fine  flavour.    August.     Dessert 

ENGLEBERG  (new), 

DAV  lES  (new)f  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.     New  and  excellent, 

resembles  Passe  Colmar,  but  keeps  longer,  flesh  juicy  and  good.  Wall  or 
Standard.    January  and  Februarv. 

DE  MORTEFONTAINE  {new),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  obovate,  crisp.    New 

and  excellent  early  autumn  pear,  well  flavoured.  Standard  or  Wall,  Septem> 
ber  and  October. 

ANDUSSON  (new)^  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  melting.     New  and  sweet,  hardy 

and  very  handsome,  succeeds  and  bears  well  as  a  pyramid  on  the  quince. 
Dessert. 

DE  MONTGERON  (new). 

D'ANGLETERRE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.    Very  handsome, 

flesh  white  and  buttery,  full  of  juice,  very  pleasant,  though  not_of  high  flavour. 
Wall  or  Standard.    October  and  November.    Dessert. 

BRUNEAU(new). 

CUTTER  (new). 

DE  WATERLOO  (new). 

LUCRATIF  (new),  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.      A  Flemish  sort 

of  the  highest  excellence,  skin  pale  yellowish  green,  with  a  little  russet,  flesh 
remarkably  juicy,  rich  and  delicious.  Standard  or  Wall.  September  and  Octo- 
ber.    Dessert. 

BIEMONT  (new)y  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  melting.     Very  rich  and 

excellent,  peculiarly  fine  flavoured.    November.    Dessert. 

Stn. — Beurre  de  Beaumont, 

BUREAL  (new). 

MAGNIFIQUE  (new\  1st  sixe,  Ist  quality,  obovate  to  pyriform,  melting. 

Hardy  and  most  excellent,  and  a  good  bearer,  resembles  Beurre  Diel,  but  quite 
a  distinct  variety,  succeeds  on  the  quince.  Wall  or  Standard.  November  and 
December.    Dessert. 

DUMORTIER  (new),  2nd  size,  1st  oxiality,  obovate,  melting.  From  Belgium, 

remarkably  high  flavoured,  fruit  a  dull  yellow,  flesh  greenish  white,  juicy  and 
sweet.    Standard.    September. 

DE  COLVILL  (new). 

•  COLMAR  (VAN  MONS)  (new),  2nd  sice,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting. 

Seedling  raised  by  Van  Mons,  and  quite  disdnct  from  Autumn  Colmar,  sk^ 

yellowish  when  ripe,  altoffether  a  first  rate  autumn  pear.    Standard  or  Wall. 

October  and  November.    Dessert. 

Syn.— Betirre  D^Alen^on  Beurre  Cohnar  D'Automne 
ST.  NICHOLAS  (new),  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  pyriform,  melting      Very  good 

fruit,  yellowish  russet.    Standard.     November.    Dessert. 
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BEURRE  DROUINEAU  (jiw),  2iid  si^e,  Ist  quality,  melting.  An  exceedingly  sweet 
pear,  is  very  hardy,  and  forms  a  fine  pyramid,  and  a  very  f^ood  bearer.  Standard 
01  Wall.    November.     Dessert. 

D'ENGHXEN  (new). 

DES  BOIS  (new), 

D'HARDENPONT  (new),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  obtai»e  oval,  melting.     Re- 

sembles  Gloot  Moroeau,  large  and  very  exceUent,  skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  flesh 
white  and  smooth,  sncceeds  well  on  the  qnince.  Wsll  or  Standard.  January 
to  March.    Dessert. 

IVARDENPONT  D'HIVER  (new),  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  obtuse,  melting. 

ExceUent  winter  pear  of  the  same  class  as  the  preceding,  succeeds  on  the 
quince.     Standard  or  Wall.    January.    Dessert. 

DE  NEMOURS  (new). 

ROMAIN  (new),  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.    Very  fine  and  juicy. 

of  ffood  quality,  skin  greenish  yellow,  nesh  white,  and  very  great  bearer.    Stani- 

ara.    September  and  October.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Beurre  Romaine. 
MOIRET  (new),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.     Very  excellent  and  sweet, 

also  very  hardy,  succeeds  on  the  qnince,  and  forms  a  fine  pyramid.    Standard 

or  Wall.    September  and  October.    Dessert. 
—  DE  FLANDRE  (new),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  obtuse,  melting.    Resembles 

Beurre  de  Ranee,  of  fine  quality,  and  keeps  well.  Wall  or  Standard.    April  and 

May.    Dessert. 
BRISSAO  (new),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  obtuse,  melting.   Very  excellent'sprii^ 

sort,  highly  deserves  general  cultivation,  flesh  yellow  and  very  juicy.    Wall  or 

Standara.    March  and  April.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Be!le  de  Briseac. 

RICHELIEU  (new). 

DE  BEAULIEU  (new). 

APRES  NOEL  (new),  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  melting.     Most  excellent  winter 

sort,  flavour  very  rich,  will  do  on  the  quince,  and  makes  a  fine  pyramid.     Wall 

or  Standard.    January  to  April.    Dessert. 
Syn.— ^//e  de  Noel,  BeUe  Apree  Noel. 

DES  MOUSCHOUSES  (new). 

THOU  IN  (new). 

— ^—  SEUTIN  (new),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  melting.     New  and  very  valuable  late 

sort,  succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  and  bears  well  on  a  pyramid.     Standard  cr 

Wall.    January.    Dessert. 

BRONZE  (new),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  melting.    Fruit  large  and 

excellent,  skin  dull  russet,  and  becomes  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  flesh  white, 
crisp,  juicy,  and  sweet.    Wall  or  Standard.    December  or  January.    Dessert. 

^Y^— Beurre  Bronee. 

VISER  {new). 

CRAPAUD  (new),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.    Very  larsfe,  and 

when  ripe,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  ffesh  very  buttery  and  fine  grained.  Wall  or 
Standard.    October  and  November.    Dessert. 

BEURRE  SIX,  Ut  size,  Ist  quality.     Very  fertile.    December. 

BEZI  D^ESPERON  (new),  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.  Very  hardy  and  excellent, 
succeeds  on  the  quince,  and  bears  well  as  a  pyramid.    December  and  January. 

DE  CAISOY  (new),  3rd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  melting.  Very  hardy  and  good 

keeping  sort,  rather  small,  but  greatly  esteemed  by  some  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar flavour,  makes  a  fine  standard.  November  to  March.  Culinary  and 
Dessert 

^^TX.—  Wilding  of  Caieoy,  Small   Winter  Beurre,  Boutette  D^Anfou, 
Winter  Poplin. 
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BEZI  D*HERY  (new)^  2nd  dize,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  crisp.  Excellent  for  stewing,  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  forest  of  Heri  inBretagne,  bears  most  abundantly,  trait 
yellow,  with  a  red  dish  blush,  flesh  tender,  juicy,  and  free  from  grit,  and  has  a  pe- 
culiar flavour.    Standard.    October  and  December.    Culinary. 

Syn. — De  Bordeatts,  3ezi  Royaly  Franzotische  Kummelbtrne. 

DES  VETERANS. 

DE  LA  MOTTE  (new),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  melting.     An  old  French 

sort,  flesh  extremely  solid  and  heavy,  has  a  flne  rich  flavour,  is  a  good  bearer. 

and  very  hardy.    Standard.     October  and  November.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Bein  Armudi,  Beurre  Blanc  Jersey. 
BELVIDERE. 

BELLE  ALLIANCE  (STRECKM ANN)  11*10. 
ET  BONNE  D'ESPERON  {new). 

BLANC  PANACHE  {new). 

ET   BONNE  DES  HAIES  (new),  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.      New  va- 

riety, and  said  to  be  very  flne.    September.    Dessert. 
ET  BONNE  D'OULLINS  {new). 

ANGEVINE  {new)y  1st  size,  1st  quality,  crisp  and  juicy.    Very  laree,  hardy, 

and   handsome,  succeeds  on  the  quince,  and  makes  a  fine  standard.     April. 

Culinary. 
BEAU  PRESANT  D'ARTOIS  (nw),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  half  melting.    Very  hardy, 

succeeds  on  the  quince,  and  heart*  abundantly.    Standard  or  Wall.    September. 

Dessert. 
BISHOP'S  THUMB,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oblong,  juicy.    Very  excellent  English  sort, 

very  hardy,  and  bears  abundantly  as  a  standard.    October.    Dessert. 
BON  CHRETIEN  FLEMISH,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  crisp  and  juicy.    Excellent 

cookinff  sort,  an  abundant  bearer,  fruit  greenish  brown,  flesh  very  tender.  Stand- 
ard.    November  to  March.     Culinary. 

Syn. — Bon  Chretien  Turc.  Bon  Chretien  Nouvefle. 

D'ETE. 

FONDANTE,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  melting.    Excellent 

bearer,  very  early,  fruit  greenish  brown,  flesh  yellowish  white.  Standard.  Oc- 
tober and  November.    Dessert. 

SPANISH,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  pyriform,  crisp  and  juicy.    First 

rate  cooking  sort,  and  very  handsome  when  raised  on  good  and  warm  soil, 
worthy  of  a  place  amongst  table  fruits,  fruit  yellow,  with  a  brilliant  red  on  one 
side,  flesh  white  and  crisp.  Standard  or  WalL  November  to  December. 
Culinary. 

Syn. — Spina.  Bon  Chretien  D^Eepagne. 

WILLIAMS',  1st  quality,  ootuse  pyriform,  melting.    Excellent  and 


well  -known  variety,  it  is  very  highly  esteemed  for  its  beauty  and  flne  quality, 
bears  very  regular  and  abundant  crops,  fruit  of  a  clear  yelloif  colour,  flrah  white, 
and  exceedingly  fine  flavoured,  succeeds  on  the  quince.  Standard.  August 
and  September. 

Syn.— Bar//<?W,  WiUiamt'  Pear. 

WINTER,  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  irreguUrly  pyriform,  crisp.     Very 


large,  and  if  grown  on  a  south  wall  and  in  good  seasons  will  be  of  the  first  qua- 
lity.   Wall.    December  to  March.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
Syn. — Bon  Chretien  D'Auch^  Bon  Chretien  D^Hiver* 

VERNOIS. 

MUSQUE  NOUVEAU  (new),  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  pyriform,  melt- 

ing.     October  and  November.    Dessert. 

BONNE  GUSTAVE  (ESPERON),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  melting.  New,  Lardy,  and 
excellent,  succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  and  bears  well  as  a  pyramid.  Wall  or 
Standard.    December.    Dessert. 
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BONNE  ANTE,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  pyriform,  crisp  and  iuicy.    Very  excellent,  resem- 
bles the  White  Doyenne,  hardy,  and  does  as  a  standard.    September  and  October. 
Syn. — Bonne  Ente. 

BROOfil  PARK,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  juicy  and  melting.  Raised  by  Knight, 
partakes  of  the  flavour  of  a  pine  apple,  fruit  brown,  flesh  white  and  juicy,  suc- 
ceeds on  the  quince  double  worked.    Standard.    January.     Dessert. 

BROUGHAM,  let  size,  roundish,  melting.  Very  hardy,  handsome,  and  excellent 
English  variety,  fruit  yellowish  russet,  flesb  buttery,  with  an  excellent  flavour, 
succeeds  on  the  quince  double  worked.    Standard.     November.    Dessert. 

BURGERMESTER,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  pyriform,  melting.  Hardy,  good  quality,  and 
does  well  as  a  standard.     November.    Dessert. 

CALEBASSE,  2ud  size,  2nd  quality,  oblong,  crisp.  From  Belgium,  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  calabash,  or  gourd ;  flesh  very  crisp,  sweet,  and  juicy,  and  bears 
well  on  standards.     October.    Dessert. 

8YV,—Beurre  de  Payence^  Calebasse  D'Holiandy  Caiebatse,  double  extra, 

— GROSSE  (VAN  MONS),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,   conical,  half  melting. 

Very  large,  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length,  resembles  the  shape  of  a  conical 
gourd,  fruit  yellowish  green,  reddish  grey  next  the  sun,  flesh  white.  Wall  or 
Standard.    November  and  December.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Monstreuse  Calebattey  Qrosse  Cafebcuse* 

CAILLOT  ROSAT,  ENGLISH,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obtuse,  pvriform,  juicy.     Very 
large  and  excellent,  habit  of  tree  erect,  hardy,  early,  and  a  good  bearer,  flesh 
juicy  and  rich.    Standard.    August.    Dessert. 
Syn.— iTm^. 

CALHOUN  (EDWARDS)  (new),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality.    Very  fertile.    Dessert. 

CANNING,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  melting.  Excellent  for  spring  use,  the  fruit  resembles 
Easter  Beurre,  but  the  habit  of  the  tree  is  more  robust  and  hardy.  Standard  or 
Wall.    February  and  March.    Dessert. 

CATILLAC,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  turbinate,  crisp.  An  old  French  baking  sort,  very  large, 
and  of  good  quality,  flesh  of  a  fine  red  colour,  does  as  a  standard  or  dwarf  quen- 
ouille.    December  to  April.    Culinary. 

Sy s.—BeU  Pear,  Grand Monar^ue,  Gross  Mogul  Katzenkopf. 

CHAPTAL,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  crisp.  Very  handsome  and  good  culinary  sort, 
very  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer.    Standard.    December  to  April.    Culinary. 

CHARLES  OF  AUSTRIA  (ft«p).  Raised  by  Van  Monsin  Belgium,  very  large  and  hand- 
some, hardy,  and  a  good  bearer,  fhiit  greenish  yellow,  flesh  white,  tender,  and 
juicy.    Standard  or  Wall.     Dessert. 
Syv.— Charles  D'Autriche, 

CHRISTINE  {new). 

CHAT-BRULE,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  crisp.  Very  hardy  French  variety,  free 
grower  and  good  for  kitchen  purposes.  Standard.  December  and  January. 
Culinary. 

Syn.— 5lKni^  Cat. 

CHAUMONTEL,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oblong,  melting.  Takes  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Chaumontelle,  in  France,  requires  a  good  warm  soil  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection, in  Jersey  it  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  succeeds  on  a  quince  as  a  pyramid. 
Wall  or  Standard.    November  to  March.    Dessert. 

Syn.— ^ffzi  de  Chaumontel,  Beurre  D^Hiver,  Oxford  Chaunumtel. 

NOUVEAU  (new). 

PYRAMIDAL  (nctt?). 

CITRON  DES  CARMES,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  juicy  and  melting.     One  of 

the  finest  of  early  French  pears,  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection,  tree 

fruitful  and  strong,  with  large  and  erect  olive  shoots,  fruit  yellowish  green,  flesh 

white  and  juicy,  with  a  very  sweet  flavour.    Standard  or  Wall.    July.    Dessert. 

Sys.— Madeleine  Rose  Angle  Early,  MctgdcUene. 
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CITRON  DES  CARMES,  PANACHE,  2nd  niie,  IsC  quality,  oboTate,  juicj  wid  inelt- 
iD^.    Resemblen  the  preceding  in  every  respect,  with  tbe  exception  of  iu  being 
•tnped  on  the  outside  with  green  and  yellow.    July.    Dessert. 
Stn. — Striped  Mcuieleme. 

CLAREMONT  (iicto).    October  and  NoTcmber.    DeRsert. 

COLMAR,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obtuse  nyriform,  meildng.    Excellent  old  sort,  rather 
tender,  requires  a  wall  and  good  situation,  which  it  highly  deserre^,  "fruit  light 
yellow  colour,  flesh  white.    NoTember  to  February.    Dessert. 
Siv.—D^Auch^  De  Mannt.  Coltnar  Dore  Incomparable. 

AUTUMN,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obtuse  pyriform,  melting.    Flemish  sort, 

very  good  bearer  as  a  standard,  fruit  pale  green  with  a  little  russet,  flesh  buttery 
and  rich  flaToured.    Standard.    October  and  November.    Dessert. 

GRIS  NOUVEAU  (new). 

D*ETE,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  juicy.  Very  excellent  for  Autumn  use,  suc- 
ceeds exceedingly  well  on  tbe  quince,  bears  profusely  as  a  pyramid.  Standard 
or  Wall.    September.    Dessert. 

NEILL,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obovate  melting.    According  to  Thommn,  thia 

variety  is  a  good  bearer,  fruit  large.    Standard.    October.    Dessert. 

VAN  MONS  (new). 

BONNET  (new). 

D'AREMBERG,  1st  size,  1st  ouality,  obtuse  pyriform,  melting.    A  large  and 

fine  fruit,  similar  in  shape  to  WuliaBs'  Bon  Chretien,  tree  vigorous,  does  well 
as  a  pyramid  or  on  a  north-west  wall,  succeeds  on  the  quince,  is  quite  hardy, 
and  a  great  bearer.    Standard  or  Wail.    December.    Dessert. 

PASSE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.    Excellent  Belgian  winter 

pear,  tree  of  a  strong  vigorous  growth,  and  a  free  bearer,  fruit  yellow  when 
ripe,  flesh  yellowish  ^ite,  very  juicy,  succeeds  on  the  quince.  Wall  or  Stand- 
ard.   December  and  January. 

Suv.'-Beurre  D'Argena&nf  Paste  Cohnar  Grie,  J>* Ananas^  ChapnumU 
Sauveraine,  Colmar  Epineaum. 

PASSE  DORE,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.    There  are  two  varietiee  of  this 

pear,  the  Orise  and  Dore,  the  latter  is  finest,  succeeds  on  the  quince,  and  forms 
a  fine  prolific  pyramid.     Wall  or  Standard.    October  and  November.    Deasnt. 

Syn. — p€uee  Colmar  Dore. 

PASSE   MUSQUE,   1st  size,   1st  quality,  melting.      New  and  excellent 

variety  of  the  preceding  fruit,  highly  perfumed,  succeeds  on  the  quince.  Wall 
or  Standard.    December.    Dessert. 

SYV.—P<use  Colmar  Muegue 

D'HIVER  (new). 

COLUMBIA,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  iuicy  and  melting.  From  America,  and  one 
of  the  beet  varieties,  is  likely  to  become  very  popular,  is  large,  handsome,  and 
very  productive,  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  golden  yeUow,  tinged  with  orange,  flesh 
white  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  aromatic  flBvour.  Standard  or  Wall.  November 
to  JanuaiT.    Dessert. 

COLOREE  D'AOUT  (VAN  MONS)  (new),  2nd  size,  1st  quality.  Flesh  fine  and  per- 
Aimed.    Augost  and  September.    Dessert. 

COMPTE  DE  FLANDRE,  Ist  size,  1st  quaUty,  melting.  Very  large,  hardy,  and 
handsome,  fleeh  fine  grained,  and  very  fine  flavoured,  succeeds  on  the  quince. 
Wall  or  Standard.  December.  Dessert. 
■  DE  LA  MY,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  melting.  Very  rich  and  excellent, 
youn^  shoots  strong  and  of  a  dark  brownish  colour,  fruit  yellow  and  red  on  the 
one  nde,  flesh  white  and  buttery.    Standard.    October.    Dessert 

Stn.— Bfftfrre  Curies,  Dingkr^  Marie  Louise  ike  Second,  Marie  Louise 
Nova, 
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COMPTE  D£  PABIS  (HI  VORT)  (new),  2nd  size,  Ut  quality.  Flesh  rich,  juicy,  and 
perfumed.    OetoW.    Dessert. 

COMPTESSE  DE  LUNAY,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.  Very  beautiful  and  ex- 
cellent new  sort.    September  and  October.    Dessert. 

CRASSANE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  juicy,  and  melting.  A  celebrated  French 
pear,  requires  a  good  soil  and  situation  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  fruit  greenish 
yellow,  with  a  bttle  russet,  it  has  a  very  pleasant  flavour.  WalL  November 
and  December.    Dessert. 

ALTHOBPE  (KNIGHT'S),  2nd   9ize,   Ist  quality,  roundish  obovate, 

melting.  Very  hardy  and  excellent  fruit,  pale  green  with  russet  dots,  one  side 
a  little  tinged  with  bro<wn,  flesh  white  and  slightly  perfumed,  good  bearer  a»  a 
standard.    October  and  November.    Dessert. 

D'ETE  (new). 

WINTER,  1st  8ize>  1st  quality,  turbinate,  melting.     Haard^  as  a  staxtdard 

in  good  situations,  otherwise  a  wali  with  a  west  aspect  suits  it  best,  a  good 
bearer.    January.    Dessert. 

CRAWFORD,  2nd  size,  2nd]quality,  obovate,  melting.    Exceedingly  hardy,  well  adapted 
for  ould  and  backward  situations,  fruit  light  yellowish  br^wn,  fiesh  white,  sweet, 
and  rich.    Standard.    August.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Lammas  Pear  (of  Scotlaiui) 

CUISE  MADAME  D'HIVER  (»iiw). 

Syv. —  Winter  JaraoMelie, 

D'AUTOMNE  (new). 

Syn. — Autumn  Jargonelle. 

CUSHINe,  2nd  size,  1st  quality.    Very  fertile.    September. 

DALLAS  (EDWARD'S)  {n€w\  2Dd  size,  1st  quality.    Very  fertile.    November. 

D'AMOUR,  3rd  size,  2Bd  quality,  obovate,  juioy,  and  melting.  Small  French  pear,  it 
is  exceedingly  produofive,  flesh  white,  juicy,  tender,  and  rich  flavoured.  Stand- 
ard.   September.    Dessert. 

Syn Ah  !  Mon  DieUy  J^Abondanee. 

DE  LAMARTINE  (BI VORT)  (imu^),  2nd  size,  1st  quality.  Vigorous  aad  fertile.  Oc- 
tober and  November.    Dessert. 

DEARBORN'S  SEEDLING,  2ad  size,  1st  quality,  turbinate,  melting.  Most  excellent 
sort  from  America,  raised  at  Boston,  bears  abundantly  and  very  early,  fruit 
hardly  second  si'/e,  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  flesh  white,  very  jnicy,  and  rich. 
Standard.    Angust  and  September.    Dessert. 

DELICE  D'HARDENPONT,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  meUing.  Flemish  pear,  raised  by 
Counsellor  Hardenpont  of  Mons,  very  rieh  fruit,  bears  well  as  a  pyramid  on  the 
quince.    Standard  or  Wall.    October  and  November.    Dessert. 

DE  JODOIGNE  (BOUVIER),  1st  size,  lit  quality,  maittng.    An  excellent 

autumn  sort,  very  hardy,  succeeds  on  the  quince,  and  bears  well  as  a  pyramid. 
Standard.    November.    Dessert. 

D'ALOST  (new). 

DESIRE  VAN  MONS  (new), 
DE  BEUZARD. 

DE  MALTA,  oe  CAILLOT  ROSAT  D'HIVER- 

DIX  (new),    November  and  December.    Dessert. 

DE  SPOELBERG,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  melting.  Very  hardy,  rich,  and  excellent 
autunu  pear,  succeed^*  on  the  quince  double  worked.  Standard  or  Wall.  No- 
vember.   Dessert. 

Sy  N  .r—  Vie^n^e  de  Spoelberg, 

DBAPJEZ,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  juicy,  and  tender.  Venr  hardy,  handsome,  and 
excellent  autumn  table  fruit,  succeeds  on  the  q;aincef  and  makes  a  fine  standard. 
October.    Dessert. 

BuTX.—Drapiez  D^Ete, 
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DRUMMOND,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  pyrifonn,  juicy.     Very  hardy,  suitaUe  for  cold  or 
exposed  situationn,  fruit  sweet,  but  does  not  keep,  tree  vigorous  and  healthy, 
makes  a  fine  standard.     October.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Charnochy  Scotch  Charnock, 

DR.  BOCJVIER  (VAN  MONS),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  melting.  Very  excellent  and 
large  winter  sort,  hardy,  tree  inclined  to  be  thorny,  succeeds  on  the  quince 
double  worked.     Standard  or  Wall.     February  and  March.     Dessert. 

DOYENNE  BOUSSOCH,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  melting.  Very  hardy  pear,  succeeds 
well  on  the  quince,  and  forms  a  fine  pyramid.  September  and  October. 
Dessert. 

CROTTE,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  round,   melting.    Very  handsome  and 

excellent,  succeeds  on  the  quince,  and  bears  profusely  as  a  pyramid.  Wall  or 
Standard.     November.     Dessert. 

D'ETE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  melting,  juicy.    Very  early,  and  bears'abon- 

dantly,  but  the  habit  of  tree  quite  different  from  a  Doyenne.  M.  Poiteau  re- 
marks that  this  tree  has  been  grown  at  Nantes  for  many  years,  though  till  lately 
little  known  in  Paris,  flesh  white  and  very  rich.     Standard.     August.     Dessert. 

D'EFFAY,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  obovate,  melting.  New  and  very  ex- 
cellent, succeeds  on  the  quince,  and  forms  a  very  handsome  pyramid.  Wall  or 
Standard.    November.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Doyenne  Defais. 

GOUBAULT,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.      New  and  very  good,  hardy, 

succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  habit  of  tree  thorny.  Standard  or  Wail.  January 
to  March.     Dessert. 

GRAY,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.     Resembles  the  White  Doyenne  in 

flavour  and  general  appearance,  with  the  exception  of  the  colour  of  the  akin,  it 
keeps  a  little  longer,  and  is  very  handsome,  and  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
best  of  the  two,  tleah  white,  rich  flavoured.     Wall  or  Standard. 

Syn. — Doyenne  Grity  Red  Doyenne ,  Grey  Dean's  Doyenne   GaieoMx, 
Doyenne  D^Automne^  St,  Michel  Dore, 

D'HIVER,  or  D'ALENCON,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  juicy  and  melting. 

Very  excellent  late  sort,  succeeds  on  the  quince.    January  to  May.    Dessert. 

NOUVEAU,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  obovate,  tender,  and  juicy.     New  and 

very  excellent,  succeeds  on  the  quince,  very  productive  as  a  pyramid.  Wall  or 
Standard.    April.    Dessert. 

DES  QUATRE  SAlSONS(n^/»).    Dessert. 

SIEULLE,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.  Very  hardy  and  excellent,  suc- 
ceeds on  the  quince,  and  forms  a  fine  pyramid.  Standard  or  Wall.  December 
and  January.     Dessert. 

— WHITE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  melting.      One  of  the  finest  autumn  pears 

when  in  a  good  situation,  fruit  clear  pale  yellow,  regularly  sprinkled  with  small 
dots,  and  often  fine  red  next  the  sun,  flesh  white,  fine  grained,  and  very  high 
flavoured,  also  a  good  bearer.  Standard  or  Wall.  September  to  November. 
Dessert. 

Syn. — Doyenne  Blanc ,   White  BeurrCy  Dean^s  Snow  Pear,  Pine  Pear^ 
Warwick  Bergamotte,  White  AtUumn  Beurre, 

DUCHESS  D'ANGOULEME,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  obtuse,  melting.  Splendid  table 
fruit,  said  to  be  found  in  a  hedge-row  near  Angers,  succeeds  on  the  quince  as  a 
pyramid.     Wall  or  Standard.     November  and  December.     Dessert. 

DUCHESSE  DE  BERRl,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  juicy  and  melting.  New  and  very 
handsome  table  fruit,  very  productive,  does  not  do  very  well  as  a  pyramid, 
on  account  of  its  pendulous  habit,  requires  a  wall  or  trellis,  flesh  flue.  Wall 
or  Standard,     August  and  September.    Dessert. 
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DUCHESS  DE  MARS,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.  A  winter  sort,  rather 
below  second  size,  but  remarkably  high  favoured  and  sweet,  and  a  very  abun- 
dant bearer.    Standard  or  Wall.    December  and  January.    Dessert. 

D'ORLEANS,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  long  pyriform.  melting.     Very  fine  fruit, 

resembles  Ganseirs  Bergamotte  in  flavour,  fruit  golden  yellow,  dotted  with  a 
little  russet,  flesh  buttery,  rich,  sugary,  and  aromatic,  bears  well  on  the  quince. 
Standard  or  Wall.     October.    Dessert. 

DUN  MORE,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  oblong  obovate.  Skin  greenish,  dotted,  and  speckled 
with  brownish  red  russet,  flesh  yellowish  white,  buttery,  and  melting,  with  a 
rich  high  flavour,  large  and  truly  admirable,  raised  by  Knight,  strong  growing, 
and  very  productive,  its  blossoms  resisting  even  severe  frosts.  September  and 
October.    Dessert. 

ELTON*,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  oval,  crisp.  This  variety  was  found  in  an  orchard  in  the 
parish  of  Elton,  Hertfordshire,  the  original  tree  was  supposed,  by  Mr.  Knight,  in 
1812,  to  be  170  years  old,  very  hardy,  and  seems  best  suited  for  a  standard,  fruit 
of  an  excellent  flavour,  and  generally  either  without  cells  or  seed.  Standard. 
September  and  October.     Dessert. 

ELISA  D'HEYST  (ESPERON)  (new),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.  Excellent  late 
pear,  requires  a  warm  light  soil  and  situation,  succeeds  on  the  quince  double 
worked.     Wall.     March  and  April.     Dessert. 

EMERALD,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  obovate,  melting.  A  Belgian  variety,  resembling  Glout 
Morceau,  flesh  very  sweet.  Standard  or  Wall.  November  and- December.  Dessert. 

EYEWOOD,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  melting.  Very  sure  bearer,  the  tree  is  hardy 
and  vigorous,  fruit  russety,  flesh  buttery  and  rich.  Standard.  October  and 
November.     Dessert. 

FIGUE,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  oblong,  juicy.    Very  hardy,  quality  good,  productive,  but 
soon  decays,  fruit  juicy  and  sweet.    Standard.    September.    Dessert. 
SYN.—Pistolf!ite,  Knevetfs, 

'• —  DE  NAPLES,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oblong.    Superior  to  the  preceding,  habit 

of  tree  strong  and  vigorous^  makes  a  good  Standard.     Dessert. 

FLEMISH  BEAUTY,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  obovate,  melting.  Most  splendid,  and  very 
handsome,  measures  twelve  inches  in  circumference  in  some  parts  of  America,  it 
is  of  the  finest  quality ;  the  fruit  should  be  gathered  before  being  fully  ripe,  and 
kept  in  the  house,  which  preserves  the  flavour,  bears  early.  Wall  or  Standard. 
September  and  October.    Dessert. 

Stn. — La  Belle  de  F landers ^  Bouche  Nouvelle^  Brilliant ^  Imperatrice  de 
France* 

FLEUR  DE  NEIGE(VAN  MONS)r««(;). 

FONDANTE  D'AUTOMNE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting,  and  juicy.  Excel- 
lent Flemish  pear,  bears  abundantly,  fruit  pale  yellowish,  flesh  green,  remark- 
ably juicy,  rich,  and  sweet.  Standard  or  Wall.  September  and  October. 
Dessert. 

Syn. — Belle  Lucrative, 

DES  CHARNEUSES(«e«;). 

DU  BOIS,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  obovate,  juicy,  and  melting.     Resembles 

the  Passe  Colmar,  is  almost  equal  to  it  in  flavour,  but  keeps  longer,  fruit  green- 
ish yellow,  flesh  very  juicy.  Standard  or  Wall.  December  to  February. 
Dessert. 

DES  CHARMENSIER  {new),  Istsize,  1st  quality,  melting.  Most  excellent, 

as  remarkable  for  its  fruitfulness  as  for  its  fine  quality,  shoots  rather  pendant. 

Standard  or  Wall.    Dessert. 
DE  MALINES  (ESPERON)(»«o),2nd  size,  1st  quality,  melting.  New  and 

hardy,  succeeds  on  the  quince,  and  forms  a  very  prolific  pyramid.    Standard  or 

Wall.     January  asd  February.     Dessert. 
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FONDANTE  VAN  MONS  (new)^  2iid  size,  ist  ({Qality,  roundish,  melting.  Excelletit, 
raiaed  hj  Vaa  Mont,  beAn  abundatotlj,  frait  p&le  jeUow,  mk  white  and 
rich.    Standard  or  Wall.    November.    Dessert. 

MILLOT(ntfw),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  meiting.  New,  hardy,  and  excellent, 


succeeds  on  the  quince,  forms  a  fine  pyramid,  firait  very  rich.  Standard  or  Wall. 

FOREIXE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblong,  melting.  From  Germany,  beautifully  speckled 
ail  orer,  flesh  white  and  very  tender.  Wall  or  Standard.  November  to  Janu- 
ary.   Dessert. 

Syn. — Poire  Frmiie^  Forelien'Bime. 

FRANC  REAL  D'HIVER,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  obovate,  crisp.  Excellent 
for  cooking  and  stewino:,  fleeh  beeomes  very  tender  and  takes  a  pretty  light 
purple  colour.    Standard.    December  to  March.    Culinary. 

REAL  SUMMER,  2nd  size,   1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.    One  of  the  best 

of  summer  pears,  very  fine  flavoured,  and  a  hardy  and  good  bearer,  fleeh  white. 
Standard.    S^tember.     Dessert. 
Siv.-^FroMc  Real  D'Ete. 

FRANGIPANNE  {new)^  2nd  size,  2nd  quaHty,  pyriform,  odsp.  Good  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  when  in  a  good  situation  is  of  excellent  quality,  bas  a  peculiarly  sweet 
j>erfume  and  very  good  flavour.    Standard.    November.    Culinary. 

FREDERICK  OF  PRUSSIA,  2iid  size,  Ist  quality,  turbinate,  juicy,  and  tender,  Very 
hardy,  quality  good,  bears  freely,  taste  very  pleasant.  Standard.  October. 
Deaseit. 

Stk. — Friederieh  Von  Preueten^  Frederick  de  Prusse, 

; DEWURTEMBERG(n«ir),lstBize,lstquality,  pyriform,  juicY,and  melt- 


ing.  ijarge,  uaray,  nanasome,  luia  exceiieni,  nusea  oy  v  an  nions,  oears  eariy, 
deserves  extensive  ei^ivation,  fruit  deepyellow  when  ripe,  rich  crimson  next 
thesun,  flesh  white  and  juicy.  Standard  or  Wall.  Septemberand  October.  Dessert. 

GARNONS',  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  oblong,  melting.  Very  hardy  and  productive.  Stand- 
ard.   January.    Dessert. 

GENERAL  DUTILLEUL  <6I  VORT),  1st  size,  1st  quality.    November  and  December. 

GILOGIL,  let  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  crisp.  Large  and  showy  French  pear,  good 
for  culinary  purposes  and  preservings  a  go^  bearer.  Standard.  November 
and  December.    Culinary. 

8YV.—OileffHe  Poire  a  Chubert. 

GIRARDON  (new).        SYV.—Girardin. 

<S^END£SHEIM,  Ist,  size,  1st  quality,  obtuse,  melting.  Hardy  and  excellent,  habit  of 
tree  rather  robust  and  upright,  makes  a  fine  standard.    October  and  November. 

Syn.— F«r/at»,  Veriaine  D'Eie, 
GL0IR2  DE  CAMBRONNE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblong,  juicy.  From  France,  of 
good  quality,  succeeds  on  the  quince,  very  {H'oduotive,  juiey,  and  rich.  Stand- 
ard. October.  Dessert. 
GLOUT  MORCEAU.  Generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  flnest  of  Flemish  winter 
pears,  habit  of  tree  spreading,  with  rather  pendant  branches,  £ruit  pale  greeni^ 
yellow,  flesh  white  and  very  rich.    WaU  or  Standard. 

Stn. — Linden  D^Autoome,  Glout  Morceauit,  Roi  de  WurtemAerg,  Beurre 
D*Hiver  Nonvelle^  Co^mar  D^Hiver^  Gious  Morceamie. 
GRAND  SOLEIL  (ESPERON)  (new)y  1st  size,  1st  quality,  half  melting.    New  late 
fruit,  succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  requires  a  warm  soil  and  situatten.    WaH  -or 
Standard.    Deoeasber  to  March.    Dessert. 
GREEN  CHISEL,  3rd  size,  2nd  quality,  round,  puicy.    Similar  to  theproeeding  variety, 
very  hardy  «nd  prx>diiotive,  quite  distinct  from  Sncre  Verte,  or  Gwen  -Sugar. 
Standard.    August.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Sugar  Pear, 
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GREEN  PEAR  OF  YAIR,  2nd  size,  3iid  quality,  obovate,  jnicj.    Ad  old  Scottish  frait, 
remarkable  for  it«  hardineet  and  produetiYeneM,  fniit  Terj  jaicj.    Standard. 
September.    Dessert. 
Syn.— Grtf«i  Yair, 
GROS  DILLON   (new),   1st  size,  crisp,  and  ioioj.     Very  excellent  and  hardy,  from 
Flanders,  well  adiwted  for  a  standard  orchard  tree,  fruit  greenish  yellow,  flesh 
white,  and  sweet  flavoured.    October. 
Syn. — AUxandtr  of  Russia, 

HALIVEAU(n<w). 

JARGONELLE  {new),    Stn — Bewrre  de  Paris,  Beau  Present 

HENRT  THE  FOURTH,  Snd  size,   Ist  quality,  pyriform,  tender.      Most  excellent, 
hardy,  and  prodactive  fruit,  pale  or  doll  yellow,  flesh  white,  with  a  Tery  bigh 
flayoured  juice.    Standard.    September  and  October.    Dessert. 
Stn. — Jacquiny  Henri  Quaire. 
HESSEL,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  juicy.     An  old  Scottish  fruit,  enormously  pro- 
ductive, habit  of  tree  rather  pendant,  fruit  yellowish  green,  dotted  all  over,  nesh 
white,  with  a  very  pleasant  saccharine  flavour.    Standard.   September.    Des&ert. 
Syn.— fla^e/. 
HILDESHEIM  WINTER  BERGAMOTTE.    December  and  March.    Dessert. 
INCOMPARABLE,  HACON'S  Ist  size,  Ist  qaaUty,  roundish,  melting.      Excellent 
English  pear,  raided  by  Mr.  Hacon  of  Downhain  Market,  Norfolk,  habit  of  tree 
hardy  and  productive,  branches  rather  pendant,  fruit  dull  yellow,  dotted  and 
streeled  with  russet,  flesh  white,  and  of  the  flnest  quality.     Wall  or  Standard. 
November  to  January.    Desf^ert. 
Syn. — DownAam  Pippin. 
JALOUSIE  DE  FONTEN  AY  VENDEE,  (nw),  Sud  size,  1st  quality,  obtuse  pyriform, 
melting.      Excellent  French  sort,  fruit  dull  yellow  and  ffreen,   dotted  with 
russety  red,  flesh  white  and  rich.    Wall  or  Standard.    October.    De^tert 
JAMlNETT£,'2ndsize,  Ist  qwriity,  obovate,  melting.  Vervbardyand  excellent  winter  fruit, 
was  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Jamisette  of  Metz,  fruit  pale  green  when  at  maturty, 
flesh  white,  very  sugary,  and  rich.    Standard.     November  to  January.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Beurre  D^ Austraisie^  Coimar  JamineUe^  D^Austraisie^  Harden^ 
wmt  du  Printemps. 
JARGONELLE  (ENGLISH),  Ist  size,  let  quality,  pyriform,  jaicy,  and  meltinff.    A 
well-known  and  excellent  summer  pear,  hardy,  and  very  productive,  habit  of 
tree  alAost  distinct  from  all  others,  young  branches  very  strong,  leaves  when 
young  coated  all  over  with  down,  flesh  yellowish  white,  and  very  juicy.     Wall 
or  Standard.     August  and  September.     Dessert. 

SYU.-^Sweet  Summer^  Saint  Lambert ^  Epergne,  Poire  des  Tables  des 
Princes,  True  JargoneUe,  Real  JargoneUe. 

(FRENCH),  Snd  size,  2Dd  quality,  obovate,  crisp.    A  handsomer  and 

lighter  ooloared  pear  than  the  preceding,  but  inferior  in  quality,  habit  of  tree 
strong  and  erect,  makes  a  fine  standard  or  orchard  tree.    August.    Dessert. 
Syn. — BeUissime  JargoneUe y    BeUissime  D*Ete,    BeiUssime    Supreme, 
Sabine  D'Eie,  Red  Museadei,  Vermilion  D*Ete. 
JEAN  DE  WITTE,  3nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.     Excellent  winter  table 

frait,  and  a  good  bearer.    Wall  or  Standard.    February.     Dessert. 
JON  IVHIVER,  Sod  size,  1st  quality,  pvriform,  melting.     Very  hardy,  bandiiiome,  and 
good  winter  fruit,  bears  abundantly  as  a  pyramid  or  standard.     Standard  or 
Wall.    January.    Destert. 
JOSEPHINE  DE  MALINES  (ESPRRON)rn«to),  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  (rf>ovate,  melting. 
Excellent,  late,  with  a  rich  aromatie  flavour,  habit  of  tree  vigorous.    Wall  or 
Standard.    February  to  May.     Dessert. 
KERMES  PINE  (new),  Ist  size,  Ist  quality.    Said  to  Iw  wery  fiae.    Dessert. 
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KING  EDWARD,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  pjriforni,  melting.     Large  and  very  handsome, 
requires  a  good  season  to  bring  it  to  perfection  as  a  standard,  fruit  ye]lowi<ih 
rusbet,  with  a  fine  red  cheek,  fleflh  yellowish  and  very  good.     Standard,  but 
deserves  a  wall.    September  and  October.    Dessert. 
Sv^.—Jackman^s  McUing, 

KNIGHT'S  D'HIVER,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  oborate,  crisp.  Large  and  excellent,  suc- 
ceeds on  the  quince,  and  bears  well,  fruit  fine  flaroured.  Standard.  January 
to  March.     Dessert. 

Syn. — KnighCs  Nouvelhy  Late  Van  Mont. 

KNIGHT'S  MONARCH,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.  Considered  by  Knight 
superior  to  all  others,  tree  a  strong  grower,  and  bears  abundantly,  young  shoots 
of  a  yellowish  colour  (there  is  a  spurious  variety,  with  dark  violet  shoots). 
Standard  or  "Wall.    January.     Dessert. 

LA  FORTUNEE,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  juicy.  Small  russet  pear,  raised  by 
M.  Parmentier  of  Enghein,  flesh  white,  does  best  on  quince.  Standard  or 
Wall.     December  to  April.    Dessert. 

Syn. — La  Fortune  de  Paris ,  La  Fortune  tie  Parmentier. 

LEON  LE  CLERC  (VAN  MONS),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  half-melting.     Of  the 
largest  size,  excellent  for  cooking,  flet>h  white,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  flavour. 
Standard  or  Wall.    February  to  April.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
Syn. — Leon  de  Clerc  de  Lavai. 

LEWIS,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  obovate,  melting.  An  excellent  winter  pear  from 
America,  and  bears  enormous  crops,  fruit  adlieres  closely  to  the  tree  and  not 
liable  to  be  blown  off  nor  hurt  by  early  frosts,  flesh  yellowish  white,  and  a  very 
rich  flavour.     Standard.     November  to  February.     Dessert. 

LEOPOLD  (BIVORT),  2nd  size,  1st  quality.     Flesh  delicious  and  fine.     Dessert. 

LIEGEL'S  DESCHANT  PEAR  (new).    November.    Dessert. 

LOUISE  BONNE  OF  JERSEY,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  pyriform,  melting.  Raised  near 
Avranches  in  France,  and  one  of  the  very  best  of  autfimn  pears,  very  hardy  and 

SroductiTC,  fruit  pale  green,  brownish  red  next  the  sun,  and  dotted  with  grey, 
esh  greenish  white,  with  a  rich  excellent  flavour.    Standard  or  Wall.    Sep- 
tember and  October.    Dessert. 

Syn  ^Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey ^  Louise  Bonne  D* Avranches,  Bonne  Louise 
D'Araudore,  William  the  Fourth. 
MANSUETTE,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  oblong,  half  melting.    Excellent  autumn  French 
pear,  succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  and  makes  a  prolific  pyramid.    Standard  or 
Wall.    September  and  October.     Dessert. 
Syn. — Beurrede  Seymour ,  SoUtuin, 
MARIE  LOUSIE.    Most  excellent,  niised  from  the  seed  bv  the  Abbe  Daquesne  of  Bel- 
gium in  1809,  and  its  fruit  first  sent  to  England  by  Van  Mens  in  1816,  habit  of 
tree  hardy  and  easily  distinguished  by  its  rather  crooked  and  declining  branches, 
with  narrow  leaves,  rich  yellow  fruit  when  at  maturity,  mottled  with  russet  next 
the  sun,  flesh  white,  with  a  red  saccharine  flavour.    Standard  or  Wall.  Dessert. 
Syn. — Forme  de  Marie  Louise,  Marie  Chretienne,  Princess  de  Parme, 
Bi-addick's  Field  Standard. 

LOUSIE  (VAN    MONS)  (new),   Ist   size,   3nd  quality,  pyriform,    melting. 

Very  large,  and  in  some  seasons  the  firuit  is  of  first  quality,  and  very  productive, 
bearing  enormous  crops,  habit  of  tree  erect,  with  strong  dark  coloured  shoou, 
fruit  smooth,  yellow,  brownish  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  flesh  at  first  melt- 
ing and  juicy,  but  soon  decays.  Standard  or  Wall.  September  and  October. 
Dessert. 
MARECHAL  DE  COUR  (VAN  MONS),  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  new  and  fine.  Habit 
of  tree  vigorous  and  very  productive,  described  by  Van  Mona  as  being  the  finest 
pear  he  had  ever  raised.    November.    Dessert. 
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MASCON'S  COLMAR  (^ew).    January  and  Febniarjr.    Dessert. 

MESSIRE  JEAN,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  turbinate,  cridp.  Rich  sugary  old  French  pear, 
but  rather  coarse  grained,  fruit  rough  yellow,  covered  with  brown  russet,  flesh 
white,  crisp,  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  flavour,  in  deep  warm  soila  is 
sometimes  very  good.     Standard.     November  and  Necember.     Dessert. 

Syn. — John^  Messire  Jean  Dore,  Monsieur  John,  Messire  Jean  Blanc. 

MONSIEUR  LE  CURE  {new\  Ist  size,  Ist  quality.  A  very  large  variety,  flesh  melting 
and  very  rich.    November  to  January.    Dessert. 

MONTEITH,  JOHN,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  obovate,  melting.  Very  hardy  and  produc- 
tive, habit  of  tree  vigorous,  fruit  of  a  brownish  green  colour,  flesh  white,  flavour 
peculiar  and  rich.     Standard.     October  and  November.    Dessert. 

MOOR-FOWL  EGG,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  juicy.     Scotch  pear,  very  hardy 
and  productive,  makes  a  flne  standard,  fruit  dull  green,  brownish  rea  on  one  side, 
flesh  yellowish  white,  soft,  and  very  sweet.    October  and  November.    Dessert. 
OYN,  ^Little  Swanks  Egg,  KneveWs  New  Swa?i*8  Egg, 

EGG,  GALSTON,  2nd  size,  2ud  quality,  roundish,  juicy.  Very  dis- 
tinct from  the  preceding,  habit  of  tree  very  robust  and  upright,  makes  a  fine 
standard,  and  in  some  situations  deserves  a  wall.  October  and  November. 
Dessert. 

MUSCAT,  ROBERT,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  turbinate,  juicy,  and  tender.  Very  early 
and  excellent,  does  not  keep  well,  remains  good  only  for  a  few  days,  fruit  clear 
greenish  yellow,  flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  and  a  very  pleasant  flavour.  Stand- 
ard.   August.    Dessert. 

St N.— Poire  d  la  Reiney  St,  Jean  Mutqttee  Grot,  Early  Queen^  Musk 
Robine, 

NAPOLEON  D»HIVER  {new). 

NEILL,  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  obovate,  melting.    Very  distinct  from  the  following  variety, 
habit  of  tree  more  slender,  resembles,  very  much  that  of  the  Colmar.    Standard. 
September  and  October.    Dessert. 
Syn.— Co?»ior  Bosc. 

-^— ^—  VAN  MONS,  1st  siz€,  Ist  quality,  obovate,  melting.  Large  and  handsome, 
raised  from  seed  by  Van  Mons,  and  named  after  Dr.  Neill  of  Edinburgh,  fruit 

Sale  yellow,  thinly  marked  with  russet  flesh,  and  very  sweet,  juicy,  and  well 
avoared.  Standard.  September  and  October.  Dessert. 
Syn — Beurre  Neill,  Poire  NeilL 
NELIS  WINTER,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.  Most  excellent  Flemish 
winter  pear,  very  hardy  and  productive,  always  npens  well  and  in  succession, 
fruit  yellowish  green,  dotted  with  russet,  flesh  yellowish  white,  fine  grained, 
with  plenty  of  juice,  of  a  rich  saccharine  and  aromatic  flavour.  Wall  or  Stand- 
ard.   December  to  January.    Dessert. 

Sy it. —Nelis  D^Hiver,  Bonne  de  Malines,  La  Bonne  Malinoise,  Milan^ 
aise  Duvelier,  Beurre  de  Malines,  Etoumeau. 
NE  PLUS  MEURIS,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  melting.     From  Belgium,  raised 
by  Van  Mons,  and  named  after  Pierre  Meuris,  his  gardener  at  Brussels,  fle^h 
yellowish  brown,  covered  with  dull  russet,  with  a  rich  sweet  flavour.     Stand- 
ard.    January  to  March.     Dessert. 
NOUVEAU  POITEAJJ  (VAN  MONS)  {new),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  melting.    Very  large 
and  excellent  pear,  succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  and  bears  very  well  as  a  pyra- 
mid.    .Standard  or  Wall.     November.     Dessert. 

.  SIMON  BOUVIER  (VAN  MONS)  {new),  Ist  size,  Ist  auality,  melting. 

New  and  very  valuable,  succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  and  makes  a'  handsome 
pyramid.     Standard  or  Wall.     March  and  April.     Dessert. 
ONONDAGA,  or  SWAN'S  ORANGE  {new),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  melting.     New  and 
excellent,  from  America,  hardy  and  very  productive,  succeeds  on  the  quince 
double  worked.    Standard.     October  and  November.    Dessert. 
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ORANGE  KOUGE. 

EMILA  D'HETST  (BERCKMAN'S)  (new),  1st  size,  Ist  quality.  Fleeh  rtrj  ridi 
and  fine,    October.     Dessert. 

PAQUENCT  (new)y  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  obovate,  melting.  New  and  excellent  French 
pear,  fruit  dull  yellow,  when  ripe,  marked  and  dotted  with  msset,  flesh  white 
and  Tery  sweet,  with  a  rich  perfiime,  succeeds  on  the  quince.  Standard  or  Wall. 
October  and  N  overober.    Dessert. 

FARM  EN  TIER,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  obotate,  melting.  Hardy  and  very  showy, 
streaked  all  over  with  bright  red.    Standard.    September  and  October.    Dessert. 

POMME  POIRE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  melting.    Fruit  of  a  brownish  colour, 
tree  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer.    Standard.    October  and  Noyeraber.     Dessert. 
Syn.— Poinoiwr. 

POIRE  PEC  HE  (ESPERON)  (neto),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  melting.  New  and  excellent, 
has  a  little  of  the  flavour  of  the  peach,  succeeds  on  the  quince  doable  worked. 
Standard  or  WalL    October.    Dessert. 

DE  BAVAY. 

HENRI  (BI VORT)  (new),  let  size,  1st  quality.  Flesh  ffne,  sweet,  aad  perfumed. 

September.    Dessert. 

JULES  (BIVORT)  (itwO,  Ist  size,  1st  quality.    Flesh  fine,  Teiy  juicy,  and 

oerfumed.    November.    Dessert. 

CORNELIS  (BIVORT)  (new),  Snd  size,  1st  quality.    Flesh  fine  and  perfumed. 

August  and  September.     Dessert. 

PRINCESSE  ROTALE  (GROOM'S),  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  mehhig.  Raised 
in  England  by  Mr.  Groom  the  celebrated  tuHp  grower,  fruit  greenish  brown, 
tinged  with  red,  flesh  sweet  and  high  flavoured.  Standard.  January  and 
Feoruarv.     Dessert. 

RED  AUTUMN  BUTTER  (new).    October  and  November.    Dessert. 

REINE  DES  BELGES  (new). 

Sy  v.— Queen  of  the  Belgians. 

D'HIVER.        SYif.— Queen  of  Winter. 

DES  POIRES,  Ist  size,  Snd  quality,  obtuse,  crisp.  From  France,  very  hand- 
some and  an  abundant  bearer,  fruit  smooth  greenish  yellow,  flesh  Tery  dry  and 
of  an  indifferent  quality.    Standard.    October.    Dessert. 

RONDELET,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  oblate,  melting.  Excellent  autumn  pear,  bears  pro- 
fusely and  makes  a  fine  standard.    October.    Dessert. 

ROUSSELET  DE  RHEIMS,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  pyriibrm,  melting.  Small  but  ex- 
cellent French  pear,  the  supposed  parent  of  the  American  Seckel,  fruit  yellowish 


green,  brownish  red  next  the  sun,  flesh  breaking  with  a  rich  aromatic  flavour. 
Standard  or  Wall.    September.    Dessert. 

ROUSE  LING,  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  oblong,  meltinff.  Very  large,  and  seme  seasons 
of  first  quality,  fruit  pale  green,  flesh  white,  sofic,  and  sugary.  Standard.  Janu- 
ary and  February,     Dessert. 

ROYALE  DU  LUXEMBOURG  (nw). 

SAINT  AUBIN  SUR  RIGA  (new),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oblong,  melting.  New 
variety  from  Jersey,  said  to  be  large  and  very  handsome,  flesh  very  tender,  with 
a  rich  and  excellent  flavour.  Standard  or  Wall.  January  and  February. 
Dessert.  , 

DENIS,  1st  size,  Ist  quality.    Excellent  and  early  melting  pear,  succeeds  well 

on  the  quince.    Standard.    August  and  September.    Dessert. 

GERMAIN,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  pyriform,  juicy.    An  esteemed  French  variety, 

tree  rather  a  slow  grower,  with  a  dense  head  of  fiiliage,  the  leaves  are  narrow, 
folded,  and  curved,  wood  slender  and  light  oHve  colour,  fruit  yellowish  green, 
speckled  with  brown  next  the  sun,  flesh  white,  a  little  gritty,  but  full  of  a  rieh 
juice.    Wall  or  Standard.    November  to  January.    Deaiert. 
Syh«— S/.  Germain  Gris,  Saini  Germain  Jaune, 
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SAINT  GERMAIN  (UVEDALE'S),  lit  size,  Ist  quality,  oblong  pyrifonn,  cripp. 
Supposed  to  be  of  English  origin,  has  been  upwards  of  a  century  in  cultivation, 
and  frequently  grown  to  weigh  upwards  of  three  pounds,  fruit  yellowish  green 
at  maturity,  with  a  brown  cheek,  flesh  white,  hard,  and  astringent,  but  bakes 
and  9tews  well,  tree  a  strong  grower,  but  requires  a  wall,  in  most  places,  to  ripen 
its  fruit.     January  to  April.    Culinary. 

Syn. —  Uvedale^s  Warden^  Germain  Baker ^  Lent  Saint  Germain,  Picker' 
ing  Pear,  Chalmers'  Large^  De  Tonneau,  Belie  de  Jersey  of  the 
French. 

GERMAIN  D'ETE,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  obovate,  juicy.    Pleasant  summer 

pear,  bearing  enormous  crops,  and   grows  freely,  fruit  pale  green,  flesh  juicy, 
tender,  and  sweet,  slightly  acid.    Standard.    August.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Summer  Saint  Germain^  Saint  Germatn  de  Martin. 

LEZIN,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  pyriform,  crisp.     Like  Belle  de  Jersey  and  Uve- 

dale's  Saint  Germain,  but  rather  hardier  as  a  standard,  fruit  very  large  and 
handsome.     September  and  October.     Culinary. 
MARC,  or  SAINT  ANDKE  (new), 

MICHAEL,  ARCHANGEL  (new),  2nd  size,  let  quality,  pyriform,  melting. 

New  and  excellent  pear,  resembles  the  White  Doyenne,  but  more  pyriform  in 
shape,  a  valuable  fruit.  Standard  or  Wall.  October  and  November. 
Dessert. 

NICHOLAS,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality.    Habit  of  tree  vigorous  and  very  productive. 

December.    Dessert. 

SECKLE,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.  Small  but  highly  perfumed  pear,  from 
America,  bears  pro^sely,  and  has  a  peculiar  rich  aroma,  with  a  honied  sweet- 
ness, succeeds  on  the  quince  double  worked,  and  makes  a  flne  standard.  Janu- 
ary and  February.    Dessert. 

Sy  fi,— 'New  York  Red  Cheek,  Red  Cheeked  Seckle, 

SEEDLING  (TAYLOR'S). 

SHOBDEN  COURT  (KNIGHT'S),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  obovate,  melting.  Very 
hardy,  rich,  sugary,  and  melting,  succeeds  on  the  quince  double  worked,  makes 
a  fine  standard.    January  and  February.    DeHsert. 

SEIGNEUR,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.  New,  hardy,  and  good,  succeeds  well  on 
the  quince,  and  forms  a  handsome  pyramid.  Standard  or  Wall.  November. 
Dessert. 

D'ESPEREN  (new),  Ist  size,  Istquality,  obovate,  juicy.  New  and  excellent  half 

melting  late  pear,  succeeds  admirably  on  the  quince,  and  bears  profusely.  Stand- 
ard.   January.    Dessert. 

SOLDAT  LABOUREUR  (new),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.  New  and  ex- 
cellent melting  pear,  succeeds  admirably  on  the  quince,  and  makes  a  prolific 
pyramid.    Standard  or  Wall.    February  and  March.    Dessert. 

SUMMER  ROSE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblate,  juicy.  Handsome  and  very  popular 
summer  pear,  fruit  faint  yellow,  speckled  with  russet,  and  reddish  russet  next 
the  son,  marked  with  brown  dots,  flattened  at  both  ends,  greatly  resembling  an 
apple,  flesh  white,  juicy,  rich,  and  sugary.  Standard.  August  and  September. 
Dessert. 

Syn.— ^i»€  Rose,  Rosenbime,  De  Rose,  Caillot  Rosat  D*Ete, 

SUCREE  NOIR,  or  BLACK  SUGAR  (ww). 

VERTE,  2nd    size,  1st  nuality,  obovate,  juicy.     Thi»  is  the  true    Green 

Sugar  pear  (that  of  some  collections  bein^  the  Green  Chisel),  tree  very  vigor- 
ous, and  robust,  makes  a  fine^  standard,  and  bears  abundantly.  Octooer. 
Dessert. 

Syn. — Green  Sugar, 
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Pean.  SUFFOLK  THORN,  2nd  size,  ltd  quality,  roundish,  melting.  This  is  a  seedling  from 
Ghmsel's  Bergamotte,  and  partakes  of  its  flavour,  is  very  hardy  and  excellent, 
succeeds  on  the  quince  double  worked.    Standard.    October.    Dessert. 

SUPREME  COLOMA  (new),    December  and  January.    Dessert. 

SWAN*8  EGG,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  obovate,  juicy.  Good  bearer  and  rery  hardy, 
habit  of  tree  very  erect  and  spire-like  in  its  growth,  producing  enormous  crop4. 
Standard.    October.    Dessert. 

THOMSON'S,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  melting.  Very  delicious  and  high  flavoured 
pear,  was  named  after  Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  Manager  of  the  Fruit  Department 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  London,  tree  hardy  and  very  productive. 
Standard  or  Wall.    November.    Defli»ert. 

TRIOMPHE  DE  JODOIGNE,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  melting.  New,  excellent,  and 
very  large  melting  near,  succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  and  forms  a  magnificent 
pyramid,  owing  to  it^  fine  large  deep  green  foliage.  Standard  or  Wall.  De- 
cember.   Dessert. 

URBANISTE,  or  PARADISE  D'AUTOMNE,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  obovate,  melting. 
Excellent  hardy  variety,  fruit  pale  yellow,  with  grey  dots,  flesh  white,  buttery, 
and  melting,  with  a  delicious  and  delicately  perfumed  juice.    Standard. 

VAN  MONS. 

VAN  MONS  (LEON  LE  CLERC),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oblong  obovate,  melting. 
Raised  from  seed  by  M.  Leon  le  Clerc,  who  named  it  after  his  friend  Van  Mons, 
fruit  very  large,  skin  yellowish  brown,  with  russet  near  the  stalk,  flesh  yellowish 
white,  flavour  rich  and  sugary,  succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  and  bears  well  as 
a  pyramid  in  good  situations.  Wall  or  Standard.  October  and  November. 
Dessert . 

VALLEE  FRANCHE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  juicy.     Of  fair  quality  as  a  sum- 
mer pear,  and  bears  profusely,  fruit  yellowish  green,  flesh  white,  flavour  sweet. 
Stan^iard.    August  and  September.    Dessert. 
Sys.—Des  Vallee, 

VERTE  LON  G  UE,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  pyri form,  juicy.    This  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
refreshing  fVuit,  almost  first  quality,  is  remarkably  juicy,  and  bears  most  abun- 
dant crops.    Standard.    October.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Long  Green, 

VICAR  OF  WINKFIELD,  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  long  pyrifbrm,  iuicy.  Very  large 
and  handsome,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  baking,  and  being  very  hardy 
and  productive,  makes  it  very  valuable  as  an  orchard  tree,  fruit  pale  yellow, 
sometimes  six  inches  long,  flesh  greenish  white,  generally  juicy,  but  sometimes 
melting,  with  a  very  good  flavour.  Standard.  December  and  January.  Deasert 
and  Culinary. 

Syn. — Duma*. 

VICOMPTE  DE  SPOELBERG  (new),  2nd  size,  Ist  Quality,  melting.  New,  hardy,  and 
excellent,  bears  enormous  crops,  makes  a  handsome  pyramid.  Standard  or  WalL 
November  and  December.     Dessert. 

VINEUSE  D'ESPEREN  (ESPEREN)  (new).  Exquisite,  flesh  fine,  juicy,  very  rich, 
and  pretty.    September. 

VIRGOULKUSE,  Ist  size,  l8t  quality,  oval  obovate,  melting.    Excellent  French  variety, 
takes  its  name  from  Virgoui,  a  small  village  in  France,  the  place  of  its  origin, 
it  is,  however,  a  shy  bearer,  requires  a  wall  and  a  good  aspect  to  ripen  its  fruit. 
November  and  December.    Culinary. 
Syn.— Poire  Glace,  Chambrette, 

VIRGOULEUSE  DES  IX.  TOURS. 
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WINDSOR,  iKt  size,  2nd  quality,  pyriform,  iuicy,  and  tender.  This  variety  is  remark- 
able for  its  very  erect  and  robust  habit  of  growth,  makes  a  fine  standard  on  good 
and  dry  t«oib<,  but  very  apt  to  canker  in  wet  and  cold  localities,  fruit  yellow, 
tinged  with  orange,  flesh  white,  soft,  bat  rather  gritty,  with  a  rich  sugary 
astringent  juice.  Standard.  August  and  September.  Dessert. 
Syn Rouge ^  Summer  Belt. 

YATT,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  pyriform,  juicy,  and  tender.  The  trees  of  this  variety  grow 
large,  with  drooping  branches,  like  the  Jargonelle,  but  more  slender,  fruit  of  a 
brownish  colour,  thickly  covered  with  russety  grey  specks,  flesh  breaking  and 
tender,  with  a  sugary,  rich,  and  highly  perfumed  juice.  Standard.  September. 
Dessert 

Syn.— Ytt^e. 

BEURRE  BACHELIER  (BACHELIER)  (new),  Idt  size,  Ist  Quality.  Very  large 
and  handsome,  flesh  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  delicious.    November.    Dessert. 


CHERRIES. 


Dwarf each  1/   to  1 

Dwarf  Trained  —    2/6  to  3 

Dwarf  Standard  on  Cerasus  Mahaleb —    2/6 

Standard    —    1/ 

Rider   —    2/   to  2 

Rider  Trained     —    4/   to  6 


NBW  SORTS  AND  EXTRA  FINE  TREES,   CHARGED   A  LITTLE   BIOHER. 


ADAM*S  CROWN,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  round,  heart-shaped.  Very  hardy  and  excel- 
lent variety,  skin  pale  red,  fleah  tender,  excellent  bearer,  and  highly  deserves 
cultivation.    In  season  about  the  beginning  of  July.     Used  for  Dessert. 

ADMIRABLE  DE  SOISONS(«w).    Middle  of  July.    Dessert. 

ARCH-DUKE  (w«r),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundi.«h.  A  very  old  and  excellent  variety  of 
May-Duke,  but  producing  fruit  of  a  larger  size,  and  its  habit,  as  a  tree,  more 
vigorous,  skin  at  first  red,  then  becomes  black,  flesh  dark  red,  melting,  juicy, 
slightly  bitter  until  fully  ripe,  when  it  becomes  of  an  excellent  rich  sub-acid 
flavour.    Wall  or  Standard.     Middle  of  July.    Dessert. 

BELLE  DE  CHOISY,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.  Very  handsome,  delicate,  and 
most  delicious,  raised  at  Choisy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  in  1760,  habit  of 
tree  is  nearly  that  of  the  May-Duke,  but  the  fruit  is  more  round,  skin  very  thin 
and  translucent,  showing  a  net-like  texture  of  flesh  beneath,  amber  coloured, 
mottled  with  yellowish  red  or  rich  comellian  next  the  sun,  flesh  melting,  tender, 
rich,  and  sugary.  Wall  or  Standard.  Beginning  of  July.  Dessert. 
Syn. — Arnbree  de  Choisy^  Cerise  d  Noyau  Tendrt. 

D'ORLEANS  (new),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    One  of  the  earliest  and 

very  best  of  cherries.    Middle  of  June.    Dessert. 
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BIGARREAU,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  obtuse,  heart-shaped.  Thia  is  the  Bigsareau  par 
excellence,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  this 
class  of  cherries,  skin  pale  whitish  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  and  bright  red, 
finely  marbled^  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  and  juicy,  with 
a  rich  and  sweet  flavour,  tree  a  good  bearer.  Standard  or  Wall.  Middle  of 
July.    Dessert. 

Syn.— Grq^oii,  Bigarreau  Royaly  Italian  Hearty  Bigarreau  Gtm,  Tur- 
key Bigarreau^  Biparreau  Tardif. 

NAPOLEON,  Ist  size,   1st  quality,  obtuse  heart    This  is  one  of  the 

finest  of  firm-fleshed  cherries,  large,  well-flavoured,  and  productive,  skin  pale 
yellow,  becoming  amber  in  the  shade,  spotted  with  very  deep  red,  and  finely 
marbled  with  dark  crimson  next  the  sun,  flesh  very  firm  and  juicy ,  tree  an  abun- 
dant bearer.    Wall  or  Standard.    End  of  July.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Lauermann*i    Kirtche,     Bigarreau     Lauertnann^     L€tuermann*s 
Grotie  Kirsche, 
WHITE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  heart-shaped.     Very  large  but  not  very 


hardy,  bears  thinly  while  in  its  young  state,  but  becomes  more  productive,  and 
gives  excellent  crops  when  it  has  arrived  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years'  growth,  ' 
flkin  Tollowish  white  at  first,  but  becomes  quite  overspread  with  a  marbling  of  ! 
red,  flesh  firm,  and  when  fully  ripe,  half  tender  and  more  luscious  than  the  Bigar-  | 
reau.     Wall  or  Standard.    End  of  June.     Dessert. 

Syn. — Bigarreau  Blancy  Large    White  Bigarreau^   Turkey  Bigarreau, 
White  Ox  Hearty  Tradeicanty  Harriton  Hearts 
TARDIF  D'ARGENTAL(neir). 

GROS  COEURET  («w),  1st  size,  let  quality,  heart-shaped.    This  is  the 

true  heart-shaped  Bigarreau  of  French  origin,  and  highly  deserves  cultivation,  skin 
pale  yellowish  red,  with  deep  red  streaks,  but  becomes,  when  fully  ripe,  a  dark 
shining  red,  almost  black,  flesh  purplish,  firm,  a  little  bitter  at  first,  but  of  an 
excellent  rich  flavour  when  fully  ripe.    Standard  or  Wall.    Middle  of  July. 

Syn. — Bigarreau,  Gros  MonstreaujPf  Gros  Coeurety  Large  Heart-shaped 
Bigarreau. 

HOLLAND  {new)y  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  heart-shaped.    One  of  the  largeftt 

and  finest,  habit  of  tree  hardy  and  of  rapid  growth,  bearing  enormous  crops  even 
while  in  a  young  state,  ripening  earlier  than  the  Bigarreau,  becoming  literally 
loaded  with  bunches  of  fruit,  skin  white  or  pale  yellow  in  the  shade,  richly  mot- 
tled and  spotted  with  bright  carmine,  flesh  firm,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  rich. 
Standard  or  Wall.     Beginning  of  July.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Spotted  Bigarreau  Bigarreau  D^HoUande,  Armstrong'* s  Bigarreau, 
BLACK  EAGLE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obtuse,  heart-shaped.  Very  excellent  English 
variety,  raised  by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Knight,  at  Downton  Castle,  in  J  806,  from 
the  seed  of  the  Bigarreau  fertilized  by  the  May-Duke,  skin  deep  purple,  or 
nearly  black,  flesh  deep  purple,  tender,  with  a  rich  and  high  flavoured  juice,  a 
good  bearer.     Wall  or  Standard.    Beginning  of  July.     Dessert. 

HEART,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  heart-shaped.     Very  old  and  useful  variety,  ex- 

ceedingly fruitful,  well-flavoured,  and  hardy,  the  tree  grows  to  a  very  large  size, 
skin  glossy  dark  purple,  becomes  deep  black  when  fully  ripe,  flesh  at  maturity 
tender  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  sweet  flavour.  Standard  or  Wall.  Beginning  of 
July.     Dessert. 

Syn.— JSbr/j^  Blacky  AnteWs  Fine  Black,  Spanish  Black  Heart,  Black 
Caroon  Gean. 
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BLACK  HEART  (TRADESCANT'S),  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  heart-shaped.  Very  distinct, 
from  the  exceediugly  solid  liver-like  consisteoce  of  its  flesh,  and  the  irregular 
surface  of  its  skin,  ripening  late,  flavour  rich,  skin  deep  black  and  glossy  when 
fully  ripe,  flesh  very  solid  and  firm,  darlc  purple,  juicy,  with  an  excellent  fla- 
vour.    Standard  or  Wall.     Middle  of  July.    Dessert. 

Syn. — EUchom  of  Maryland^  Bigarreau  Gros  Noir^  Guigne  Noire  Tar- 
divcy  Tradescant^s, 

BOWYER'S  EARLY  HEART,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  obtuse,  heart-shaped.  An  English 
variety,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  light  coloured  cherries,  tree  hardy,  and  a  good 
bearer,  skin  amber  coloured,  mottled  with  red,  fle^h  white,  very  tender,  and 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sweet  flavour.  Standard  or  Wall.  Middle  of  July. 
Dessert. 

BRITISH  CROWN. 

BUTTNER'S  BLACK  HEART  (new).    June.    Dessert. 

YELLOW  (new),  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    This  variety  was  raised 

by  Buttner  of  Halle,  in  Germany,  and  is  one  of  the  few  cherries  that  are  entirely 
yellow,  stin  pale  yellow,  flesh  firm,  yellowish,  and  very  sweet,  a  good  bearer, 
and  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  birds  as  the  red  and  black  cherries.  Standard 
or  Wall. 

Syn.— Btf««er**    Wacha-Knorpel   Kirtche,    BUttner'a    Gelbe   Knorpel 
Kirsche, 

OCTOBER  MORELLO,  2nd  size,  round.    New  Dutch  acid  cherry,  pro. 

bably  the  latest  variety  known  in  Europe,  and  chiefly  valued  for  ripening  after 
all  others  have  disappeared,  skin  dark  red,  flesh  juicy  and  tender,  but  quite 
acid,  and  only  fit  for  culinary  purposes.  Standard  or  Wall.  September  and 
October.    Culinary. 

CARNATION  (COE'S  LATE),  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  round.  Excellent,  raised  at  Bury 
in  Suffolk,  very  useful  for  preserving,  being  a  little  acid,  skin  bright  red,  slightly 
marbled,  flesh  tender,  rather  firm,  but  juicy,  and  when  fully  ripe,  of  an  excellent 
sub-acid  flavour.  Standard  or  Wall.  End  of  July  or  beginning  of  August. 
Dessert  or  Preserves. 

CLUSTER,  3rd  size,  round.  Very  curious  fruit,  grown  in  clusters  around  a  common  stalk, 
each  flower  varies  from  its  normal  state  by  having  several  pistils  or  styles, 
several  of  which  (frequently  five  or  six),  become  perfect  fruit,  forming  a  bouquet 
or  cluster,  skin  lively  red,  flesh  juicy,  but  acid,  only  fit  for  preserving.  Stand- 
ard.   End  of  June.     Preserves. 

Sy v.— Cerise  d  Bouguet,  Tree  Fertile, 

CORONNE,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  heart-shaped.  Very  hardy,  bears  abun- 
dantly, and  of  a  vigorous  growth,  skin  of  a  dingy  black  colour  when  fully 
ripe,  flesh  tender,  abounding  with  a  deep  purple  juice,  flavour  good.  Standard. 
End  of  July.     Dessert  or  Preserves. 

Syn. — Herefordshire  Black,  Large  Black  Gean, 

DOUBLE,  MAY  (««r.).    Middle  of  June.    May.    Dessert. 

DOWNTON,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  round  heart-shaped.  Very  large  and  excellent,  raised  by 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  Downton  Castle,  from  a  seed  of  the  Elton,  skin  pale  cream 
colour,  semi-transparent,  delicately  stained  on  one  side  with  red,  and  marbled 
with  red  dotri,  flesh  yellowish  and  tender,  adhering  slightly  to  the  stone,  flavour 
very  rich.    Wall  or  Standard.     Beginning  of  July.    Dessert. 

DUKE,  LATE,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  obtuse,  heart-shaped.  Very  large  and  excellent, 
Duke  Cherry,  ripening  a  month  later  than  the  May-Duke,  a  very  valuable  sort 
for  dessert  and  cooking,  tree  vigorous,  and  the  leaves  larger  than  those  of  the 
May-Duke,  skin,  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  rich  dark  red  colour,  flesh  yellowish,  ten- 
der, and  juicy,  with  a  good  sub-acid  flavour,  ripens  gradually.  Standard  or 
WaJl.  End  of  July  and  beginning  of  August.  Dessert  or  Preserves. 
Syn. — Anglaise  Tardive. 


Cherries. 
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Cberriet. 


DONNA  MARIA  (netp)y  Ist  size,  Ist  quality.    New  variety  and  taid  to  be  of  tbe  finest 

quality. 
DOWNER'S  LATE  (new),  2nd  »ize,  Ut  quality.  An  American  variety,  niii«cd  by 
Samuel  Downer,  Et«q.,  Dorchester,  near  Boston,  a  very  regular  and  ffood 
bearer,  ripens  late  and  hangn  long  upon  the  tree,  and,  being  a  delicioQs  melting 
fruit,  deserves  geuTral  cultivation,  skin  very  smooth,  of  a  soft  but  Irvely  red, 
mottled  with  amber  in  the  shade,  flesh  tender,  with  a  sweet  and  luseioos  flavoar. 
Wall  or  Standard.  Middle  of  July.  Dessert. 
Sw.—DuwHet'e.Late  Red^  Vowner^s. 

EARLY  PURPLE. GRIOTTE,  2nd  size,  Ist  qualitv,  xoundish.  An  exceetfiifgly  earTy 
variety,  ripening  in  May,  Home  seasons  hardy  and  very  handsome,  skin  smooth, 
dark  red,  becoming  purple,  flesh  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  flavour, 
the  leaves  of  this  sort  have  longer  footstalks  than  those  of  other  sorts.  Standard 
or  Wall.  Beginniog  of  June.  Dessert. 
Syn. — £arfy  Purple  Gmgne, 

ELTON,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  heart-shaped.  An  excellent  cherry,  was  raised  by  Knight 
in  1806,  from  a  seed  of  the  Bigarreau,  fertilized  with  the  White  Heart,  and  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  Bnest  of  large  cherries,  skin  thin,  pale  yellow  in  the 
shade,  but  delicately  mottled,  aud  streaked  with  bright  red  next  the  snn,  flesh 
tender  and  juicy,  with  a  very  rich  and  luscious  flavour.  Wall  or  Standard, 
Dessert. 

FLORENCE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  heart-shaped.  Most  excellent  cherry,  originally 
brought  from  Florence,  resembles  the  Bigarreau,  but  ripens  later,  and  has  the 
additional  good  quality  of  hanging  a  long  time  on  the  tree,  skin  amber  yellow, 
delicately  marbled  with  red,  and  when  fully  exposed,  the  whole  fruit  becomes  of 
a  fine  lively  red,  flesh  yellowish,  very  firm,  quite  juicy,  and  sweet.  Wall  or 
Standard.  End  of  July.  Dessert. 
Syn. — KenveWi  Late  Bfgarrenu, 

GEAN,  CASTLE  MENZIES,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  heart-shaped.  This  is  another 
hardy  variety,  makes  a  noble  tree,  and  is  very  ornamental,  planted  singly  in 
parks  or  pleasure  grounds,  bears  a  handsome  black  gean,  flesh  juicy  and  tender. 
Standard.     Middle  of  July.     Dessert. 

HUNGARIAN,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  obtuse,  heart-shaped.     "Very  hardy, 

makes  a  fine  standard,  and  is  very  productive,  hanging  long  upon  the  tree,  skin 
amber-coloured,  flesh  half-tender,  juicy,  and  tolerably  rich.    July.     Dessert, 

GRIOTTE  DE  CHAUX  (new),  Ist  size,  Ist  quality.    Large  and  very  excellent,  skin  at 
maturity,  of  a  fine  black  colour,  flesh  tender,  juicy,  and  very  sweet.    Standard 
or  Wall.    End  of  July.     Dessert. 
Syn. — Grioife  D^ Ailemagne* 

JAUNE  DE  PUSSE  (neic),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  heart-shaped.  New  and  excellent  variety, 
lately  introduced  from   France,  skin  golden  yellow,  flesh  yellowish  and  very 
sweet.    Wall  or  Standard.    Beginning  of  July.    Dessert. 
Syn. — Prussian  Yellow, 

JEFFREY'S  DUKE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.  This  is  the  Cerise  Rovale  of  the 
French  gardens,  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  May-Duke,  but  its  fruit 
is  more  round,  and  never  attaining  the  dark  hue  of  that  favourite  variety,  skin 
of  a  fine  lively  red,  flesh  yellowish  amber,  juicy,  and  of  a  rich  flavour;  habit  of 
tree  venr  distinct,  being  one  of  the  most  rigid  and  compact  in  its  growth,  bcnar- 
ing  its  fruit  in  thick  clusters,  makes  a  fine  pyramid.     Dessert. 

Syn.— Uoyo/f,  Cherry  Duke^  Jeffrey  $  Royal,  Royal  Ordinaire, 
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KENTISH)  3ticI  size,  Ist  quality,  round.  This  is  the  true  Kentish,  or  Early  Richmond, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  acid  cherries,  when  beginning  to  colour  it 
muy  be  used  for  tarts,  will  also  hang  on  the  tree,  growing  larger  and  gradually 
loosing  its  acidity,  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  becomes  of  a  rich  acid  fla- 
vour, skin  of  a  bright  red  or  rather  dark  when  fully  ripe,  flesh  melting  and  inicy, 
and  at  maturity  of  a  brisk  and  rather  acid  flavour.  Standard  or  WiUl.  Middle 
of  July.     Culinary. 

Syn. — Early  Richmond,  Montmorency,  Pie  Cherry,  Virginian  May, 

KENTISH  EARLY  BLACK. 

KNIGHT'S  EARLY  BLACK,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obtuse,  heart-shaped.  Most  admir- 
able cherry,  resembles  the  Black  Tartarian,  but  more  obtuse  in  form,  and  ripeus 
a  week  earlier,  it  in  one  of  Knight's  seedlings,  raised  from  a  seed  of  the  Bigar- 
reau,  impregnated  by  the  May-Duke,  skin  dark  purple,  becoming  black,  flesh 
purple,  tender,  juicy,  and  very  high  flavoured.    Wall  or  Standard.    Dessert. 

LARGE  BLACK  BIGARREAU  (new).    July.    Dessert. 

MAY  HEART  (neiv),    June.    Dessert. 

LEOPOLD'S  CHERRY  (itftr).     Middle  of  July.    Dessert. 

MAY-DUKE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality.  This  flne  early  cherry  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
M>rt8  in  all  countries,  does  almost  equally  well  in  all  climates,  warm  or  cold,  be- 
fore it  is  fully  ripe  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  cooking,  and  when  at  maturity, 
it  is  perhaps  the  richest  of  all  sub-acid  cherries,  skin,  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  rich 
dark  red,  Aesh  reddish,  tender,  and  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  excellent 
flavour.    Wall  or  Standard.     Middle  or  end  of  June.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Morris^  Duke,  Large  May- Duke,   Thomson's  Duke,  Portugal' 
Duke. 

MANNING'S  MOTTLED  (neto),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  heart-shaped.  A  beau- 
tiful American  cherry,  raised  by  Mr.  Manning  of  Salem,  Mass.,  from  a  seed  of 
the  Bigarreau,  but  being  a  very  tender  fleshed  heart  cherry,  should  not  be  called 
a  Bigarreau,  skin  amber  colour,  flesh,  when  fully  ripe,  yellow  and  tender,  with  a 
sweet  and  delicious  juice,  it  is  also  a  very  abundant  bearer.  Wall  or  Standard. 
Begiuning  of  July.  Dessert. 
Syn. — Mottled  Btgarremt, 

EARLY  WHITE  (new),  Ist  size,   Ist  quality.    An  American  variety, 

said  to  be  very  fine  and  remarkably  early. 

MORELLO,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  obtuse,  heart-shaped.  This  variety  is  the  large  or  true 
Morello,  and  when  grown  in  a  shaded  situatipn,  or  trained  on  north  walls  to 
retard  is  season,  will  hang  on  the  tree  till  October,  when  it  becomes  a  rich  and 
agreeable  table  fruit,  skin  dark  red,  becoming  nearly  black  when  fullv  ripe,  flesh 
dark  purplish  red,  tender,  and  juicy,  and  of  a  sub-acid  flavour,  when  mature, 
it  is  highly  esteemed  for  all  kind  of  preserves,  does  as  a  standard,  but  deserves 
a  wall.    July  and  August.     Dessert  or  Culinary. 

Syh,— Late  Morello,  Dutch  Morello,  Ronald* s   Large  Morello,  Black 
Morello, 

PRINCES*  CHERRY  {new).    Beginning  of  July.    Dessert  and  Preserves. 

REINE  HORTENSE  {new),  1st  size,  1st  quality.  New,  large,  and  excellent  variety, 
recentlv  introduced  from  France. 

SPA,  NEW  (new).        Syn Queen  Spa, 

ROYAL  DUKE,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  oblate.  Very  excellent  variety  of  Duke 
Cherry,  the  fruit  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  May-Duke,  and  more  flattened 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  skin  dark  red,  flesh  reddish,  tender,  juicy,  and  rich,  is  a 
good  bearer,  and  as  a  tree,  greatly  resembles  the  May-Duke.  Wall  or  Standard. 
Beginning  of  July.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Angiaise,  Royale  Hative. 
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RIVEB*S  EARLY  AMBER,  let  size,  Ist  quality,  heart-shaped.  Large  and  very  beau- 
tiful Tariety,  raised  by  Mr.'  Rivers,  Sawbridge worth,  Herts,  skin  amber  colour- 
ed, tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side,  flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  melting,  and  rich, 
it  is  also  hardy  and  very  prolific.  Standard  or  Wall.  Middle  of  June. 
Dessert. 

Syn. — Early  Amber  Heart  {River t^). 

SHADED  MORELLO  {new),    September.    Preserve  or  Dessert. 

SPANISH  AMBER  (n^tir).    End  of  June.    Dessert. 

TARDIVE  DE  MONS,  2nd  size,  1st  quality.  New  variety  from  France,  paid  to  be 
very  sweet;  lumgs  lon^  on  the  tree. 

TARTARIAN  BLACK,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  obtuse,  heart-shaped.  This  excellent 
fcuit  is  always  very  popular  where  it  is  known,  and  in  size,  flavour,  and  produc- 
tiveness, it  has  no  superior  among  the  black  cherries,  remarkable  for  \t»  vigor- 
ous growth,  large  leaves,  and  erect  habit,  skin  glossy  purplish  black,  flesh  pur- 
plish, half  tender,  and  juicy,  flavour  rich  and  delicious.  Wall  or  Standard. 
Middle  of  June.    Dessert. 

Syn  — Black  Circassian^  Fraser^s  Black  Hearty   Tartarianf  Ronald*s 
Heart, 

WHITE  HEART,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  heart-shaped.  Thi^  is  an  old  variety,  fruit 
growing  in  pairs  or  threes,  skin  dull  whitish  yellow,  tinged,  pleasant  flavour. 
Standard  or  Wall.    Beginning  of  July.    Dessert. 

SYV.—Vredae's  Early  White  Heart,  Amber  Heart,  White  Transparent. 

WATERLOO,  Ist  size,  2na  quality,  obtuse,  heart-shaped.  This  variety  is  almost  first 
Quality,  it  was  raised  by  Knight  from  a  seed  of  the  Bigarreau,  fertilized  by 
the  May-Duke,  it  retains  in  part  the  habit  of  both  parents,  the  flowers  and  ten- 
der flesh'resemble  those  of  the  May-Duke,  and  the  long  wood  and  leaves,  those  of 
the  Bigarreau,  skin  dark  purple,  becoming  black  at  maturity,  flesh  purplish 
red,  iuicy,  and  tender,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  flavour.  Wall  or  Standard.  Be- 
ginning of  July.    Dessert. 
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PLUMS. 


DwAKF,  6  to  9  iaob  stem    eaeh  1/ 

lywABF  TraiMd    —    .^0to6 

Standard,  3  to  6  feet  stem   —    ]/6to9 

RiDBR,  4^to  d  feet  stem —    2/   to  3 

RiDSB  Trained,  4^  to  6  feet  stem — >    6/  to  7 


NFW  80BT8  AND  EXTRA  FINE  TREES  CHARGED  A  LITTLE  HIGHER. 

ASHBBIDGE  BLACK,  Snd  size,  Snd  qnaUtyy  roond,  purple.  Very  hardy,  and  good 
cookSng  phim,  and  a  great  bearer.  In  season,  end  of  Angnst.  Used  for  Culinary 
parposes. 

BELGIAN  P U BPLE  (new)^  1st  size,  1st  quality,  pnrple.  Large,  rich,  and  very  excellent. 
September.    Dessert. 

BLEEKER  9  GAGE,  3nd  size,  1st  qnality,  roundish  oral,  yellow.    Baised  in  America, 
where  it  is  Tery  popular,  skin  yellow,  with  white  specks,  flesh  yellow,  rich,  sweet, 
and  lancious,  bears  abundantly.    Standard  or  Wall.    September.    Dessert. 
Syn. — German  Oaaey  Bteeker't  Yellow  Gage, 

CALEDONIAN,  1st  size,  3nd  quali^,  oblong.  Large  and  handsome,  has  been  eonfound- 
ed  with  the  Nectarine,  firom  which  it  is  easily  distingoishea  by  its  grey,  downy, 
and  very  robust  shoots,  skin  reddish  purple,  flesh  ySdoWy  adheres  to  the  stone, 
juice,  with  a  brisk  and  ridi  flaTonr.  Staiidard  or  WaU.  August.  Culinary  or 
Dessert. 

8yv. •^Wilmot's  Laie  Orkm$. 

CLOTH  OF  GOLD,  (E8PEBEN)  {new),  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    Very  excel- 
lent new  plum,  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  Tery  sweet.    Wall  or  Standard.    Be- 
ginning of  September.    Dessert. 
^YV.—DrapD'Or  D'Etpereu. 

COE'S  FINE  LATE  BED,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,purple.     Valuable,  on  ac- 
Qount  of  its  lateness,  ma^  be  preserved  on  walls  till  Christmas,  flesh  yellowish, 
rather  Ann,  crisp,  and  juicy ,  fla^vour  rich  and  Tinous.    Wall  or  Standaid .    Octo- 
ber and  Novemoer.    Dessert. 
SyNw— SotW  Martin  Batige, 

GOLDEN  DBOP,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oTal,  yellow.    Baised  in  Suffolk,  very 

large  and  good,  flesh  yellow,  rather  firm,  and  adhering  to  the  stone,  flavour 
very  rich  and  sweet.  Wall  or  Standard.  End  of  September.  Dessert  or 
Preserves. 

Syn.— Airy  Seedling,  Fair*»  Golden  Drop^  Cee^e  InuHrial, 

COOPEB'S  LABGE,  Ist  size,  Ist  Quality,  oval.  An  Ameriean  plum,  was  first  intro- 
duced to  England  by  Mr.  Kirk  of  Brompton,  skin  pale  yellow,  on  the  shaded 
side,  and  <kep  purple  in  the  sun,  with  brown  specks,  flesh  y^w,  and  separ- 
ates from  the  stone,  juice  peculiariy  rich  and  abundant.  Wall  it  Standard. 
October.    Dessert. 

Stn-— Cooper'*  Large  Bed,  Coeper't  Large  American,  La  Delicieute. 
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CORSE'S  NOTA  BENE  (nevf),  Ut  Aize,  let  quality.  From  America,  rained  by  Henry 
Corse,  Esq.,  near  Montreal,  considered  the  best  of  the  seTeral  Tarieties  raised 
by  him,  it  is  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  flesh  greenish,  rather  firm  but  juicy,  and 
Tery  rich  and  sweet,  separates  from  the  stone,  hardy-,  and  prolific.  Standard  or 
Wall.  September.*  Dessert. 
COLUMBIA  (new)^  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.  From  America,  raised  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence of  Hudson,  ftx>m  a  seed  of  the  Green  Gage,  it  is  a  superb  and  rich  flavoured 
fruit,  often  six  and  seven  inches  in  circumference,  skin  a  brownish  purple,  flesh 
)  orange,  very  rich,  and  sugary.  Wall  or  Standard.    End  of  August  and  Septem- 

I  ber.    Dessert. 

D'AGEN,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate,  purple.    A  French  prune  of  good  quality,  tree 
I  vigorous,  with  narrow  shining  leaves,  the  fruit  separates  from  the  stone ;  well 

I  adapted  for  preserving,  the  flesh  greenish  yellow,  very  sweet,  tree  bears  abon- 

j  dantly.    Standard  or  Wall.    September.    Dessert  or  ^reserves. 

I  Syh.— Prune  D^Ante^  Saint  Maurin^  Robe  de  Seryenty  Prune  Datte. 

'  DRAP  D'OR,  3nd.size,  1st  quality,  round.      In  shape  and  size  greatly  renembles  the 
Green  Gage,  but  of  a  fine  golden  yellow,  ana  ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier, 
flesh  yellow,  sugary,  and  rich,  separates  freely  rrom  the  stone.    Wall  or  Stand- 
!  ard.     Middle  of  August.    Dessert. 

I  SYS.—Mirabeliey  Double  Mirabelle^  Mirahelle  Drap  D'Or. 

'  DAMSON,  Srd  size,  2nd  quality,  oval.    Well  known  variety,  enormously  productive,  skin 
I  purple,  flesh  melting  and  juicy,  rather  tart.    Standard.    September.    Culinary 

or  Freserves. 

S  Y  N . — Common  Damson,  Bound  Damson. 

' SHROPSHIRE,   Srd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate.    This  is  the  true  Prune 

Damson,  valuable  for  preserving,  skin  dark  blue,  flesh  green,  adhering  to  the  stone, 
I  juice  tart  but  not  rich.    Standard.     Middle  of  September.    Culinary  or  Pre- 

I  serves. 

Syn.— Priine  Damson,  Long  Damson. 

WHITE,  3rd  size,  ovaU    Hardy  and  prolific,  skin  pale  yellow,  spotted  with 

light  brown,  flesh  yellow,  adhering  to  the  stone,  juice  plentiful  and  sugary. 
Standard.    End  of  September.    Culinary. 

Syn. — Small  Round  Damson,  Shailer*s  White  Damson. 
DAMAS  DE  MONTGERON(LIEGEL)(«eir). 

, BLANC,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.      Middle  of  September.     Culinary  or 

!  Deifsert. 

Syn.— Doiwos  Blanc,  Hattf  Gros,  Tres  Halt/. 
DE  MONTFORT,  1st  size,  Ist  quality.     A  new  variety,  said  to  be  large  and  excellent. 

Standard  or  Wall.  August.  Dessert. 
DIAMOND,  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  oval.  Very  )arge  and  handsome,  but  only  valuable 
for  culinary  purposes,  &kin  of  a  dark  purple,  flesh  deep  yellow,  rather  coarse  and 
dry,  with  but  little  flavour.  Standard.  Beginning  of  September.  Culinary. 
DIAPREE  ROUGE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obovate.  From  France,  very  large  ai^dhand- 
gonio,  skin  of  a  reddish  purple,  flesh  pale  green,  juicy,  very  melting,  and  rich, 
separates  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  viriy  small.  Beginning  of  September. 
Culinary  or  Dessert. 

Syn. — Roche  Carbon^  Mimm^s  Imperial  Diadem. 
DOUBLE  BEARINGj  Srd  size,  2nd  quality,  oblong.     Has  the  property  of  ripening  in 
succession,  giving  the  first  crop  in  August,  the  second  in  September.    Standard 
or  Wall.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Bifere,  La  Venitienne. 
DUNMORE,  2nd  size,  ist  quality,  oval.     Very  excellent  variety,  hardy,  handsome,  and 
bpars  abundantly.    Standard  or  Wall.    September.    Dessert. 
;  EARLY  FAVOURITE  (RIVERS' No.  1), 2nd  size,  Igtqualitv.  Described  by  Mr. Rivers 
I  as  the  best  early  plum  known.    Standard  or  Wall.     Middle  of  July.      Dessert. 

I 
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EARLY  PROLIFIC  (RIVERS'  No.  2),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality.    Early,  hardy,  and  a 

.   mo8t  abundant  bearer.    Standard  or  Wall.    End  of  July.    Culinary. 
FELLENBERG,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality.     One  of  the  best  of  late  plums,  very  large  and  de 

licious.  Wall  or  Standard.  October.  Dessert. 
FONTHILL,  Idt  size,  Ist  quality,  oval  or  roundish.  An  excellent  plum  either  for  table 
use  or  preserves,  fine  deep  red  next  the  sun,  pale  red  in  tne  shade,  flesh  very 
rich  and  juicy,  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Wall  or  Standard.  Culinary 
and  Dessert. 
FOTHERINGHAM,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate.  A  very  hardy  and  excellent  plum, 
bright  red  on  the  shaded  side,  and  deep  red  or  purple  where  exposed  to  the  sun, 
flesh  pale  greenish  yellow,  separates  from  the  stone,  juice  sweet.  Standard  or 
Wall.    Middle  of  August.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Sheen,  Grove  House ,  Purple. 
GARLICKS,  EARLY,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate.    An  early  and  good  plum.    Stand- 
ard or  Wall.    Beginning  of  August.    Dessert. 
GISBORNE'S  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  oblong.     Very  hardy  and  prolific,  yellow  all  over. 
Standard.    Culinary.    August. 

Syn. — Paieraon^s,  Gisbome^s  Early  Prolific, 
GOLDEN  GAGE  (LAWSON'S),  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish  oval.  A  new  and  very 
excellent  plum,  raised  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  Annat  Cottage,  Perthshire,  from  a  seed 
of  the  Green  Gage,  fertilized;  with  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  which,  as  a  tree,  it  gene- 
rally resembles,  skin  golden  yellow,  beautifully  marked  with  purple  spots,  flesh 
yellowish,  melting,  and  exceedingly  rich,  parts  freely  from  the  stone.  Ori- 
ginal tree  hardy,  and  bearing  as  a  standard.  End  of  September.  Dessert. 
GOLIATH,  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  oblong.  A  large  and  handsome  plum,  highly  deserves 
cultivation,  skin  a  fine  deep  reddish  purple,  flesh  yellow,  rather  adhesive,  but 
juicy  and  well  flavoured.  Standard  or  Wall.  End  of  August.  Culinary  and 
Dessert. 

Syn. — Saint  Cloud,  Steers*  Emperor. 
GREEN  GAGE,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality.     Middle  of  August.     This  variety  is  admitted  to 
be  the  finest  flavoured  of  any  as  yet  in  cultivation,  and  is  everywhere  highly 
esteemed,  yellowish  ^reen  at  maturity,  often  dotted  with  red,  flesh  pale  green 
and  exceedingly  melting,  with  a  rich  juice.     Middle  of  August.    Dessert. 

SYV,--Reitie  Claude,  Grosse  Reine  Claude,  Bradford  Gage,  WillmoVt 
New  Green  Gage. 
GUTHRIE'S  RUSSET.    This  and  the  three  following  varieties  were  raised  from  seed  by 
C.  Guthrie,  Esq.  of  Tay  Bank,  Dundee.    They  are  all  very  hardy,  and  most 
excellent  bearers.    Standard  or  Wall.    Culinary. 

APRICOT,  1st  size,  1st  quality.    A  hardy  and  good  bearer,  has  the  flavour 

of  the  apricot.    Standard  or  Wall.    End  of  September.    Dessert. 

.  TAY  BANK,  Ist  size,  1st  quality.    An  excellent  plum,  much  larger  and 

later  than  the  Green  Gage,  greenish.    Standard  or  Wall.     Dessert. 

TOPAZ,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  yellowish.    End  of  September.    Dessert. 

HULLING^S  SUPERB,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.  An  American  plum  of  the 
largest  size,  raised  by|Mr.  Keyser  of  Pennsylvania,  and  first  brought  into  notice 
by  Dr.  William  Hullings  of  the  same  State,  skin  dull,  greenish  yellow,  firm, 
with  a  rich  brisk  flavour,  the  tree  is  very  productive.  Standard  or  Wall.  Be- 
ginning of  September.  Dessert. 
Syn. — Keyser' $  Plum. 
JMPKitA  i'KiCK  BLUE.  2nd  size.  ] 


BLUE,  2ud  size,  1st  quality,  obovate.  This  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
of  late  plums ;  if  allowed  to  bang  till  it  shrivels  will  keep  a  considerable  time, 
skin  deep  purple,  flesh  greenish  yellow,  rather  firm  and  dry.  Standard  or  Wall. 
October.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 

Syn. — Imperairice,  Veritable  Imperairice,  Imperatricfi  Violette, 
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IMPERATBICE  DOWNTON,  2nd  size,  Ist  qaality,  oval.  A  hybrid  raised  by  Mr. 
Knight  from  a  seed  of  the  White  Magnum,  fertilized  by  the  Blue  Imperatrice, 
pale  yellovr,  flesh  yellow,  melting,  and  sweet.  Wall  or  Standard.  October. 
Culinary  and  Dessert. 

ICKWORTH,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oboyate.    One  of  the  reiy  best  of 

Ute  dessert  plums  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  skin  purple,  flesh  greenish  yellow, 
tweet,  juicy,  and  rich,  ripens  early  in  October,  and  may  be  kept  till  Christ- 
mas, gradually  becoming  dryer  and  more  sugary,  and  by  being  wrapped  in  paper 
in  a  dry  place,  will  keep  for  many  months.  Wall  or  Standaixl.  October. 
Culinary  and  Dessert. 

Stn. — Knight^ 8  No,  6,  Ickworth  Imperairice. 
JAUNE  HATIYE,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  oyal.    Valuable  on  account  of  its  earliness, 
skin  yellowish,  flesh  yellow,  rather  mealy,  rich,  sugary,  and  yery  pleasant,  but 
Its  earliness  is  its  chief  reoonunendation.    Standard  or  Walls.    End  of  July. 
Dessert. 

Syn. — Amber  Primordian,  Catalorian  Si,  Barnaie,  White  PHmordian^ 
D^Avoine,  Jaune  de  Catalogue, 
JEFFERSON,  1st  size,  1st  qiudity,  oyal.  An  American  plum,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal, 
in  flavour  to  the  Green  Gage,  but  much  lar^r,  skin  golden  yellow,  flesh  deep 
orange,  like  that  of  an  apricot,  very  rich,  juicy,  and  high-flayonred.    Standard 
or  Wall.    End  of  August.    Dessert. 
IMPERIAL  PAGE,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  oval.    Raised  at  Prince's  Nursery,  Hush- 
ing. New  York,  from  a  seed  of  the  Green  Gage,  skin  ereenish,  pale  yellow, 
flesh  greenish  yellow,  firm,  and  very   rich,  separates  freely  firom  the  stone. 
Standard  or  Wall.    Beginning  of  September.    Dessert. 
KIRKE'S,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  round.    Hard,  excellent,  and  productiye,  skin  dark  purple, 
flesh  greenish  yellow,  firm,  and  yery  rich.    Wall  or  Standard.    Middle  of  Sep- 
tember.   Dessert. 

Syv. —Kirke^s  Seediing, 
LARGE  GREEN  DRYING,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  round.    Tree  very  vigorous,  fruit 
large  and  handsome,  akin  greenish  yellow,  flesh  yellow,  rich,  and  juicy.    Wall 
or  Standard.    End  of  September.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 
Syn, ^Knight*s  Large  Drying, 
LAWRENCE'S  GAGE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.     Large,  heavy,  and  excellent, 
raised  from  a  seed  of  the  Green  Gage,  by  L.    U.  Lawrence,   of  Hudson, 
New  York,  the  fruit  is  very  like  that  of  the  Green  Gage,  but  a  great  deal  larger, 
and  the  tree  very  productive,  skin  dull  greenish  yellow,  flesh  greenish,  juicy, 
and  melting,  flavour  rich  and  very  sweet.     Wall  or  Standara.     Middle  of 
August.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Lawrence^ 9  Favourite, 
MAGNUM  BONUM,  RED,  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  oval.    Large  and  handsome,  best 
adapted  for  culinary  and  preserving  purposes,  being  gen^^ly  rather  haish  for 
dessert,  skin  deep  pale  red,  flesh  greenidii,  raUier  firm,  with  a  sub-acid  flavour. 
Standard  or  Wall.    Beginning  of  September.    Culinary  and  Preserves. 

Syn. — Ited  Imperial^  Purple  Egg^  Purple  Magntam  JBonumy  Florence^ 
Imperial  Violette, 
■  WHITE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  oval.    Very  popular  fruit  on  ac- 
count of  its  large  and  handsome  appearanoe^skin  and  fle«h  yellow,  adhering  to 
the  stone,  rather  acid  until  fiilly  ripe,  when  it  is  very  sweet.    Standard  or  Wall. 
September.    Culinary  and  Preserves. 

Syn. — ^  Plumy  White  Imperial,  Dctme  Auhert,  Groese  LuitaiUe, 
MONSIEUR  GROSSE  SURPASSE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality.    Excellent  and  handsome, 
and  of  the  largest  size.    Standard  or  WaU.    August.    Dessert. 
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MAGNUM  60NUM,  T£LLOW.  An  American  plum  of  vigorous  growth,  and  said  to 
be  very  hardy,  fruit  similar  to  the  White  Magnum.  Standard  or  Wall.  Sep- 
tember.   Culinary  and  Preserves. 

MOROCCO,  2nd  lize,  Ist  quality,  roundish.    One  of  the  best  of  early  purple  plums,  skin 
dark  purple,  flesh  greenish  yellow,  juicy,  with  a  smart  rich  flavour,  very  sweet 
at  maturity.    Standard  or  Wall.    Beginning  of  August    Dessert. 
Syn. — Earljf  Morocco,  BUick  Morocco. 

NECTARINE  (TRUE),  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.  Very  large  plum,  and  gener- 
ally called  the  Peach  Plum  by  the  French,  on  account  of  its  size,  it  is  some- 
times erroneously  identified  with  the  Goliath,  skin  purple,  flesh  greenish  yel- 
low, a  good  and  regular  bearer.  Standard  or  Wall.  Middle  of  August.  Des- 
sert and  PreserTcs. 

Syn. — Peach  Plunty  Louit    Philippe ,    HowelTs  Large,    Jenkins*  Im^ 
perial, 

NELSON'S  VICTORY,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  round.  Hardy  and  good  bearer,  but 
used  exclusively  for  culinary  purposes.    Standard.    Middle  of  September. 

WAVES. 

ORANGE,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  oval.  An  American  plum,  exceedingly  large,  and  has 
a  very  showy  appearance,  it  is  also  an  abundant  bearer,  skin  bronze  yellow,  flesh 
deep  yellow,  a  little  coarse  grained,  adheres  to  the  stone.  September.  Culi- 
nary and  Dessert. 

ORLEANS,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  round.    Very  hardy  and  productive  plum,  skin  dark 
red,  flesh  yellowish  and  very  sweet.    End  of  August.    Culinary.    Standard. 
Syn. — Old  Or  leant,  Monseiur  Ordinaire ,  Red  Damask, 

EARLY,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    Very  like  the  preceding  variety, 

only  that  it  ripens  ten  days  earlier,  skin  reddish  purple,  flesn  pllowish  green, 
with  a  brisk  flavour,  tree  a  very  good  bearer.  Standard.  Middle  of  August. 
Culinary  and  Dessert. 

Syn. — Monsieur  Hatif,  New  Orleans,  WilmotVs  Early  Orleans, 
'  SMITH'S,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  oval.    Native  of  America,  where  it  is  very 


popular,  and  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  this  class  of  plums,  it  is  a  very  vigor- 
ous grower,  and  bears  abundantly,  skin  reddish  purple,  flesh  deep  yellow,  with 
a  very  rich  and  vinous  flavour,  adheres  to  the  stone.  Standard  or  Wall.  End 
of  August.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Smithes  Orleans, 
PERDRIGON,  BLUE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oval.  Very  old  variety,  and  has  been  long 
in  cultivation,  largely  used  along  with  the  White  Perdrigon  in  making  the 
Brignale  Prunes,  skin  reddish  purple,  flesh  greenish  yellow,  rather  firm,  sugary, 
and  rich,  adheres  to  the  stone.  Standard  or  Wall.  End  of  August.  Dessert 
and  Preserves. 

Syh,— 'Brignale  Violetie,  Perdrigon  Violette. 
VIOLET   HATIF,  2ud  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  oval.    Greatly  re- 
sembles the  Blue  Perdrigon,  but  ripens  about  ten  days  earlier.  Middle  of  August. 
Dessert. 

Syn. — Perdrigon  Hattf,  HatifMoyen  de  Bourgoyne, 
WHITE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oval.     This  variety  is  highly  cultivated 


in  Provence  for  drying  to  form  the  Brignale  Prunes,  skin  pale  greenish  vellow, 
very  sweet,  adheres  to  stone.  Standard  or  Wall.  About  the  end  of  August. 
Preserves, 

Syn* —  Perdrigon  Blanc,  Brignale,  Maitre  Claude. 
POND'S   SEEDLING,  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.     Large  and    very  productive 
variety,  brought  into  notice  by  Samuel  Pond,  a  Nurseryman  near  Boston,  skin 
purple,  flesh  yellowish,  rather  dry  but  sweet,  separates  freely  irom  the  stone. 
Standard  or  "Wall.    September.    Culinary. 

Syn.— PowiT*  Purple. 
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PURPLE  WASHINGTON,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  oval.  Raised  by  Henry  Brevoort, 
Esq.  of  New  York,  a  very  handsome  and  productive  variety,  skin  reddish  purple, 
flesh  yellowish,  soft,  and  juicy,  adheres  closely  to  the  stone.  Standard  or  Wall. 
End  of  September.    Culinary  and  Dessert. 

Syn. — New  York  Purple^  BreevooVs  Purple, 

FAVOURITE,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish  obovate.    An  American  plum, 

and  named  by  J.  D.  Doroning,  Highland  Gardens,  Newborgh,  New  York,  where 
the  tree  grew  from  which  the  stock  has  been  derived,  skin  brownish  purple,  flesh 
pale  greenish,  very  juicy  and  tender,  parts  freely  from  the  stone.  Standard  or 
Wall.  End  of  August.  Dessert. 
QUETCHE,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  oval.  Very  valuable  variety  for  drying  and  preserving, 
flesh  firm,  green,  and  very  sweet,  separates  from  the  stone.  Standard.  Sep- 
tember.   Culinary  and  Preserves. 

Syn. — DamcukyDamas  Gro8,  German  Pruney  D^AUemagne, 

SAINT  MARTIN'S,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  ovate.     Hardy,  valuable,  rich, 

and  productive  German  prune,  skin  yellowish  white,  flesh  yellowish,  separates 
freely  from  the  stone.    Standard.    Dessert. 
REINE  CLAUDE  VIOLETTE,  2nd  size,   1st  quality,  roundish.     Late,  hardy,  and 
excellent  variety,  skin  violet  or  purple,  flesh  greenish  yellow,  rich,  sugary,  and 
high  flavoured,  separates  from  tne  stone.    Beginning  of  September.    Dessert. 
SYS,—Fi€lette  Gage^  Purple  Gage, 
REIN  CLAUDE  DE  BAVEY,   1st  size,  lat  quality,  roundish,  oval.    New  and  very 
handsome  variety  of  French  origin,  skin  yellowivh  white,  flesh  greenish  yellow, 
and  very  rich,  separates  from  the  stone.     End  of  September.     Dessert. 
ROYAL  HATIVE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  round.    Early  and  excellent  variety,  of  French 
origin,  resembles  Reine  Claude  Violette,  but  ripens  a  month  earlier,  skin  light 
purple,  flesh  amber  yellow,  with  a  rich  high  flavour,  separates  from  the  stone. 
Standard  or  Wall.    Beginning  of  August.    Dessert. 
Syn.— 3fi>ia»i. 
SAINT  CATHERINE,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  obovate.    One  of  the  oldest  and  most  cele- 
brated of  French  plums,  makes  the  most  delicate  kind  of  prunes,  skin  very  pale 
Yellow,  flesh  yellow,  juice  rather  firm,  adheres  closely  to  the  stone.    Standard  or 
Wall.    Middle  of  September.    Dessert  and  Preserves. 
SAINT  ETIENNE. 

SHARP'S  EMPEROR,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oblong.     A  plum  of  the  largest  size,  and  in 
some  seasons  first  quality,  skin  reddish  purple,  flesh  amber  colour,  brisk  and 
juicy,  adheres  partially  to  the  stone.    Middle  of  August.  Dessert  and  Culinary. 
Syn. — Zhiane^s  Purple  French  of  the  Americans. 
SUPERB   (DENNISTON'S),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.     An  excellent  seedling 
from  Mr.  Denniston's  fieunous  plum  orchard  near  Albany,  New  York,  of  the 
Green  Gage  family,  but  a  third  larger  and  nearly  as  rich  in  flavour,  skin  pale 
yellowish  green,  flesh  very  thick  aud  moderately  juicy.    Standard  or  Wall. 
End  of  August.    Dessert  and  Culinary. 
Syn. — Denniston^B  Superb, 
SUPREME  DIADEM. 

VICTORIA  (DENYER'S),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oval.    Large  and  handsome  ]^lum,  a 

native  of  England,  very  hardy  and  bears  abundantly,  skin  of  a  brightish  red, 

flesh  deep  yellow,  of  a  moderately  rich  flavour.    Standard  or  Wall.    Middle 

of  September.     Dessert  and  Culinary. 

Syn.— J2oya/  Victoria. 

VIRGIN,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.    Resembles  Reine  Claude  Violette,  skin  pur- 

Sle,  flesh  yellow,  of  a  rich  flavour.     Standard  or  Wall.     Beginning  of  Septem- 
er.    Dessert. 
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WASHINGTON,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  oral.  An  American  plum,  and  stands 
higher  in  general  estimation  than  any  other  variety ;  although  not  equal  in 
flavour  to  the  Green  Gage  and  some  others,  yet  its  great  size  and  beauty  have 
brought  it  into  notice  everywhere ;  tree  vigorous  and  hardy,  skin  dull  yellow, 
with  faint  marblings  of  green,  dotted  with  pale  crimson,  flesh  yellow,  very  firm, 
sweet,  and  luscious,  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Standard  or  Wall.  £na 
of  August. 

Stn. — Frankim^  New  Washington,  Bctlmar,  Balmar^t  Washington, 

WINE,  SOUB.  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  oblong.  Small  plum,  but  one  of  the  very 
best  tor  preserving,  skin  dark  purple,  flesh  yellow,  juicy,  and  agreeably  acid, 
adheres  to  the  stone.  Standanl  or  Wall.  Middle  of  September.  Culinary  ana 
Preserves. 

Stn. — Abricot  Common ^  Germine,  Gros  Germins^  Transparent, 
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APRICOTS. 

#.  d. 

Dwarf I  6  to   2/6  each. 

Dwarf  Trained 5  0  to    7/6    — 

Rider 2  6  to    3/6    — 

RiDBR  Trained  7  6  to  10/6   — 

8IN0LB    TREES    SELECTED    IN    N17R8ERT    CHARGED    HIGHER. 


ALGIERS. 

BREDA,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  sometimes  four-cornered.  Small  but  excellent 
variety,  said  to  be  originally  from  Africa,  is  very  hardy  and  a  good  bearer,  and 
makes  one  of  the  richest  preserves,  skin  becoming  dark  orange  in  the  sun, 
flesh  deep  orange,  rich,  high-flavoured,  and  juicy,  separates  freely  from  the  stone, 
the  kernel,  which  is  sweet,  is  eaten  in  France.  Beginning  of  August.  Dessert 
and  Preserves. 

Syn. — D^Hollande^  Amande  Aveline,  AnanSy  Partigue. 

BRUSSELS,  2nd  nize,  2nd  quality,  oval,  sides  flattened.  This  is  not  a  very  flne  fruit,  but 
is^  hardy  and  a  sood  bearer,  especially  on  light  soils,  skin  pale  yellow  dotted 
with  white  in  the  shade,  but  ofim  marked  with  russety  brown  next  the  sun« 
flesh  yellow,  rather  firm,  with  a  lively  but  not  rich  flavour,  kernel  bitter. 
Middle  of  August.     Preserves. 

EARLY  PEACH,  1st  size,  Ist  quality^  oblong  and  compressed.    New  variety,  said  to  be 

very  large  and  excellent,  skin  slightly  downy,  pale  orange  in  the  shade,  fine 

bright  orange,  with  a  few  ruddy  spots  in  the  sun,  separates  from  the  stone,  flesh 

orange  coloured,  very  rich  and  juicy,  kernel  bitter.    Middle  of  July.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Large  Earl^,  Grot  Precoce. 

GROS  PECHE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  and  compressed.  This  variety  is  ori^n- 
ally  from  Piedmont,  and  considered  the  largest  and  finest  sort  in  cultivation, 
being  often  as  large  as  a  peach  of  medium  size,  is  very  handsome,  and  of  deli- 
cious flavour,  skin  yellow  in  the  shade,  but  deep  orange  mottled  with  dark  brown 
on  the  sunny  side,  flesh  of  a  fine  yellow  sam^n  colour,  juicy,  riph,  and  high- 
flavoured,  stone  pervious,  kernel  bitter.    End  of  July.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Royai  Peach,  Large  Peach,  Anson's  Imperiai,  Du  Luxembourg, 
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^ROS  ROUGE,  Ist  81X6)  Ist  quality,  roundish.  Very  large  and  excellent  Tarieiy,  habit 
of  tree  hardier  than  that  of  the  Moor  Park,  skin  deep  orange  tinned,  with  red, 
flenh  yellowish  red,  juicy,  rich,  and  excellent,  kernel  bitter,  beginning  of 
August.    Dessert. 

Syn. — Large  Red. 

HEMSKIRKE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  and  compressed.  Large  aud  beautiful 
Tariety  of  English  origin,  of  the  finest  quality,  and  strongly  resembles  the 
Moor  Park,  with  the  exception  of  its  stone  not  being  perforated  like  that  variety, 
it  also  ripens  earlier,  skin  orange,  with  a  red  cheek,  flesh  bright  orange,  tender, 
rather  more  juicy  and  sprightly  than  the  Moor  Park,  with  a  rich  luscious  plum- 
like flavour,  kernel  bitter.    End  of  July.    Desert. 

MASCULINE,  RED,  3rd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.  This  is  rather  a  small  fruit,  but  a 
good  deal  cultivated  in  America,  where  it  is  very  hardy,  ripening  earlier  than 
Uie  other  varieties,  and  producing  good  and  regular  crops,  skin  bright  yellow, 
tinged  with  deep  orange,  and  spotted  with  dark  red  on  the  sunny  side,  flesh 
yellow,  juicy,  with  a  slightly  musk  but  pleasant  flavour,  kernel  bitter.  Begin- 
ning of  July.    Desiiert  and  Preserves. 

Stn. — Early  Masculine,  Broum  Mtuculine, 

WHITE,  3rd  size,  2nd  qualitv,  roundish.  Resembles  the  Red  Mascu- 
line in  all  respects,  colour  excepted,  it  is  also  later  in  ripeninff,  skin  nearly 
whiter  with  a  little  reddish  brown  on  one  t>ide,  flesh  white,  delicate,  a  little 
fibrous,  adheres  slightly  to  the  stone,  and  has  a  delicate  pleasant  juice,  kernel 
bitter.  Middle  of  July.  Dessert  and  Preserves. 
SYVt,^Abricoi  Bianc,  White  Algiers. 

MOOR  PARK,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.  This  very  excellent  variety  was  first  in- 
troduced and  cultivated  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  skin  orange 
in  the  shade,  but  deep  orange  or  brownish  red  in  the  srm,  marked  with  nume- 
rous dark  specks  and  dots,  flesh  quite  firm,  bright  orange,  parting  free  from  the 
stone,  quite  juicy,  with  a  rich  luscious  flavour,  stone  pervious  along  the  back, 
kernel  bitter.    Middle  of  August  and  beginning  of  September.    Desert. 

Syn. — Afuon^ty  Dunmore  BredajHuni*s  Moorpark,  DeNaucp  Templets, 
WatUm  Moorparkf  Ihmmore,  Smdlow^t  Moorpark. 

MUSCH-MUSCH,  8rd  size,  1st  quality,  round.  This  delicious  little  apricot  Ukes  iu 
name  from  the  city  of  Muscb,  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  but  it  is  also 
common  about  Alexandria,  and  in  Northern  Egypt  it  is  said  to  be  in  such 
abundance  that  the  dried  fruit  becomes  an  article  of  commerce,  the  tree  is  rather 
delicate,  requires  a  good  situation,  skin  deep  yellow,  with  a  little  orange  on  the 
sunny  side,  flesh  yellow,  with  a  transparent  pulp,  tender,  melting,  and  very 
sweet,  kernel  sweet.  Beginning  of  August.  Dessert. 
Sy  K.—D^Alestandne. 

NEW  ROTAL,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oval,  slightly  compressed.  Large  and  excellent 
French  variety,  raised  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  is  con- 
sidered eaual,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Moor  Park,  skin  dull  yellow,  with  an  orange 
cheek,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  flesh  pale  orange,  firm,  and  juicy,  with  a  rich 
and  vinous  flavour,  separates  freely  from  the  stone,  kernel  slightly  bitter.  Be- 
ginning of  August.    Dessert. 

OLD  ORANGE,  3rd  size,  Snd  quality,  roundish.  A  small  apricot  of  a  deep  yellow  and 
reddish  colour,  valuable  for  tarts  only.    Culinary.    August. 

ROTAL  ORANGE,  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.  Flavour  tolerable  for  desaert, 
esteemed  by  many  for  preserving,  it  makes  delicious  tarts,  even  before  the  fruit 
begins  to  acquire  colour ;  skin  firm,  orange ,  sometimes  tinged  with  a  ruddy  tint 
next  the  sun.  flesh  dark  orange,  moderately  juicy,  but  often  dry  and  insipid, 
unless  ripened  off'in  a  warm  room,  kernel  sweet. 
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ROM\N,  Istsize,  l«t  quality,  oblong,  slightly  compressed.  This  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
apd  most  yignroas  of  apricot  trees,  prodacing  good  crops,  ctcd  in  unfavourable 
situations,  where  few  of  any  other  sorts  will  succeed,  it  is,  therefore,  though  in- 
ferior, a  valuable  sort  for  northern  or  cold  situations,  the  blossoms  bearing  a 
severe  frost  without  injury;  sl^in  pale  yellow,  or  very  richly  dotted  with  red, 
flesh  dull  yellow,  soft,  rather  dry,  but  if  ripened  for  a  few  days  in  a  warm  room 
the  flavour  becomes  tolerably  good,  kernel  nitter.  Beginning  of  August  Dc^rt 
and  Culinary. 

Syn. — Abricot  Common^  Crtrmine,  Grose  GemUne^  TrcauparenU 

SAINT  AMBR0I8E,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.  Recentlf  introduced  from  France, 
is  of  the  Moorpark  race,  but  hardier  as  a  tree,  and  the  fruit  is  of  equal  excel- 
lence.   Middle  of  August.    Dessert. 

SHIPLEY'S,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oval.    Very  eicellent  early  rariety,  nearly  equal  to  the 
Moorpark  in  flavour,  and  much  more  productiye,  skin  orange  and  deep  yellow, 
flesh  yellow,  juicy,  and  tolerably  rich,  kernel  bitter.    End  of  July.     Dessert. 
S'S  N. — blenheimy  SiphUy^t  Large, 

TURKEY,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.  This  is  a  fine  old  variety,  ripening  after  the 
Moorpark,  from  which  it  is  easily  known  by  its  impervious  stone  and  sweet  ker- 
nel, skin  fine  deep  yellow  in  the  shade,  mottled  with  brownish  orange  in  the 
sun,  flesh  pale  yeUow,  firm,  ouite  juicy,  with  a  flavour  in  which  there  is  an  ex- 
oellent  mingling  of  sweet  ana  acid.  End  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber.   Dessert. 

SVN.— £ar^  Turkejf. 


NEC  TARINES. 


Dwarf 16 

Dwarf  Trained    6    0  to  W6 

Rider    2    6toff/6 

RiDBR  Trained     6    6  to  10/6 


lto2/( 
)  to  ^li 


'6  each. 


PICKED   TREES   SELECTED    IN    NURSERY    CHARGED  HIGHER. 


BALGON,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  oval.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  nectarines, 
leaves  with  reniform  glands;  skin  pale  green,  with  a  fine  red  cheek,  flesh 
pale  green,  melting,  and  yery  rich,  flowers  small.  End  of  August  and  beginning 
of  September. 

BRIMON,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.  This  fine  yariety  ought  to  be  in  every  collec- 
tion, skin  pale  yellow  in  the  shade,  marbled  with  dark  red  next  the  sun,  flesh 
melting,  greenish  yellow,  deep  red  next  the  stone,  flavour  rich,  leayes  with  reni- 
form glands,  flowers  small.    End  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

DUG  DE  TELLlERS,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.     Very  excellent  variety,  resembles 
the  Elruge,  but  more  prolifio,  skin  pale  green,  with  a  marbled  purplish  red 
cheek,  flesh  greenish  white,  pale  red  at  the  stone,  melting  and  rich,  leaves  with 
reniform  glands,  flowers  small.    End  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 
Stn.— 2>u  TiUierMy  Due  de  Telle. 
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X«ctariDes.  DOWNTON,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  ronndisb.  This  Tarietj  was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  and 
in  quality,  appearance,  and  season  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  v  iolette 
Hartin  and  the  Elruge,  ripenius  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  latter ;  skin  pale 
green,  with  a  violet  red  cheek,  nesh  pale  green,  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  melt- 
ing, rich,  and  very  good,  leaves  with  reniform  glands,  flowers  small.  End  of 
August. 

ELBUGE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  oval.  This  is  an  English  variety,  and  every- 
where esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  of  Nectarines ;  skin  with  pale  green  ground, 
but  when  fully  exposed  it  is  nearly  covered  with  deep  violet  or  blo^-red,  dotted 
with  small  brownish  specks,  flesh  pale  green  to  the  stone,  or  slightly  stained 
there  with  pale  red,  melting,  rich,  and  very  juicy,  with  an  excellent  flavour, 
leaves  with  reniform  glands,  flowers  small.  Beginning  of  September. 
Syn. — ClaremotU,  Spring  Grove, 

GOLDEN,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish  oval.  Very  handsome  English  variety, 
and  when  fully  ripe  its  wax -like  appearance  is  very  beautiful ;  skin  of  a  fine 
bright  waxen  colour,  with  a  little  scarlet  next  the  t>un,  flesh  orange  yellow,  firm 
but  juicy,  sweet,  and  tolerably  good,  leaves  with  reniform  glands,  flowers 
small.     Middle  of  September. 

Syn.— Oroiwe,  Fine  Gold  Fleshed, 

HABDWICKE  SEEDLING,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  oval.  This  variety  was 
raised  at  Hardwicke  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  and  is  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest 
of  Nectarines,  resembles  the  Elruge  but  more  productive ;  skin  pale  green, 
with  a  deep  violet  red  cheek,  flesh  pale  green,  slightly  red  at  the  stone, 
juicy,  melting,  rich,  and  high  flavoured,  leaves  with  reniform  glands,  flower? 
small.     Middle  of  August. 

HUNT^S  TAWNY,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  oval.  This  is  a  very  early  and 
distinct  variety  well  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  as  it  is  not  only  early  but 
hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer ;  skin  pale  orange,  with  a  dark  red  cheek,  mottled 
with  numerous  russety  specks,  flesh  deep  orange,  iuicy,  melting,  rich,  and  very 
good,  leaves  serrated  with  glands,  flowers  small.  Beginning  or  middle  of 
August. 

Syn. — HunVs  Large  Taumy^  Hun  ft  Early  Tawny, 

IMPEBA TRICE,  1st  size,  1st  qualitv,  roundish.  Large  and  venr  excellent  variety ; 
skin  pale  green,  nearly  covered  or  marbled  with  dark  red,  flesh  pale  green,  with 
a  little  red  next  the  stone,  melting  and  rich.  End  of  August  and  beginning  of 
September.        Syn. — Empress, 

ITALIAN,  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  globular,  or  nearly  so.  Ver^  large  variety,  and  some 
seasons  is  of  excellent  quality ;  skin  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  marbled  with 
dark  red  next  the  sun,  interspersed  with  a  thin  grey  russet,  flesh  firm,  of  a  pale 
yellowish  colour,  but  very  rea  at  the  stone,  juice  abundant,  often  rich,  and  very 
excellent,  leaves  with  reniform  glands,  flowers  small.  Beginning  and  middle  of 
August.       Syn. — Brugnon. 

MUBBET,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  ovate.      This  is  a  fine  old  English  variety,  but 
rather  a  shy  bearer,  sKin  pale  green,  with  a  dark  red  cheek,  flesh  greenish  white, 
melting,  sweet,  ana  of  good  flavour,  stone  almost  smooth,  leaves  with  reniform 
glands,  flowers  small.    Middle  and  end  of  August. 
8yv,— Black  Murrey, 

NEWINGTON.  lat  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.  Very  good  variety  of  English  origin,  it* 
fruit  Btkould  hang  on  the  tree  till  it  begins  to  shrivel,  as  the  flavour  is  tnerebv 
improved ;  skia  pale  greenish  yellow,  nearly  covered  with  red,  and  marbled  with 
dark  red,  flesh  firm,  pale,  but  deep  red  next  the  sun,  juicy,  sweet,  and  rich, 
with  an  excellent  vinous  flavour,  leaves  serrated  without  glands,  flowers  large. 
Middle  of  September. 

Syn. — Scarlet  Newtngton^  Old  NewingUmj  Smithes  Newington^  Sion  Hilt^ 
D* Angleterre J  Anderson* s  Round. 
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NEWINGTON  EABLY,  Ist  sise,  Ut  quality,  roundish  OTate.  This  is  one  of  the  rery 
best  of  Clingstone  Nectarines,  is  larger,  earlier,  and  superior  in  flayour  to  the 
Newington,  skin  pale  green  in  its  ground,  but  nearly  covered  vrith  bright  red, 
much  marbled  and  mottled  with  a  very  dark  red,  and  coated  over  with  a  thin 
bloom,  flesh  firm,  greenish  white,  deep  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  sngary,  rich, 
and  very  excellent,  leaves  serrated  without  glands,  flowers  large.  Beginning 
of  September. 

Stn. — Jbr/v  Black  Newington^  New  Dark  Newington,  Lucombe^s  Blacky 
Early  Black, 

NEW  RED  ROMAN,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.  New  and  very  excellent,  re- 
sembling the  old  Red  Roman,  but  larger,  and  ripens  earlier,  skin  greenish  yel- 
low, wiUi  a  dark  red  cheek,  marked  with  dull  rus^ety  specks,  flesh  firm,  greenish 
yellow,  with  red  at  the  stone,  flavour  rich,  leaves  with  reniform  glands,  flowers 
large.    Middle  of  August. 

PITM ASTON  ORANGE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  ovate.  An  Enslish  variety, 
raised  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Fitmaston,  near  Worcester,  and  is  oonsidered  the  best 
yellow  fleshed  Nectarine,  skin  rich  orange,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek,  streaked 
where  the  colours  join,  flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  rich, 
juicy,  and  sweet  flavoured.  End  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 
jLeaves  with  globose  glands,  flowers  large. 

Stn. —  fvilliamr  Orangey  Williame'  Seedling. 

RED  ROMAN,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.  Mentioned  by  Lindley  in  his  '^  Guide  to  the 
Orchard,"  as  very  excellent;  skin  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek, 
marked  with  brown  russety  specks,  flesh  firm,  greenish  yellow,  and  deep  red 
at  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  high,  vinous  flavour,  leaves  with  reniform  glands, 
flowers  large.    End  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

SCARLET,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.  Large  and  excellent,  hardy  and  productive, 
skin  pale  yellow,  green  in  the  shade,  but  covered  with  purplish  red  next  the 
sun,  and  mottled  with  numerous  brown  dots,  flesh  whitish,  with  much  red  at  the 
stone,  melting,  juicy,  and  high  flavoured,  flowers  small.  Beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. 

SUPERB,  NEW. 

yiOLETTE  GROSSE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.  Large  variety  of  Yiolette 
Hative,  skin  pale  green,  marbled  with  violet  red,  flesh  melting,  less  vinous  than 
Yiolette  Hative,  but  an  excellent  iruit,  leaves  with  reniform  glands,  flowers 
small.    Beginning  of  September. 

Syn. — Violette  de  Courefm^  Grosse  Fruhe  Yiolette, 

YIOLETTE  HAT  I  YE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.  This  sort  always  takes  the 
highest  rank  among  this  class  of  fruits,  being  of  delicious  flavour,  fine  appear- 
ance, hardy  and  productive,  &kin  pale  yellowish  green  in  the  shade,  covered 
with  dark  purplish  red,  and  mottled  with  brown  dots  next  the  sun,  flesh  whit- 
ish, but  much  rayed  with  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  and  rich,  leaves 
with  reniform  glands,  flowers  small.  End  of  August  and  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Syn. — Aromatic f  Hampton  Court y  Violette  Muequee^  Early  Brugnon, 

WHITE,  NEW,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  nearly  round.  The  finest  light-skinned  variety, 
beautiful,  hardy,  and  excellent,  bearing  abundant  crops,  skin  white,  some- 
times a  slight  tinge  of  red  where  expos^,  flesh  white  ana  tender,  very  juicy, 
with  a  rich  vinous  flavour,  leaves  with  reniform  glands,  flowers  large.  End 
of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

Syn.— Aea<'*   White y  Large  White y  F lander 9y  Cowdray  White y  Emmer- 
tmU  New  White, 
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WHITE,  OLD,  Iftffize,  Ist  Quality,  roundish  orwl.  Supposed  to  hare  been  introduced 
from  Asia,  it  resembles  the  preceding  in  fUyour,  perhaps  a  little  richer,  more 
tender,  but  less  produotiye,  skin  white,  slightly  tinned  with  red,  flesh  white, 
tender,  juicy,  and  rich,  leases  with  reniform  glands,  flowers  large.  End  of 
August  and  beginning  of  September. 
8y  v.— White. 


PEACHES. 


PeachM. 


each. 


Dwarf 1  6  to    9/« 

Dwarf  Trained 5  0  to    7/6 

Rider 2  6  to   3/6 

Rider  Trained  7  6  to  10/6 

In  Pots  3  6  to   5/ 


SINGLE    TREES    SELECTED    IN     NURSERY     CHARGED    HIGHER. 


ACTON  SCOT,  Sd  size,  1st  quality,  the  apex  narrow  and  depressed.  ExcelleDt.  hardy, 
and  very  early,  skin  woolly,  pale  yellowish  white,  with  a  marbled  red  cheek, 
flesh  pale  to  the  stone,  melting,  sugary,  and  rich,  with  sometimes  a  slightly  bitter 
flavour,  leaves  with  globose  glands,  flowers  large.  Middle  and  end  of  August. 
ADMIRABLE,  LATE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  oval.  This  is  a  most  delicious 
variety,  originated  in  France  many  years  ago,  and  is  highly  esteemed,  beinff 
hardy  and  nroductive,  skin  pale  yellowidh  green,  with  a  pale  red  cheek,  marbled 
with  red,  nesb  greenish  white,  red  at  the  stone,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  of 
excellent  flavour,  leaves  with  globose,  glands,  flowers  small.  Middle  and  end  of 
September. 

Syn. — La  Royale,  Bourdiney  Peche  Royal  Boudin^  Narbonne. 

' EARLY,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.      Very  excellent  French  Peach, 

early  and  very  prolific,  skin  yellowish  white,  with  a  red  cheek,  flesh  white,  with 
red  next  the  stone,  meldng  and  juicy,  flavour  sweet  and  rich.    Leaves  with 
globose  glands,  flowers  large.    Middle  of  August. 
Syn. — Admirable^  V Admirable, 

SCARLET,  1st  size,  Ist  quality. 

Syn. — Dragon, 
LATE  WARBURTON,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  oval.     New  and 


excellent  variety,  equal  to  the  Noblesse,  and  a  month  later,  is  likely  to  super- 
sede all  the  other  late  Peaches,  skin  nale  yellow  in  the  shade,  with  a  bright  red 
cheek  where  exposed,  fleoh  yellowish  white,  melHng,  and  juicy,  with  a  high 
rich,  and  lusciouv  flavour,  leaves  with  globose  glands.    Middle  of  September. 

Syn. —  Warburton  Admirable, 
BARRINGTON,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish  ovate.  Very  large  and  handsome  variety, 
tree  vigorous  and  veiy  hardy,  skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  deep  red  marbled  cheek, 
flesh  slightly  tinged  with  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  and  very  rich,  and 
one  of  the  flnest  quality,  leaves  with  globose  gkmds,  flowers  large.  Middle 
of  September. 

Syn.— -BwcA-fw^AoBi,  MignonnCy  Colonel  Ansley^t. 
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BELLE  CHEVBEUSE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.  Swollen  on  one  side  of  the  suture, 
skin  yellowish,  unusually  downy,  flesh  whitish  yellow,  tiuged  with  red  under 
the  sKin,  marbled  with  rose  colour  at  the  stone,  whioh  is  free,  leaves  with  reni- 
fonn  glands,  flowers  smali.    Beginning  of  September. 

BELLEGABDE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  round  and  regular.  This  yery  excellent  French 
Peach  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  delicious,  skin  yellowish  green,  with 
a  red  cheek,  often  streaked  with  dark  purple,  flesh  slightly  tinged  with  red  at 
the  stone,  a  little  firm,  but  very  melting,  juicy,  and  high  flavoured,  flowers 
small.    End  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

Stn. — Galande   Violettef  Hative   Brentford^  Mignonne,  French  Royal 
George. 

CATHERINE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  oval.  An  old  but  very  excellent  English 
yariety,  skin  yellowish  green,  much  sprinkled  with  red  dots,  the  exposed 
cheek  of  a  lively  red,  streaked  with  darker  red,  flesh  firm,  yellowish  white, 
but  dark  red  at  the  stone,  very  juicy,  rich,  and  excellent,  leaves  with  reniform 
glands,  flowers  small.    Middle  and  end  of  September. 

CHANCELLOR,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oval.  This  is  a  celebrated  French  Peach  of  the 
highest  excellence.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originated  by  M.  De  Sequier  of 
Paris,  then  Chancellor  of  France,  skin  pale  yellowish  white,  with  a  dark  crimson 
cheek,  flesh  very  deep  red  next  the  stone,  melting,  and  of  a  rich  vinous  flavour, 
leaves  with  reniform  glands,  flowers  small.    Middle  of  September. 

Stn. — Noisette,  Late  ChaneeUor,  Stewarft  Late  Qakmde,  Edgar's  Late 
Melting. 

CiESAREAN,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  middle  of  August  and  end  of  September. 

DOUBLE  MONTAIGNE,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.  This  is  a  high  flavoured  and 
very  beautiful  French  Peach,  much  resembling  the  Noblesse,  sen  pale  greenish 
white,  with  a  soft  red  cheek,  marbled  with  darker  red  at  maturity,  flesh  white  to 
the  stone,  very  delicate  and  melting,  with  a  plentiful  and  high  flavoured  juice, 
leaves  serrated  without  glands,  flowers  large.  Middle  of  August. 
Syn. — Double  Mountain,  Mountauban. 

DOUBLE  SWALSH,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.    Large  and  very  excellent,  origin- 
ated in  Holland,  skin  whitish,  sprinkled  with  red  dots,  with  a  deep  red  cheek, 
flesh  whitish,  but  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  and  very  rich,  leaves  with  reniform 
glands.    Middle  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 
Syn. — Swalze  Swalch, 

EARLT   ANNE,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  round.    An  old  English  variety,  very  early, 
skin  white,  with  a  fi&int  tinge  of  red  next  the  sun,  flesn  white  to  the  stone,  soft, 
melting,   sweet,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavour,  leaves  serrated  without  glands, 
flowers  large  and  neariy  white.    End  of  July  and  beginning  of  August. 
Syn. — Anne,  Green  Nutmeg. 

EARLT  TILLOTSTON,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  round.  From  New  York,  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  very  early  melting  Peaches,  it  is 
hardy  and  very  productive,  skin  nearly  covered  with  red,  the  ground  colour 
yellowish  white,  thickly  dotted,  and  the  exposed  cheek  a  dark  r^,  flesh  whit* 
ish,  but  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  highly  delicious  fla- 
vour, leaves  deeply  serrated,  without  glands,  flowers  large. 

FLAT  PEACH  OF  CHINA,  3rd  size,  2nd  quality,  flattened  at  bo3i  ends.  A  very  sin- 
gular variety  from  China,  the  fruit  is  of  so  small  size  and  so  much  flattened  at 
both  ends,  that  only  the  skin  and  stone  remain,  the  flesh  part  being  crowded 
on  either  side,  the  tree  is  of  a  dwarf  habit,  and  well  suited  for  forcm^  or  pot 
culture,  skin  pale  yellowish  green,  mottled  with  red  next  the  sun,  flesh  free, 
pale  yellow,  with  red  round  the  stone,  sweet  and  juicy,  with  slight  nut-flavour, 
flowers  large. 

Syv.-^Chinese  Peach,  Peen  To,  Java  Peach. 
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Peachet.  GEOBGE  THE  FOURTH,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  romd.  Ad  American  TaHety  of  the 
highest  excellence,  bearing  regular  and  abundant  crone,  habit  of  tree  hardy  and 
vigorous,  skin  pale  yellowish  white,  finely  dotted  witn  bright  red,  and  deepen- 
ing into  a  fine  darli  red  next  the  sun,  flesh  pale^  marked  with  red  at  the  stone. 

HARDY  GALANDE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  round,  very  excellent,  is  hardier  than 
the  Bellegarde  or  Galande,  and  succeeds  budded  on  the  Muscle  plum  stock, 
skin  Yellowish  green,  with  a  IWely  red  cheek  next  the  sun,  flesh  yellowish, 
slightly  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  delicious.  Middle  and  end 
of  August. 

INCOMPARABLE  EN  BEATTE,  1st  size,  9nd  quality,  round.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest  and  most  beautiful  of  peachen,  is  a  fine  market  fruit,  skin  yellowish 
green  in  the  shade,  with  deep  brown  next  the  sun.  flesh  yellowish,  meltine, 
juicy,  and  tolerably  rich,  leaves  with  globose  glands,  flowers  small.  Middle 
of  September. 

LATE  PURPLE  (JOHNSTON'S),  let  size,  1st  quality.    Beginning  of  September. 

MOUNTAINEER,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.      LaJrffe  and  excellent,  is  a  hybrid 
between   Red  Nutmeg    Peach  and  Violette   Hative  Nectarine;    fruit 
times  partly  smooth,  leaves  crenate  with  globose  glands,  flowers  large. 

MADELINE    DE    COURSON,  2nd  size,  1st  {quality,    round  and  flattened. 

very  excellent  variety  is  of  French  oriffin,  hardy,  and  very  productive, 
skin  pale  yellowish  white,  with  a  lively  red  cheek,  flesh  white,  slightly  red  at 
the  stone,  juicy,  and  melting,  with  a  nch  and  vinous  flavour,  leaves  serrated 
without  glands,  flowers  larffe.    Middle  and  end  of  August. 

Sjs.—  True    Red  Magdalene ^    French   Magdalene ^    MadaHne  Rouge, 
Rouge  Payeanne, 

MALTA,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.  A  most  delicious  variety,  habit  of  tree  very 
healthy,  hardy,  and  long  lived,  skin  dull  green,  marked  on  the  side  next  the 
sun  with  purple  spots,  flesh  greenish,  with  a  little  dark  red  at  the  stone, 
very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  peculiar  (rich  vinous  flavour,  keeps  well  after 
being  gathered,  leaves  serrated  without  glands,  flowers  larse. 

Syv,— Belle  de  Parte,  Matte  de  Normandie,  Italian,  Peche  de  MaUa. 

MIGNONNE  GROSSE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  and  depressed.  A  French 
variety,  and  is  everywhere  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  Peaches,  a 
hardy  and  regular  bearer,  ripening  before  the  Royal  Geoige,  skin  greenish 
yellow,  mottled  with  red,  and  havinv  a  purplish  red  cheek,  flesh  yellowish 
white,  marked  with  red  at  the  stone,  melting  ana  juicy, 'with  a  rich  vinous  flavoor, 
leaves  with  globose  glands,  flowers  large.    Middle  of  August. 

Syn. — Royal  ^ensifUfton,  Grhnwood^s  Royai  George,  Belie  Bouse,  Boyai 
Sovereign.  Superh,  Royal  French  Mignonne, 

HUXTON. 

MORRIS  AN  I  A,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oval.  Very  larre  American  varie^,  originated  by 
Martin  Hoffman,  Esq.,  but  first  cultivated  in  the  gu^en  of  dovemor  Morris 
of  Morrisania,  near  New  York,  skin  greenish  white,  with  a  brownish  red  chedL, 
flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  with  sweet  and  rich  flavour,  leaves  with  globose 
glands,  flowers  small.    Middle  of  September. 

Syn. — HoJ^an's  Pomuiy  Morrieon*s  Pound,  BrevorVe  Morrit,  Brevort^s 
Seeding. 

NEWINGTON,  OLD,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.     An  old   and  highly  esteemed 

Enfflish  variety,  skin  yellowish  white,  with  a  fine  red  cheek  mark^  with  streaks 

of  dfark  red,  flesh  pale  yellowish  white,  deep  red  at  the  stone,  firm,  but  very  juicy 

and  rich,  leaves  serrated  without  glands,  nowers  large.    Middle  of  September. 

Syn. — Newington,  Large  Newington. 
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NEWINGTON,  SMITH'S,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roondiBh  OTaL  An  English  ▼ariety, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  Early  Clingstone  Peaches,  skin  pale  straw  colour,  with 
a  lively  red  cheek,  streaked  with  parple,  flesh  firm,  pale  yellow  and  light  red 
at  the  stone,  leayes  serrated  without  glands,  flowers  large.  ^End  of  August 
and  beginning  of  September. 

Stn. — Marly  Netaingion,  Smith's  Early  Netoington. 

NOBLESSE,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  oblong.  Well  known  to  be  one  of  the  largest, 
most  delicious,  and  most  Taluable  sorts  in  cultivation,  tree  hardy  and  produc- 
tive, yielding  regular  and  abundant  crops  of  beautiful  pale  fruit,  sUn  slightly 
downy,  with  a  delicate  red  cheek,  clouded  with  darker  red,  flesh  greenish  white, 
melting,  very  juicy,  and  rich,  with  a  very  high  and  luscious  flavour,  leaves 
serrated  without  glands,  flowers  large.  End  of  August  and  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Stn. — Vanguardy  MelUih^s  FavourUe,  Lord  MmUague*t  Nobiesse, 

NUTMEG,  RED,  3rd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.  A  small  and  rather  inferior  Peach 
Which  has  long  been  cultivated  on  account  of  its  earliness.  The  tree 
grows  slowly,  and  is  of  dwarf  habit,  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour, 
leaves  small,  with  reniform  glands,  flowers  large.    End  of  July. 

SvN.— £!ar/y  Bed  Nuimeg^  Broum  Nutmeg,  Avant,IUuge^  Atfont  Peche 
de  Troyee, 

BOTAL  CHARLOTTE,  1st  size,  1st  quality^  roundish  ovate.  Very  excellent 
and  hiffhly  esteemed,  skin  greenish  white,  with  a  deep  red  marbled  cheek, 
flesh  white,  pale  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  excellent,  leaves 
serrated  without  glands,  flowers  small.    B^;inninff  of  September. 

Syn.— ^tfw  RoyeU  Charlotiey  Kew  Early  Purpie,  Lard  Neleon^Sy  Grim' 
uhhhTs  Royal  CharhttOy  Lord  Fateonberg^e. 

GEORGE,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  globular.  One  of  the  very  finest  of  Euro- 
pean peaches,  is  a  regular  and  moderate  bearer,  skin  pale  or  white,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  red  dots,  and  the  cheek  of  a  rich  deep  red,  slightly  marbled,  flesh 
whitish,  very  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  and  of  the  hi^est  flavour,  leaves 
serrated  without  glands,  flowers  small. 

Syn. — MiileVe  Mignonne  Superb,  Earfy  Royal  George,  Loekyer^e  Mig^ 
nonne,  Madeline  a  Petite  Fleurs. 

SNOW  PEACH,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  globular.  A  remarkably  beautiful  fruit  of 
American  origin,  the  blossoms  and  fruit  are  white,  and  the  foliage  and  bark  of 
a  light  green,  trees  very  hardy  and  productive,  skin  thin,  clear  beantifhl  white 
on  all  sides,  flesh  white  to  the  stone,  melti^,  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  flavour, 
leaves  with  reniform  glands,  flowers  small.    £k»ginning  of  September. 

TETON  DE  VENUS,  1st  size,  Ist  quality ,'roondish  ovml.  Large  and  veiy  excellent, 
skin  greenish'  yellow  in  the  shade,  lively  red  next  the  sun,  flesh  melting, 
greenish  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  very  juicy  and  sugary,  leavee  deeply  ore- 
nate,  with  globose  glands,  flowers  small.    End  of  September. 
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p,^  In  Pots,  3/6  to  6/  each. 

ANGELIQUE,3nd  size,  Snd  quality,  pyramidal  or  oboTate.  Skin  jellow,  mottled  with 
greenish  white  specks,  pulp  white,  having  the  interior,  tinged  with  red ;  in 
the  ueighbourhood  of  raris  this  sort  produces  two  crops  annually.  August. 
SYS.^Melitie,  dmeourelie,  Biancht, 
BROWN  TURKEY,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  oblonff  or  pyriforro.  Skin  dark  brown, 
covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom,  pulp  red,  and  of  a  very  delicious  flavour, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  for  open  air  culture,  and  is  perhaps  the  very 
hardiest,  but  not  over  luxuriant,  regular  and  abundant  bearers.    August. 

Syn. — Brown  }NapUs,  Brown  Italian^  Lee's  Perpetual^  AsMridge  Fore- 
inoy  Blue  Bitrgttndy,  Large  Blue, 
BRUNSWICK,  1st  size,  Ist  ^uaTi<7,  pyramidaL    Skin  pale  green,  tinged  with  yellow  on 
the  shaded  side,  spnnkled  with  small  pale  brown  specks  next  the  sun,  pulp  pink 
in  the  interior,  nearly  white  next  the  skin,  extremely  rich,  sweet.     One  of 
the  most  useful  of  hardy  figs,  best  adapted  for  wall  culture.    Middle  of  August. 
Syn. — Hanover y  Brown  Hcanburgk^  Black  Naplet,  Batfewater^  Madonna. 
DE  SAINT  JEAN,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oblong.    French  variety,  said  to  be  large,  ex- 
cellent, and  ver^  productive.    August. 
EARLY  VIOLET,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  ol^vate.    An  old  variety,  very  hardy,  bearing 

in  the  open  air.    Beginning  of  August. 
GENOA,  LARGE  WHITE,  1st  size.  1st  quality,  obovate.    Skin  thin  pale  yellow,  pulp 

red,  rich,  and  well  flavoured,  bears  two  crops  annually.    End  of  August. 
TSCHIA  WHITE,  3rd  size,   1st  quali^,  roundish,  obovate,  skin  yellowish  green,  very 
thin,  and  when  folly  ripe,  the  dark  coloured  pulp  appears  through  it,  pulp 
purplish,  rich,  and  high  flavoured,  a  moderate  grower,  and  a  good  bearer.  Mid- 
dle of  August. 

Syn.— Gfr^en  lechia, 
--^— — *  BLACK,  Snd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    Skin  dark  violet,  becoining  almost 
black  when  folly  ripe,  pulp  deep  red  and  of  a  very  sweet  and  luscious  flavour  ; 
one  of  the  most  fruitral  sorts,  but  liable  to  the  attacks  of  birds  if  not  pro- 
tected.   End  of  Auffust. 

Syn. — Early  Forcing y  Blue  Ischia, 
— — -  BROWN,  Snd  size,   1st  qualitr,  roundish,  obovate.    Skin  light  or  chestnut 
brown.    Pulp  purple,  sweet,  and  excellent ;  a  good  variety,  with  rather  a  thin 
skin,  which  renders  it  liable  to  burst  when  fully  ripe ;  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 
Middle  of  August. 

Syn. — Chestnut y  Chestnut-coloured  Ischia, 

YELLOW,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  pyramidal.    Skin  yellow  when  folly  ripe,  pulp 

purple  and  well  flavoured ;  of  very  luxuriant  growth,  the  leaves  large  and  not 
much  divided,  but  rather  a  shy  bearer.  September. 
Syh.— Cyprus. 
MARSEILLES,  Snd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish,  obovate.  Skin  nearly  white,  with  a  little 
yellowish  green,  pulp  white,  rather  dry^  but  sweet  and  rich;  a  fovoorite 
sort  for  forcing  and  raising  under  glass,  will  even  succeed  in  the  temperature  of 
a  pine  stove.    August. 

Syv.— White  Marseilles,  White  NapU.  White  Standard.  Figue  Bkmche. 
BLACK. 
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MALTA,  Srd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundi^li,  apex  comDreesed.    Skin  lisht  brown^  pulp  pale 
brown  and  of  a  rion  sweet  flavour ;  fmall  but  very  rich  if  allowed  to  hang  on 

Fig. 

the  tree  till  it  shrivels.    End  of  August. 

SY^.-SmaU  Brown, 

NEKII,  Srd  size,  1st  Quality,  roondish  obovate.    Sldn  greenish  yellow,  puln  red,  flavour 
delicate  and  rich.    Rather  smaller  and  lonser  than  the  Mameilles,  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  in  flavour;  and,  according  to  Loudon,  is  the  richest  fig 

known  in  Britain ;  succeeds  best  in  a  low  temperature  under  glass.    Middle  of 

August 
PREGUSSATA,  3nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  and  flattened.  Skin  purplish  brown  in  the 

sun,  pulp  deep  red,  with  a  luscious  high  flavour,  seeds  unusually  small];  this 

variety   was  introduced   from  the  Ionian  Isles.     Is   tolerably   hardy,  and 

productive,  and  succeeds  well  under  glass.    August  to  October. 
WHITE,  LARGE,  Istsize,  1st  quality,  oblong,  Skin  white  and  thin,  slightly  transparent. 

pulp  white,  but  often  more  or  less  tinged  with  purple,  very  sweet  and  rich. 

August. 

SPANISH    CHESTNUT. 

From  1/  to  2/  each. 

Spanicb 
C&MtnQt 

The  SPANISH  VESCA,  or  CHESTNUT  (Castanea  Vetca).    A  statelv  and  noble 
tree,  the  timber  approaching  that  of  the  oak  in  strength  and  durability.    The  principal 
varieties  are  the  following,  and  those  marked  thus  *  are  the  most  prolific: — 

•A  Bois  Jaunb 

•Maculata,  or  Blotched  Leaved 

•Americana  Lucida 

•Masters' 

ASPLENIFOLIA 

•Madeiriensis 

•Britonne,  from  Brittany 

•Noire 

COCHLEATA 

•POURTALONNB 

•Devonshire 

•Prime 

•DOWNTON 

•Prolific 

•FOLIIS  AURBA    VaRIBOATA 

•ROOUE   MOLLB 

Lucida,  or  Shining  Leaved 

WALNUTS. 

Erom  1/6  to  S/6  each. 

Walnuts. 

COMMON  "WALNUT.           SYS.—Noy re  Ordinaire, 

DUCK  NUT. 

, 

HATIF. 

HIGHFLYER.    Middle  size,  fills  well,  and  ripens  early. 

LARGE  FRUITED.    Shell  tender,  not  so  well  filled  as  those  of  the  other  varieties. 

Sys.— Double  Wainut,  French  Walnut, 

A  COQUE  TENDRE.        SYV,—Mesange 

TARDIF.        Sy  n,—Juglans  Regia  SeroUna^  Noyer  de  Si  Jean. 

THIN  SHELLED. 

YORKSHIRE.    Not  double  but  of  a  moderate  size,  fills  and  ripens  well,  shell  moderately 

thin. 
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NUTS   AND   FILBERTS. 

From  9<f.  to  1/  each. 

BLUE  SHELLED,  3nd  size,  OTftte,  husk  smooth,  shell  thick,  and  of  a  bluirii  colour. 

BOND  NUT,  2nd  size,  oyate  oblate,  hnsk  hispid,  shell  thin. 

BURN,  2nd  size,  oval,  hnsk  hispid,  shell  thick. 

COB,  1st  size,  orate,  slightlj  compressed,  husk  hispid,  shell  thick  and  hard,  habit  of  tree 

rery  erect. 
COB,  GREAT,  1st  size,  roundish,  husk  hispid,  shell  thick.    This  one  is  the  very  largest. 
CONSTANTINOPLE  (Coktlus  Colvrna).     Not  worthy  of  cultiyation  as  a  fruit, 

but  highly  ornamental. 
COSFORD,  1st  size,  oblong,  husk  hispid,  shell  thin.     Very  produotiFC,  and  of  good 

quality. 
CUT-LEAvED  (Corylus  Atbllana  Laciniata).    Better  adapted  to  the  pleasure 

eround  than  the  fruit  nurden. 
DOWNTON,  LARGE  SQUARE,  1st  size,  husk  smooth,  shell  thick,  short,  and  obtusely 

four-sided,  good. 
FILBERT,  FRIZZLED,  or  CAPE  NUT,  2nd  size,  oval  compressed,  husk  hispid,  shell 

thick,    A  great  bearer,  and  easily  distinguished  by  its  much  laciniated  husk. 
FILBERT  RED  (Cortlus  tubulosa),  2nd  size,  ovate,  husk,  hispid,  shell  thick,  easily 

known  from  other  sorts  by  the  red  of  skin,  covering  the  kernel ;  has  a  peculiar 

and  excellent  flavour. 
FILBERT,  WHITE,  2nd  size,  ovate,  husk  hispid,  long  and  tubular,  shell  thick,  flavour 

^od,  kernel  with  a  white^skin.    This  and  the  preceeding  sort  are  the  best  two 

in  cultivation. 
JEEVES'  SEEDLING,  1st  size,  roundish  ovate,  husk  hispid,  shell  thick,  flavour  good. 
PURPLE-LEAVED    (Corylus    atropurpxjrba).     Very  ornamental  variety,  with 

deep  purple  leaves. 
SPANISH,  1st  size,  oblong,  husk  smooth,  shell  thick.    This  is  one  of  the  very  largest, 

quality  good. 


BLACK    CURRANTS. 

From  3/  to  5/  per  Dozen. 


Very  productive  variety,  bearing  its  fruit  in  thick-set 
Very  excellent  variety,  equal  to 


BANG-UP,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality, 
clusters. 

BLACK  GRAPE  (OGDEN'S),  Istsize,  1st  quality 
Black  Naples,  and  earlier. 

BLACK  NAPLES,  Ist  size,  1st  quality.  Larffe  and  handsome;  this  and  the  Black 
Grape  are  the  fii^  varieties  in  cultivation,  the  berries  often  measuring 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  early  expansion  of  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  the  later  ripening  of  its  fruit,  make  it  easily  re- 
cognised from  idl  others  of  the  same  class. 

COMMON  BLACK,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality.  This  is  the  well-known  Black  English  Cur- 
rant, die  berries  are  quite  black,  and  borne  in  clusters  of  four  and  five. 

GREEN  FRUITED  BLACK,  2nd  size,  3rd  quality.    Fruit  of  a  dingy  pallid  colour. 
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RED    CURRANTS. 

From  3/  to  6/  per  Dozen. 

MAY'S  VICTORIA  or  RABY  CASTLE,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality.  Very  large  and  ex- 
cellent branches,  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  the  fruit  bright  red,  and  hangs  on 
the  bush  a  month  later  than  any  other. 

CHAMPAGNE,  1st  size,  2nd  quality.  Laree  and  handsome  currant,  of  a  pale  pink  or  flesh 
colour,  rather  acid,  but  admired  for  its  pretty  appearance. 

CHERRY  RED,  1st  size,  1st  quality.  Very  excellent  French  variety  with  short  bunches 
and  large  berries.    Deserves  a  south  wall. 

DUTCH  RED,  1st  size,  Ist  quality.  Fruit  of  a  fine  red  colour,  in  rich  clusters  two 
to  three  inches  long. 

DUTCH  RED,  NEW,  1st  size,  Ist  quality. 

GOODWIN'S  RED,  1st  size,  1st  qualitv.  From  France,  very  large  and  late, 
it  is  of  very  robust  growth  and  would  support  itself  as  a  standard  of  three  feet 
stem. 

HOUGHTON  CASTLE.    New  and  fine. 

KNIGHT'S  LARGE  RED,  1st  size,  Ist  quality.  Very  excellent  variety,  a  seedling  of 
Mr.  Knight's,  and  one  of  the  largest  currants,  being  a  third  larger  than  Red 
Dutch. 

EARLY  RED,  2nd  size,  1st  quality.    Ripens  ten  days  earlier  than  any 

other  sort. 

"     SWEET  RED,  1st  size,  1st  quality.    Not  sweet,  but  much  less  acid  than 

the  White  Dutch  varieties. 

ROCK,  or  WOOLLY  LEAVED,  Ist'size,  2nd  quality.  This  is  a  strong  and  vigorous 
grower,  esteemed  by  many  for  its  lateness. 

RUSSIAN. 

STRIPED  FRUITED,  1st  size,  Ist  quality.  Very  beautiful  German  variety,  fruit  dis- 
tinctly striped  with  white  and  red. 


WHITE    CURRANTS. 

From  3/  to  6/  per  Dozen. 

DUTCH  WHITE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality.  Fruit  of  a  fine  yellowish  white  colour,  with  a 
very  transparent  skin,  considerably  less  acid  than  the  Red  Dutch,  and  on  that 
account  more  preferreid  for  table  use. 

VICTORIA  WHITE.    Fine  large  fruit. 

PEARL  WHITE.    New  and  fine. 

SPEARY'S  WHITE.    New  and  fine. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

THOSE  MARKED  THUS  *  ARE  THE  LANCASHIRE  PRIZE,  OR  EXTRA  LARGE  SORTS. 

From  3/  to  9/  per  Dozen. 

'ABRAHAM  NEWLAND  (Jackson's),  let  size,  1st  quality,  oblong.    Skin  whitish. 

•ALBION. 

AMBER,  3rd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.    Skin  yellow  and  smooth,  very  prodnctive. 


69 
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White 
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ANDREW  FAIRSERVICE.    Skin  yellow. 
•BAILLIE 

BALL  YELLOW,  Snd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.    Skin  yellow  and  smooth,  a  good 
bearer. 

•BANG-UP  (BlLLINOTON'8). 

•BIRD  LIME.    Skin  yellow. 

BLACK  PRINCE  (Shiplet'8),  2nd  size,  3rd  quality,  roundish.     Skin  dark  red  and 

downy. 
•BLOOD  HOUND.    Skin  red. 

•BON  NT  LASS  (Capper's),  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  oblong.    Skin  whitish. 
•BONNY    ROGER  (Dioole's),   Ist    size,  2nd  quality,    oboTate.     Skin  yellow  and 

smooth. 
BRIGHT  VENUS  (Tailok'b;,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate.    Skin  whitish. 
•BRITANNIA  f Lister's),  1st  size,  Srd  qtiality,  obovate.    Skin  yellow  and  downy. 
•BRITISH  CROWN  (Boardman's),  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.    Skin  red. 
•BRITISH  QUEEN,  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  oblong.    Skin  reddish,  generally  smooth,  and 

very  large. 
•BROOM  GIRL.    Skin  yeUow. 
•BUMPER.    Skin  green. 
•BUNKER'S    HILL  (Capper's;,  1st   size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.    Skin  yellow  and 

smooth. 
•CiESAR  (Hutton's),  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  oblong.    Skin  red  and  hispid. 
CALDWELL,  WHITE.    Skin  whitish. 
•CAPTAIN,  RED,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  oblons.    Skin  red  and  hispid. 

• WHITE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  oblong.    Skin  whitish  and  downy. 

•CATHERINA.    Skin  yellow. 

CHAMPAGNE,  RED,  Srd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  oblate.    Skin  red  and  hispid. 
YELLOW,  Srd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    Skin  yellow  and  hispid, 


very  productive,  and  excellent. 


WHITE,  Srd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish  oblate.  Skin  whitinh  and  hispid. 
•CHESHIRE  CHEESE  (Hoplet's),  Ist   size,  Srd  quality,  oblong.    Skin  yellow  and 
smooth. 

• LASS    (Saunder's),   1st   size,  1st   quality,  oblong.     Skin  whitish  and 

downy,  very  early. 

LADY,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblong.    Skin  red  and  hispid,  late,  but  excel- 


lent 

•COMPANION.    Skin  red. 
•CONQUERING  HERO.    Skin  red. 
•C0N(^U£R0R  (Fisher's),   1st    size,    Srd   quality,  oblong.     Skin  greenish  yellow, 

Bmooth. 
•COTTAGE  GIRL  (Heap's),  1st  ^ize,  Srd  quality,  oblong.    Skin  greenish  yellow  and  ' 

hispid. 
•CROWN  BOB  (Mellino's),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oblong.    Skin  red  and  hispid,  very 

excellent. 
CRYSTAL,  Srd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    Skin  whitish  and  smooth,  late,  but  a  good 

bearer. 
•DERBY  RAM. 

•DUCKWING  (Beurdsell's),  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  obovate.    Skin  yellow  and  smooth. 
•DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 
•DRILL.    Skin  yellow 
•EAGLE  (Cook's),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obovate.    Skin  whitish  and  smooth,  an  exceUent 

variety. 
•EMPEROR  (Elliot's). 

NAPOLEON  (Rival's),  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  obovate.    Skin  red  and 


smooth,  late,  but  a  good  bearer. 
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•ENGLISH  YELLOW.    Skin  yeUow,  exceUent. 

ERROL  DOCTOR. 

'FARMER'S  GLORT  (Berry's),  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  oboyate.    Skio  red  and  downy, 

a  good  bearer. 
FAVOURITE  (Batb's),  Sod  size,  2nd  quality,  oblong.    Skin  green  and  smooth. 
•FIRE  BALL  (Elliot's). 
•FLEURJDE  LIS.    Skin  whitish. 

GILLIES'  LATE,  3nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.    Skin  green  and  hispid,  late  and  good. 
GLENTON  GREEN,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblong.    Skin  green  and  hispid. 
GLOBE  YELLOW.    Skin  yeUow. 
SMALL  RED,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.    Skin  red  and  smooth,  has  a 

sharp  rich  flavour. 

WHITE. 

GLORY  OF  RATCLIFF  (Allen's),  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  oblong.      Skin  green  and 

smooth. 
GOLDEN  CHAIN  (Bratherton's).    Skin  yellow. 

• (Forbes'),  1st  size,  3rd  Quality,  oblong.    Skin  yellow  and  smooth. 

. DROP,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.   .Skin  yellow  and  downy. 

LION  (Cheadley's),  2nd  size,  Ist  quility,  roundish  oblate.    Skin  yellow 

and  hispid,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best. 

•- ORANGE  (Jackson's),  1st  size,  3rd  quality,  oblong.    Skin  bright  yellow. 

•• QUEEN  (Kay's),  1st  size,  3rd  quality,  roundish.    Skin  greenish  yellow. 

GOODALL'S  SEEDLING,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    Skin  yellow  and  hispid. 

'GOVERNESS  (Bratherton's),  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish  oblate.  Skin  greenish 
white,  and  hispid. 

GREEN  GASGOIGNE,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  round.    Skin  green  and  hispid. 

GREEN  GAGE  (Pitmaston's),  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate.  Skin  green  and  smooth, 
Tery  sugary,  and  hangs  long. 

'GREENWOOD  (Berry's),  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  oblong.  Skin  pale  green  and  smooth, 
a  good  bearer. 

•GREEN,  PROVIDENCE  (Hassel's).    Skin  green. 

•GUIDO.    Skin  red. 

•HEART  OF  OAK  (Massey's),  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  oblong.    Skin  green  and  smooth. 

HEDGE-HOG,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  round.    Skin  whitish  green  and  hispid. 

HILL-TOP  (M*Call'8). 

•HOPLEY'S  SHANNON,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.    Skin  green  and  smooth. 

HOLE  IN  THE  WALL  (Scrymotjobr's),  ist  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.  Skin  dark 
red  and  hispid. 

•HUNTSMAN  (Bratherton's),  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.  Skin  dark  red  and  his- 
pid. 

IRISH  PLUM,  2nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.    Skin  dark  red  and  hispid. 

IRONMONGER,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    Skin  dark  red  and  hispid. 

(Dblvin),  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  oblate.    Skin  red  and  hispid. 

JAM,  or  RASPBERRY,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    Skin  dark  red  and  hispid. 

^— .   GOGAR,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    Skin  red  and  hispid,  preserves  well. 

(Fletcher's),  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    Skin  red  and  hispid. 

JAY  WING. 

JOLLY  ANGLER'S  (Collier's),  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  oblong.  Skin  green  and  downy. 
BUTCHER  (Capper's). 

CUTLER  (Cook's). 

FARMER  (Chapman's),  1st  size,  3rd  quality,  oblong.  Skin  green  and  smooth. 

GUNNER  (Hardcastle's),  1st  size,  3rd  quality,  oblong.    Skin  yellow  and 

hispid. 

NAILER  (Bromley's),  1st  size,  3rd  quality,  oblong.    Skin  yellow  and  hispid 


Gooseberries. 
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*JOLLT   PRINTER   (Ackbrlet's),    Ist  size,  3rd  quality,  oblong.      Skin  dark  red 

and  smooth. 
*JOLLT  TAR  (Edwabds'),  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  oboTate.    Skin  green  and  smooth,  pro> 

ductive,  and  good. 
KEEN'S  SEEDLING,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  oUong.    Skin  bright  red  and  hispid,  earlier 

than  Red  'Warrington. 
KIPPINROSS  SEEDLING 
*LADT  OF  THE  MANOR  (Hoplbts'),  Ist  size,  3nd  quality,  roundish  oblate.    Skin 

whitish  and  hispid. 
'LANCASHIRE  LAD  (Hartshorn's),  Ist  size,  3nd  quality,  roundish.    Skin  dark  red 

and  hispid. 
'LANGLET  GREEN  (Mill's),  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.    Skin  pale  green  and 

hispid. 
•LEADER  (FioooT's).    Skin  yellowish. 

*LAUREL  (Parkinson's),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  oboTate.    Skin  pale  green  and  downy. 
•LEADER.    SkinyeUow. 
•LION  (Ward's). 

• WHITE,  1st  size,  3rd  quality,  oboyate.    Skin  whitish  and  hispid. 

•LION'S  PROVIDER.    Skin  re<L 

•LION.     Skin  whitish. 

•LONDON  (Bank's).    Skin  red. 

•LORD  BYRON.    Skin  green. 

•LORD  CREW  (Hopley's),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  oblong.    Skin  green  and  hispid. 


Skin  red  and  downy. 


•LOVER'S  PERFUME. 

•MAGISTRATE  (Dtoole's),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  obovate. 

•MANCHESTER,  WHITE.    Skin  whitish. 

•MAREM,  CRYSTAL. 

MIGNONNE  (Delvin's). 

MISS  BOLD,  2nd  size,  roundish.    Skin  red  and  downy,  early,  like  Red  Walnut,  but 

better. 
•NELSON'S  WAVES  (Andrew's),  Ist  size,  3rd  quaUty,  oblong.    Skin  dark  green  and 

hispid. 
NEW  CHURCH. 
NON-SUCH  (Horcock's). 

NONPAREIL,  2nd  Mize,  1st  quality,  oborate.     Skin  dark  green  and  smooth. 
•NORTHERN  HERO,  Ist  size,  3rd  quality,  obovate.    Green  and  smooth. 
•NICHOL'S  SEEDLING,  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  oblong.    Skin  whitish,  very  large. 
•NO  BRIBERY  (Taylor's),  1st  size,  2Dd  quality,  obovate.    Skin  green  and  smooth. 
NUTMEG,  SCOTCH,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  oborate.    Skin  green  and  smooth. 
OCEAN  GREEN  (Weinman's),  ist  size,  3rd  quality,  oblong.  Skin  green  and  smooth. 
OLD  ENGLAND  (Rider's),  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish  oblate.    Skin.dark  red  and 

smooth. 
ORLEANS,  WHITE. 
OSTRICH.    Skin  Whitish. 
•PARAGON  (Bell's). 
•PEACOCK.    Skin  green. 
•PERTH  HIGH  SHERIFF. 
•PEOVER   PECHER  (Bell's),   Ist  size,  3rd  quality,  oborate.    Skin  dark  green  and 

smooth. 
•PHCENIX. 
•PILOT.     Skin  yellow. 
•PITMASTER. 

PORCUPINE,  DELVIN.    Skin  greenish. 
•PRINCE   OF   ORANGE  (Bell's),  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  oblong.     Skin  yellow  and 

downy. 
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*PB1NCE  REGENT  (Boardmann'8),  1st  size,  Snd  quality,  roundish.    Skin  dark  red 

and  smooth. 
'PRINCESS  ROTAL,  1st  size,  Ist  qnality,  obovate.    Skin  greenish  white  and  hispid. 
PRIZE,  PORTERFIELD,  3nd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.    Skin  red  and  hispid. 
'PERFECTION  (Gregory's),  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.    Skin  green  and  downy. 
*QUEEN  OF  SHEBA  (Crompton's),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obovate.  Skin  whitish. 

CAROLINE  (Lovart'8),  2ud  size,  2nd  quality,  obovate.    Skin  whitish  and 

dowi^. 

CHARLOTTE  (Peer's),  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oblong.    Skin  greenish  white 

and  hispid. 

• OF  ENGLAND. 

'RADICAL  (Smith's),  1st  size,  Snd  quality,  roundish  oblate.    Skin  whitish  and  hispid. 


•RANTER  (RiNOLHY's). 

RASPBERRY,  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish. 

•RED  BRITON.    Skin  red. 

TURKEY,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  obovate 

berry. 


Skin  dark  red  and  hispid. 
Skin  red  and  smooth,  an  excellent  jam 


•RIFLEMAN  (Leigh's),  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish.    Skin  red  and  hispid. 
•ROARING   LION  (Farrow's),   Ist  size,  2nd   quality,  oblong.    Skin  pale  red  and 

smooth. 
ROB  ROY,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  oborate.     Skin  red  and  hispid. 
ROBINA  (GoRRiE's). 

•ROBIN  HOOD  (Bell's),  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  oblong.  Skin  yellowish  ffireen  and  downy. 
•ROOKWOOD  (Prophet's),  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.    Skin  yellow  and  hispid. 
ROUGH  RED  (Pitmaston),  2nd  eize,  Ist  quality.    Skin  red  and  bi^^pid,  excellent. 

(Scotch),  3rd  size,  Ist  quality,  round,  skin  red  and  hispid. 

(Small  Dark),  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  round.    Skin  dark  red  and  hispid. 

ROYAL  GEORGE,  2nd  size,  2Bd  quality,  oval.     Skin  green  and  smooth. 
RUMBULDION,  3rd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.     Skin  pale  yellow  and  downy. 
•SCORPION  (Speechley's). 

•SHAKSPERE  (Denny's),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    Skin  red  and  hispid. 
•SIR  JOHN  COTGRAVE  (Brathbrton's),  1st  size,  3rd  quality,  obovate.  Skin  dark 

red  and  hispid. 
•SLAUGHTERMAN.    Skin  red. 
•SMILING   BEAUTY  (Beaumont's),  1st  size,  Ist  quality,  oblong.    Skin  yellow  and 

smooth. 
SMOOTH  GREEN,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obovate.    Skin  green  and  smooth,  excellent. 
•SOVEREIGN.    Skin  yellow. 

•SPORTSMAN  (Chadwick's),  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  obovate.  Skin  dark  red  and  smooth. 
SULPHUR,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    Skin  yellow  and  hispid. 
•TALLY-HO.    Skin  whitish. 
TEST  (Gillis'). 

•THRASHER  (Yatbs»),  1st  size,  3rd  quality,  oblong.    Skin  greenish  white. 
•THUMPER.    Skin  green. 
•TIM  BOBBIN  (Cleoo's),  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  oblong.     Skin  greenish  yellow  and 

smooth. 
•TOP-SAWYER  (Capper's),  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.    Skin  pale  red  and  hispid. 
•TRIUMPHANT  (Denny's),  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  obovate.    Skin  red  and  hispid. 
*rROUBLER  (Moore's),  Ist  size,  3rd  quality,  roundish  oblate.    Skin  green  and  hispid. 
•TUMBLER. 

•TURN-OUT.     Skin  green. 
•VAN  TYRE. 

•VIPER  (Gorton's),  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  obovate.     Skin  greenish  yellow  and  smooth. 
•WAITING  MAID  (Grundy's). 
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WALNUT,  GREEN,  2nd  size,  Ist  qualitj,  obovate.    Skin  6t\  green  and  smooth. 

RED,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  obovate.    Skin  red  and  downy,  a  good  bearer. 

WARRIOR  (Knioht'8),  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  ovate.    Skin  light  red  and  downy. 
'WARRINGTON,  RED,  Ist  size,  Ut  quality,  roundish  oblate.    Skin  red  and 'hispid. 
•WEATHERCOCK.    Skin  green. 
*  WELLINGTON'S  GLORY,  ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  oblate.    Skin  whitish  and 

downy. 
•WHITE  BRITON.    Skin  whitish. 
WHITE  ROSE  (Nbill'8).    Skin  whitish,  excellent. 

*WHITE  WINE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  oblate.    Skin  whitish  and  smooth. 
•WHITESMITH  (Woodward's),  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  roundish  oblate.     Skinwhitish. 
WILMOT'S  EARLY  RED,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish  oblate.    Skin  dark  red  and 

smooth. 
•WIST ASTON  HERO  (Brathbkton's),  Ist  size,  2nd  quaUty,  oblong.  Skin  green  and 

hispid. 
•WONDER  (Anderson's).    Skin  red. 
•WONDERFUL.    Skin  red. 
YELLOW  (Davis').     Skin  yellow,  excellent. 

YAXLEY  HERO  (Spebchley's),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obovate.    Skin  red  and  hispid. 
YELLOW  SMITH,  3rd  size,  1st  quality,  roundish  oblate.    Skin  yellow  and  hispid. 
•YOUNG  SAMSON. 


RASPBERRIES. 

From  sy  to  9/  per  Dozen. 

ANTWERP  RED,  1st  size,  1st  Quality.  A  Dutch  variety,  originally  from  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  it  is  early  and  very  productive,  fruit  large,  dull  red,  conical  and 
sweet. 

YELLOW,  or  WHITE,  Int  size,  1st  quality,  conical,  pale  yellow,  sweet,  and 

excellent,  canes  strong  and  vigorous,  light  yellow,  with  manv  bristles. 

BARNET,  1st  size,  1st  quality.  A  fine  English  variety,  considerably  resembling  the 
Red  Antwerp,  ripening  early  and  very  productive,  fruit  large,  conical,  or 
roundish,  bright  transparent  purplish  red,  flavour  rich  and  agreeable,  bears  car- 
riage badly. 

COMMON  RED,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.  Light  red,  bears  well,  and' though  in- 
ferior to  the  Antwerp,  is  esteemed  by  many  tor  flavouring  liquors. 

CORNWALL'S  VICTORIA,  1st  size,  Ist  quality. 

FASTOLFF,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obtuse  or  roundish  conical,  bright  purplish  red,  very 
rich  and  hip[h  flavoured,  bearing  for  some  time  in  succession,  canes  strong,  erect 
and  branching,  light  yellowish  brown,  with  pretty  strong  bristles. 

FRAN  CON  I  A,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  obtuse,  conical.  Purplish  red,  flavour  more  tart 
and  brisk  than  that  of  the  Red  Antwerp,  canes  strong,  spreading,  and  branch- 
ing, yellowish  brown.  This  is  perhaps  the  hardiest  of  the  large  Raspberries,  and 
very  productive,  bears  carriage,  and  excellent  for  preserving. 

LARGE  FRUITED  MONTHLY  (Rivers'),  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  brightred, 
rich,  and  excellent,  bearing  in  succession  from  August  to  November,  cane^ 
strong,  spreading  with  many  branches. 

MARQUIS  OF  DOUGLAS,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  roundish,  conical,  bright  purplish  red, 
very  rich,  and  exceedingly  high  flavoured,  is  very  productive,  bearing  for  some 
time  in  succession,  early,  ripening  with  Red  Antwerp,  canes  strong,  rather  erect, 
branching,  yellowishbrown,  vrith  strong  thickly  set  bristles. 

TAYLOR'S  PARAGON,  2nd  size  2nd  quality. 
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VICTORIA  (RoDOBRS'),  2Dd  size,  Ist  ^lity,  conical,  bright  red.  Very  rich  and  excel- 
lent, bearing  in  snccetsion  till  November,  in  favourable  seasons,  oanes  smooth, 
reddish  brown,  and  rather  erect. 

WHITE  GLOBE,  2nd  si^,  1st  qoalitj,  roundish,  and  nearly  white.  Is  very  nrolifio,  bear- 
ing,its  fruit  in  large  clusters,  canes  strong,  with  thickly-set  bristles,  but  of  a  dwarf 
habit,  and  need  no  stakes  ;  very  distinct. 

MONARCH,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality,  roundbh,  conical,  pale  yellow.  Rich  and  high 

flavoured,  canes  strong,  with  many  branches,  bearing  for  some  time  in  succes- 
sion. 

YELLOW,  FRENCH,  Ist  size,  1st  quality,  conical,  nearly  yellow.  Exceedingly  rich 
and  high  flavoured,  oanes  strong  and  branching,  with  many  bristles,  very  pro- 
ductive, and  bears  in  succession. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Alpine  Sorts,    Those  not  priced,  from  3/6  to  5/  per  100. 

RED  ALPINE,  fruit  red,  long  conical  in  form,  very  sweet.  Continues  bearing  from  June 
till  November,  and  a  very  fine  autumnal  crop  may  be  secured  by  cutting  off  all 
the  spring  blossoms. 

Syn. — Red  Monthly  Strawberry ,  Dee  Afpet  d  Fruit  Ronge. 
WHITE  ALPINE,  fruit  white,  conical.    Similar  to  the  Red  Alpine,  except  in  colour. 
8^ V, -—White  Monthly,  Dee  Alpet  d  Fruit  Blanc, 


Black  Varietiee, 

DOWNTON,  1st  size,  Ist  Quality,  ovate,  dark  purplish  red.    Venr  rich  flavoured,  late, 
flesh  firm,  rich,  and  aromatic.    Beginning  and  middle  of  / uly. 

Syn. — Knight's  Seedling,  Knight's  Strawberry,  Knight* s  No,  7. 
OLD  BLACK,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  conical.    Beginning  of  Ji^y. 

Syn.— PtocA:,  Black    Canterbury,  Black    Pine,    Turkey  Pine,  Black 
Beacon,  Mulberry, 
BOSTOCK,  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  dark  red  next  the  sun,  light  scarlet  where 
shaded,  pulp  pale  scarlet.    The  most  productive  of  all  strawberries. 

Syn.— Biw^oc*,  Bostock  Seedling,  Bostock  Pine,  Wellington,  Bryam,  Ca- 
ledonian  New  Scarlet, 


ChiU  Varieties, 

PRINCESS  ROTAL,  1st  size,  3rd  quality.    Medium  size,  very  prolific. 
CHILI,  1st  size,  3rd  quality,  ovate,  dull  red.    Of  a  rather  indifferent  sweet  flavour,  ripens 
late. 

Syn.— Pato^om'oit,  GreenwelPs  New  Giant,  GreenweWs  French, 
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Pine  Varieties, 

BLACK  PRINCE,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  ronndish.    Shy  bearer.    End  of  Jane. 

SYS.—  Wilmot's  Black  Imperial.    7/6  V  100. 
BLACK  PRINCE.     New  and  fine.    2/  #  dozen. 
BLACK'S  SEEDLING. 
BRITISH  QUEEN,  let  size,  1st  quality,  roundish.    Fruit rery  large,  rich  scarlet  colour, 

flavour  rich  and  excellent,  ripens  eariy.    7/6  V  100. 
COMPTE  DE  PARIS.     Large  and  fine,  a  shy  bearer.    7/6  V  100. 
CREMONT.     New  and  very  fine.    3/  each. 
DEVONSHIRE  IMPROVED. 
ELIZA,  HYATT'S,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  ovate. 

Middle  of  June.    10/6  ^  100. 
ELTON  PINE.    Avery  delicious  and  very  late  Strawberry,  ripening  sometimes  after 

most  varieties  have  passed  by. 
STN.—JS^on  Seedling, 
HOVEY'S  SEEDLING,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  conical  or  roundish  oval.    Flesh  firm,  with 

a  rich  agreeable  flavour,  colour  deep  shining  scarlet,  ripens  about  the  medium 

season. 
KEEN'S  IMPERIAL,  Ist  size,  2nd  quaUty,  roundish. 

bearer. 


A  new  sort,  fruit  large  and  handsome. 


End  of  June.    Tender  and  a  shy 
Dark  purplish  scarlet,  flesh  firm. 


SEEDLING,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  roundish. 

with  a  rich  and  high  flavour. 

Syh.— Keen's  Black  PinCy  Murphy's  Childy  KeenU  New  Pine, 

KITLEY'S  GOLIATH,  1st  size,  1st  quality.  New  and  excellent,  larger  than  the  Bri- 
tish Queen.    2/  ^  dozen. 

KNEVETT'S  PINE,  Ist  size,  1st  quality.     Late  and  good. 

MYATT'S  DEPTFORD  PINE.  A  new  English  variety,  very  hardy,  flesh  firm  and 
solid,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour,  ripens  at  the  medium  season,  and  very 
productive. 

PRINCE  ALBERT,  1st  size,  ovate,  rich  scarlet,  flesh  soft,  not  high  flavoured.  An  Eng- 
lish variety,  very  large,  and  a  good  bearer.    7/6  V  100 

PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUD,  Ist  size,  1st  quality.    Very  early.    7/6  V  100. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA.    Very  large  and  high  flavoured.    7/6  V  100. 

ROYAL  PINE,  1st  size,  Ist  quality.     Very  excellent  variety,  and  a  very  prolific  bearer. 

STIRLING  CASTLE.     New  and  fine.    3/ tp  dozen. 

SWAINSTONE'S  SEEDLING,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  ovate.  Bears  abundantly,  some- 
times a  second  cropin  autumn.    End  of  June. 

TRAILL'S  STRAWBERRY.    An  Improved  variety  of  Keen's  seedling.      10/6  V  100. 

TURNER'S  LATE  PINE,  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  ovate.  End  of  July.  Very  Ute 
variety. 

THOM'S  SEEDLING.    New  and  fine.    7/6  V  100. 

WILMOT'S  SUPERB,  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  pale  scarlet.     Very  large. 


I 


Scarlet  Varieties, 

ABERDEEN  GOOSEBERRY.  Flesh  firm,  of  tolerably  good  flavour,  ripens  gradually  in 
succession. 

Syn.— Soo/cA  Scarlet,  Roseberry, 
AMERICAN  SCARLET,  2nd  size,  1st  quality,  conical.    Fruit  rich  and  sweet,  comes 
in  late.    Beginning  or  middle  of  July. 

Syn. — Black  American,  New  American  Scarlety  New  Roseberry,  Tkom- 
son's  Rqseberry, 
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BEEHIVE,  a  prolific  and  early  variety  of  the  Groves-End  Scarlet. 

BLACK  FRUITED  ROSEBERRY,  Igt  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.    Of  a  fine  dark 

shining  colour,  a  good  bearer.    End  of  June  and  beginning  of  July. 
COUL  LATE  ^ARLET,  1st  size,  1st  quality,  ovate.     An  excellent  late  sort,  a  good 
bearer.    Beginning  or  middle  of  July. 

Syn. — Sir  George  Mackenzie^  Late  Scarlet. 
GROVE-END  SCARLET,  1st  size,  2nd  quality,  globular  and  flattened.    Fruit  of  a  me- 
dium size,  very  bright  vermilion,  flesh  of  a  pleasant  mild  flavour.    Middle  to 
end  of  July. 

SYH.—Aekinson^t  Scarlet. 
KNIGHT'S  LARGE  SCARLET,  Ist  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish.     Moderate  bearer. 
End  of  June. 

Syn. — Knight^ 8  Scarlet,  American  Scarlet,  Hairy-Leaved  Scarlet,  Large 
Scarlet. 


Strtwbemet. 


Hauihoit  Varieties. 

COMMON  HAUTBOIS,  2nd  size,  2nd  quality,  roundish,  or  ovate.    Fruit  pale  at  first, 

dullpurplish  at  maturity.    End  of  June  and  beginning  of  July. 
MYATT'S  NETW  HAUTBOIS,  1st  size,  Ist  quality.     Very  prolific  and  excellent. 


QUINCES. 

From  1/6  to  3/  each. 

COMMON  or  APPLE-SHAPED  QUINCE.  The  sort  most  generally  cultivated 
in  British  gardens;  fruit  large  and  roundish,  of  a  fine  golden  colour,  and 
has  an  excellent  flavour. 

Syn. — Coignassier  Maliforme, 
PEAR-SHAPED  QUINCE.     Fruit  medium  sized,  pyriform,  yellow,  not  so  bright  in  the 
colour  as  the  former,  neither  is  it  so  good,  being  much  drier  and  harder  in  the 
flesh. 

Syn. — Coignassier  Pyri/orme. 
PORTUGAL  QUINCE.    Fruit  large  oblong,  paler  in  colour  than  either  of  the  former, 
and  the  flesh  not  so  harsh,  much  esteemed  for  stewing  and  baking,  as  it  changes 
to  a  fine  purple  when  dressed. 

Syn. — Coignassier  de  Portugal. 


MEDLARS. 


The 


From  1/6  to  3/  each. 

There  are  but  few  varieties  of  Medlars  which  are  worthy  of  cultivation  as  fruit  trees, 
three  following  sorts  comprehend  the  most  useful : — 

DUTCH  MEDLAR.     Fruit  large  and  oblate. 
DUTCH  LARGE,  or  MONSTROUS.    Fruit  very  large. 

NOTTINGHAM.    Fruit  middle-sized,  obovate.    This  is  the  finest  variety,  and  most 
worthy  of  cultivation,  being  sharper  and  higher  flavoured  than  the  others. 


Qtt  incos. 


Medlars. 
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MULBERRIES. 

The  Mulberry  is  a  hardy  deciduous  tree,  the  fruit  ripening  in  July  and  August.    The 
red  and  black  varieties  are  considered  the  b^. 

BED  MULBERRY  (Morus  Rubra).  Fruit  about  an  inch  long,  forms  a  large  orna- 
mental tree. 

JOHNSON'S  MULBERRY.  A  variety  of  the  Red,  fruit  very  Urge,  oblong  cylindric, 
blackish  colour,  sub-acid,  and  of  a  mild  agreeable  flavour,  grows  strong, 
leaves  uncommonly  large. 

BLACK  MULBERRY  (Morus  Nigra;.  Fruit  larger  and  finer  than  that  of  the  Red, 
being  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one  mSn  in  diameter,  black,  and  of  deli- 
cious flavour. 

WHITE  MULBERRY  (Morus  Alba).  Fruit  of  little  or  no  value,  commonly  grown  as 
an  ornamental  tree,  or  for  its  leaves  to  feed  the  silk  worm. 


CRANBERRIES. 


The  Cranberry  is  a  low  trailing  shrub,  growing  wild  in  the  northern  portions  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  producing  a  round  red  acid  fruit,  which  is  viuuable  for  tarts, 
preserves,  and  other  culinary  uses.  The  American  variety  is  the  finest,  and  may 
DC  easily  cultivated  in  beds  of  sandy  peat  soil,  prepared  in  any  moist  situation, 
and  if  a  third  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure  be  added  to  the  peat,  the  berries 
will  be  much  larger  and  of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  in  their  wild  state.  A 
piece  of  ground,  twenty  feet  square,  prepared  in  this  way,  will  yield  annually 
a  large  supply  of  fruit. 

OXYCOCCUS  PALUSTRIS.    The  European  Cranberrv. 
MACROCARFA.    The  American  Cranberry. 


BERBERRIES. 

From  4/  to  9/  per  dozen. 

These  are  chiefly  used  for  pickles  when  green,  and  preserves  in  the  ripe  state ;  they  bear  abun- 
dantly, and  the  bushes  require  little  care  except  to  keep  them  from  getting  too 
thick  and  bushy. 

BERBERIS  ALBA.    (White  Fruited). 

ASPERMA.     (Stoneless,  or  Maiden). 

LUTEA.    (Yellow  Fruited). 

NIGRA.    (Black  Fruited). 

VIOLACEA.    (Purple  Fruited). 

VULGARIS.    (Common  Red). 

DULCIS.    (Sweet  Fruited).      4.n  evergreen  bush,  the  flowers  large^  golden 

yellow ;  the  berries  black,  about  the  size  ofa  Black  Currant,  may  be  used  when 
green  for  making  pies  or  tarts,  and  when  ripe  for  preserves,  which  are  most 
excellent. 
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SERVICE. 

From  1/6  to  2/6  each. 

A  highly  omameotal  tree,  produciDg  fruit  in  abundance,  even  in  rery  exposed  situations 
and  poor  soils ;  the  berries  should  be  gathered  and  allowed  to  lie  for  some  time 
in  the  fruit  room  before  they  are  used.  The  following  are  the  principal  varieties : — 


SORBUS  ARIA  (White  Beam). 

VESTITA(Hoary  Beam,  orNe- 

pal  Service.) 

PYRIFORMIS  (Pear  Shaped). 


SORBUS  DOMESTICA  (True  Service,  or 

Large  Fruited;. 
MALIFORMIS  (Apple  Shaped;. 


GRAPES,   OB   VINES. 
In  Pots,  3/6  to  6/6  each. 

Blacky  or  Blue  Fruited, 

ALICANT.    Bunches  long,  berries  medium  size,  ovaL  requires  a  Vinery. 

Syn. — Black  Portugal^  Teinturiery  Black  Spanith. 
BLACK  CORTNTH.    Bunches  short  and  small,  berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  juice 
sweet ;  imported  under  the  name  of  Currants. 

Stn.— J9/(>cA:  Atcalony  Baitin  de  Corinth^  Zante  Currant. 

.   DAMASCUS.     Bunches  medium  «ze,  berries  large,  globular,  without  stones, 

juice  exquisite ;  requires  the  hottest  part  of  the  Vinery. 
Stn. — Workt  of  ilanor  Grape, 

FRONTIGNAN.    Bunches  rather  small,  berries  small  and  round,  juice  rich 

and  vinous. 

Syn. — Blue  J  or  Violet  Frontignac,  Muscat  Noir. 

HAMBURG.    Bunches  pretty  large,  with  shoulders,  berries  large  oval,  juice 

sugary ;  an  abundant  bearer  and  most  extensively  cultivated. 

Syn. —  Warner's  Black ;  Purple^  Red,  Brown,  and  Dutch  Hamburgh; 
Hampton  Court,  Gibraltar,  Victoria,  Admiral  Troller,  Franken- 
dale,  Valentines, 

LOMBARDY.    Bunches  long,  with  large  shoulders,  berries  targe,  round,  juice 

sweet,  flavour  excellent. 

Syn. —  West  St,  Peter's,  Raisin  des  Carmes,  Poonah, 

—  PRINCE.    Bunches  long,  berries  oval,  large,  flavour  fine,  bears  freely. 

Syv, —Cambridge  Botanic  Garden, 

MOROC(iO.    Bunches  medium,  berries  larse,  flavour  very  fine. 

Syn.— ^n«fey«  Large  Oval  Black,  Rhodes,  Raisin  D'Espagne, 


Grizzly  or  Red  Fruited, 

GRIZZLY  FRONTIGNAN.    Bunches  small,  without  shoulders,  berries  medium,  fla- 
vour excellent  when  the  berries  begin  to  shrivel. 

Syn. — Muscat  Gris, 
LOMBARDY.    Bunches  and  berries  very  Urge,  a  free  bearer  and  hangs  long  on  the  tree. 

Syn.    Flame  Coloured  Tokay,  Red  Rhenish, 


Service. 


Gnpest  or 
Ylnes. 
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OrangM  and 
Citrons. 


RED  MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA.  Bunches  large,  berries  oral,  large Joioy,  and  fiiie 

flavoured. 

Syn. — Red  Frontignac  of  JerutaUm. 
RED  HAMBURG.    The  size  of  the  bush  and  berries  resembling  Black  Hamburg  ;  the 

berries  of  this  are  sometimes  brown,  and  are  rery  rich  flavoured. 


White  or  Yellow  Fruited. 

MALMSEY  MUSCADINE.    Bunches  large,  berries  round  and  verj  sweet,  one  of  the 
richest  of  musked  grapes. 

Syn  . — Part  ley*  Leaved  Coitat, 
ROTAL  MUSCADINE.    Bunchet^  large,  with  shoulders,  berries  medium,  round,  juice 
rich  and  vinous. 

Syn. — D'Jrboyce  Chatselat  Biane^  ChasseUu  Dore. 
WHITE    FRONTIGNAN.     Bunches   and  berries    medium   size,  one   of  the  highest 
flavoured  grapes. 

Syn. — Muscat  Blanc, 
MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA.  Bunches  large,  shouldered ;  berries,  large,  oval ;  one  of 
the  very  best,  but  requires  a  hiffh  temperature. 

Syn. — Frontigniac   of  Alexandria^  Jerusalem    Muscat^  Paste-Congue 
Musquej  Malaga^  Tottenham  Park  Muscat^  Canon  Hall  Muscat. 
WHITE  SWEET- WATER.    Bunches  and  berries  medium  size,  a  very  good  variety. 

Syk.— Dutch  Sweet' Water,  StiUward^s. 
WHITE  NICE.    Bunches  very  large,  berries  medium,  bears  carriage  well,  and  hangs 
long  on  the  tree.    The  bunches  of  this  variety  are  often  produced  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds. 


GUAVA. 

In  Pots,  3/6  to  7/6  each. 

Natives  of  the  two  Indies  and  Brazil ;  several  of  the  species  bear  pulpy  fruit  of  excellent 
quality,  which,  with  sugar,  makes  very  cooling  and  excellent  preserves ;  they  bear  when 
planted  in  the  Camellia  House  or  Conservatory.    The  following  are  the  best  sorts : — 

APPLE  FRUITED  (Psidiumpomiferum.) 

PEAR  FRUITED    ( pyriferum). 

CATTLEyS  ( Cattleyanum). 


ORANGES   AND   CITRONS. 

In  Pots,  4/  to  21/  each. 

These  may  be  fruited  in  the  Camellia  House,  but  well  deserve  a  house  specially  fi>r  the 
purpose ;  there  are  many  varieties  in  cultivation.    The  following  are  distinct : — 

COMMON  ORANGE  (Citrus  Aurantium).  SEVILLE  ORANGE  (Citrus    vulgaris). 

HORNED  SOUR.  MANDARIN  ORANGE  (Nobilis). 

ROYAL  SOUR.  OTAHEITI. 

CROWN  SOUR.  CITRON  TREE  (Citrus  Medica). 

GREEN  SOUR.  SHADDOCK  (Citrus  deoumana). 
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PINE    APPLES. 

ANSON'S.     Leaves  slender,  erect ;  fruit  bright  lemon ;  flesh  pale  yellow,  sweet. 

Syn. — Lemon  Antigtia^  Anson's  Queen, 
ANTIGUA  QUEEN.  Leaves  brown  mealy ;  fruit  oval ;  flesh  deep  yellow,  high  flavoured. 

BLACK.    Leaves  long,  narrow,  mealy ;  fruit  oval,  orange  colour ;  flesh  pale 

yellow,  juicy,  fine. 

Syn. — Brown  Antigua^  Wortley^s  West  Indian, 

GREEN.    Leaves  long,  narrow,  brittle ;  fruit  globular ;  flesh  pale  yellow, 

juicy,  and  fine. 

Syn. — Qreen  Havannah, 
BLACK  SUGAR  LOAF.    Leaves  broad,  strong ;  fruit  large,  brownish ;  flesh  whitish. 

Syn. — Capper  Coloured^  Barbadoes. 
BROWN  SUGAR  LOAF.    Leaves  strong,  short ;  ftiiit  large  and  tine,  excellent  for  win- 
ter use. 
CAYEN  N  E.    Fruit  medium  size,  flavour  excellent. 

ENVILLE.     Leaves  broad,  stroDg,  and  mealy;  fruit  pyramidal,  large;  flesh  whitish,  a 
highly  esteemed  sort. 

Syn. — Enviile  Sugar  Loaf^  Cockscomb, 
GLOBE.     Leaves  very  erect,  narrow ;  fruit  globular,  dark  yellow ;  flesh  yellow,  rich,  and 
juicy. 

Syn.— .E»pW#A  Qlobe. 
GREEN  PROVIDENCE.   Leaves  large  and  broad;  fruit  somewhat  obovate;  flesh  pale 
yellow  and  sweet. 

Syn. —  WoUarton  Providence^  Royal  Providence, 
HA  VAN N AH.    Leaves  narrow,  dotted  with  brown  ;  fruit  globular,  large ;  flesh  pale  yel- 
low, flavour  very  fine. 

Syn. — Smooth  Antigua,  Broum  Havannah, 
JAMAICA  BLACK.    Leaves  long,  mealy ;  fruit  large,  oval,  brownish  yellow ;  flesh  deep 
yellow,  flavour  very  fine.    A  highly  esteemed  sort. 
Syn. —  Biack  Barbadoes,  Jamaica, 

NEW.    Leaves  long,  spreading  pale  brown ;  fruit  pyramidal,  blackish;  flesh 

yellow,  somewhat  acid,  but  pleasant. 
Syn.— S/.  Kitt'Sy  Sf,  Vincent, 
LEMON  QUEEN.    Leaves  broad,  short,  grooved ;  fruit  oval,  lemon  coloured,  large. 

Syn,— Engiish  Globe, 
MONTSERRAT.     Leaves    long,    glossy   green;   fruit  cylindrical  large;  flesh  lemon 
coloured,  solid,  and  juicy. 

Syn. — Cape  Coast,  Red  Ripley ,  Cochineal^  Bogtoarp, 
OTAHEITI.    Leaves  long,  erect,  narrow;   fruit  oval,  deep  yellow;  flesh  pale  yellow, 

flavour  good. 
PROVIDENCE   WHITE.     Leaves   large,  broad,   and  spreadbg;   fruit  perhaps  the 

largest  in  cultivation,  flavour  medium. 
QUEEN.    Leaves  short,  broad  and  strong ;  fruit  cylindrical,  medium  size,  deep  yellow ; 
flesh  juicv,  flavour  excellent.    A  very  highly  esteemed  sort. 

RIPLEY'S.    A  distinct  variety  of  the  precediuff,  and  equally  fine. 

RUSSIAN  GLOBE.    Leaves  short,  broad;  fruit  globular,  orange;   flesh  yellow,  very 

sweet. 
TRINIDAD.    Leaves  long  and  straggling  ;  fruit  long  and  large ;  flesh  pale  yellow,  fla- 
vour medium. 

By  V,— Pitch  Lake  Pine, 


Pine  Apples. 
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POT     HERBS. 


Anoblica    Vdoi.  9  0 

Artichokk,  Globe 9  0 

Jerusalem bush.    7  6 

— — — —  sort!  --    doz.    3  0 

AsPiiRAons,  I  year 100.    1  6 

Syean     —     3  6 

3  years  ..  V  100,  7/6  to  10  6 

Balm doz.    3  0 

OF  Gilkad —     6  0 

Basil.    Seed  sown  in  March          oz.    1  0 

Borage.    Seed  sown  in  March     —     0  9 

Burnet doz.    3  0 

Capsicum.    Seed  sown  in  March  oz.    2  0 

Caraway.    Seed  sown  in  March  —     0  2 

Cardoon.    Seed  sown  in  April     —     0  9 

Chamomile,  Stnolr doz.    3  0 

Double —40 

Chbrtil.    Seed  sown  in  March, 

April,  and  May oz.    3  6 

Chives clomp.  0  6 

Clary.    Seed  sown  in  April         oz.     1  0 

Coriander.  Seed  sown  in  April  —     0  1 

Corn  Salad.  Seed  sown  in  August —     0  4 

Cress.    Seed  sown  monthly...      —     0  3 

Elecampane doz.    6  0 

Fennel,  Common —     3  0 

FiNOCBIO —      4  0 

Feverfew  —      3  0 

Garlic pound  1  0 

HoREHOUND    doz.    3  0 

Horseradish   100.    7  6 

Hyssop doz.   4  0 

Lavender V  dozen.  4/  to  6  0 

LovAOE doz.    9  0 

Love  Apple.  Seed  sown  in  March,  oz.  I  0 

Mustard.    Seed  sown  monthly.     —    0  3 

Marjoram,  Pot.    Seed  sown  1            ,  ^ 

inMarch    /    ~     ^  " 


Marjoram,     Sweet.     Seed  1  ■»  ^.    i  n 

•  \k    1.                y  7  oz.  1  u 

sown  in  March J 

Mint,  Spear doz.    3  0 

Pepper    —     s  0 

Pennyroyal —     4  0 

Purslane,    Green.    Seed  ]     qj     i  o 

sown  in  April    j 

Golden.       Seed  1     _    i  q 

sown  in  April J 

Bampion doz.   4  0 

Rhubarb,  Early  Red —     6  0 

Giant —60 

Goliath each.  1  6 

LiNNAUS —      16 

Prince  Albert        —     3  0 

Victoria,  True    doz.  9/  12  0 

Older  Sorts doz.    6  0 

Rocambole clump.  0  6 

Rosemary  doz.    6  0 

Rue    —40 

Saob —     30 

Savory,  Summer.  Seed  sown  1     «,     «  « 

•    AM                            y    oz.    0  o 

in  Apnl     f 

Winter.  Seed  sown  i            ^  « 

InApril      I     -    0  ^ 

Sea  Kale,  1  year 100.    6  0 

3y6ar8 —      7  6 

3  years —    lo  6 

Shallots pound.  1  0 

Sorrel,  Common doz.    3  0 

French    —     4  0 

Tansy,  Common     —     SO 

Curled —     4  0 

TOMATOS  —     3  0 

Thyme,  Common   —     4  0 

Lemon —     6  0 

Variboatbd    —     6  0 

Wormwood —     3  0 


MUSHROOM  SPAWN,  warranted  ....  7/6  per  bushel. 

The  following,  in  constant  supply,  fine  strong  plants,  fit  for  transplanting  in  their  sea- 
son:—CELERY,  sorts;  CABBAGE,  sorts;  GERMAN  GREENS,  sorts;  SAVOYS, 
sorts;  BROCOLI,  sorts;  CAULIFLOWER,  sorts;  LEEKS,  sorts i  LETTUCE, 
sorts. 
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LIST   OF  SYNONYMS. 

FOR 

FACILITATING  REFERENCE  TO  THE  FOREGOING  LISTS. 

Synonyms. 

APPLES. 

American  Peannain,  tee  PeannaiQ  Autumn 

English  Codlin,  tee    Codlin,  Old  English 

Apple.. 

American       Summer 

English  Nonpareil ..  Nonpareil,  Old 

Pearmain Peannain  Summer 

Eve  Apple   Juneating  Red 

Fair  Maid  of  Taun- 

Arbroath Pippin Onlin 

Aromatic  Russet Spice  Apple 

ton    Taunton  Fairroaid 

Arundel  Pearmain  . .  Pearmian  Hormead 

Five-Crown  Pippin..  London  Pippin 

Avant  Tout Summer  Stibbert 

Formosa  Pippin Ribston  Pippin 

Belle  Fille    Reinette  Grise 

French  Crab    Easter  Piopin 

Fry's  Pippin    Court  of  Wick 

Beauty  of  England..  Belle  Anglaise 
Black  Crab Borsdorffer,  Black 

Gamon's  Apple Court- Pendu  Plat 

Blenheim  Orange    . .  Blenheim  Pippin 
Bonne  Rouge HoUandburgh 

Garret  Pippin Borsdorffer 

Girkin  Pippin Wyken  Pippin 

Glammis  Castle Tower  of  Glammis 

Brandy  Apple Golden  Harvey 

Burntisland  Pippin     Spice  Apple 

Glory  of  York Ribston  Pippin 

Caldwell Rymer 

Green  Codlin Leadington        Mon- 

Cambridge Pippin  . .  Bedfordshire   Found- 

strous 

ling 

Green  Cossings   Rymer 

Chalmers'  Large Codlin,  Dutch 

Grosse  Pomme  Noire 

Cat's  Head  Beaufin..  Beaufin,  Norfolk 

D'Amerique     Violette  Pomme 

Clifton  Nonsuch Feam's  Pippin 

Hampshire  Yellow  ..  King  of  the  Pippins 

Coat's    Yorkshire 

Hative Summer  Stibbart 

Goose  Sauce    Yorkshire  Greening 

Hick*8  Fancy Nonpareil  Early 

Cobbett's  Fall  Pippin  Reinette  Blanche 

Hormead  Pippin     ..  Pearmain,  Hormead 

Compote  Padley's  Pippin 

Cornish  July  Flower  Gilliflower,  Cornish 

Hunt's  Nonpareil   ..  Nonpareil,  Old 

Irish  Codlin     Codlin  Manks 

Dainty Hoary  Morning 

Crofton   Crofton  Pippin 

Damelow's  Seedling    Duke  of  Wellington 

Pitcher   Codlin,  Manks 

D'Espagnc  Reinette  Blanche 

Russet    Sam  Young 

Dilton  Nonpariel Nonpareil,Braddick'8 

Juneating        Golden 

Downton  Pippin Elton  Pippin 

Dredge's  White  Lily  Bnckland  Devonshire 

Beauty Juneating,  White 

King  George    Borsdorfter 

Early  Calville     ....  Calville  D'Ete 

Kirke's   Scarlet    Ad- 

Early Red  Margaret  Juneating  Red 

miral  HoUandburgh 

Strawberry    ..  Strawberry,  Summer 

Knight's  Codlin Wormsly  Pippin 

Sweet  Bough..  Yellow  Bough 

Lady  Apple     A  pi-Rose 

Lady  de  Gray Kentish  Fillbasket 

. 

White  Croffcon  Crofton,  White 

Edmonstone's     Aro- 

Lady's Finger Paradise  Pippin 

matic  Pippin   Kerry  Pippin 

Emperor  Alexander    Alexander 

Large  Early     Early  Harvest 

Large  White  Calville  Calville  Blanc 

^ 
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Large  Yellow  . .    $ef(  Bough  Autumn 

La  Surprise Surprise 

Late  Carse  of  Gowrie  Tower  of  Glammis 

Late  Fulwood Fulwood,  Dutch 

Leatherooat Russet  Royal 

Lord  Gwydyr's  New- 
ton Pippin    Alftieston 

MeggincD  Favourite    Reinette.  Golden 
Monstrous  Pippin    . .  Gloria  Mundi 
Monstrous  Reinette     Reinette,  Striped 

Monstrous 
Motteaux*8  Seedling   Beachamwell 

Munches  Pippin Margil 

Never  Fail Marpil 

New  Golden  Pippin    Golden    Pippin, 
Kirke's 

New  Nonpareil Nonpareil,  Early 

Newton  Pippin Alfneston 

Norfolk  Biffin Beaufin,  Norfolk 

Norfolk  Coleman.. ..  Winter  Colman 

Norfolk  Pippin    Pearmain,  Adam's 

Storing* "Winter  Colman 

Normanton  Wonder    Duke  of  Wellington 

Nutmeg  Pippin Cockle  Pippin 

Old  Pearmain Pearmain,  Hereford- 
shire 

Orange  Pippin    Isle  of  Wight  Pippin 

Ortlev Woolman's  Long 

Paraclise,  White Paradise  Pippin 

Passe     romme     du 

Canada Russet,  Royal 

Peach  Apple    Irish  Peach 

Pie  Apple    Holland  Pippin 

Pomme  Grisi Grise 

Pomme  D'Astrachan   Astrachan  White 

Portugal  Russet Reinette  du  Canada 

Potter's  Large    Kentish  Fillba«ket 

Prince  William    William  the  Fourth 

Queen    of  the    Rei- 

nettes    Reine  des  Reinettes 

Rambour  Franc Rambour  D'Ete 

Ramsay's  Seedling . .  Isabella 

Read's  Baker Beaufin,  Norfolk 

Red  Baldw  in Baldwin 

Red  Calville    Calville  Rouge 

Reinette  D'HoUand    Holland  Pippin 

Doree    Dutch  Mi  gnonne 

du    Canada 

Plate Russet,  Royal 

Rouge Peannain,  Barcelona 

Roxburgh  Russet  . .  Russet,  Boston 
Royal  D'Angleterre     Pearmain,  Hereford- 
shire 

Royal  Peannain Pearmain,  Autumn 

Russian  Emperor   ..  Alexander 


Sack  Apple    see  Quarrenden 

Sabine    of  the  Flem- 
ing's  Gravenstein 

Scarlet  Perfume Cole 

Golden  Pippin..  Golden     Pippin, 

Screveton 

Queening Queening,  Crimson 

Seaclifie  Apple     Hawthomden,     Sea- 

cliffe 
Sir  Walter  Blacket's 

Favourite Edinburgh  Cluster 

Sam  Rawling's    Hoary  Morning 

Speckled      Golden 

Reinette Pearmain,  Barcelona 

Stetting  Rouge Rostocker 

St.  Helena  Russet  . .  Reinette  du  Canada 
Striped  Juneating  ..  Juneating  Red 

Quarrenden . .  Juneating  Red 

Sudlow's  Fall  Pippin  Golden  Pippin, 

Franklin^s 
Summer  Calville Calville  D'Ete 

Crofton   Crofton,  White 

Julian     St.  Julian  D'Ete 

Pippin    Margaret  Miller 

Queening    . .  Queening  Crimson 

Rambour    . .  Rambour  D*Ete 

Syke  House     Russet  Syke  House 

Taunton    Pomeroy 

Transparent    Musco- 

vie    Astrachan  White 

Traver's  Pippin Ribston  Pippin 

Twenty  Ounce De  XVIII.  Ounce 

Violette  de    Quartre 

Gouts    Violette  Pomme 

Walmer  Court Northern  Greening 

Warwickshire  Pippin  Wyken  Pippin 

Watch  Apple Cambusnethan  Pippin 

Watson's  New  Non- 
such   Thorle,  Summer 

White  Cockle  Pippin  Cockle  Pippin 

White  Codlin Codlin,  Keswick. 

Calville Calville  Blanc 

Oslin     Oslin  ; 

Whorle  Pippin    Thorie,  Summer 

Winter  Calville Calville  Rouge  j 

Redstreak  ..  Cambusnethiui  Pippin  i 

Strawberry..  Strawberry  Winter 

WoUarton  Pippin  ..  Court  Pendu  Plat 

Wood  Pecker Baldwin 

Wood's  Huntingdon   Court  of  Wick 
Woodstock  Pippin  . .  Blenheim  Pippin 
Yellow  German  Rei- 
nette   Reinette,  Golden 

Yellow  Harvest  Early  Harvest 

Zealande   Astrachan  White 
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Synonyms. 


PEARS. 


Ah  Mon  Ditfux,    $ee  D'Amour 

Alberty    Albertine 

Alexander  of  Russia  Gros  Dillon 

AmireJoannet    Archduc  D'Ete 

Amira)  Mnsque Amiral,  Van  Mons 

Angleterre  des  Char- 

treaux  Angleterre  Noisette 

Arbre  Courbe Amiral,  Van  Mons 

Winter  Jargonelle  . .  Coise     Madame 

D'Hiver 
Badham's  Isambert     Benrre  Brown 
Bartlett    Bon  Chretien,    Wil- 
liam's 

Beau  Presant Grosse  Jargonelle 

Beauchamp^R    Bergamotte  Cudette 

Bein  Annudi   Bezi  De  La  Motte 

Bell  Pear     Catillac 

Belle  Apres  Noel    ..  Beurre  Apres  Noel 

de  Brissic Bnssic 

de  Jersey    Saint  Germain,  Uve- 

dale*s 

de  Noel Beurre  Apres  Noel 

Lucrative    Fondante  D'Automne 

Noisette Bellissime  lyHiver 

Bellissime  Jargonelle  Jargonelle,  French 

D'Ete Ditto        do. 

Supreme..        Ditto       do. 

Benoist Beurre  D'Benoist 

Bergamotte  D'Fou-     Bergamotte     D>Hol- 

gerre.-  lande 

D*Angle-  Hamp- 

terre ..                     den's 
French.. D'Au- 
tomne 

de  la  Pen- 

tacotte  Beurre  Easter 
Beurre  Auguste  Be- 
noist   Benrre  D'Benoidt 

Aurora de      Capiau- 

mont 

Beauchamps     Bergamotte  Cadette 

Blanc  Jersey    Bezi  de  la  Motte 

Bronje     Beurre  Bronze 

Colmar  D' Au- Colmar,   Van 

tomne    Mons 

Curtes Compte  de  Lamy 

D'Alencon  ..  Bergamotte  D'Hol- 

lande 


Beurre  D'Aleneon,  see  Beurre  Colmar,  Van 
Mons 

D' Angleterre,  Angleterre  Noisette 

D'Amaulis  ..  Beurre  D^Amalis 

D'Argenson      Colmar  Passe 

D'Epine Beurre  de  Ranz 

D'Hiver Chaumontel 

D'HiverNou- 

Telle Glout  Moroeau 

de  Austraisie  Jaminetle 

de  Beaumont  Beurre  Biemont 

de  Malines      Nelis  Winter 

de  Paques  . .  Beurre  Easter 

de  Paris Gros  Jargonelle 

de  Payennce    Calebasse 

de  Seymour..  Mansuette 

Du  Roi    Beurre  Brown 

incomparable Diel 

Neill    Neill,  Van  Mons 

Ranee Ditto         do. 

Roupe Beurre  Easter 

Bezi  Chaumontelle.. Easter 

Royal Bezi  D'Heri 

de  Chaumontel    Chaumontel 

Black  Bess  of  Castle 

Menzies    Achan  Black 

Bon  Chretien  Turc.  Bon  Chretien  Flem- 
ish 

Nouvelle..  Ditto  do. 

D'Espagne  Bon  Chretien  Spanish 

D'Auch Winter 

D'Hiver 


Pears, 


Bonne  de  Soulers 


Ditto  do. 

Bergamotte  de 
Souler's 


Rouge     Bergamotte,  GansePs 

Louise  D'Arau-  Louise  Bonne  of  Jer- 

dore sey 

de  Malines Nelis  Winter 

Ente    Bonne  Ante 

Bosc's      Flaschen- 

bime Beurre  Bosc 

Bouche  Nouvelle Flemish  Beauty 

Braddick's      Field 

Standard Marie  Louise 

Brilliant   Flemish  Beauty 

Brocca's  Bergamotte  Bergamotte,  Gansel's 

Burnt  Cat     Chat-Brule 

Caillet  Rosat  D'Ete    Summer  Rose 
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Calebasse  Bosc   ..tee 
Vase    


■  D'Hollande 
-  Double  Ex- 


tra  

Chalmers'  Large     .. 

Chambrette 

Capiaumout 

Chap  man ^nSoaveraine 

Charles  D^Autriche . . 

Chamock 

Chanmentelle     tres 
Grosde 

Colmar  Dore    

D'HiTer 

Jamiuette    . . 

Epineux 

Comptesse  de  Trenoi 

D^AbondaDce 

D'Aoanas     

D^Auch     

D'Austraisie    

De  Bordeux     

De  Cadet  te 

I    De  Manne    

De  Rose   

]    De  Tomieau     

'    De  Vigne  Palone    . . 

I    Des  Vallee 

,    Deans    

I    Deschamps 

'    Diel's  Butterbiroe  .. 

Dillen   

Dingier 

Dorotbee  Royale 

Downham  Pippin    .. 

Doyenne 


•Blanc    

•D'Automne 

■Defais 

•du    Prin- 

temps 

(raleaux    . . 
(xris 


Drapiez  D'Ete    

Due  de  Aremberg    . . 

Dumas 

Early  Bergamotte  . . 

Queen     

Beurre    

EUanrioch    


Beurre  Bosc 

de       Capiau- 

mont 
Calebass  e 

Ditto 
St.German .  U  vedale's 
Virgoulense 
Beurre  de  Capiaumont 
Colmar  Passe 
Charles  of  Austria 
Drummond 

Beurre  Easter 

Colmar 

Glout  Moroeau 

Jaminette 

Colmar  Passe 

Figue  de  Naples 

D' Amour 

Colmar  Passe 

Colmar 

Jaminette 

Bezi  D'Heri 

Bergamotte  Cadet  te 

Colmar 

Summer  Rose 

Saint  German,  Uve- 
dale'S 

Figue  de  Naples 

Vallee  Francne 

Doyenne  "White 

Beurre  D' Aremberg 

Diel 

Diel 

Compte  De  Lamy 

Beurre  Diel 

Incomparable,  Ba- 
con's 

Doyenne  White 

White 

Grey 

D'Effay 

Beurre  Easter 
Doyenne  Grey 

Ditto 
Drapiez 

Beurre  D' Aremberg 
Vicar  of  Winkfield 
Bergamotte  D'Ete 
Muscat  Robert 
Ambrosia 

Bergamotte,  Hamp- 
den's 


English  Beurre  ..tee  Angleterre  Noisette 

Bergamotte    Bergamotte  Autumn 

Epargne   Jargonelle,  English 

Epine  Rose Summer  Rose 

Etourneau    Nelis  Winter 

Fingal's    Bergamotte,    Hamp- 
den's 

Forellcn-bime Forelle 

Forme      de      Marie 

Louise Marie  Louine 

Franc  Real  D'Ete  . .   Franc  Real  Summer 
Franzosische  KumeU 

bime     Bezi  D'Heri 

Frederic  de  Pruwse. .  Frederick  of  Prussia 
Frederich  von  Preus- 

sen     Ditto  do. 

German  Baker     Saint  German,   U ve- 
dale's 

Golden  Beurre     Beurre  Brown 

Gracieuse     Belle  et  Bonne 

Grand  Monarque Catillac 

Grey  Deans     Doyenne  Gray 

Green  Sugar    Sucree  Verte 

Tare Green  Pear  of  Tair 

Pear Chisel 

Grey  Achan     Achan  Black 

Groot  Mogul   Catillac 

Grosse  Calebasse     ..  Calebasse    Grosse, 
Van  Mons 

Dorotbee Beurre  Diel 

Gurle's  Beurre    Bergamotte,  Gansel's 

Hardenpont  du  Prin-  Jaminette  (of  some)  or 

temps  Beurre  de  Ranz 

Harvest  Pear Archduc  D^Ete 

Hazel    Hessel 

Henri  Quatre Henry  the  Fourth 

Holland  Bergamotte  Bergamotte     D'Hol- 
land 

Incomparable Colmar 

ImperatrioedeFrance  Flemish  Beauty 

Isambert Beurre  Brown 

I  ve's  Bergamotte    . .  Bergamotte,  Gansel^ 
Jackman's  Melting..  King  Edward 

Jacquin    Heni^  the  Fourth 

John Messire  Jean 

Katzenkopf Catillac 

King     CaillotRosatjEnglish 

Knevett's Figue 

New  Swan's 

Egg Moor  Fowl  Egg 

Knight's  Nouvelle       Knight's  D'Hiver 

Seedling     ..  Monarch 

L'Orpoline Beurre  D'Aremberg 

La  Belle  de  Flanders  Flemitih  Beauty 
La  Fortune  De  Paris  La  Fortunee 
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La  Fortuoe  De  Par- 

mentier     

La  Bonne  Malinoine 
Langeliers  Beurre  .. 
Lammas  Pear 

Late  Van  Mona 

Lent  Saint  German 

Leon  le  Clerc  de  la 

Val 
Linden  D'Autotnne.. 
Little  Swan's  Egg  . . 

Long  Green     

Lord  Cheeney's 

Louise  Avrancbes  . . 


tee  La  Fortunee 
Nelia  Winter 
Beurre  Langelier 
Crawford    {5f     Scot- 
land) 
Knight's  D'Hiver 
St   Germain,  XJve- 

dale*s 
Leon  le  Clerc,   Van 

Mons 
Glout  Morceau 
Moor-fowl  Egg 
Verte  Longue 
Bergamotte     D'Hol- 

lande 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jer- 
sey 

Madeleine    Citron  des  Carmes 

Magdalene Ditto        do. 

Marie  Chretienne    . .  Marie  Louise 
Marie  Louise  the  Se- 
cond   Compte  de  Lamy 

Marie  Louise,  Nova        Ditto     do. 
Marianne  Nouvelle . .  Beurre  Bosc 

Medaille Beurre  Napoleon 

Milanaise  Cuvelier..  Nelis  Winter 
Messire  Jean  Dore.-         Ditto. 
Messire  Jean  Blanc     Messire  Jean 

Monsieur  John    Ditto. 

Monstrouse  Calebasse  Calebasse     Grosse, 
Van  Mons 

Muflk  Robine Muscat,  Robert 

Napuleon Beurre  Napoleon 

Ne  plus  Meuris Beurre  D'Anjou 

Nells  D'Hiver     Nelis  Winter 

New  York  Red  Cheek  Seckle 
Oxford  Chaumontel     Chaum«mtel 
Passe  Coimar  Dore..  Colmar  Passe  Dore 
Passe  Colmar  Gris  ..  Colmar  Passe 
Passe    Colmar   Mus-  Colmar   Passe   Mus- 

quee que 

Pickering  Pear    Saint  Germain,  Uve- 

dale'rt 

Pine  Pear    Doyenne,  White 

Pistolette Figue 

Poire  i  Goubert Gilogile 

Poire  a  la  Reine Muscat,  Robert 

Poire  Truite    Forelle 

Poire  des  Tables  des 

Princes Jargonelle,  English 

Poire  Glace Virgouleuse 

Poire  Neill Neill,  Van  Mons 

Pomoise    Pom  me  Poire 

Princess  de  Panne..  Marie  Louise 


Verlaine   

Verlaine  D'Ete 

Vicompte   de    Spoel- 

ber^ 

Vermilion  D'Ete 


Queen  of  the  Belgians  »ee  Reine  des  Beiges 

Queen  of  Winter Reine  D'Hiver 

Ranz     Beurre  De  Ranze 

Red  Achan Achan  Black 

Real  Jargonelle Jargonelle,  English 

Red  Doyenne Doyenne  Grey 

Red  Cheeked  Seckel    Seckle 

Red  Muscadel Jargonelle,  French 

Robert's  Keeping   . .  Bergamotte,  Easter 

Roi  de  Rome   Beurre  Napoleon 

Roi  de  Wurlemberg    Glout  Morceau 

Rouge Windsor 

Rose  Angle,  Early . .  Citron  des  Carmes 

Rosenbime Summer  Rose 

Rousselet     Rousselet  De  Rheims 

Petit    Ditto        do. 

Rousette  D'Anjou  ..  Bezi  de  Caisoy 

Sabine  D'Ete Jargonelle,  French 

Saint  Lambert Engliah 

Saint     Germain     de 

Martin Saint  Germain  D'Ete 

Saint  Germain  Gris     Saint  Germain 

Jaune        Ditto 

Scotch  Bergamot     ..  Bergamotte,  Hamp- 
den's 

Chamock     . .  Drummond 

Small  Winter  Beurre  Bezi  de  Caisoy 

Snow  Pear   Doyenne,  White 

Solitaire    Mansuette 

Spence Beurre  Spence,  Van 

Mons 

Spina    Bon  Chretien, Spanish 

St.  Michael  Dore Doyenne  Grey 

St.  Jean  M usque  Gros  Muscat  Robert 
Striped  Madeleine  ..  Citron    des    Carmes 
Panache 

Sugar  Pear Green  Chisel 

Summer  Bell    Windsor 

Bergamot  . .  Bergamotte  D'Ete 

Saint     Ger- 

main   Saint  Germain  D'Ete    I 

Doyenne    . .  Doyenne  D'Ete  | 

Sweet  Summer    Jargonelle,  English 

Swiss  Bergamot  Bergamotte  Swiss 

Teton  de  Venus Belissime  D'Hiver 

True  Jargonelle Jargonelle,  English 

True  Longueville    ..  Bergamotte     D'Au- 

tomne 
Uvedale*s  Warden  . .  Saint  Germain,  Uve 
dale's 
Glendesheim 
Ditto 


Synonym*.      I 
Pears. 


De  Spoelberg 
Jargonelle,  French 
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Synoayms. 
Peon. 


Warwick  Bergamotte,  see  Doyenne  White 

White  Beurre Ditto     do. 

White  Autumn 


Beurre 

Wilding  of  Caisoy  . . 
William  the  Fourth . . 

Winter  Achan      


Ditto    do. 

Bezi  de  Caidoy 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jer- 
sey 

Aohan  Black 


William's  Pear,  see     Bon    Chretien,  Wil- 
liam's 

Bergamotte . .  Bergamotte,  Easter 

Poplin Bezi  de  Cainoy 

-Jargonelle    ..  Cuise        Madame 

D'Hiver 
York  Bergamotte    . .  Bergamotte,  Autumn 
Yutte     Yatt 


CHERRIES. 


Amber  Heart,  see  . . 
Ambree  de  Choisy  - . 
Anglaise 
Tardive    . . 

Ditto        do. 
Anscll's  Fine  Black 
Armstrong's     Bigar- 

reau   

Bigarreau  Royal 

Gross 

Tardif     .. 

Lauermaun 

Blanc 

Gros  Mon- 

streux   .- 

D'Hol- 

lande . . 
—  Gros    Noir 


White  Heart 
Belle  de  Choisy 
Royal  Duke 
Late  Duke 
Royal  Duke 
Black  Heart 

Bijjarreau  Hollande 
F.igarreau 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Bigarreau  Napoleon 

White 

Gros    Co- 

euret 

Holland 


Black  Heart,  Trades- 
caut's 
Black  Caroon  Gean..  Black  Heart 

Morello Morello 

Circassian Tartarian  Black 

Buttner's    Wachs- 

Knorpel  Kirsche  ..  Buttner's  Yellow 
Bnttner's    Gelbe, 

Knorpel  Kirsche..       Ditto        do. 
Cerise     k    Noyau 

Tend  re Belle  de  Choisy 

Cerise  k  Boquet Cluster 

Cherry  Duke    Jeffrey's  Duke 

Downer's Downer's  Late 

Downer's  Late  Red . .       Ditto       do. 
Dredgers  Early  White 

Heart    White  Heart 

Dutch  Morello Morello 

Early  Black Black  Heart 

Early  Purple  Guigne  Early  Purple  Griotte 

Early  Richmond Kentish 

Earlv  Amber  Heart     River's  Early  Amber 


Eraser's  Black  Heart 

Graffion    

Griotte  D'Allemagne  ' 
GrosCoeuret    .. 


Elkhom  of  Maryland,  see  Black  Heart,  Tra- 
descant's 
Tartarian  Black 
Bi^rreau 
Gnotte  de  Chaux 
Bigarreau  Gros  Coeu- 
ret 

Guigne  NoireTardive  Black  Heart,  Trades- 
cant's 

Harrison  Heart Bigarreau  White 

Herefordshire,  Black  Coronue 

I  talian  Heart Bigafreau 

Jeffrey's  Royal    Jeffrey's  Duke 

Knevet's  Late  Bigar- 
reau    Florence 

Large   Heart-Shaped 

Bigarreau Bigarreau 

Large  White  Bigar- 
reau    White 

Black  Gean . .  Coronne 

■  May  Duke  . .  May  Duke 

Late  Morello    M  orello 

Lauermann's  Kirsche  Bigarreau,  Napoleon 

Grosse- 

Kirsche Ditto        do. 

Montmorency Kentish 

Moriss'  Duke May  Duke 

Mottled  Bigarreau  ..  Mam  ing's  Mottled 

Pie  Cherry    Kentish 

Portugal  Duke     May  Duke 

Prussian  Yellow Jaune  de  Prusse 

Queen  Spa    Reine  Spa 

Hortense  Hortense 

Ronald's      Large 

Morello Morello 

Ronalds' Heart   Tartarian  Black 

Royale Jeffrey's  Duke 

Royale  Ordinaire    . .       Ditto     do. 
Spani  sh  Black  Heart  Black  Heart 
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Spotted  Bigarreao,  tee  Bigarreau,  Holland 

Tartarian Tartarian,  Black 

Thompson's  Duke  . .  May  Duke 

Tradescant Bigarreau,  White 

Tradescant'8    Black  Heart,  Trades- 
cant's 


Ties  Fertile $ee  Cluster 

Turkey  Bigarreau   ..  Bigarreau 


Virginian  May    . . 
White  Ox  Heart 
White  Transparent 


White 
..  Kentish 
..  Bigarreau,  White 
.-  White  Heart 


I    Synonyms. 
Cberries. 


PLUMS. 


Agen  Date    see  D'Agen 

Amber  Primordian..  Jaune  Hative 

Bifere    Double  Bearing 

Black  Morocco    Morocco 

Bleeker's      Yellow 

Gage     Bleeker's  Gage 

Bolmar      Washington 

Bolmar's  Washington        Ditto 

Bradford  Gage    Green  Gage 

Brevoort's  Purple   . .  Purple  Washington 

Brignole   Perdrigon,  Blue 

Violette  ..  Ditto  do. 

Bury  Seedling Coe's  Golden  Drop 

Catal orian   Jaune  Hative 

Coe's  Imperial     Coe's  Golden  Drop 

I  Common  Damson    ..  Damson 
Cooper's  Large  Red    Cooper's  Large 

American  Ditto        do. 

Damas  Blanc   Hatif 

Gros Dam  as  Blanc 

Tres  Hatif . .  Ditto      do. 

Gros    Quetche 

Damask    Ditto 

Dame  Aubert Magnum     Bonum, 

White 
Duane*s    Purple 

French Sharp's  Emperor 

D'Avoine Jaune  Hative 

Denniston's Superb,  Denniston's 

Early  Morocco    Morocco 

Egg  Plum    Magnum     Bonum, 

White 
Fair's  Golden  Drop     Coe's  Golden 

Florence Magnum  Bonum,  Red 

Frauklin  Washington 

German  Gage      Bleeker's  Gage 

Prune Quetche 

Gisborne's  Early  Pro- 
lific     Gisborne's 

Groese  Reine  Claude  Green  Gage 

Luisante Magnum     Bonum, 

While 


Grove  House  Purple, 

Howell's  Large 

Ickworth  Imperatrice 

I  Imperatrice 

Violette  .. 


Imperial  Diadem 
•Violette 


Jaune  de  Catalogue 
Jenken's  Imperial  .. 

Keyser's  Plum    

Kirke's  Seedling 

Knight's  No.  6    

Large  Dry- 
ing      

La  Delicieuse 

La  Venitienne     

Lawrence's  Favourite 

Long  Damson 

Louis  Phillipe 

Mai  ere  Claude     

Mimms     

Mirabelle,  Double  .. 

Grosse    .. 

Miriam    

Monsieur    Ordinaire 
Hatif , 


see  Fotheringham 
Nectarine,  True,' 
Imperatrice  Ickwonh 

Blue 

Ditto        do. 
Diapree  Rouge 
Magnum  Bonum, Red 
Jaune  Hative 
Nectarine,  True 
Hulling's  Superb 
Kirke's 
Imperatrice  Ickworth 

Large  Green  Drying 
Cooper's  Large 
Double  Bearing 
Lawrence's  Gage 
Dam5)on,  Shropshire 
Nectarine,  True 
Perdrigon,  White 
Diapree  Rouge 
Drap  D'Or 

Ditto 
Royal  Hative 
Orleans 

Eariy 


Plums. 


Moyeu  de  Bourgoyne  Perdrigon  Violet  Ha 
tive 
Orleans,  Early 
Washington 
Purple  Washington 
Orleans 
Gisborne's 
Nectarine,  True 
Perdrigon,  Blue 
Violet 


New  Orleans   

Washington   .. 

York  Purple  .. 

Old  Orleans 

Paterson's    

Peach  Plum     

Perdrigon  Violette 

Hatif 


Blanc 


Pond's  Purple 
Prune  de  Ants     

Prune  Damnon 

D'Alemagne 


Hatif 
Perdrigon,  White 
Pond's  Seedling 
D'Agen 

Damson,  Shropshire 
Quetche 
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Purple  Egg see  Magnum  Bonum,  Red 

Magnam  Bo- 

nom Ditto  do. 

Gage    Reine  Claud  eViolette 

Red  Imperial Magnum  Boouro,  Red 

Damask   Orleans 

Reine  Claude Green  Gage 

Robe  de  Sergent D' Agen 

Roche  CorboD Diapree  Rouge 

Round  Damson    Damson 

Royal  Victoria    Victoria,  Denyer's 

St.  Bamabe Jaune  Hative 

Saint  Maurin   D^Agen 

Martin   Rouge   Coe's  Fine  Late  Red 

Cloud Goliath 


Sheen see  Fotheringham 

Shailer'i*  White  Dam- 
son     Damson,  White 

Small  Round  Damson White 

Steer*s  Emperor Goliath 

Veritable  Imperatrice  Imperatrice,  Blue 

Violet  Gage     Reme  Claude Violette 

White  Primordian  . .  Jaune  Hative 

Wilmot's  Eariy  Or- 
leans   Orleans,  Early 

Late  Or- 
leans   Caledonian 

New  Green 

Gage Green  Gage 

Yellow  Perdrigon  —  Drap  D'Or 


APRICOTS. 


Abricot  Blanc tee  Masculine,  White 

Common    ..  Roman 

i^mande  Aveline Breda 

Ananas Ditto 

Anson's     Moor  Park 

Imperial Gros  Peche 

Blenheim Shipley'* 

Brown  Masculine    ..  Masculine,  Red 

D'Alexandrie Musch-Musch 

De  Nancy Moorpark 

D'Hollande Breda 

Du  Luxemberg    Gros  Peche 

Dunmore Moorpark 

Dunm ore's  Breda    ..      Ditto 

Early  Masculine Masculine,  Red 

Early  Orange Royal  Orange 

Germine    Roman 

Gros  Precoce Early  Peach 


Grose  Germine   ..««^  Roman 
Hunt's  Moorpark    ..  Moorpark 

Large  Early Early  Peach 

Peach Gros  Peche 

Red  Rouge 

Turkey Turkey 

Orange Royal  Orange 

Persique Breda 

Royal  George Royal  Orange 

Peach    Gros  Peche 

Persian     Royal  Orange 

Shipley's  Large Shipley's 

Sudlow's  Moorpark      Moorpark 

Temple's Ditto 

Trannparent Roman 

White  Algiers Masculine,  ^Miite 

Walton  Moorpark   ..  Moorpark 


NEC 

Aromatic tee  Violet  Hative 

Anderson's   Round..  Newington 

Black  Murrey Murrey 

Brugnon    Italian 

Claremont     Elruge 

Cowdray,  White White,  New 

D' Angleterre    Newington 

Due  de  Telle    Due  de  Telliers 

DuTilliers  Due  de  Telliers 


T  A  R  I  N  E  S. 

Eariy  Black tee  Newington,  Early 

Newing- 
ton          Ditto        do. 

Brugnon Violette  Hative 

Emmerton's        New 

White    White,New 

Empress    Imperatrice 

Fine  Gold  Fleshed..  Golden 
Flanders    White,  New 
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Grosse  Violette  Ha- 

tive    9ee 

Hampton  Court 

Hunt's  Early  Tawny 

Large  Tawny 

Large  While    

Lucombe's  Black    .. 

NeaPs  White 

New  Dark  Newington 
Old  Newington    


Violette  Grosse 
Violette  Hative 
Hunt's  Tawny 
Ditto        do. 
White,  New 
Newington,  Early 
White,  New 
Newington,  Early 
Newington 


Orange tee  Golden 

Scarlet  Newington  ..  Newington 

Sion  Hill Ditto 

Smith's  Newington..      Ditto 

Spring  Grove   Elruge 

Violette  de  Courson  Violette  Grosse 

Musquee    ..  Hative 

White   White,  Old 

William's  Orange  Pitmaston  Orange 
Seedling  Ditto        do. 
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Synonymi. 
Nectarines. 


PEACHES. 


Admirable   see 

Anne 

Avant      Peche     de 
Troyes  .. 

Rouge     

Belle  Bauf>se    

de  Paris 

Boudin 

Bourdine 

Brentford  Mignonne 
Brevoort's  Morri«  .. 

Seedling 

Brown  Nutmeg    

Buckingham       Mig- 
nonne     

Chinese  Peach     

Colonel  Ansley 's 

Double  Mountain    .. 

Dragon     

Early  Newington    .. 

Red  Nutmeg 

Royal  George 

Edgar's  Late  Melting 
French  Magdalene.. 

Mignonne   .. 

Royal  George 

Galande  Violette 

Green  Nutmeg    

Grimwood's     Koyal 
Charlotte.. 

Royal 

George 

HofTman's  Pound 

Italian 

Java  Peach 

Kew  Earlv  Purple  .. 

L' Admirable    

La  Royale    


Admirable,  Early 
Early  Anne 

Nutmeg,  Red 

Ditto      do. 
Mignonne  Grosfe 
Malta 
Admirable,  Late 

Ditto        do. 
Bellegarde 
Morriscmia 

Ditto 
Nutmeg,  Red 

Barrington 

Flat  Peach  of  China 

Barrington 

Double  Montaigne 

Admirable  Scarlet 

Newington,  Smith's 

Nutmeg,  Red 

Royal  George 

Chancellor 

Madeline  De  Courson 

Miffnonne  Grosse 

Bellegarde 

Bellegarde 

Early  Anne 

Royal  Charlotte 

Mignonne  Grosse 
Morrisania 
Malta 

Flat  Peach  of  China 
Ruyal  Charlotte 
Admirable,  Early 
■   Late 


Large  Newington  $ee 
Late  Chancellor.-  .. 
Lockyer's  Mignonne 
Lord  Falconberg^s 

Mignonne 

Lord      Montague's 

Noblesse 

Lord  Nelson's 

Madaleine  Rouge  . . 
Rouge    k 

Petite  Fleurs 

Malta  de  Normandie 
Mellish's  Favourite. . 
Millet's  Mignonne  .. 
Morrison's  Pound  .. 

Mountanban 

Narbonne     

Newington   

New  Royal  Charlotte 

NoiKctte    

Peche  de  Malte 

Royale 


Peen  To 

Rouge  Paysanne 

Royal  Kensington  . . 

Sovereign 

Smith's  Early  New- 
ington     

Stewart's  Late  Ga- 
lande      

Superb 

Royal 

Swalch,  or  Swalze  ,. 

True  Red  Magdalene 

Vanguard      

V  iolette  Hative 

Warburton  Admirable 


Newington,  Old 
Chancellor 
Royal  George 

Royal  Charlotte 

Noblesse 
Royal  Charlotte 
Madeline  De  Courson 

Royal  George 
Malta 
Noblesse 
Royal  George 
Morrisania 
Double  Montaigne 
Admirable,  Late 
Newington,  Old 
Royal  Charlotte 
Chancellor 
Malto 

Admirable,  Late 
Flat  Peach  of  China 
Madeline  De  Courson 
Mignonne  Grosse 
Ditto        do. 

Newington,  Smith's 

Chancellor 
Royal  George 
Mignonne  Grosse 
Double  Swalsh 
Madeline  De  Courson 
Noblesse 
Bellegarde 

Admirable, Late  War- 
barton 


Peaches. 
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Synoayms. 

FIGS. 

Fig.. 

Ashbridge  Forcing  . .  see  Brown  Turkey 

Early  Forcing  . .  see  Ischia,  Black 

Bayswater   Brunswick 

Figue  Blanche Marseilles 

Black  Naples Ditto 

Green  Ischia* Ischia  White 

Blue  Burgundy    Brown  Turkey 

Hanover   Brunswick 

,    l8chia Ischia,  Black 

Large  Blue Brown  Turkey 

Lee^s  Perpetual Ditto     do. 

1                         BrowD  Hamburg Branswick 

Italian Brown  Turkey 

Madonna Brunswick 

1                         Naples Ditto      do. 

Melitte Angelique 

Small  Brown    Malta 

j                         Cheanut    Ischia,  Brown 

Coloured  Iscbia  Iscbia,  Brown 

White  Marseilles Marseilles 

,    Concourelle  Blanche    Anffelique 

1    Cyprus Ischia,  Yellow 

Naples Ditto 

Standard   ....      Ditto 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberriw. 

American  Scarlet,  see  Knight's  Large  Scar- 

Keen's New  Pine,  see  Keen's  Seedling 

let      . 

Knight's  No.  7   Downton 

Atkinson's  Scarlet  ..  Grove  End  Scarlet 

Scarlet Knight's  Large  Scar- 

Black      Old  Black 

let 

American American  Scarlet 

Beacon Old  Black 

Strawberry     Ditto 

—  Clint  orTinnr                  Tkitfn 

Large  Scarlet Knight's  Large  Scarlet 

Mulberry Old  Black 

Pine Ditto 

Bostock  Pine Bostock 

Murphy's  Child Keen's  Seedling 

Oan/llinrr                   Tliffn 

NewAmericanScarlet  American  Scarlet 

Bryam Ditto 

Caledonian      New 

New  Roseberry Ditto        do. 

Patagonian Chili 

Red  Monthly Red  Alpine 

Scarlet Dtto 

Des  Alpes  i  Fruit 

Roseberry    Gooseberry 

Blanc    White  Alpine 

Scotch  Scarlet Aberdeen  Gooseberry 

Des   Alpes  ^  Fruit 

Sir  George  Macken- 

Ronare  Red  Alpine 

zie's  Late  Scarlet    Coul  Late  Scarlet 

Elton  Seedling    ....  Elton  I^ine 

Thomson's  Roseberry  American  Scarlet 

Greenwell's  French     Chili 

Turkey  Pine    Old  Black 

New 

Wellington Bostock 

White  Monthly White  Alpine 

Giant    Ditto 

Hairy  Leaved  Scarlet  Knight's  Large  Scar- 

Wilmot's Black  Im- 

let 

perial    BlackPrince 

Keen's  Black  Pine..  Keen's  Seedling 

GRAPES. 

Grapes. 

Admiral  TroUer,  see    Black  Hamburg 

Black   Portugal,  see  Alicant 

Ansley's  Large  Oval 

Spanish Ditto. 

Black    Black  Morocco 

Blue  or  Violet,  Fron- 

Black  Escalon     Black  Corinth 

tignac   - .   Black  Frontignan 
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Cambridge  Botanic 

Garden       tee 

Canon  Hall  Moscat 


Black  Prince 
Moficat  of  Alexan  - 
dria 

Cbasselas  Dore    Royal  Moscadiue 

D^Arboyce  Cbasselas 

Blanc    Ditto  do. 

Datcb  Swreet- Water     Wbite  Sweet- Water 
Flame    Coloured 

Tokay  Lombardy 

Frankendale    Black  Hambnrg 

Frontignao  of  Alex-     Muscat  of  Alezan- 

andria  dria 

Gibraltar Black  Hamburg 

Hampton  Conrt Ditto        do. 

JemsiBdem  Muscat  . .  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria 

Malaga     Ditto        do. 

Muscat  Blanc      Wbite  Frontignan 

Gris    Grizzly  Frontignan 

Noir Black  Frontignan 

Parsley-leaved  Coitat  Malmsey  Muscadine 
Passe-Congue 

Musque     Muscat  of  Alexandria 


Poonah       see  Black  Lombardy 

Purple,  Red,  Brown, 
and  Dutch  Ham- 
burg       Hamburg 

Raisin  de  Corinth        Corinth 

D'Espagne  .  -  Morocco 

' des  Cannes . .  Lombardy 

Red  Frontignao  of      Red  Muscat  of  Alex- 
Jerusalem     andria 

Red  Rhenish    Lombardy 

Rhodes     Black  Morocco 

Stillward's    White  Sweet- Water 

Teinturier    Alicant 

Tottenham   Park 

Muscat     Muscat  of  Alexandria 

TroUer Black  Hamburg 

Valentines Ditto        do. 

Victoria   Ditto        do. 

Violet  Frontiniac  . .  Black  Frontignan 

Warner's  Black Hamburg 

West  St.  Peter's Lombardy 

Works  of  Manor 

Grape   Damascus 

Zante  Currant —Corinth 


PINE    APPLES. 


Anson's  Queen  . .  see  Anson's 

Barbadoes    Black  Sugar- Loaf 

Black  Barbadoes Jamaica  Black 

Bogwarp Montserrat 

Brown  Antigua Antigua  Black 

Havannah    ..  Harannah 

Cape  Coast Montserrat 

Cochinc^ Ditto 

Cockscomb Enville 

Copper-coloured Black  Sugar-Loaf 

English  Globe     Globe 

,  Ditto    \  do.  Lemon  Queen 

EnTille  Sugar-Loaf     Enville 


Green  Havannah,  see  Antigua  Green 

Jamaica   Jamaica  Black 

Lemon  Antigua Anson's 

Pitch  Lake  Pine Trinidad 

Red  Ripley Montserrat 

Royal  Providence  -  -  Green  Providence 

Smooth  Antigua Havannah 

St.  Kitt's Jamaica  New 

St.  Vincent Ditto      do. 

WollartonProvidence  Grreen  Providence 
Wortley's  West  In- 
dian   Antigua  Black 


Edinburgh:  Printed  it  the  Privite  Press  of 
Petor  Lawson  and  Son. 


SynonytUB. 
Grapes, 


Pine 
Apples. 
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